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CHAPTER L—[1502.] 

Age was rapidly making its advances npon Columbus when 
he undertook his fourth and last voyage of discovery. He 
had already numbered sixty-six years, and they were years 
filled with care and trouble, in which age outstrips the march 
of time. His constitution, originally vigorous in the extreme, 
had been impaired by hardships and exposures in every clime, 
and silently preyed upon by the sufferings of the mind. His 
frame, once powerful and commanding, and retaining a sem¬ 
blance of strength and majesty even in its decay, was yet 
crazed by infirmities and subject to paroxysms of excruciating 
pain. His intellectual forces alone retained their wonted 
health and energy, prompting him, at a period of life when 
most men seek repose, to sally forth with youthful ardour, on 
the most toilsome and adventurous of expeditions. 

His squadron for the present voyage consisted of four 
•ni’avels, the smallest of jfipty tons burden, the largest not 
t‘xceeding seventy, and the crews amounting in all to one 
hundred and fifty men. With this little armament and these 
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slender barks did tbe venerable discoverer undertake tie 
searck after a strait, wMck, if foxind, must conduct him into 
tbe most remote seas, and lead to a complete circumnavi¬ 
gation of tbe globe. 

In this arduous voyage, however, be bad a faithful coun¬ 
sellor, and an intrepid and vigorous coadjutor, in bis brother 
Don Bartholomew, while bis younger son Demando cheered 
him with bis affectionate sympathy. He bad learnt to ap¬ 
preciate such comforts, from being too often an isolated 
stranger, surrounded by false friends and perfidious enemies. 

Tbe squadron sailed from Cadiz on tbe 9tb of May, and 
passed over to Ercilla, on tbe coast of Morocco, where it 
anchored on tbe 13tb. Understanding that tbe Portuguese 
garrison was closely besieged in tbe fortress by tbe Moors, 
and exposed to great peril, Columbus was ordered to touch 
there, and render all the assistance in* bis power. Before b's 
arriv^ tbe siege bad been raised, but tbe governor lay ill, 
having been wounded in an assault. Columbus, sent bis 
brother, tbe Adelantado, bis son Pernando, and tbe captains 
of the caravels on shore, to wait upon the governor, with 
expressions of friendship and civility, and offers of tbe services 
of bis squadron. Their visit and message gave high satis¬ 
faction, and several cavaliers were sent to wait upon tbe 
admiral in return, some of whom were relatives of bis de¬ 
ceased wife. Dona Felippa Munoz. After this exchange of 
civilities, the admiral made sail on tbe same day, and con¬ 
tinued bis voyage.* On tbe 25tb of May, be arrived at tbe 
Grand Canary, and remained at that and the adjacent islands 
for a few days, taking in wood and water. On the evening 
of the 25th, he took bis departure for tbe Hew World. Tbe 
trade winds were so favourable, that tbe little squadron swept 
gently on its course, without shifting a sail, and arrived on 
tbe 15tb of June at one of tbe Caribbee Islands, called by tbe 
natives Mantinino.f After stopping here for three days, to 
take in wood and water, and allow tiie seamen time to wash 
their clothes, the squadron passed to tbe west of tbe island^ 
and sailed to Dominica, about ten leagues distant.| Co- 

* Hist del Almlrante, cap. 88. 

t SeJlor Harvarrete supposes this island to be the same at present 
called Santa Lncia. From the distance between it and Dominica, as 
stated by Fernando Golumbns, it was more probably the present 
ilartinico. X Hist, del Almirante, c. 88. 
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lumbus continued lienee along tlie inside of tlie Antilles, to 
Santa Cruz, tbeii along tlie soutb side of Porto Paco, and 
steered for San Domingo. This was contrary to the original 
plan of the admiral, who had intended to steer to Jamaica,*' 
and thence to take a departure for the continent, and explore 
its coasts in search of the supposed strait. It was contrary 
to the orders of the sovereigns also, prohibiting him on his 
outward voyage to touch at Hispaniola. His excuse was, 
that'his principal vessel sailed extremely ill, could not carry 
any canvas, and continually embarrassed and delayed the rest 
of "the squadron.f He wished, therefore, to exchange it for 
one of the fleet which had recently conveyed Ovando to his 
government, or to purchase some other vessel at San Domingo; 
and he was persuaded that he would not be blamed for de¬ 
parting from iiis orders, in a case of such importance to the 
safety and success of his expedition. 

It is necessary to state the situation of the island at this 
moment. Ovando had reached San Domingo on the 15th of 
iVpiil. He had been received with the accustomed ceremony 
on the shore, by Bobadilla, accompanied by the principal 
inhabitants of the town. He was escorted to the fortress, 
where his commission was read in form, in presence of ail 
the authorities. The usual oaths were taken, and ceremonials 
observed; and the new governor was hailed with great de¬ 
monstrations of obedience and satisfaction. Ovando entered 
upon the duties of his offlee with coolness and prudence; and 
treated Bobadilla with a courtesy totally opposite to the 
rudeness with which the latter had superseded Columbus. 
The emptiness of mere official rank, when unsustained by 
merit, was shown in the case of Bobadilla. The moment his 
authority was at an end, all his importance vanished. He 
found himself a solitary and neglected man, deserted by 
those whom he had most flxvoured, and he experienced the 
worthlessness of the popularity gained by courting the pre¬ 
judices and passions of ihe multitude. Still there is no record 
of any suit having been instituted against him; and Las 
Casas, who was on the spot, declares that he never heard any 
harsh thing spoken of him by the colonists.;]; 

The conduct of Eoldan and his accomplices, however, 

* Letter of Columbus from Jamaica. Journal of Porras, Eavaixete, i 

f Hist, del Almirante, c. 88. Las Casas, lib. ii. e. 5 

$ Las Casas, lib. ii c. 3. 
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underwent a strict investigation, and many were arrested to 
be sent to Spain for trial. They appeared undismayed, trust¬ 
ing to the influence of their friends in Spain to protect them, 
and many relying on th.e well-knowTi disposition of the 
Bishop of Fonseca to favour ail who had been opposed to 
Columbus. 

The fleet which had brought out Ovando, was now ready 
for sea; and was to take out a number of the principal 
delinquents,, and many of the idlers and profligates of the 
island. Bobadilla was to embark in the principal ship, on 
board of which he put an immense amount of gold, the revenue 
collected for the cro-wn during his government, and which he 
confidently expected would atone for all his faults. There 
was one solid mass of virgin gold on board of this ship, 
which is famous in the old Spanish chronicles. It had been 
found by a female Indian in a brook, on the estate of Fran¬ 
cisco de Garay and Miguel Diaz, and had been taken by 
Bobadilla to send to the king, making the owners a suitable 
compensation. It was said to weigh three thousand six 
hundred castellanos.'^* 

Large quantities of gold were likewise shipped in the fleet, 
by the followers of Roldan, and other adventurers; the wealth 
gained by the sufferings of the unhappy natives. Among the 
various persons who were to sail in the principal ship, was 
the unfortunate Guarionex, the once powerful cacique of the 
Vega. He had been confined in Fort Conception ever since 
his capture after the war of Higuey, and was now to be sent 
a captive in chains to Spain. In one of the ships, Alonzo 
Sanchez de Carvajal, the agent of Columbus, had put four 
thousand pieces of gold, to be remitted to him ; being part of 
his property, either recently collected,* or recovered from the 
hands of Bobadilla.f 

The preparations were all made, and the fleet was ready 
to put to sea, when, on the 29th of June, the squadron of 
Columbus arrived at the mouth of the river. He immediately 
sent Pedro de Terreros, captain of one of the caravels, on 
shore, to wait on Ovando, and explain to him that the pur¬ 
pose of his coming was to procure a vessel in exchange for 
one of his caravels, which was extremely defective. He 
requested permission also to shelter his squadron in the 
harbour; as he apprehended, from various indications, an 
* Lss C^as, c. 5. t Idem. 
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approacMng storm. This request was refused hj Ovahdo 
Las Casas thiinks it probable that he had instructions from 
the sovereigns not to admit Columbus, and that he was 
further swayed by prudent considerations, as San Domingo 
%vas at that moment crow^ded with the most virulent enemies 
of the admiral, many of them in a high state of exaspe¬ 
ration from recent proceedings w^hich had taken place against 
them.^' 

When the ungracious refusal of Ovando was brought to 
Columbus, and he found all shelter denied him, he sought at 
least to avert the danger of the fleet which w’as about to sail. 
He sent back the officer therefore to the governor, entreating 
him not to permit the fleet to put to sea for several days; 
assuring him that there w'ere indubitable signs of an impend¬ 
ing tempest. This second request wus equally fruitless with 
the first. The weather, to an inexperienced eye, was fair 
and tranquil; the pilots and seamen w^ere impatient to depart. 
They scoffed at the prediction of the admiral, ridiculing him 
as a false prophet, and they persuaded Ovando not to detain 
the fleet on so unsubstantial a pretext. 

It wns hard treatment of Columbus, thus to be denied the 
relief which the state of his ships required, and to be excluded 
in time of distress from the very harbour he had discovered. 
He retired from the river full of grief and indignation. His 
crew murmured loudly at being shut out from a port of their 
own nation, wffiere even strangers, under similar circum¬ 
stances, would be admitted, lliey repined at having em¬ 
barked with a commander liable to such treatment; and 
anticipated nothing but e\dL from a voyage, in which they 
were exposed to the dangers of the sea, and repulsed from 
the protection of the land. 

Being coiffident, frrom his observations of those natural 
phenomena in which he was deeply skilled, that the antici¬ 
pated storm could not be distant, and expecting it from ths 
land side, Columbus kept his feeble squadron close to the 
shore, and sought for secure anchorage in some wild bay or 
river of the island. 

In^ the meantime, the fleet of Bobadilla set sail fr*om San 
Domingo, and stood out confidently to sea. Within two days, 
the predictions of Columbus were verified. One of those 
tremendous hurricanes, which sometimes sweep thoee lati- 
* Las Casas, nW sap. 
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tudes, liad gradually gathered up. The baleful appearance o* 
the heavens, the mid look of the ocean, the rising murmur 
of the winds, all gave notice of its approach. The fleet had 
scarcely reached the eastern point of Hispaniola, when the 
tempest burst over it with awful fuiy, involving every thing 
in wreck and ruin. The ship on board of which were Boba- 
dilla, Eoldan, and a number of the most inveterate enemies 
of Columbus, was swallowed up mth all its crew, and with 
the celebrated mass of gold, and the principal part of the ill- 
gotten treasui-e, gained by the miseries of the Indians. Many 
of the ships were entirely lost, some returned to San Domingo, 
in shattered condition, and only one was enabled to continue 
her voyage to Spain. That one, according to Feimando 
Columbus, was the weakest of the fleet, and had on board tiie 
four thousand pieces of gold, the property of the admiral. 

During the early part of this storm, the little squadron of 
Columbia remained tolerably well sheltered by the land. On 
the second day the tempest increased in violence, and the night 
eoming on with unusu^ darkness, the ships lost sight of each 
other and were separated. The admiral still kept close to the 
shore, and sustained no damage. The others, fearful of the 
land in such a dark and boisterous night, ran out for sea-room, 
and encountered the whole fiiry of the elements. For several 
days they were driven about at tlie mercy of wind and wave, 
fearful each moment of shipwreck, and giving up each other 
as lost. The Adelantado, who commanded the ship already 
mentioned as being scarcely sea-worthy, ran the most im¬ 
minent hazard, and nothing but his consummate seamanship 
enabled him to keep her afloat. At length, after various 
vicissitudes, they all arrived safe at Port Hermoso, to the 
west of San Domingo. The Adelantado had lost his long boat; 
and all the vessels, with the exception of that of the admiral, 
had sustained more or less injury. 

When Columbus learnt the signal destruction that had 
overwhelmed his enemies, almost before his eyes, he was 
deeply impressed with awe, and considered his own preserva¬ 
tion as little less than miraculous. Both his son Fernando, 
and the venerable historian Las Casas, looked upon the event 
as one of those awful judgments, which seem at times to deal 
forth temporal retribution. They notice the circumstance, 
that wMle the enemies of the admiral were swallowed up by 
the raging sea, the only ship of the fleet which was enabled 
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to pm-sue her voyage, and reach her port of destination, was 
the frail bark 6*eighted with the property of Columbus. The 
evil, however, in this, as in most circumstances, overwhelmed 
the innocent as w^ell as the guilty. In the ship with 
Bobadilla and Roldan, perished the captive Guarionex, the 
unfortunate cacique of the Vega.^' 

CHAPTER II.—[1502.] 

Foe several days Columbus remained in Port Hermoso to 
repair his vessels, and peimit his crews to repose and refresh 
themselves after the late tempest. Ke had scarcely left this 
harbour, when he was obliged to take shelter from another 
storm in Jacquemel, or as it was called by the Spaniards, 
Port Brazil. Hence he sailed on the 14th of July, steering 
for Terra Fuma. The weather falling perfectly calm, he was 
borne away by the current until he found himself in the vici¬ 
nity of some little islands near Jamaica, f destitute of springs, 
but where the seamen obtained a supply of water by digging 
holes in the sand on the beach. 

The calm continuing, he was swept away to the group of 
small islands, or keys, on the southern coast of Cuba, to which, 
in 1494, he had given the name of The Gardens. He had 
scarcely touched there, however, when the wand sprang up 
from a favourable quarter, and he was enabled to make sail 
on his destined course. He now stood to the south-west, and 
after a few days discovered, on the 30th of July, a small but 
elevated island, agreeable to the eye from the variety of trees 
with which it was covered. Among these was a gi’eat num¬ 
ber of lofty pines, fr*om which circumstance Columbus named 
it Isla de Pinos. It has always, however, retained its Indian 
name of Guanaja, J which has been extended to a number of 
smaller islands surrounding it. This group is within a few 
leagues of the coast of Honduras, to the east of the great bay 
or gulf of that name. 

The Adelantado, with two launches ftdl of people, landed 
on the principal island, which was extremely verdant and 
fertile. The inhabitants resembled those of other islands, 
excepting that their foreheads vrere narrower. While the 
Adelantado was on shore, he beheld a great canoe arri\dng, as 

* Las Casas, lib. ii. c. 5. Hist, del Almirante, c. 88. 
f Supposed to be the Morant Keys. 
t Called in some of the English maps Bonaeca. 
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from a distant and important vojage. He was stnick with 
its magnitude and contents. It was eight feet wide, and as 
long as a galiey, though formed of the trunk of a single ti-ec. 
In the centre was a kind of awning or cabin of palm-leaves, 
after the manner of those in the gondolas of Venice, and 
sufficiently close to exclude both sun and rain. Under this 
sat a cacique with his wives and children. Twenty-five 
Indians rowed the canoe, and it was filled with all kinds of 
articles of the manufacture and natural production of the 
adjacent countries. It is supposed that this bark had come 
from the province of Yucatan, which is about forty leagues 
distant from this island. 

The Indians in the canoe appeared to have no fear of the 
Spaniards, and readily went alongside of the admiral’s caravel. 
Columbus was overjoyed at thus having brought to him at 
once, without trouble or danger, a collection of specimens of 
all the important articles of this part of the New World. He 
examined, with great curiosity and interest, the contents of 
the canoe. Among various utensils and w^eapons similar to 
those akeady found among the natives, he perceived others of 
a much superior kind. There were hatchets for cutting wood, 
formed not of stone but copper; wooden swords, with chan¬ 
nels on each side of the blade, in which sharp fiints w-ere 
firmly fixed by cords made of the intestines of fishes; being 
the same kind of weapon afterwards found among the Mexi • 
cans. There were copper bells, and other ailicles of the same 
metal, together with a rude kind of crucible in which to melt 
it; various vessels and utensils neatly foimed of clay, of^ 
marble, and of hard wood; sheets and mantles of cotton, 
worked and dyed with various colours; great quantities of, 
cacao, a fruit as yet unknown to the Spaniards, but which, as 
they soon found, the natives held in great estimation, using it 
both as food and money. There was a beverage also extracted 
from maize or Indian com, resembling beer. Their pro¬ 
visions consisted of bread, made of maize, and roots of various 
kinds, similar to those of Hispaniola. From among these 
articles, Columbus collected such as were important to send 
^ specimens to Spain, giving the natives European trinkets 
in exchange, with which they were highly satisfied. They 
appeared to manifest neither astonishment nor alarm when on 
board of the vessels, and surrounded by people who must 
have been so strange and wonderful to them. The women 
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wore mantles, with which they wrapped themselves, like the 
female Moors of Granada, and the men had cloths of cotton 
round their loins. Both sexes appeared more particular about 
these coverings, and to have a quicker sense of personal 
modesty, than any Indians Columbus had yet discovered. 

These circumstances, together with the superiority of their 
implements and manufactures, were held by the admiral as 
indications that he was approaching more civilized nations. 
He endeavoured to gain particular information from these 
Indians about the surrounding countries; but as they spoke 
a different language from that of his interpreters, he could 
understand them but imperfectly. They informed him that 
they had just arrived from a country, rich, cultivated, and 
industrious, situated to the west. They endeavoured to im¬ 
press him with an idea of the w^ealth and magnificence of the 
regions, and the people in that quarter, and urged him to 
steer in that direction. Well would it have been for Columbus 
had he followed their adruce. Within a day or two he would 
have arrived at Yucatan; the discovery of Mexico and the 
other opulent countries of New Spain would have necessarily 
followed; the Southern Ocean would have been disclosed to 
him, and a succession of splendid discoveries would have shed 
fresh glory on his declining age, instead of its sinking amidst 
gloom, neglect, and disappointment. 

The admiral's whole mind, however, was at present intent 
upon discovering the strait. As the countries described by 
the Indians lay to the west, he supposed that he could easily 
yisit them at some future time, by running with the trade 
winds along the coast of Cuba, which he imagined must 
continue on, so as to join them. At present he wns deter¬ 
mined to seek the main-land, the mountains of which were 
visible to the south, and apparently not many leagues distant 
by keeping along it steadfastly to the east, he must at length 
qarrive to where he supposed it to be severed from the coast 
of Paria by an mtervening strait; and passing through this, 
he should soon make his way to the Spice Islands and the richest 
parts of India, f 

He was encouraged the more to persist in his eastern course 
by mformation from the Indians, that there were many places 
in that direction which abounded with gold. Much of the 
^ Journal of Porras, Navarrete, t. i. 

"t Las Casas, lib. ii, c. *20. Letter of Columbiis from Jamaica. 
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iDformatioa which he gathered among these people, was 
derived from an old man more intelligent than the rest, who 
appeared to be an ancient navigator of these seas. Columbus 
retained him to seiwe as a guide along the coast, and dismissed 
his companions with many presents. 

Leaving the island of Guanaja, he stood southwardly for 
the mai n land, and, after sailing a few leagues, discovered a 
cape, to which he gave the name of Caxinas, from its being 
covered with fruit-trees, so called by the natives. It is at 
present knovm as Cape Honduras. Here, on Sunday, the 
14th of August, the Adelantado landed Avith the captains of 
the caravels and many of the seamen, to attend mass, which 
was peidbimed under the trees on the sea-shore, according to 
the pious custom of the admiral, whenever cii-cumstances 
would permit. On the 17th, the Adelantado again landed at 
a river about fifteen miles from the point, on the bank of 
which -he displayed the banners of Castile, taking possession 
of the country in the name of their Catholic Majesties; from- 
which circumstance he named this the River of Possession.* 

At this place they found upwards of a hundred Indians as¬ 
sembled, laden with bread and maize, fish and fowl, vege¬ 
tables and frmits of various kinds. These they laid down as 
presents before the Adelantado and his party, and drew back 
to a distance without spealdng a word. The Adelantado dLs- 
tributed among them various trinkets, with which they w’cre 
well pleased, and appeared the next day in the same place, in 
greater numbers, with still more abundant supplies of pro¬ 
visions. 

The natives of this neighbourhood, and for a considcrahTe 
distance eastward, had higher foreheads than those of the 
islands. They were of different languages, and varied from 
each other in their decorations. Some were entirely naked; 
and their bodies were marked by means of fire with the 
figures of various animals. Some wore coverings about th^ 
loins ; others short cotton jerkins without sleeves: some wore 
_ tresses of hair in firont. The chieftains had caps of white or 
coloured cotton. When arrayed for any festival, they painted 
their faces black, or with stripes of various colours, or with 
circles round the eyes. The old Indian guide assured the ad¬ 
miral tliat many of them were cannibals. In one part of the 
coast the natives had their ears bored, and hideously dis- 
* Journal of Poiras, RTavarrete, Collec., 1 1 
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tended; wliicli caused the Spaniards to call that region la 
Costa de la Oreja, or “ the Coast of the Ear.’’*^" 

From the Eiver of Possession, Columbus proceeded along 
what is at present called the coast of Honduras, heating 
against contrary winds, and struggling mth currents, which 
sw'cpt from the east like the constant stream of a river. He 
often lost in one tack what he had laboriously gained in two, 
frequently making but two leagues in a day, and never more 
than five. At night he anchored under the land, through 
fear of proceeding along an unknown coast in the dark, but 
w'as often forced out to sea by the violence of the ciirrents.f 
In all this time he experienced the same kind of w^eather that 
iiad prevailed on the coast of Hispaniola, and had attended 
him more or less for upwards of sixty days. There wms, he 
says, almost an incessant tempest of the heavens, with heavy 
rains, and such thunder and lightning, that it seemed as if the 
end of the w^orld wms at hand. Those wdio Imow anything of 
the drenching rains and rending thunder of the tropics, will 
not think his description of the storms exaggerated. His 
vessels were strained so that their seams opened; the sails 
and rigging were rent, and the provisions were damaged by 
the rain and by the leakage. The sailoi's 'weve exhausted 
with labour, and harassed with terror. They many times 
confessed their sins to each other, and prepared for death. 
“.I have seen many tempests,” says Columbus, “ but none so 
violent or of such long duration.” He alludes to the wiiole 
series of storms for upwards of two months, since he had been 
refused shelter at San Domingo. Dming a great part of this 
time, he had suffered extremely from the gout, aggravated by 
his watchfulness and anxiety. His illness did not prevent 
his attending to his duties ; he had a small cabin or chamber 
constructed on the stern, whence, even wEen confined to his 
bed, he conld keep a look-out and regulate the sailing of the 
iliips. Many times he was so ill that he thought his’end ap¬ 
proaching. His anxious mind was distressed about his 
brother the Adelantado, whom he had pex*suaded against his 
win to come on this expedition, and who wus in the wmrst 
vessel of the squadron. He lamented also having brought 
with him his son Fernando, exposing him at so tender an age 
tn such perils and hardships, although the youth bore them 

* Las Casas, lib. ii. c. 21. Hist, del Almirante, c. 90. 

t Hist, Almlmute, c, 80. 
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with the courage and fortitude of a veteran. Often, too, his 
thoughts reverted to his son Diego, and the cares and per¬ 
plexities into which his death might plunge him.^ At length, 
after struggling for upwards of forty days since leaving the 
Cape of Honduras, to make a distance of about seventy 
leagues, they arrived on the 14th of September at a cape 
where the coast making an angle, turned directly south, so as 
lo give them an easy wind and free navigation. Doubling 
the point, they swept off with flowing sails and hearts filled 
with joy; and the admiral, to commemorate this sudden relief 
from toil and peril, gave to the Cape the name of Gracias a 
Dios, or Thanks to God.f 

CHAPTER III.^[1503.] 

After doubling Cape Gracias a Dios, Columbus sailed 
directly south, along what is at present called the Mosquito 
shore. The land was of varied character, sometimes rugged, 
with craggy promontories and points stretching into the sea, 
at other places verdant and fertile, and watered by abundant 
streams. In the rivers grew immense reeds, sometimes of 
the thickness of a man’s thigh: they abounded with fish and 
tortoises, and alligators basked on the banks. At one place 
Columbus passed a cluster of twelve small islands, on which 
grew a fruit resembling the lemon, on which account he called 
them the Limonares.J 

After sailing about sixty-two leagues along this coast, being 
greatly in want of wood and water, the squadron anchored on 
the 16 th of September, near a copious river, up which the 
boats were sent to procure the requisite supplies. As they 
were returning to their ships, a sudden swelling of the sea, 
rushing in and encountering the rapid current of the river, 
caused a violent commotion, in which one of the boats waF 
swallowed up, and all on board perished. This melancholy 
event had a gloomy effect upon the crews, already dispiriteC 
and care-worn from the hardships they had endured, and Co¬ 
lumbus, sharing their dejection, gave the stream the sinister 
name of El rio del Desastre, or the River of Disaster.§ 

* Letter from Jamaica. Navarrete, Collec., t. L 

t Las Casas, lib. iL c. 21. Hist, del Almirante, c. 91. 

t P. Martyr, decad. iii. lib. iv. These may have been the lime, a 
gmall and extremely acid species of the lemon. 

§ Las Casas, lib. iL q. %l. Hist, del Almirante, c. 9L Journal ot 
Paorrs. 
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Leaving this imlucky neighbourhood, they contitiied fot 
several days along the coast, until finding both his ships and 
his people nearly disabled by the buffetings of the tempests, 
Columbus, on the 25th of September, cast anchor between a 
small island and the main-land, in what appeared a commo¬ 
dious and delightful situation. The island was covered with 
groves of palm-trees, cocoanut-trees, bananas, and a delicate 
and fragrant fruit, which the admiral continually mistook for 
the mirabolane of the East Indies. The fi’uits and flowers, 
and odoriferous shrubs of the island sent forth grateful per¬ 
fumes, so that Columbus gave it the name of La Huerta, or 
The Garden. It was called by the natives, Quiribiri. Im¬ 
mediately opposite, at a short league's distance, was an In¬ 
dian village, named Cariari, situated on the bank of a beautiful 
river. The coimtry around was fresh and verdant, finely di¬ 
versified by noble hills and forests, with trees of such height, 
that Las Casas says they appeared to reach the sides. 

When the inhabitants beheld the ships, they gathered 
together on the coast, aimed with bows and arrows, wur- 
clubs, and lances, and prepared to defend their shores. The 
Spaniards, however, made no attempt to land during that or 
the succeeding day, but remained quietly on board repairing 
the ships, airing and drying the damaged provisions, or re¬ 
posing from the fatigues of the voyage. 'When the savages 
perceived that these wonderful beings, who had arrived in 
this strange manner on their coast, were perfectly pacific, and 
made no movement to molest them, their hostility ceased, 
{fnd curiosity predominated. They made various pacific sig¬ 
nals, waving their mantles like banners, and inviting the 
Spaniards to land. Growing still more bold, they swam to 
the ships, bringing off mantles and tunics of cotton, and orna¬ 
ments of the inferior sort of gold called guanin, which they 
^nre about their necks. TTiese they offered to the Spaniards, 
The admiral, however, forbade all traffic, making them pre¬ 
sents, but taking nothing in exchange, wishing to impress 
them with a favourable idea of the liberality and disinterest¬ 
edness of the white men. The pride of the savages wns 
toTiched at the refusal of their proffered gifts, and this sup¬ 
posed contempt for their manufactm’es and productions. 
They endeavoured to retaliate, by pretending like indifference- 
On returning to shore, they tied together all the European 
articles which had been given them, without retaining the 
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least trifle, and left them lying on tne strand, ^vllcre the 
Spaniards found them on a subsequent day. 

Finding the strangers still declined to come on shore, the 
natives tried in every way to gain their confidence and dispel 
the distrust which their hostile demonstrations might have 
caused. A boat approaching the shore cautiously one day, in 
quest of some safe place to procure water, an ancient Indian, 
of venerable demeanour, issued from among the trees, beaiing 
a white banner on the end of a staff, and leading two girls, 
one about foui’teen years of age, the other about eight, having 
jewels of guanin about their necks. These he brought to the 
boat and delivered to the Spaniards, making signs that they 
were to be detained as hostages while the strangers should be 
on shore. Upon this the Spaniards sallied forth with con¬ 
fidence and filled their water-casks, the Indians remaining at 
a distance, and observing the strictest cai*e neither by word 
nor movement to cause any new distrust. When the boats 
were about to return to the ships, the old Indian made signs 
that the young gilds should be taken on board, nor would he 
admit of any denial. On enteiing the ships, the girls showed 
no signs of giief nor alarm, though surrounded by what to 
them must have been imcouth and formidable beings. Co¬ 
lumbus was careful that the confidence thus placed in him 
should not be abused. After feasting the young females, and 
ordering them to be clothed and adorned with various orna¬ 
ments, he sent them on shore. The night, however, had 
fallen, and the coast was deserted. They had to return to 
the ship, where they remained all night under the carefid 
protection of the admiral. The next morning he restored 
them to their friends. The old Indian received them with 
joy, and manifested a grateful sense of the kina treatment 
they had expeiienced. In the evening, however, when the 
boats went on shore, the young girls appeared, accompanied 
by a multitude of their friends, and returned all the present^ 
they had received, nor could they bo prevailed upon to retain 
any of them, although they must hav^ been precious in their 
eyes; so greatly was the pride of these savages piqued at 
having their gifts refused. 

On the following day, as the Adelantado approached the 
shore, two of the principal inhabitants, entering the water, 
took lum out of the boat in their arms, and carrying him to * 
ianej, seated him with great ceremony on a grassy bank. Don 
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Barlholoinew endeavoured to collect information from tliciii 
respecting tlie country, and ordered the notary of the squadron 
to mite down their replies. The latter immediately prepared 
pen, ink, and paper, and proceeded to wnite; but no soono* 
did the Indians behold this strange and mysterious process; 
than mistaking it for some necromantic spell intended to 
vTOught upon them, they fled viith terror. After some time 
they returned, cautiously scattering a fragrant powder in the 
air, and burning some of it in such a direction that the smoke 
should be borne towards the Spaniards by the wind- This 
was apparently intended to counteract any baleful spell, for 
they regarded the strangers as beings of a mysterious and 
supernatural order. 

The sailors looked upon these counter-charms of the Indians 
with equal distrust, and apprehended something of magic; 
nay, Fernando Columbus, wAo was present, and records the 
scene, appears to doubt w^hether these Indians were not 
versed in sorceiy, and thus led to suspect it in others."^' 

Indeed, not to conceal a foible w^hich was more charac¬ 
teristic of the superstition of the age than of the man, 
Columbus himself entertained an idea of the kind, and assures 
the sovereigns, in his letter from Jamaica, that the people of 
Cariari and its vicinity are great enchanters, and he intimates, 
that the two Indian guis who had visited his ship had magic 
powder concealed about their persons. He adds, that the 
sailors attributed aU the delays and hardships experienced on 
that coast, to their being under the influence of some evil 
'*speU, worked by the witchcraft of the natives, and that they 
still remained in that belieff 

For several days the squadron remained at this place, 
diu-ing which time the ships were examined and repaired, and 
tiie cre\vs enjoyed repose and the recreation of the land. The 

Hist, del Almirante, c. 91. f Letter from Jamaica. 

IIoiE. —We find instances of the same kind of superstition in the 
work of Marco Polo, and as Columbus considered himself in the vici¬ 
nity of the countries described by that traveller, be may have been 
influenced in this respect by his narrations. Speaking of the island of 
Soccotera (Socotm), Mareo Polo observes: “The inhabitants deal more 
in sorcery and witchcraft than any other people, although forbidden by 
their archbishop, who excommunicates and anathematizes them for the 
sin. ^ Of this, however, they make little account, and if any vessel be¬ 
longing to a pirate should injure one of theirs, they do not fail to lay 
him under a spell, m that he cannot proceed on his cruise until Jbe has 
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Adclantado, with a hand of armed men, made exclusions on 
shore to collect information. There was no pure gold to be 
met with here, all their ornaments were of guanin; but the 
natives assured the Adelantado, that, in proceeding along the 
coast, the ships would soon arrive at a country where gold 
was in great abundance. 

In examining one of the \illages, the Adelantado found, in 
a large house, several sepulchres. One contained a human 
body enbalmed: in another, there were two bodies wrapped 
in cotton, and so preserved as to be free from any disagree¬ 
able odour. They were adorned with the ornaments most 
precious to them when living; and the sepulchres were deco¬ 
rated with rude carvings and paintings representing various 
animals, and, sometimes, what appeared to be intended for 
portraits of the deceased.^ Throughout most of the savage 
tribes, there appears to have been great veneration for the 
dead, and an anxiety to preserve their remains undisturbed. 

When about to sail, Columbus seized seven of the people, 
two of whom, apparently the most intelligent, he selected to 
serve as guides; the rest he suffered to depart. His late 
guide he had dismissed with presents at Cape Gracias a Dios. 
The inhabitants of Cariari manifested unusual sensibility at 
this seizui-e of their countrymen. They thronged the shore, 
and sent off four of their principal men with presents to the 
ships, imploring the release of the piisoners. 

The admiral assured them that he only took their com¬ 
panions as guides for a short distance along the coast, and 
would restore them soon in safety to their homes. He 
ordered vai-ious presents to be given to the ambassadors; but 
neither his promises nor gifts could soothe the grief and 
apprehension of the natives at beholding their friends carried 
away by beings of whom they had such mysterious appre¬ 
hensions.! 

made satisfaction for the damage; and even although he should have a 
fair and leading wind, they have the power of causing it to change, and 
thereby obliging him, in spite of himself, to return to the island. They 
can in like manner, cause the sea to become calm, and at their will 
can raise tempests, occasion shipwrecks, and produce many other 
extxaordinaiy effects that need not be particularized.”—^IMarco Polo, 
Book iii. cap. 35, Eng. translation by W. Marsden. 

^ Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 21. Hist, del Almirante, cap. 91. 

f Las Casas, lib. iL cap. 21, H:st. del Almirante, cap. 91. Letter 
of Columbus from Jamaica. 
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CHAPTER I\C—[1502.] 

On tlie otii of October, tbe squadron departed from Cariari. 
and sailed along wiiat is at present called Costa Rica (or tbe 
Rich Coast), from the gold and silver mines found in after 
years among its mountains. After sailing about twenty-t'vvo 
leagues, the ships anchored in a gi*eat bay, about six leagues 
in length and three in breadth, full of islands, with channels 
opening between them, so as to present three or four entrances. 
It was called by the natives Caribaro,'^ and had been pointed 
out by the natives of Cariari as plentiful in gold. 

The islands were beautifully verdant, covered with groves, 
and sent forth the fragrance of fruits and flowers. The 
channels between them were so deep and free from rocks 
that the ships sailed along them, as if in canals in the sti'eets 
of a city, the spars and rigging brushing the overhanging 
branches of the trees. After anchoring, the boats landed on 
one of the islands, where they found twenty canoes. The 
people were on shore among the trees. Being encouraged by 
the Indians of Cariari, who accompanied the Spaniards, they 
soon advanced with confidence. Here, for the first time on 
this coast, the Spaniards met with specimens of pure gold; 
the natives wearing large plates of it suspended round their 
necks by cotton cords; they had ornaments likewise of 
guanin, rudely shaped like eagles. One of them exchanged 
a plate of gold, equal in value to ten ducats, for three ha^vks’- 
bells.f 

^ On the following day, the boats proceeded to the main-land 
at the bottom of the bay. The country around was high and 
rough, and the villages were generally perched on the heights. 
They met with ten canoes of Indians, their heads decorated 
with garlands of flow^ers, and coronets formed of the claws of 
beasts and the quills of birds ;1' most of them had plates ot 
^old about their necks, but refused to part with them. The 
Spaniards brought twm of them to the admiral to serve as 
guides. One had a plate of pure gold worth fourteen ducats, 
another an eagle wmrth twenty-twu ducats. Seeing the great 
value which the strangers set upon this metal, they assmed 
them it was to be had in abundance within the distance of 

* In some English maps this hay is called Almirante, or Carnahac® 
Bay. The channel by which Columbus entered is still called Boca del 
Almirante, or the Mouth of the Admiral. 

f Journal of Porras, Ravarrete, t. i 3 : P. Martyr, decad, iii. Pb. 'w 
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t\s 0 days’ journey; and mentioned vanous places along tha 
coast, whence it was procured, particularly Veragua, which 
was about twenty-five leagues distant."*^ 

The cupidity of the Spaniards was greatly excited, and they 
would gladly have remained to barter, but the admiral dis¬ 
couraged all disposition of the kind. He barely sought to 
collect specimens and information of the riches of the country, 
and then pressed forward in quest of the great object of his 
enteiprise, the imaginary strait. 

Sailing on the 17th of October, from this bay, or rather 
gulf, he began to coast this region of reputed wealth, since 
called the coast of Veragua; and after sailing about twelve 
leagues, arrived at a large river, which his son Fernando calls 
the Guaig. Here, on the boats being sent to land, about tw’o 
hundred Indians appeared on the shore, armed with clubs, 
lances, and swords of palm-wood. The forests echoed with 
the sound of wooden drums, and the blasts of conch shells, 
their usual war signals. They rushed into the sea up to 
their w'aists, brandishing their weapons, and splashing the 
w’ater at the Spaniards in token of defiance ; but were soon 
pacified by gentle signs, and the intervention of the inter¬ 
preters ; and willingly bartered away their ornaments, gi'^ig 
seventeen plates of gold, w'orth one hundred and fifty ducats, 
for a few toys and trifles. 

"When the Spaniards returned the next day to renew their 
traffic, they found the Indians relapsed into hostility, sound¬ 
ing their drums and shells, and rushing forward to attack the 
boats. An arrow from a cross-bow, w’hich wounded one of 
them in the arm, checked their fury, and on the discharge of 
a cannon, they fled with terror. Four of the Spaniards spiung 
on shore, pursuing and calling after them. They threw down 
their weapons, and came, awe-struck, and gentle as lambs, 
bringing three plates of gold, and meekly and thankfully 
receiving whatever was given in exchange. 

Continuing along the coast, the admiral anchored in the 
mouth of another river, called the Catiba- Here likewise the 
sound of drums and conchs from among the forests, gave 
notice that the warriors were assembling. A canoe soon 
came off with two Indians, who, after exchanging a few 
words with the interpreters, entered the admiral's ship with 
fearless confidence; and bemg satisfied of the friendly iiiten- 
• Columbus's Letter from Jamaica. 
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tions of tlie strangers, rctui-ned to their cacique mth a faYOur- 
able report. The boats landed, and the Spaniards were 
kindly received by the cacique. He was naked like his 
subjects, nor distinguished in any way from them, except by 
the great deference with which he was treated, and by a 
trifling attention paid to his personal comfort, being protected 
from a shower of rain by an immense leaf of a tree. He had 
a large plate of gold, which he readily gave in exchange, and 
permitted his people to do the same. Nineteen plates of pui-e 
gold were procured at this place. Here, for the first time in 
the New World, the Spaniards met with signs of solid archie 
tectui'e ; finding a great mass of stucco, formed of stone and 
lime, a piece of which was retained by the admiiul as a 
snecimcn,'^' considering it an indication of his approach to 
countries where the arts were in a higher state of cultivation. 

He had intended to visit other rivers along this coast, but 
the wind coming on to blow freshly, he ran before it, passing 
in sight of five towns, where his interpreters assm'ed him he 
might procui'e great quantities of gold. One they pointed 
out as Veragua, which has since given its name to the whole 
province. Here, they said, were the I'ichest mines, and here 
most of the plates of gold were fabricated. On the following 
day, they arrived opposite a village called Cubiga, and here 
Columbus was informed that the country of gold terminated.i 
He resolved not to return to explore it, considering it as dis¬ 
covered, audits mines secured to the crown, and being anxious 
to arrive at the supposed strait, which he flattered himself 
*could be at no great distance. 

In fact, during his whole voyage along the coast, he had 
been under the influence of one of his frequent delusions. 
From the Indians met with at the island of Guanaja, just 
arrived from Yucatan, he had received accounts of some great, 
and, as far as he could understand, civilized nation in the 
inteiior. This intimation had been corroborated, as he ima¬ 
gined, by the various tiibes with which he had since com¬ 
municated. In a subsequent letter to the sovereigns, he 
informs them that all the Indians of this coast concurred 
in extolling the magnificence of the country of Ciguare, situated 
at ten days’ journey, by land, to the west. The people of 
that region wore crowns, and bracelets, and anklets of gold, 
and gaiments embroidered with it. They used it for all theii 
* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 92. t Mem. 
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domestic ptii’poses, even to the ornamenting and embossing of 
tbeir seats and tables. On being shown coral, the Indians 
declared that the women of Ciguare wore bands of it about 
their heads and necks. Pepper and other spices being shown 
them, wei'e equally said to abound there. They described it 
as a coun^ of commerce, with great fairs and seaports, in 
which ships arrived armed with ‘ cannon. The people wen- 
warlike also, armed like the Spaniards with swords, bucklers, 
cuirasses, and cross-bows, and they were mounted on horses. 
Above all, Columbus understood fi-om them that the sea con¬ 
tinued round to Ciguare, and that ten days beyond it was the 
Granges. 

These may have been vague and wandering rumours con¬ 
cerning the distant kingdoms of Mexico and Peru, and many 
of the details may have been filled up by the imagination of 
Columbus. They made, however, a strong impression or. 
his mind. He supposed that Ciguare must be some province 
belonging to the Grand Khan, or some other eastern potentate, 
and as the sea reached it, he concluded it was on the opposite 
side of a peninsula: bearing the same position with respect to 
Veragua that Fontarabia does with Tortosa in Spain, or Pisa 
with Venice in Italy. By proceeding farther eastward, there¬ 
fore, he must soon arrive at a strait, hke that of Gibmltar, 
through which he could pass into another sea, and visit this 
country of Ciguare, and, of course, arrive at the banks of the 
Ganges. He accounted for the circumstance of his having 
arrived so near to that river, by the idea which he had long 
entertained, that geographers were mistaken as to the cu*cum-^ 
ference of the globe ; that it was smaller than was generally 
imagined, and that a degree of the equinoctial line was but 
fifty-six miles and two-thirds.^’ 

With these ideas Columbus deteimined to press forward, 
leaving the rich country of Veragua unexplored. Nothing 
could evince more clearly his generous ambition, than hurry¬ 
ing in this brief manner along a coast where wealth was to 
be gathered at every step, for the purpose of seeking a strait 
which, however it might produce vast benefit to mankind, 
could yield Little else to himself than the glory of the dis¬ 
covery 

CHAPTER^ V.—[1502.1 

On the 2nd of November, the squadron ancliored in a spa- 

=*■ Jsctter of ColumbuB from Jamaica, Navarrete GoUec., tom. i. 
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clous and commodious harbour, where the vessels could ap¬ 
proach close te the shore without danger. It was surrounded 
by an elevated country; open and cultivated, with houses 
within bow-shot of each other, suiTounded by fruit-trees, 
groves of palms, and fields producing maize, vegetables, and 
the delicious pine-apple, so that the whole neigh&iu'hood had 
the mingled appearance of orchard and garden. Columbus 
was so pleased with the excellence of the harbour, and the 
sweetness of the surrounding coimtry, that he gave it the 
name of Puerto Bello."^*' It is one of the few places along this 
coast w^hich retain the appellation given by the illustrious dis¬ 
coverer. It is to be regretted that they have so generally 
been discontinued, as they were so often records of his feel¬ 
ings, and of circumstances attending the discovery. 

For seven days they were detained in this port by heavy 
rain and stormy weather. The natives repaired from ail 
quarters in canoes, bringing fruits and vegetables and balls of 
cotton, but there was no longer gold offered in traffic. The 
cacique, and seven of his principal chiefiains, had small plates 
of gold hanging in their noses, but the rest of the natives 
appear to have been destitute of all ornaments of the kind. 
They were generally naked and painted red; the cacique 
alone was painted black.f 

Sailing hence on the 9th of November, they proceeded 
eight leagues to the eastward, to the point since known as 
Nombre de Dios; but being driven back foi some distance, 
they anchored in a harbour in the vicinity of three small 
pslands. These, with the adjacent country of the main-land, 
were cultivated with fields of Indian corn, and various fruits 
and vegetables, ^vhence Columbus called the harbour Puerto 
de Bastimentos, or Port of Provisions. Here they remained 
until the 23rd, endeavouring to. repair their vessels, whicb 
leaked excessively. They were pierced in all parts by the 
teredo or worm which abounds in the tropical seas. It is of 
the size of a man’s finger, and bores through the stoutest 
planks and timbers, so as soon to desti*oy any vessel that is 
not well coppered. After leaving this port, they touched 
at another called Guiga, where above three himdred of the 
natives appeared on Ihe shore, some with provisions, and 
some with golden ornaments, which they offered in barter. 

* Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 23. Hist, del Alinirante. 

t Peter Martyr, dec^d. iii, lib. iy. 
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Without making any stay, however, the admiral urged his 
way fom^ard ; but rough and adverse 'winds again obliged him 
io take shelter in a small port, with a narrow entrance, not 
above twenty paces wide, beset on each side with reefe of 
rocks, the sharp points of which rose above the surface. 
Within, there was not room for more than five or six ships; 
yet the port was so deep, that they had no good anchorage, 
unless they approached near enough to the land for a man to 
leap on shore. 

hVom the smallness of the harbour, Columbus gave it the 
name of El Eetreie, or The Cabinet. He had been betrayed 
into this inconvenient and dangerous port by the misrepre¬ 
sentations of ths seamen sent to examine it, who were always 
eager to come to anchor, and have communication with the 
shore, 

The adjacent country was level and verdant, covered with 
herbage, but with few trees. The port was infested with 
alligators, which basked in the sunshine on the beach, filling 
the air with a powerful and musky odour. They were timorous, 
and fled on being attacked, but the Indians affirmed that if 
they found a man sleeping on the shore they would seize and 
arag him into the water. These alligators Columbus pro¬ 
nounced to be the same as the crocodiles of the Nile. For 
nine days the squadron was detained in this port, by tempes¬ 
tuous weather. The natives of this place were tall, well pro¬ 
portioned, and graceful; of gentle and fi-iendly manners, and 
brought whatever they possessed to exchange for European 
trinkets. , 

As long as the admiral had control over the actions of his 
people, the Indians were treated with justice and kindness, 
and everything went on amicably. The vicinity of the ships 
to land, however, enabled the seamen to get on shore in the 
night without license. The natives received them in their 
dwellings with their accustomed hospitality; but the rough 
adventurers, instigated by avarice and lust, soon committed 
excesses that roused their generous hosts to revenge. Every 
night there were brawls and fights on shore, and blood w^as 
shed on both sides. The number of the Indians daily aug¬ 
mented by arrixals from the interior. They became more 
powerful and daring as they became more exaspeinted; and 
seeing that the vessels lay close to the shore, approached ir i\ 
great multitude to attack them, 

I.a 3 Casas, lib ii, cap. 23. ist. del Alminmte, cap. 92. 
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Tlie admiral thoiiglit at first to disperse them by discharging 
cannon mthout hall, but they were not intimidated by the 
sound, regarding it as a kind of harmless thunder. They 
replied to it by yells and bowlings, beating their lances and 
clubs against the trees and bushes in furious menace. The 
situation of the ships so elose to the shore exposed them to 
assaults, and made the hostility of the natives unusually 
foimidalile. Columbus ordered a shot or two, therefore, to be 
discharged among them. AVhen they saw the havoc made, 
they fled in terror, and offered no further hostility."^' 

The continuance of stormy winds from the east and the 
north-east^ in addition to the constant opposition of the cur¬ 
rents, disheartened the companions of Columbus, and they 
began to murmur against any further prosecution of the 
voyage. The seamen thought that some hostile spell was 
operating, and the commanders remonstrated against attempt¬ 
ing to force their way in spite of the elements, with ships 
crazed and w'orm-eaten, and continually in need of repair. 
Few of his companions could s}mipathize with Columbus in 
his zeal for mere discovery. They were actuated by more 
gainful motives, and looked back with regret on the rich 
coast they had left behind, to go in search of an imaginary 
strait. It is probable that Columbus himself began to doubt 
the object of his enterprise. If he knew the details of the 
recent voyage of Bastides, he must have been aware that he 
had arrived from an opposite quarter to about the place 
where that navigator’s exploring voyage from the east had 
{germinated; consequently that there was but little probability 
of the existence of the strait he had imagined.'^ 

At all events, he determined to relinquish the further pro- 

* Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 23. Hist, del Almirante, cap. 92. 

‘ t It appears doubtful whether Columbus was acquainted with the 
exact particulars of that voyage, as they could scarcely have reached 
^pain previously to his sailing. Bastides had been seized in Hispaniola 
by Bobadilla, and was on hoard of that very fleet which was wrecked at 
the time that Colnmhus arrived off San Domingo. He escaped the fate 
that attended most of his companions, and returned to Spain, whore ho 
was rewarded by the sovereigns for his enterprise. Though some of his 
seamen had reached Spain previous to the sailing of Columbus, and 
had given a general idea of the voyage, it is doubtful whether he had 
transmitted his papers and charts. Porras, in his journal of the voyage 
of Columbus, states that they arrived at the place where the discoveries 
of Bastides terminated; but this information he may have obtained 
subsequently at San Domingo. 
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secution of his voyage eastward for the present, and to return 
to the coast of Yeragna, to search for those mines of which he 
nad heard so much, and seen so many indications. Should 
they prove equal to his hopes, he would have wherewithal to 
return to Spain in triumph and silence the reproaches of his 
enemies, even though he should fail in the leading object oi 
his expedition. 

Here, then, ended the lofty anticipations which had elevated 
Columbus above all mercenary interests; which had made him 
regardless of hardships and perils, and given an heroic cha¬ 
racter to the early paii: of this voyage. It is true, he had 
been in pursuit of a mere chimera, but it was the chimera oJ 
a splendid imagination and a penetrating judgment. If he 
was disappointed in his expectation of finding a strait througl 
the Isthmus of Darien, it was because Nature herself hac 
been disappointed, for she appears to have attempted to mak( 
one, but to have attempted it in vain. 

CHAPTER VL-.[1502.] 

On the 5th of December, Columbus sailed from El Retrete 
and relinquishing his course to the east, returned westward ii 
search of the gold mines of Yeragua. On the same evening 
he anchored in Puerto Bello, about ten leagues distant, whenci 
departing on the succeeding day, the wind suddenly veered t( 
the west, and began to blow directly adverse to the ne-v 
course he had adopted. For three months he had been long 
ing in vain for such a wund, and now it came merely to con 
tradict him. Here was a temptation to resume his route ^ 
the east, but he did not dare tinist to the continuance of thi 
wmd, which in these parts appeared but seldom to blow ifioi] 
that quarter. He resolved, therefore, to keep on in the pre 
sent direction, trusting that the breeze would soon changi 
again to the eastward. 

In a little while the wind began to blow with dreadful vio 
lence, and to shift about in such a manner as to baffle aJ 
seamanship. Unable to reach Yeragua, the ships were obligei 
to put back to Puerto Bello, and when they w^ould have en 
tered that harbour a sudden veering of the gale drove ther 
from the land. For nine days they were blown and tossei 
about at the mercy of a furious tempest, in an unknown sea 
and often exposed to the awful perils of a lee shore. It i 
wonderful that such open vessels, so crazed and decayed, couL 
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outlive sucli a commotiiorL of the elements. Nowhere » 
gtonn so awful as between the tropics. The sea, according ta 
the description of Columbus, boiled at times like a cauldi’on ^ 
at other times it ran in mountain weaves, covered with foam. 
At night the raging billows resembled great surges of flame, 
owing to those luminous particles wdiich cover the sui’face of 
the wuter in these seas, and throughout the whole course of 
the Gulf Stream. For a day and night the heavens glowed as 
a furnace wdth the incessant flashes of lightning, wdiile the 
toud claps of thunder were often mistaken by the afhighted 
mariners for signal guns of distress from their foundering 
companions. During the \vhole time, says Columbus, it 
poured down from the skies, not rain, but as it %vere a second 
deluge. The seamen were almost drowned in their open ves¬ 
sels. Haggard with toil and afiiight, some gave themselves 
over for lost; they confessed their sins to each other accord¬ 
ing to the rites of the Catholic religion, and prepared them¬ 
selves for death; many, in their desperation, called upon 
death as a welcome relief from such overwhelming horrors. 
In the midst of this wild tumult of the elements, they beheld 
a new object of alarm; the ocean in one place became strangely 
agitated; the water was whirled up into a kind of pjuamid or 
cone, while a livid cloud, tapering to a point, bent down to 
meet it. Joining together, they formed a vast column, which 
rapidly approached the ships, spinning along the surface of 
the deep, and drawing up the waters with a rushing sound. 
The affrighted mariners, when they beheld this water-spout 
advancing towards them, despaired of all human means to 
avert it, and began to repeat passages from St. John the 
Evangelist. The water-spout passed close by the ships with¬ 
out injuring them, and the trembling mariners attributed 
their escape to the miraculous efficacy of their quotations 
from the Scriptures.^' 

In this same night they lost sight of one of the caravels, 
and for three dark and stormy days gave it up for lost. At 
length, to their great relief, it rejoined the squadron, haring 
lost its boat, and been obliged to cut its eable, in an attempt 
to anchor on a boisterous coast, and having since been driven 
to and fr'o by the storm. For one or two days there was au 
interval of cahn, and the tempest-tossed mariners had time to 
breathe. They looked upon this tranquillity, however, 

* Las Casas, lib* ii, cap. 24. Hist, del Almirante, cap. 90. 
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deceitful, and in their gloomy mood beheld every thing with 
a doubtful and foreboding eye. Great numbers of sharks, so 
abundant and ravenous in these latitudes, were seen about the 
ships. This was construed into an evil omen; for among the 
supei-stitions of the seas, it is believed that these voracious 
fish can smell dead bodies at a distance; that they have a 
kind of presentiment of their prey, and keep about vessels 
which have sick persons on boai-d, or which are in danger of 
being wrecked. Several of these fish they caught, using 
lai'ge hooks fastened to chains, and sometimes baited merely 
with a piece of coloured cloth. From the maw of one they 
took out a living tortoise; fi*om that of another the head of a 
shai-k, recently thiuwn fi'om one of the ships; such is the in¬ 
discriminate voracity of these terrors of the ocean. Notwith¬ 
standing their superstitious fancies, the seamen were glad to 
use a part of these sharks for food, being very short of 
visions. The length of the voyage had consumed the great^ 
part of their sea stores; the heat and humidity of the climate, 
and the leakage of the ships, had damaged the remainder, and 
their biscuit was so filled with worms, that nohvithstanding 
their hunger they were obliged to eat it in the dark, lest their 
stomachs should revolt at its appearance.’^ 

At length, on the 17th, they were enabled to enter a port 
resembling a great canal, where they enjoyed three days of 
repose. The natives of this vicinity built their cabins in trees, 
on stakes or poles laid from one branch to another. The 
Spaniards supposed this to be through the fear of wild beasts, 
or of surprisals from neighbouring tribes; the different nation^ 
of these coasts being extremely hostile to one another. It 
may have been a precaution against inundations caused by 
floods from the mountains. After leaving this port, they 
were driven baclnvards and forwards by the changeable and 
tempestuous winds until the day after Christmas, when they 
sheltered themselves in another port, where they remained^ 
until the 3rd of .January, 1503, rcpaiiing one of the caravels, 
and procuring wood, water, and a supply of maize or Indian 
com. These measures being completed, they again put to 
sea, and on the day of Epiphany, to their great joy, anchored 
at the mouth of a river called by the natives Yebra, within a 
league or two of the river Vera^a, and in the country said tc 
be so rich in mines. To this river, from arriving at it cp thif 
♦ Hist, del Aheiranteu cap, 94 
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day of Epipliany, Colinnbxis gave the name of Belen or Beth¬ 
lehem. 

For neaiiy a month he had endeavoimed to accomplish the 
voyage from Puerto Bello to Veragua, a distance of about 
thirty leagues, and had encountered so many troubles and 
adversities, from changeable winds and currents, and bois¬ 
terous tempests, that he gave this intermediate line of sea 
board the name of La Costa cle los Contrastes, or The Coast o 
Contradictions. 

Columbus immediately ordered the mouths of the Bclen, 
and of its neighbouring river of Veragua, to be sounded. The 
latter proved too shallow to admit his vessels, but the Bclen 
was somewhat deeper, and it was thought they might enter it 
with safety. Seeing a village on the banks of the Belen, the 
admiral sent the boats on shore to procure information. On 
their approach, the inhabitants issued forth with weapons in 
hand to oppose their landing, but were readily pacified. 
They seemed unwilling to give any intelligence about the 
gold mines, but on being importuned, declared that they lay 
in the vicinity of the river of Veragua. To that river the 
boats were dispatched on the following day; they met with 
the reception so frequent along this coast, where many of 
the tribes were fierce and warlike, and are supposed to have 
been of Carib origin. As the boats entered the river, the 
natives salhed forth in their canoes, and others assembled in 
menacing style on the shores. The Spaniards, however, had 
brought with them an Indian of that coast, who put an end to 
•this show of hostility by assuring his countrymen that the 
strangers came only to traffic with them. 

The various accounts of the riches of these parts appeared 
to be confirmed by what the Spaniards saw and heard among 
these people. They procured in exchange for the veriest 
trifles, twenty plates of gold, with several pipes of the same 
metal and crude masses of ore. The Indians informed theta 
that the mines lay among distant mountains, and that when 
they went in quest of it they wTre obhged to practice rigorous 
fasting and continence.f 

^ Hist, del Almiraute, cap. 04. 

+ A superstitious notion with respect to gold appears to have been 
very prevalent among the natives. The Indians of Hispaniola observed 
the same privations when they sought for it, abstaining from food and 
trom sexual intercourse. Columbus, who seemed to look upon gold jv®’ 

^ li 2 
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Tiie favoxu'able report brought by the boats determined the 
admiral to remain in the neighbourhood. The river Belen 
having tbe greatest depth, two of the caravels entered it on 
the 9th of January, and the two others on the following day at 
high tide, which on that coast does not ris(5 above half a 
]6ithoni.'* The natives came to them in the most friendly 
manner, bringing gi’eat quantities of fish, with which that 
river abounded; they brought also golden ornaments to traffic, 
but continued to affirm that Veragua was the place whence 
the ore was procured. 

The Adelantado, with his usual activity and enterprise, set 
oE on the third day, ^vith the boats well armed, to ascend the 
Yeragua about a league and a half, to the residence of Qui- 
bian, the principal cacique. The chieftain, hearing of his 
intention, met him near the entrance of the river, attended by 
his subjects, in several canoes. He -was tall, of powerful 
frame, and warlike demeanor: the interview was extremely 
amicable. The cacique presented the Adelantado with the 
golden ornaments which he wore, and received as magnificent 
presents a few European trinkets. They parted mutually well 
pleased. On the following day Quibian visited the ships, 
where he was hospitably entertained by the admiral. Thev 
could only communicate by signs, and as the chieftain was of 
a taciturn and cautious character, the interview was not of 
long duration. Columbus made him several presents; the 
followers of the cacique exchanged many jewels of gold for 
the usual trifles, and Ouibian returned without much ceremony 
to his home. 

^ On the 24th of January, there was a sudden swelling of the 
river. The waters came rushing from the interior like a vast 
torrent; the ships were forced from their anchors, tossed 
from side to side, and driven against each other; the foremast 
of the admiral’s vessel was carried away, and the whole 
squadron was in imminent danger of shipwreck. While ex¬ 
posed to this peril in the river, they were prevented from 
running out to sea by a violent storm, and by the breakers 

one of the sacred and mystic treasures of the earth, wished to encourage 
similar observances among the Spaniards; exhorting them to purify 
themselves for the research of the mines by fasting, prayer, and chastity. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that his advice was but little attended to 
by his rapacious and sensual followers. 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 95. 
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'wliicli "beat upon tlie iDar. This sudden rising of tlie river, 
Columbus attributed to some heavy fall of rain among a range 
of distant mountains, to which he had given the name of the 
mountains of San Christoval. The highest of these rose to a 
peak far above the clouds. 

The weather continued extremely boisterous for several 
days. At length, on the 6th of February, the sea being 
tolerably calm, the Adelantado, attended by sixty-eight men 
well armed, proceeded in the boats to explore the Veragua, 
and seek its reputed mines. When he ascended the river and 
drew near to the village of Quibian, situated on the side of a 
hill, the cacique came down to the bank to meet him, with a 
great train of his subjects, unarmed, and making signs of 
peace. Quibian was naked, and painted after the fashion of 
the country. One of his attendants drew a great stone out 
of the river, and washed and rubbed it carefully, upon which 
the chieftain seated himself as upon a throne.f He received 
the Adelantado with great comtesy; for the lofty, vigorous, 
and iron form of the latter, and his look of resolution and 
command, were calculated to inspire awe and respect in an 
Indian warrior. The cacique, however, was wary and politic. 
His jealousy was awakened by the intrusion of these strangers 
into his territories; but he saw the futility of any open attempt 
to resist them. He acceded to the wishes of the Adelantado, 
therefore, to visit the interior of his dominions, and furnished 
him with three guides to conduct him to the mines. 

Leaving a number of his men to guard the boats, the Ade¬ 
lantado departed on foot with the remainder. After pene¬ 
trating into the interior about four leagues and a half, they 
slept for the first night on the banks of a river, which seemed 
to water the whole country with its windings, as they had 
crossed it upwards of forty times. On the second day, they 
proceeded a league and a half farther, and arrived among 
thick forests, where their guides informed them the mines 
were situated. In fact, the whole soil appeared to be impreg¬ 
nated with gold. They gathered it from among the roots 
of the ti-ees, which were of an immense height, and magnifi¬ 
cent foliage. In the space of two hours each man had col¬ 
lected a little quantity of gold, gathered from the surface of 
the earth. Hence the guides took the Adelantado to the 

* Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 25. Hist, del Almiiante, cap. 95. 

t Peter IMartyr, decad. iii. lib. iv. 
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summit of a liigli liill, and sho'wing liim an extent of country 
as far as the eye could roach, assured him that the whole of 
it, to the distance of twenty days’journey westward, abounded 
in gold, naming to him several of the principal places.* The 
Adelantado gazed with enraptured eye over a vast wilderness 
of continued forest, where only here and there a bright 
column of smoke from amidst the ti*ecs, gave sign of some 
savage hamlet, or solitary wigwam, and the wild unappropri¬ 
ated aspect of this golden coimtry delighted him more than 
if he had beheld it covered with towns and cities, and adorned 
with all the graces of cultivation. He returned with his 
party, in high spirits to the ships, and rejoiced the admii*al 
with the favourable report of his expedition. It was soon 
discovered, however, that the politic Quibian had deceived 
them. His guides, by his instructions, had taken the Span¬ 
iards to the mines of a neighbouring cacique with whom he 
was at war, hoping to divert them into the territories of his 
enemy. The real mines of Veragua, it was said, were nearer, 
and much more wealthy. 

The indefatigable Adelantado set forth again on the 16th 
of Februaiy, with an armed band of fifty-nine men, marching 
along the coast westward, a boat -vvith fourteen men keeping 
pace with him. In this excursion he explored an extensive 
tract of country, and visited the dominions of various caciques, 
by whom he was hospitably entertained. He met continu¬ 
ally with proofs of abundance of gold; the natives generally 
wearing great plates of it suspended round their necks by 
cotton cords. There were tracts of land, also, cultivated 
with Indian com,—one of which continued for the extent ol 
six leagues; and the country abounded with excellent fruits. 
He again heard of a nation in the inteiior, advanced in arts 
and arms, wearing clothing, and being armed like the Span¬ 
iards. Either these were vague and exaggerated rumours 
concerning the great empire of Peru, or the Adelantado had 
misunderstood the signs of his informants. He returned, 
after an absence of several days, with a great quantity of 
gold, and with animating accounts of the country. He had 
found no port, however, equal to the liver of Belen, and was 
convinced that gold was nowhere to he met with in such 
abundance as in the district of Veragua.f 

* Letter of the A.dmiral from Jamaica. 

i Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 25. Hist, del Almirante. can. 95. 
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CHAPTER VIL—[1503.1 

The reports brought to Columbiis, from every side, of the 
wealth of the neighbourhood; the golden tract of twenty 
days’journey in extent, shown to his brother from the moun¬ 
tain ; the rumours of a rich and civilized country at no great 
distance, all convinced him that he had reached one of the 
most favoured parts of the Asiatic continent. Again his 
ardent mind kindled up wdth glowing anticipations. He fan¬ 
cied himself aivived at a fountain-head of riches, at one of 
the sources of the unbounded wealth of King Solomon. 
Josephus, in his work on the antiquities of the Jews, had ex¬ 
pressed an opinion, that the gold for the building of the 
temple of Jeiasalem had been procured from the mines of the 
Aurca Chersonesus. Columbus supposed the mines of A^era- 
gua to be the same. They lay, as he observed, “ within the 
same distance from the pole and from the lineand if the 
information which he fancied he had received from the Indians 
was to be depended on, they were situated about the same 
distance from the Ganges,'"^' 

Here, then, it appeared to him, was a place at which to 
found a colony, and establish a mart that should become the 
emporium of a vast tract of mines. AVithin the two first 
days after his arrival in the country, as ho wTote to the 
sovereigns, he had seen more signs of gold than in Hispa¬ 
niola during four years. That island, so long the object of 
Ins pride and hopes, had been taken from him, and was a 
scene of confusion; the pearl coast of Paria was ravaged by 
mere adventurers; all his plans concerning both had been 
defeated; but here \Yas a far more wealthy region than either, 
and one calculated to console him for all his wrongs and 
deprivations. 

On consulting with his brother, therefore, he resolved im¬ 
mediately to commence an establishment here, for the purpose 
of securing the possession of the country, and exploring and 
working the mines. The Adelantado agreed to remain with 
the greater part of the people, w'hile the admiral should return 
to Spain for reinforcements and supplies. The greatest dis¬ 
patch was employed in carrying this plan into immediate 
operation. Eighty men Avere selected to remain. They were 
separated into parties of about ten each, and commenced 


* Letter of Columhus from Jamaica. 
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building bouses on a small eminence, situated on tbe bank of 
a creek, about a bow-sbot within tbe mouth of tbe riyer Belen. 
Tbe bouses were of wood, thatched with tbe leaves of palm- 
tees. One larger than the rest was to serve as a magazine, 
to receive their ammunition, artillerj’’, and a part of their 
provisions. Tbe principal part was stored, for greater secu¬ 
rity, on board one of the caravels, which "was to be left for 
the use of the colony. It was time they had but a scanty 
supply of European stores remaining, consisting chiefly of 
biscuit, cheese, pulse, wine, oil, and vinegar; but the countiy 
produced bananas, plantains, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, and 
other fruit. There was also maize in abundance, together with 
various roots, such as were found in Hispaniola. The rivers 
and sea-coast abounded with flsh. The natives, too, made 
beverages of vaiious kinds. One horn the juice of the pine¬ 
apple, having a vinous flavour; another from maize, resem¬ 
bling beer; and another from the fruit of a species of palm- 
tree.There appeared to be no danger, therefore, of suffer¬ 
ing from famine. Columbus took pains to conciliate the good¬ 
will of the Indians, that they might supply the wants of the 
colony during his absence, and he made many presents to 
Quibian, by way of reconciling him to this intrusion into his 
tenitories.f 

The necessary arrangements being made for the colony, 
and a number of the houses being roofed, and sufficiently 
finished for occupation, the admiral prepai’ed for his depar¬ 
ture, when an imlooked-for obstacle presented itself. The 
heavy rains which had so long distressed him during thi^ 
expedition had recently ceased. The toirents from the moun¬ 
tains were over; and the river which had once put him to 
such peril by its sudden swelling, had now become so shallow, 
that there was not above half a fathom water on the bar. 
Though his vessels were small, it was impossible to di'aw them 
over the sands, which choked the mouth of the river, for 
there was a swell rolling and tumbling upon them, enough 
to dash his worm-eaten barks to pieces. He was obliged, 
therefore, to wait with patience, and pray for the retmm of 
those rains which he had lately deplored. 

In the meantime, Quibian beheld, ^vith secret jealousy and 
indignation, these strangers erecting habitations, and mani¬ 
festing an intention of establishing themselves in his territo- 
♦ Hist, del Almirante, cap. 96. f Better from Jamaica, 
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lies. He was of a bold and warlike spiiit, and liad a great 
force of warriors at liis command; and being ignorant of tlie 
vast superiority of the Europeans in the art of war, thought 
it easy, by a well-concerted artifice, to overwhelm and destroy 
them. lie sent messengers round, and ordered all his fight¬ 
ing men to assemble at his residence on the river Veragna, 
under pretext of making war upon a neighbouring province. 
Numbers of the waniors, in repairing to his head-quarters, 
passed by the harbour. No suspicions of their real design 
were entertained by Columbus or his officers; but their move¬ 
ments attracted the attention of the chief notary, Diego 
ISIendez, a man of a shrewd and prying character, and zea¬ 
lously devoted to the admiral. Doubting some treachery, he 
communicated his suiunises to Columbus, and offered to coast 
along in an armed boat to the river Veragna, and reconnoitre 
the Indian camp. His offer was accepted, and he sallied 
from the river accordingly^ but had scarcely advanced a league, 
when he descried a large force of Indians on the shore. 
Landing alone, and ordering that the boat should be kept 
afloat, he entered among them. There were about a thousand, 
armed and supplied with provisions, as if for an expedition.^ 
He offered to accompany them with his armed boat; his offer 
was declined wuth evident signs of impatience. Returning to 
his boat, he kept watch upon them all night, until, seeing 
they were vigilantly observed, they returned to Veragna. 

Mendez hastened back to the admiral, and gave it as his 
opinion that the Indians had been on their way to surprise 
tSie Spaniards. The admiral was loth to believe in such trea¬ 
chery, and was desirous of obtaining clearer information, 
before he took any step that might interrupt the apparentiv 
good understanding that existed with the natives. Mendez 
now undertook, with a single companion, to penetrate by 
^land to the head-quarters of Q-uibian, and endeavour to ascer¬ 
tain his intentions. Accompanied by one Rodrigo de Escobar, 
he proceeded on foot along the sea-board, to avoid the tangled 
forests, and arriving at the mouth of the Veragna, found two 
canoesuwith Indians, whom he prevailed on, by presents, to 
convey him and his companion to the village of the cacique. 
It was on the bank of the river; the houses were detached 
and interspersed among trees. There was a bustle of warlike 
preparation in the place, and the anival of the two Spaniards 
evidently excited surprise and uneasiness. The residenc§ of 
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the cacique was larger than the others, and situated cn a liill 
which rose from the water’s edge. Quibian was confined to 
the house oy indisposition, having been wounded in the leg 
by an arrow. Mendez gave himself out as a surgeon come to 
cure the wound; with great difficulty and by force of presents 
he obtained permission to proceed. On the crest of the hill 
and in front of the cacique’s dwelling, was a broad, level, 
open place, round which, on posts, were the heads of three 
hundred enemies slain in battle. Undismayed by this dismal 
array, Mendez and his companion crossed the place toward 
the den of this grim wanior. A number of women and 
children about the door fied into the house with piercing cries. 
A young and powerful Indian, son to tlie cacique, sallied 
forffi in a violent rage, and struck Mendez a blow which made 
him recoil several paces. The latter pacified him by pre¬ 
sents and assurances that he came to cure his father’s wound, 
in proof of which he produced a box of ointment. It was 
impossible, however, to gain access to the cacique, and Men¬ 
dez returned with aU haste to the harbour to report to the 
admiral what he had seen and learnt. It was evident there 
was a dangerous plot impending over the Spaniards, and as 
far as Mendez could learn from the Indians who had taken 
him up the nver in their canoe, the body of a thousand war¬ 
riors which he had seen on his previous reconnoitering expe¬ 
dition, had actually been on a hostile enterprise against the 
harbour, but had given it up on finding themselves observ^ed. 

This information was confirmed by an Indian of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who had become attached to the Spaniards and 
acted as interpreter. He revealed to the admiral the designs 
of his countrymen, which he had overheard. Quibian intended 
to surprise the harbour at night wdth a great force, bum the 
ships and houses, and make a general massacre. Thus fore¬ 
warned, Columbus immediately set a double watch upon the 
harbour. The military spirit of the Adelantado suggested 
bolder expedient. The hostile plan of Quibian was doubtless 
delayed by his wound, and in the meantime he would main¬ 
tain the semblance of friendship. The Adelantado deter¬ 
mined to march at once to his residence, capture him, his 
family, and principal warriors, send them prisoners to Spain, 
and take possession of his village. 

With the Adelantado, to conceive a plan was to carry it 
into immediate execution, and, in fact, the impending danger 
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admitted of no delay. Taking 'vyitL. him seventy-four men, 
well armed, among whom was Diego Mendez, and being 
accompanied by the Indian interpreter who had revealed the 
plot, he set off on the 30th of March, in boats, to the mouth 
of the Veragua, ascended it rapidly, and before the Indians 
could have notice of his movements, landed at the foot of the 
hill on wliich the house of Quibian was situated. 

Lest the cacique should take alarm and fly at the sight of a 
large force, he ascended the hill, accompanied by only five 
men, among whom was Diego Mendez; ordering the rest to 
come on, with great caution and secresy, two at a time, and 
at a distance from each other. On the discharge of an 
arquebuse, they were to suiTound the dwelling and suffer no 
one to escape. 

As the Adelantado drew near to the house, Quibian came 
forth, and seating himself in the portal, desired the Adelan¬ 
tado to approach singly. Don Bartholomew now ordered 
Diego Mendez and his four* companions to remain at a little 
distance, and when they should see him take the cacique by 
the arm, to rush immediately to his assistance. He then 
advanced with his Indian interpreter, through whom a short 
conversation took place, relative to the surrounding country. 
The Adelantado then adverted to the wound of the cacique, 
and pretending to examine it, took him by the arm. At the 
concerted signal, four of the Spaniards rushed forward, the 
fifth discharged the arquebuse. The cacique attempted to 
get loose, but was firmly held in the iron gvasp of the Ade¬ 
lantado. Being both men of great muscular power, a violent 
struggle ensued, Don Bartholomew, however, maintained 
the mastery, and Diego Mendez and his companions coming 
to his assistance, Quibian was bound hand and foot. At the 
report of the arquebuse, the main body of the Spaniards 
surrounded the house, and seized most of those who were 
within, consisting of fifty persons, old and young. Among 
these were the wives and children of Quibian, and several of 
his principal subjects. No one was wounded, for there was 
no resistance, and the Adelantado never peimittcd wanton 
oloodshed. When the poor savages saw their prince a captive, 
they filled the air with lamentations; imploring his release, 
and offering for his ransom a great treasui*e, which they said 
lay concealed in a neighboming forest. 

The Adelantado was deaf to their supnlications and thew 
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offers. Quibian was too dangerous a foe to be set at liberty; 
as a prisoner, he would be a hostage for the security of the 
settlement Anxious to secure his pi*ize, he determined to 
send the cacique and the other prisoners on board of the 
boats, while he remained on shore 'with a part of his men to 
pursue the Indians who had escaped. Juan Sanchez, the 
principal pilot of the squadron, a powerful and spirited man, 
volunteered to take charge of the captives. On committing 
the chieftain to his care, the Adelantado warned him to be on 
his guard against any attempt at rescue or escape. The 
sturdy pilot replied that if the cacique got out of his hands, 
he would give them leave to pluck out his beard, hair by 
hair; with this vaxmt he departed, bearing off Quibian botmd 
hand and foot. On aniving at the boat, he secured him by 
a strong cord to one of the benches. It was a dark night. 
As the boat proceeded down the river, the cacique com¬ 
plained piteously of the painfulness of his bonds. The rough 
heart of the pilot was touched with compassion, and he 
loosened the cord by which Quibian was tied to the bench, 
keeping the end of it in his hand. The wily Indian watched 
his opportunity, and when Sanchez was looking another way, 
plunged into the wuter and disappeared. So sudden and 
violent was his plunge, that the pilot had to let go the cord, 
lest he should be drawn in after him. The darkness of the 
night, and the bustle which took place, in preventing the 
escape of the other prisoners, rendered it impossible to pur¬ 
sue the cacique, or even to ascertain his fate. Juan Sanchez 
hastened to the ships with the residue of the captives, deeply 
mortified at being thus outwitted by a savage. 

The Adelantado remained all night on shore. The follow¬ 
ing morning, when he beheld the wild, broken, and moun¬ 
tainous nature of the country, and the scattered situation of 
the habitations, perched on different heights, he gave up the 
search after the Indians, and retmned to the ships with tSe 
spoils of the cacique’s mansion. These consisted of brace¬ 
lets, anklets, and massive plates of gold, such as were worn 
round the neck, together with two golden coronets. The 
whole amounted to the value of three hundred ducats.* One 
fifth of the booty was set apaii: for the crown. The residue 
was shared among those concerned in the enterprise. To the 

* Equivalent to one thousand two hundred and eighty-one dollars at 
the present day. 
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Adelaiitacio one of the coronets was assigned as a trophy of 
his exploit. 

CHAPTER VIII.^^[lo03.] 

It %yas hoped by Columbus that the vigorous measure of the 
Adelantado would strike terror into the Indians of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and prevent any further designs upon the settle¬ 
ment. Quibian had probably perished. If he survived, he 
must be disheartened by the captivity of his family, and 
several of his principal subjects, and fearful of theii* being 
made responsible for any act of violence on his part. The 
heavy rains, therefore, which fall so frequently among the 
mountains of this isthmus, having again swelled the river, 
Columbus made his final arrangements for the management of 
the colony, and having given much wholesome counsel to the 
Spaniards who were to remain, and taken an affectionate 
leave of his brother, got under weigh with three of the 
caravels, leaving the fourth for the use of the settlement. 
As the water was still shallow at the bar, the ships were 
lightened of a great part of their cargoes, and towed out by 
the boats in calm weather, grounding repeatedly. When 
fairly released from the river, and their cargoes re-shipped, 
they anchored mthin a league of the shore, to await a favour¬ 
able vind. It was the intention of the admiral to touch at 
Hispaniola, on his way to Spain, and send thence supplies 
and reinforcements. The wind continuing adverse, he sent a 
boat on shore on the 6th of April, under the command of 
Diego Tristan, captain of one of the caravels, to procure 
wefbd and water, and make some communications to the Ade¬ 
lantado. The expedition of this boat proved fatal to its crew, 
but was providential to the settlement. 

The cacique Quibian had not perished as some had sup¬ 
posed. Though both hands and feet were bound, yet in the 
water lie was as in his natural element. Plunging to the 
bottom, he swam below the surface until sufficiently distant 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 98. Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 27. Many 
of tbe particulars of this chapter are from a short narrative given by 
Diego Mendez, and inserted in his last will and testament. It is 
written in a strain of simple egotism, as he represents himself as the 
principal and almost tbe sole actor in every affair. The facts, however, 
have all the air of veracity, and being given on such a solemn occasion, 
the document is entitled to high credit. He will be found to distinguish 
himself on another hazardous and important occasion in the course of 
this history.—Vide Navarrete, CoUec., tom. t 
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to be out of view in the darkness of the night, and then 
emerging made his way to shore. The desolation of his home, 
and the capture of his wives and children, filled him with 
anguish; but when he saw the vessels in w^hich they were 
confined leaving the river, and bearing them off, he was 
transported with fury and despair. Detennined on a signal 
vengeance, he assembled a great number of his warriors, and 
came secretly upon the settlement. The thick woods by •which 
it was surrounded, enabled the Indians to approach unseen 
within ten paces. The Spaniards, thinking the enemy com¬ 
pletely discomfited and dispersed, were perfectly off their 
guard. Some had strayed to the sea-shore, to take a farewell 
look at the ships; some were on board of the caravel in the 
river; others were scattered about the houses; on a sudden, 
the Indians rushed from their concealment with yells and 
bowlings, launched their javelins through the roofs of palm- 
leaves, hurled them in at tihe -windows, or thrust them through 
the crevices of the logs which composed the walls. As-^e 
houses were small, several of the inhabitants were wounded. 
On the first alarm, the Adelantado seized a lance, and sallied 
forth with seven or eight of his men. He was joined by 
Diego Mendez and several of his companions, and they drove 
the enemy into the forest, killing and wounding several of 
them. The Indians kept up a brisk fire of darts and arrows 
from among the trees, and made furious sallies with their 
■war-clubs; but there was no withstanding the keen edge of 
the Spanish weapons, and a fierce blood-hound being let 
loose upon them, completed their terror. They fled howling 
through the forest, leaving a number dead on the field, having 
killed one Spaniard, and wnunded eight. Among the latter 
w^as the Adelantado, who received a slight thrust of a javelin 
in the breast. 

Diego Tristan arrived in his boat during the contest, but 
feared to approach the land, lest the Spaniards should rush 
on board in such numbers as to sink him. When the Indians 
had been put to flight, he proceeded up the river in quest of 
fresh water, disregarding the warnings of those on shore, that 
he might be cut off by the enemy in their canoes. 

The river was deep and narrow, shut in by high banks, 
and overhanging trees. The forests on each side were thick 
and impeneti-able; so that there was no landing-place, e^c- 
e^pting here and there where a footpath wound down to 
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some fisliing'groundj or some place where the natives kept 
their canoes. 

The boat had ascended about a league above the village, to 
a part of the river where it was completely overshadowed by 
lofty banks and spreading trees. Suddenly, yells and war- 
w^hoops, and blasts of conch-shells rose on every side. Light 
canoes daited forth in every direction from dark hollows, and 
overhanging thickets, each dexterously managed by a single 
savage, wliile others stood up brandishing and hurling their 
lances. Missiles were launched also from the banks of the 
river, and the branches of the trees. There were eight 
sailors in the boat, and three soldiers. Galled and wounded 
by darts and arrows, confounded by the yells and blasts of 
conchs, and the assaults which thickened from every side, 
they lost all presence of mind, neglected to use either oars or 
fire-arms, and only sought to shelter themselves with their 
bucklers. Diego Tristan had received several wounds; but 
still displayed great intrepidity, and was endeavouring to 
animate ^his men, when a javehn pierced his right eye, and 
struck him dead. The canoes now closed upon the boat, and 
a general massacre ensued. But one Spaniard escaped, Juan 
de Noya, a cooper of Seville. Having fallen overboard in 
the midst of the action, he dived to the bottom, swam under 
water, gained the bank of the river unperceived, and made 
his way do%-sm to the settlement, bringing tidings of the 
massacre of his captain and comrades. 

The Spariiards were completely dismayed, were few in 
number, several of them were wounded, and they were in the 
midst of tribes of exasperated savages, far more fierce and 
warlike than those to whom they had been accustomed. 
The ad m i r al being ignorant of their misfortunes, would sail 
away without yielding them assistance, and they would be 
Left to sink beneath the overwhelming force of barbarous 
loes, or to perish with hunger on this inhospitable coast 
In their despair they determined to take the caravel which 
had been left with them, and abandon the place altogether. 
The Adelantado remonstrated with them in vain; nothing 
would content them but to put to sea immediately. Here a 
new alarm awaited them. The torrents having subsided, the 
jfiver was again shallow, and it was impossible for the caravel 
to pass over the bar. They now took the bout of the caravel, 
to beai tidings of their danger to the admiral, and implore 
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him not to abandon them; but the wind was boisteiuus, a 
high sea was rolling, and a heavy surf, tumbling and breaking 
at the mouth of the river, prevented the boat from getting 
out. Horrors increased upon them. The mangled bodies of 
Diego Tristan and his men came floating down the stream, 
and drifting about the hai-bour, with flights of crH>ws, and 
other carrion birds, feeding on them, and hovering, and 
screaming, and fighting about their prey. The forlorn Spa¬ 
niards contemplated this scene with shuddering; it appeared 
ominous of their own fate. 

In the meantime the Indians, elated by their triumph over 
the crew of the boat, renewed their hostilities. Whoops and 
yells answered each other from various parts of the neighbor¬ 
hood. The dismal sound of conehs and war-drums in the 
deep bosom of the woods, showed that the number of the 
enemy was continually augmenting. They would rush forth 
occasionally upon straggling parties of Spaniards, and make 
partial attacks upon the houses. It was considered no longer 
safe to remain in the settlement, the close forest which sm’- 
rounded it being a covert for the approaches of the enemy. 
The Adelantado chose, therefore, an open place on the shore 
at some distance from the wood. Here he caused a kind of 
bulwark to be made of the boat of the caravel, and of chests, 
casks, and s^lar articles. Two places were left open as 
embrasures, in which were placed a couple of falconets, or 
small pieces of artillery, in such a manner as to command the 
neighbourhood. In this little fortress the Spaniards shut 
thomselves up; its walls were sufficient to screen them from 
the darts and arrows of the Indians, but mostly they depended 
upon their fire-arms, the soimd of which struck dismay into 
the savages, especially when they saw the effect of the balls, 
splintering and rending the trees around them, and carrying 
havoc to such a distance. The Indians were thus kept in 
check for the present, and deterred from venturing from th^ 
forest; but the Spaniai'ds, exhausted by constant watching 
and incessant alarms, anticipated all kinds of evil when their 
ammumtion should be exhausted, or they should be driven 
forth by hunger to seek for food.^ 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 98. Las Casas, lib. iL Letter cf Co- 
InmDus from Jamaica. Eolation of Diego Mendez, and Journal of 
Forras, Havarrete tom. i. ^ . ... 
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CHAPTER IX.—[1503.] 

While tlie Adeluntado and his men were exposed to stion 
imminent peril on shore, gi’eat anxiety prevailed on board of 
the ships. Day after day elapsed without the return of Diego 
Tristan and his party, and it was feared some disaster had 
befallen them. Columbus would have sent on shore to make 
inquiries; but there was only one boat remaining for the 
service of the squadron, and he dared not risk it in the rough 
sea and hea\^ surf. A dismal circumstance occurred to in¬ 
crease the gloom and uneasiness of the crews. On board of 
one of the caravels were confined the family and household of 
the cacique Quibian. It was the intention of Columbus to 
carry them to Spain, trusting that as long as they remained 
in the power of the Spaniards, their tribe would be deterred 
from farther hostilities. They were shut up at night in the 
forecastle of the caravel, the hatchway of which was secured 
by a strong chain and padlock. As several of the crew slept 
upon the hatch, and it was so high as to be considered out of 
reach of the prisoners, they neglected to fasten the chain. 
The Indians discovered their negligence. Collecting a quan¬ 
tity of stones from the ballast of the vessel, they made a 
great heap directly under the hatchway. Several of the most 
powerful waniors mounted upon the top, and bending their 
backs, by a sudden and simultaneous effort, forced up the 
hatch, flinging the seamen who slept upon it to the opposite 
side of the ship. In an instant the greater part of the 
Indians sprang forth, plunged into the sea, and swam for 
shore. Several, however, ^vere prevented from sallying forth; 
others were seized on the deck, and forced back into the 
forecastle; the hatchway was carefully chained down, and a 
guard was set for the rest of the night. In the morning, 
when the Spaniards went to examine the captives, they were 
»*ill found dead. Some had hanged themselves with the ends 
of ropes, their knees touching the floor; others had strangled 
themselves by straining the cords tight with their feet. Such 
was the fierce, unconquerable si3irit of these people, and their 
horror of the white men."^ 

The escape of the prisoners occasioned groat anxiety to the 
admiral, fearing they would stimulate their countrymen to 
same violent act of vengeance; and he trembled for the safety 

* Hkt. d@l Almirante, cap. 99. 

2 M 
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of liis brotlier. Still this painful mystery reigned over the 
land. The boat of Diego Tiistan did not return, and the 
raging surf prevented cdl communication. At length, one 
Pedro Ledesma, a pilot of Seville, a man of about forty-five 
years of asre, and of great strength of body and mind, offered, 
if the boat ^^ould take him to the edge of the surf, to swim 
to shore, and bring off news. He had been piqued by the 
'ichievement of the Indian capt'vcs, in ST;\imniing to land at 
a league’s distance, in defiance of sea and surf. “ Surely,” 
he said, “ if they dare venture so much to procure their 
individual liberties, I ought to brave at least a part of the 
danger, to save the lives of so many companions.” His offer 
was gladly accepted by the admiral, and was boldly accom¬ 
plished. The boat approached with him as near to the surf 
as safety would permit, where it was to await his return. 
Here,^ stripping himself, he plunged into the sea, and after 
buffeting for some time with the breakers, sometimes rising 
upon their surges, sometimes buined beneath them and dashed 
U 2 :)on the sand, he succeeded in reaching the shore. 

He found his countrymen shut up in their forlorn fortress, 
beleaguered by savage foes, and learnt the tragical fate of 
Diego Tristan and his companions. Many of the Spaniards, 
in tlieir hoiTor and despair, had thi’own off all subordination, 
refused to assist in any measure that had in view" a con¬ 
tinuance in this place, and thought of nothing but escape. 
'IVhen they beheld Ledesma, a messenger from the ships, they 
.surrounded him with ffantic eagerness, urging him to implore 
the admiral to take them on board, and not abandon them bn 
a coast where their destruction was inevitable. They wore 
prepai-ing canoes to take them to the ships, when the weather 
should moderate, the boat of the caravel being too small; 
and swore that, if the admiral refused to take them on board, 
they would embark in the cai-avel, as soon as it could b^ 
extricated from the river, and abandon themselves to the 
mercy of the seas, rather than remain upon that fatal coast. 

Having heard all that his forlorn countT 3 nnen had to say, 
and co mm un i cated with the Adelantado and his officers, 
Ledesma set out on his perilous retxim. He again braved 
the surf and the breakers, reached the boat which was waiting 
for him, and was conveyed back to the ships, llie disastro?as 
tidings from the land fiUed the heart of the admiral with grief 
and alarm. To leave his brother on shore, would be to 
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axpcse him to the mutiny of his own men, and the ferocity of 
the savages. He could spare no reinforcement fi.*om his 
ships, the crews being so much weakened by the loss of 
Tristan and his companions. Eather than the settlement 
should be broken up, he would gladly have joined the 
Adelantado with all his people ; but in such ease how could 
intelligence be conveyed to the sovereigns of this important 
discovery, and how could supplies be obtained firom Spain ? 
There appeared no alternative, therefore, but to embark all 
the people, abandon the settlement for the present, and return 
at some future day, with a force competent to take secure 
possession of the country.*’*' The state of the weather ren¬ 
dered the practicabihty even of this plan doubtful. The wind 
continued high, the sea rough, and no boat could pass be¬ 
tween the squadi-on and the land. The situation of the ships 
was itself a matter of extreme solicitude. Feebly manned, 
crazed by storms, and ready to fall to pieces from the ravages 
of the teredo, they were anchored on a lee shore, with a 
boisterous wind and sea, in a climate subject to tempests, and 
where the least augmentation of the weather might di-ive 
them among the breakers. Every hour increased the anxiety 
of Columbus for his brother, his people, and his ships, and 
each hour appeared to render the impending dangers more 
imminent. Days of constant perturbation, and nights of 
sleepless anxiety, preyed upon a constitution broken by age, 
by maladies and hardships, and produced a fever of the mind, 
in which he was visited by one of those mental hallucinations 
deemed by him mysterious and supernatural. In a letter to 
the sovereigns he gives a solemn accoimt of a kind of vision 
by which he was comforted in a dismal night, when full of 
despondency and tossing on a couch of pain :— 

Wearied and sighing,” says he, “ I fell into a slumber, 
when I heard a piteous voice saying to me, ‘ O fool, and slow 
*10 believe and serve thy God, who is the God of all 1 What 
did he more for Moses, or for his servant David, than he has 
done for thee ? From the time of thy birth he has ever had 
thee under his pecuhar care. When he saw thee of a fitting 
age he made thy name to resound marvellously throughout 
the earth, and thou wert obeyed in many lands, and didst 
acquire honourable fame among ChristiaLS. Of the gates of 
the Ocean Sea, shut up with such mighty chains, he deli- 
* Letter of Columbus from Jamaica. 

2 M 2 
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vered thee the keys; the Indies, those wealthy regions of the 
world, he gave thee for thine own, and empowered thee to 
dispose of them to others, according to thy pleasure. What 
did he more for the great people of Israel when he led them 
forth from Egypt ? Or for David, whom, from being a shep¬ 
herd, he made a king in Judea ? Turn to him, then, and 
acknowledge thine error; his mercy is infinite. He has 
many and vast inheritances yet in reserve. Fear not to 
seek them. Thine age shall be no impediment to any great 
undertaking. Abraham was above an hundred years when 
he begat Isaac; and was Sarah youthful? Thou urgest 
despondingly for succour. Answer! who hath afflicted thee 
so much, and so many times?—God, or the world? The 
privileges and promises which God hath made thee he hath 
never broken; neither hath he said, after having received thy 
services, that his meaning was different, and to be under¬ 
stood in a different sense. He performs to the very letter. 
He fulfils all that he promises, and with increase. Such is 
his custom. I have shown thee what thy Creator hath done 
for thee, and what he doeth for all. The present is the 
reward of the toils and perils thou hast endured in serving 
others.' I heard ax* this," adds Columbus, ‘‘ as one almost 
dead, and had no power to reply to words so true, excepting 
to weep for my errors. Whoever it was that spake to me, 
finished by saying, ‘ Fear not! Confide! AH these tribula¬ 
tions are written in marble, and not without cause.' " 

Such is the singular statement which Columbus gave to 
the sovereigns of his supposed vision. It has been suggested 
that this was a mere ingenious fiction, adroitly devised by 
him to convey a lesson to his prince; but such an idea is in¬ 
consistent with his character. He was too deeply imbued 
with awe of the Deity, and with reverence for his sovereign, 
to make use of such an artifice. The words here spoken to 
him by the supposed voice, are truths which dwelt upon his 
mind, and grieved his spirit during his waking hours. It is 
natural that they should recur vividly and coherently in his 
feverish dreams; and in recalling and relating a dream one is 
imconsciously apt to give it a little coherency. Besides, 
Columbus had a solemn belief that he was a peculiar instru¬ 
ment in the hands of Providence, which, together with a deep 
tinge of superstition, common to the age, made him prone te 
mistake every strildng dream for a revelation* He is not to 
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be measured by tlie same standard with ordinary men in 
ordinary circumstances. It is difficult for the mind to realize 
Ms situation, and to conceive the exaltations of spirit to 
which he must have been subjected. The artless manner in 
which, in Ms letter to the sovereigns, he mingles up the 
rhapsodies and dreams of his imagination, vdth simple facts, 
and sound practical observations, pouring them forth with a 
kind of scriptural solemnity and poetiy of language, is one of 
the most striking illustrations of a character richly com¬ 
pounded of extraordinaiy and apparently eontindictory 
elements. 

Immediately after this supposed vision, and after a duration 
of nine days, the boisterous weather subsided, the sea became 
calm, and the communication with the land was restored. It 
was found impossible to extricate the remaining cara^ el from 
the river; but every exertion was made to bring off the 
people and the property, before there should be a return of bad 
weather. In this, the exertions of the zealous Diego Mendez 
were eminently efficient. He had been for some days pre¬ 
paring for such an emergency. Cutting up the sails of the 
caravel, he made great sacks to receive the biscuit. He 
lashed two Indian canoes together with spars, so that they 
could not be overturned by the waves, and made a platform 
on them capable of sustaining a great burden. This kind of 
raft was laden repeatedly with the stores, arms, and ammuni¬ 
tion, which had been left on shore, and with the furmtme of 
the caravel, wMch was entirely dismantled. When well 
freighted, it was towed by the boat to the ships. In this 
way, by constant and sleepless exertions, in the space of two 
days, almost everything of value was transported on board 
the squadron, and little else left than the hull of the caravel, 
stranded, decayed, and rotting in the river. Diego Mendez 
superintended the whole emDarkation with unwearied watch¬ 
fulness and activity. He, and five compamons, were the last 
to leave the shore, remaining all mght at their perilous post, 
and embarking in the morning with the last cargo of effects. 

Nothing coffid equal the transports of the Spaniards, when 
they found themselves once more on board of the sMps, and 
saw a space of ocean between them and those forests which 
had lately seemed destined to be their graves. The joy of 
their comrades seemed little inferior to their own; and the 
perils and hardsMps which yet surrounded them, were for- 
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gotten for a time in mutual congratulations. Tlic a^niral 
was so much impressed with a sense of the high services 
rendered by Diego Mendez, throughout the late time of 
danger and disaster, that be gave hina the command of the 
caravel, vacant by the death of the unfortunate Diego Tristan.^ 

CHAPTER X.—[1503.] 

The wind at length becoming favourable, Columbus set 
sail, towards the end of April, from the disastrous coast of 
Veragua. The wretched condition of the ships, the en¬ 
feebled state of the crews, and the scarcity of provisions, 
determined him to make the best of his way to Hispaniola, 
where he might refit his vessels and procure the necessary 
supplies for flie voyage to Europe. To the surprise of his 
pilot and crews, however, on maldng sail, he stood again 
along the coast to the eastward, instead of steering north, 
which they considered the direct route to Huspaniola. They 
fancied that he intended to proceed immediately for Spain, 
and murmured loudly at the madness of attempting so long a 
voyage, with ships destitute of stores and consumed by Qie 
woims. Columbus and his brother, however, had studied 
the navigation of those seas with a more observant and 
experienced eye. They considered it advisable to gain a 
considerable distance to the east, before standing across for 
Hispaniola, to avoid being swept away, far below their 
destined port, by the strong currents setting constantly to the 
west.f llie admiral, however, did not impart his reasons 
to the pilots, being anxious to keep the knowledge of his 
routes as much to himself as possible, seeing that there were 
so many adventurers crowding into the field, and ready to 
follow on his track. He even took fi:om the mariners their 
chai*ts,J and boasts, in a letter to the sovereigns, that none of 
his pilots would be able to retrace the route to and fi*om 
Veragua, nor to describe where it was situated. 

Disregarding the murmurs of his men, therefore, he con¬ 
tinued along the coast eastward as far as Puerto Bello. Here 
he was obliged to leave one of the caravels, being so pierced 

♦ Hist, del Almirante, cap. "00. Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 29. Ee- 
Iwion por Diego Mendez. Letter of Columbus from Jamaica. Journal 
of Por^ Xavarrete, Colec., tom. i. 

t Hist, del Aimirante. Letter from Jamaica. 

X J oumal of Porras, Havarrete, Collec., t. i. 
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DT worms, that it was impossible to keep her afloat All the 
crews were now crow'ded into two caravels, and these 'vyere 
li ttle better than mere wrecks. The utmost exertions were 
necessary to keep them li ee from water; while the incessant 
labour of the pumps bore hard on men enfeebled by scanty 
diet, and dejected by various hardships. Continuing onw^ard, 
they passed Port Rctretc, and a number of islands to wdiicli 
the admu'al gave the name of Las Barbas, now termed the 
Mulatas, a little beyond Point Bias. Here ho supposed that 
he had arrived at the province of Mangi in tlie territories of 
the Grand Khan, described by Marco Polo as adjoining to 
CathayHe continued on about ten leagues farther, until 
he approached the entrance of what is at present called the 
Gulf of Dai’ien. Here he had a consultation with his cap¬ 
tains and pilots, wdio remonstrated at his persisting in this 
struggle against contrary winds and currents, representing 
the lamentable plight of the ships, and the infirm state of the 
crews.f Bidding farewell, therefore, to the main-land, he 
stood northward on the 1st of May, in quest of Hispaniola. 
As the wind was easterly, with a strong current setting to 
the w'cst, he kept as near the wind as possible. So little did 
his pilots know of their situation, that they supposed them¬ 
selves to the east of the Caiibbee Islands, whereas the admiral 
feared that, with all his exertions, he should fall to the west¬ 
ward of Hispaniola.^ His apprehensions proved to be well 
founded; for, on the 10th of the month, he came in sight of 
two small low islands to the northwest of Hispaniola, to which, 
from the great quantities of tortoises seen about them, he 
gave the name of the Tortugas ; they are now known as the 
Caymans. Passing wide of these, and continuing directly 
north, he found himself, on the 30th of May, among the 
cluster of islands on the south side of Cuba, to which he had 
formerly given the name of the Queen's Gardens; having 
been carried between eight and nine degrees west of his 
destined port. Here he cast anchor near one of the Keys, 
about ten leagues from the main island. His crews were 
suffering excessively through scanty provisions and great 
fatigue; nothing was left of the sea-stores but a little biscuit, 
oil, and vinegar; and they were obliged to labour incessantly 
at the pumps, to keep the vessels afloat. They had scarcely 

* Letter from Jamaica. 

+ Testimony of Petra de Ledesma. Pleito de los Colones. 

$ Letter from Jamaica. 
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Anchored at these islands, when there came on, at midnight, 
a sudden tempest, of such violence, that according to the 
sti'ong expression of Columbus, it seemed as if the world 
would dissolve."^*' They lost three of their anchors almost 
immediately, and the caravel Bermuda was driven with such 
^dolence upon the ship of the admiral, that the bow of the 
one, and the stem of the other, were greatly shattered. The 
sea running high, and the wind being boisterous, the vessels 
chafed and injured each other dreadfully, and it was with 
great difficulty that they were separated. One anchor only 
remained to the admiral’s ship, and this saved him from being 
diiven upon the rocks ; but at daylight the cable was found 
nearly worn asunder. Had the darkness continued an hour 
longer, he could scarcely have escaped ship wreck.f 

At the end of six days, the weather having moderated, he 
lesumed his course, standing eastward for Hispaniola: “ his 
people,” as he says, “ dismayed and down-hearted; almost all 
iiis anchors lost, and his vessels bored as full of holes as a 
honey-comb.” After struggling against contrary winds and 
the usual cun-ents from the east, he reached Cape Cmz, and 
anchored at a village in the province of Macaca,J where he 
had touched in 1494, in his voyage along the southern coast 
of Cuba. Here he was detained by head winds for several 
days, dui’ing which he was supplied with cassava bread by 
the natives. Making sail again, he endeavoured to beat up to 
Hispaniola; but every effort was in vain. The winds and 
currents continued adverse; the leaks continually gained 
upon his vessels, though the pumps were kept incessantly 
going, and the seamen even baled the water out with buckets 
and kettles. The admiral now stood, in despair, for the 
island of Jamaica, to seek some secure port; for there was 
imminent danger of foundering at sea. On the eve of St. 
John, the 23rd of June, they put into Puerto Bueno, now 
called Dry Harbour, but met with none of the natives from 
whom they could obtain provisions, nor was there any fresh 
"svater to be had in the neighbourhood. Suffering from hunger 
and thirst, they sailed eastward, on the following day, to 
another harbour, to which the admiral on his first visit to the 
island had given the name of Port Santa Gloria. 

Here, at last, Columbus had to give up his long and ardu- 
Letter from Jamaica. 

*t* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 100. Letter of Columbus from Jamaica^ 

^ Hist, del Almirante. Journal of Porras. 
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Otis struggle against tlie tmreniitting persecution of the ele¬ 
ments. His ships, reduced to mere wrecks, could no longer 
keep the sea, and were ready to sink even in port. He 
ordered them, therefore, to be run aground, within a how- 
shot of the shore, and fastened together, side by side. They 
soon filled with water to the deck. Thatched cabins were 
then erected at the prow and stern for the accommodation of 
the crews, and the wreck was placed in the best possible 
state of defence. Thus castled in the sea, he trusted to be 
able to repel any sudden attack of the natives, and at the same 
time to keep his men from roving about the neighbourhood 
and indulging in their usual excesses. No one was allowed 
to go on shore without especial license, and the utmost pre¬ 
caution was taken to prevent any offence being given to the 
Indians. Any exasperation of them might be fatal to the 
Spaniai-ds in their present forlom situation. A firebrand 
throTO into their wooden fortress might wrap it in flames, 
and leave them defenceless amidst hostile thousands. 


BOOK m 

CHAPTER I.—[1503.] 

The island of Jamaica was extremely populous and fertile; 
and the harbour soon swarmed with Indians, who brought 
profusions to barter with the Spaniards. To prevent any dis- 
putes in purchasing or sharing these supplies, two persons 
were appointed to superintend all bargains, and the provi¬ 
sions thus obtained were divided every evening among the 
people. This arrangement had a happy effect in promoting 
a peaceful intercourse. The stores thus furnished, however, 
coming from a limited neighbourhood of improvident beings, 
were not sufficient for the necessities of the Spaniards, and 
were so irregular as often to leave them in pinching want. 
*^rhey feared, too, that the neighbourhood might soon be ex¬ 
hausted, in which case they should be reduced to famine. In 
this emergency, Diego Mendez stepped forward "wnth his 
accustomed zeal, and volunteered to set off, with three men, 
on a foraging expedition about the island. His offer being 
gladly accepted by the admiral, he departed with his comrades 
well armed. He was everywhere treated with the utmost 
kindness by the natives. They took him to their houses, set 
meat and drink before him and his companions, and performed 
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all the ntes of savage hospitality, hlendoz made an an'ange- 
ment with the cacique of a numerous tiibe, that his subjects 
should hunt and fish, and make cassava bread, and bring a 
quantity of provisions every day to the harbour. They were 
to receive, in exchange, knives, combs, beads, fish-hooks, 
hawks’-bells, and other articles, from a Spaniard, who was to 
reside among them for that purpose.. TTie agreement being 
made, Mendez dispatched one of his comrades to apprise the 
admiral. He then pursued his journey three leagues further, 
when he made a similar arrangement, and dispatched another 
of his companions to the admii’al. Proceeding onward, about 
thuteen leagues from the ships, he anived at the residence of 
another cacique, called Huarco, where he was generously en¬ 
tertained. Tha cacique ordered his subjects to bring a lai*ge 
quantity of provisions, for which Mendez paid him on the 
spot, and made arrangements for a like supply at stated in- 
ter\"als. He dispatched his third companion with this 
supply to the admiral, requesting, as usual, that an agent 
might be sent to receive and pay for the regular deliveries 
of provisions. 

Mendez was now left alone, but he was fond of any enter¬ 
prise that gave individual distinction. He requested of the 
cacique two Indians to accompany him to the end of tlui 
island; one to carry his provisions, and the other to bear the- 
hammac, or cotton net in which he slept. These being 
granted, he pushed resolutely forward along tlie coast, until 
he reached the eastern extremity of Jamaica. Here he found 
a powerful cacique of the name of Ameyro. Mendez had 
buoyant spirits, great address, and an ingmtiating manner 
with the savages. He and the cacique became great friends, 
exchanged names, which is a kind of token of brotherhood, 
and Mendez engaged him to furnish provisions to the ships. 
He then bought an excellent canoe of the cacique, for which 
he gave a splendid brass basin, a short frock or cassOck, and^ 
one of the two shirts which formed his stock of linen. The 
cacique furnished him with six Indians to navigate his bailc, 
and they parted mutually well pleased. Diego Mendez 
coasted his way back, touching at the various places where 
he had made his anungements. He found the Spanish 
agents ah*eady arrived at them, loaded his canoe with provi¬ 
sions, and returned in triumph to the harbour, where he 
was received with acclamations by his comrades and 
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open arms by tlie admiral. Tbe provisions lie broiiglit were 
a most seasonable supply, for the Spaniards were absolutely 
fasting; and thenceforward Indians arrived daily, well laden, 
from the marts vv’hich he had established. 

The immediate wmnts of his people being thus pro-^dded 
for, Columbus revolved, in his anxious mind, the means of 
getting from this island. His ships w^ere beyond the possi¬ 
bility of repair, and there %vas no hope of any chance sail 
arriving to his relief, on the shores of a savage island, in an 
unfrequented sea. The most likely measure appeared to be, 
to send notice of his situation to Ovando, the governor at 
San Domingo, entreating him to dispatch a vessel to his relief. 
But how was this message to be conveyed ? The distance 
between Jamaica and Hispaniola was forty leagues, across a 
gulf swept by contrary cui-rents; there -were no means of 
transporting a messenger, except in the light canoes of the 
savages; and who would undertake so hazardous a voyage in 
a frail bark of the kind ? Suddenly the idea of Diego Mendez, 
and the canoe he had recently purchased, presented itself to 
the mind of Columbus. He knew the ardour and intrepidity 
of Mendez, and his love of distinction by any hazardous ex¬ 
ploit. Taking him aside, therefore, he addressed him in a 
manner calculated both to stimulate his zeal, and flatter his 
self-love. Mendez himself gives an artless account of this in¬ 
teresting conversation, which is full of character. 

“ Diego Mendez, my son,” said the venerable admiral, 
‘‘ none of those whom I have here understand the great peril 
in which we are placed, excepting you and myself. We are 
few in number, and these savage Indians are many, and of 
fickle and irritable natures. On the least provocation they 
may throw firebrands from the shore, and consume us in our 
straw-thatched cabins. The arrangement which you have 
made with them for provisions, and which at present they 
fulfil so cheerfully, to-morrow they may break in their 
caprice, and may refuse to bring us anything; nor have we 
the means to compel them by force, but are entirely at their 
pleasure. I have thought of a remedy, if it meets with your 
views. In this canoe, which you have purchased, some one 
may pass over to Hispaniola, and procure a ship, by which we 
may all be delivered from this great peril into which we have 
fallen. Teh me your opinion on the matter.” 

* Kelacion por Diego Mendez. Kavarrete, tom. 
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“ To this,” says Diego Meadez, “ I replied: ‘ Sefior, tho 
danger in whicli we are placed, I well know, is far greater 
than is easily conceived. As to passing from this island to 
Hispaniola, in so small a vessel as a canoe, I hold it not 
merely difficult, but impossible; since it is necessary to tra¬ 
verse a gulf of forty leagues, and between islands where the 
sea is extremely impetuous, and seldom in repose. I know 
not who there is would adventure upon so extreme a peril.’ ” 

Columbus made no reply, but from his looks and the nature 
of his silence, Mendez plainly perceived himself to be the per¬ 
son whom the admiral had in view; "‘"Whereupon,” con¬ 
tinues he, “I added, ‘ Senor, I have many times put my life 
in peril of death to save you and all those who are here, and 
God has hitherto preseiwed me in a miraculous manner. 
There are, nevertheless, murmurers, who say that your Excel¬ 
lency intrusts to me all affairs wherein honour is to be gained, 
while there are others in your company who would execute 
them as well as I do. Therefore I beg that you would sum¬ 
mon all the people, and propose this enterprise to them, to 
see if among them there is any one who will undertake it, 
which I doubt. If all decline it, I will then come forward 
and risk my life in your service, as I many times liave 
done.’ 

The admiral gladly humoured the wishes of the worthy 
Mendez, for never was simple egotism accompanied by more 
generous and devoted loyalty. On the following morning, 
the crew was assembled, and the proposition publicly made. 
Every one drew back at the thoughts of it, pronouncing it 
the height of rashness. Upon this, Diego Mendez stepped 
forward. “Sefior,” said he, “ I have but one life to lose, yet 
I am willing to venture it for your service and for the good of 
all here present, and I trust in the protection of God, which I 
have experienced on so many other occasions.” 

Columbus embraced this zealous follower, who immediately 
set about preparing for his expedition. Drawing his canoe 
on shore, he put on a false keel, nailed weather-boards along 
the bow and stem, to prevent the sea from breaking over it; 
payed it with a coat of tar; furnished it with a mast and sail; 
and put in provisions for himself, a Spanish comrade, and she 
Indians. 

In the meantime, Columbus wrote letters to Ovando, re-* 
* Kelacion por Diego Mendez. Navarrete, Oolec., totti. i. 
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questing tliat a sliip miglit be immediately sent to bring him 
and his men to Hispaniola. He wrote a letter likewise to the 
sovereigns; for, after fulfilling his mission at San Domingo, 
Diego Mendez was to proceed to Spain on the adm^al’s 
affairs. In the letter to the sovereigns, Columbus depicted 
his deplorable situation, and entreated that a vessel might be 
dispatched to Hispaniola, to convey himself and his crew to 
Spain. He gave a comprehensive account of his voyage, 
most particulars of which have already been incorporated in 
diis history, and he insisted greatly on the importance of the 
discovery of Veragua. He gave it as his opinion, that here 
were the mines of the Aurea Chersonesus, whence Solomon 
had derived such wealth for the building of the Temple. He 
entreated that this golden coast might not, like the other 
.places which he had discovered, be abandoned to adventurers, 
or placed under the government of men who felt no interest in 
the cause. “ This is not a child,” he adds, “ to be abandoned 
to a step-mother. I never think of Hispaniola and Paria 
without weeping. Their case is desperate and past cure; I 
hope their example may cause this region to be treated in a 
different manner.” His imagination becomes heated. He 
magnifies the supposed importance of Veragua, as transcend¬ 
ing all his former discoveries: and he alludes to his favourite 
project for the deliveranceof the Holy Sepulchre: “ Jerusalem,” 
he says, ‘‘ and hlount Sion, are to he rebuilt by the hand of a 
Christian. Who is he to he ? God, by the mouth of the 
Prophet, in the fourteenth Psalm, declares it. The abbot 
Joachim^ says that he is to come out of Spain.” His thoughts 
then revert to the ancient story of the Grand Khan, who had 
requested that sages might he sent to instruct him in the 
Christian faith. Columbus, thinking that he had been in the 

* Joachim, native of the burgh of Celico, near Cozenza, travelled in 
the Holy Land. Keturning to Calabria, he took the habit of the Cis' 
tercians in the monastery of Corazzo, of which he became prior and 
a])bot, and afterwards rose to higher monastic importance. He died in 
1202, having attained 72 years of age, leaving a great number of works; 
among the most known are commentaries on Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the 
Apocalypse. There are also prophecies by Mm, which,” (says the 
Dictionnaire Historiqae,) “ during his life, made him to be admired by 
fools, and despised by men of sense; at present the latter sentiment 
prevails. He was either very weak or very presumptuous, to flatter 
himself that he had the keys of things of which God reserves the kaow* 
ledge to lumselt”-—Lick Hist. tom. v, Caen, XT35. 
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very vicinity of Cathay, exclaims with sudden zeal, Who 
will offer lumself for this task ? If our Lord permit me to 
return to Spain, I engage to tase him there, God helping, m 
safety.” 

Nothing is more characteristic of Columbus than his ear¬ 
nest, artless, at times eloquent, and at times almost incohe¬ 
rent letters. ^Vhat an instance of soaring enthusiasm and ir¬ 
repressible enterprise is here exhibited! At the time that he 
was indulging in these visions, and proposing new and ro¬ 
mantic enterprises, he was broken down by age and infirmities, 
racked by pain, confined to his bed, and shut up in a wreck 
on the coast of a remote and savage island. No stronger 
picture can be given of his situation, than that which shortly 
follows this transient glow of excitement; when, with one of 
his sudden ti*ansitions of thought, he awakens, as it were, to 
his actual condition. 

“ Hitherto,” says he, “ I have wept for others ; but now, 
have pity upon me, heaven, and weep for me, 0 earth 1 ' In 
my tempord concerns, without a farthing to offer for a mass; 
cast away here in the Indies; surrounded by cruel and hos¬ 
tile savages; isolated, infirm, expecting each day will be my 
last: in spiritual concerns, separated from the holy sacra¬ 
ments of the church, so that my soul, if parted here from my 
body, must be for ever lost! Weep for me, whoever has 
charity, truth and justice! I came not on this voyage to 
gain honour or estate, that is most certain, for all hope of the 
kind was already dead within me, I came to serve your ma¬ 
jesties wnth a sound intention and an honest zeal, and I speak 
no falsehood. If it should please God to deliver me hence, I 
humbly supplicate your majesties to permit me to repair to 
Rome, and perform other pilgrimages.” 

The dispatches being ready, and the preparations of the 
canoe completed, Diego Mendez embarked, with his Spanish 
comrade and his six Indians, and departed along the coast to 
the eastward. The voyage w^as toilsome and perilous. They 
had to make their way against strong currents. Once they 
were taken by roving canoes of Indians, but made their escape, 
and at length arrived at the end of the island; a distance of 
thirty-four leagues from the harbour. Here they remained, 
waiting for calm weather to venture upon the broad gulf, 
when they were suddenly surrounded and taken prisoner by a 
number of hostile -Indians, who carried them off a distance of 
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three leagues, where they determined to kill them. Some 
dispute arose about the division of the spoils taken from the 
Spaniards, whereupon the savages agreed to settle it by a 
game of cliauce. While they were thus engaged, Diego 
JMendez escaped, found hkt way to his canoe, embarked in it, 
and returned alone to the baihour after fifteen days’ absence. 
What became of his companions he does not mention, being 
seldom apt to speak of any person but himself. This account 
is taken fi-om the narrative inserted in his last will and 
testament. 

Columbus, though grieved at the failure of his message, was 
rejoiced at the escape of the faithful Mendez. The latter, 
nothing daunted by the perils and hardships he had under¬ 
gone, offered to depart immediately on a second attempt, 
provided he could have persons to accompany him to the end 
of the island, and protect him from the natives. This the 
Adelantado offered to undertake, with a large party well 
armed. Bartholomew Fiesco, a Genoese, who had been 
captain of one of the caravels, was associated with l^fendcz in 
this second expedition. He was a man of great worth, 
strongly attached to the admiral, and much esteemed by him. 
Each had a large canoe under his command, in which were 
six Spaniards and ten Indians—^the latter were to serve as 
oarsmen. The canoes were to keep in company. On reaching 
Hispaniola, Fiesco was to return immediately to Jamaica, to 
relieve the anxiety of the admiral and his crew, by tidings of 
the safe arrival of their messenger. In the meantime. Diego 
Mendez was to proceed to San Domingo, deliver his letter to 
Ovando, procure and dispatch a ship, and then depart for 
Spain with a letter to the sovereigns. 

All arrangements being made, the Indians placed in the 
canoes their frugal provisions of cassava bread, and each his 
calabash of water. .The Spaniards, beside their bread, had a 
supply of the flesh of utias, and each his sword and target. 
In this way they launched forth upon their long and perilous 
voyage, followed by the prayers of their countrymen. 

The Adelantado, with his armed band, kept pace with them 
along the coast. There was no attempt of the natives to 
molest them, and they arrived in safety at the end of the 
island. Here they remained three days before the sea was 
sufficiently calm for them to venture forth in their feeble 
barks. At length, the weather being quite serene, they bade 
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farewell to their comrades, and committed iJiemselves to thd 
broad sea. The Adelantado remained watching them, until 
they became mere specks on the ocean, and the evening hid 
them from his view. The next day he set out on his return 
to the harbour, stopping at various villages on the way, and 
endeavouring to confirm the good-will of the natives."^ 

CHAPTER IL-.[1503.T 

It might have been thought that the adverse fortune which « 
had so long persecuted Columbus was now exhausted. The 
envy which had once sickened at his glory and prosperity 
could scarcely have devised for him a more forlorn heritage 
in the world he had discovered. The tenant of a wreck on 
savage coast, in an untraversed ocean, at the mercy of bar • 
barons hordes, who, in a moment, from precarious friends-, 
might be transformed into ferocious enemies; afflicted, too, 
by excruciating maladies which confined him to his bed, and 
by the pains and infirmities which hardship and anxiety had 
heaped upon his advancing age. But he had not yet exhausted 
his cup of bitterness. He had yet to experience an evil worse 
than stonn, or shipwreck, or bodily anguish, or the violence 
of savage hordes,—^the perfidy of those in whom he confided. 

Mendez and Fiesco had not long departed when the 
Spaniards in the wreck began to grow sickly, partly from the 
toils and exposures of the recent voyage, partly from being 
crowded in narrow quarters in a moist and sultry climate, and 
partly fi-om want of their accustomed food, for they could 
not habituate themselves to the vegetable diet of the Indians. 
Their maladies were rendered more insupportable by mental 
suffering, by that suspense w'hieh frets the spfrit, and that 
hope deferred w^hich corrodes the heart. Accustomed to a 
life of bustle and variety, they had now nothing to do but 
loiter about the dreary hulk, look out upon the sea, watch for 
the canoe of Fiesco, wonder at its protracted absence, and* 
doubt its return. A long time elapsed, much more than 
sufficient for the voyage, but nothing was seen or heard of the 
canoe. Fears were entertained that their messenger had 
perished. If so, how long were they to remain here, vainly • 
looking for relief which was never to arrive ? Some sank 
into deep despondency, others became peevish and impatient. 
Murmurs broke forth, and, as usual with men in distress, 

* Higt. 4^1 Almiroto, cap. loi. 
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murmurs of tlie most unreasonable kind. Instead of sjmpa- 
thizing witb tbeir aged and infirm commauder, who was 
involved in the same calamity, who in suffering transcended 
them all, and yet w^ho was incessantly studious of their wel¬ 
fare, they began to rail against him as the cause of aU their 
misfortimes. 

Tlie factious feeling of an unreasonable multitude wmuld be 
of little importance if left to itself, and might end in idle 
clamour; it is the industry of one or two evil spirits w^hich 
generally directs it to an object, and makes it mischievous. 
Among "the officers of Columbus W'ere two brothers, Francisco 
and Diego de Porras. They were related to the royal trea¬ 
surer Morales, who had married their sister, and had made 
interest wuth the admiral to give them some employment in 
the expedition. To gratify the treasurer, he had appointed 
Francisco de Porras captain of one of the caravels, and had 
obtained for his brother Diego the situation of notary and 
accountant-general of the squadron. He had treated them, 
as he declares, with the kindness of relatives, though both 
proved incompetent to their situations. They were vain and 
insolent men, and, like many others whom Columbus had 
benefited, requited his kindness with black ingratitude, f 

These men, finding the common people in a highly im¬ 
patient and discontented state, wTOught upon them with 
seditious insinuations, assuring them that all hope of relief 
through the agency of Mendez wms idle; it being a mere 
delusion ot the admiral to keep them quiet, and render them 
subservient to his purposes. He had no desire nor intention 
to return to Spain; and in fact was banished thence. Hispa¬ 
niola was equally closed to him, as had been proved by the 
exclusion of his ships from its harbom: in a time of peril. 
To him, at present, all places were alike, and he was content 
tp remain in Jamaica until his friends could make interest at 
coui-t, and procm'e his recal from banishment. As to Mendez 
and Fiesco, they had been sent to Spain by Columbus on his 
owm private affairs, not to procure a ship for the relief of his 
followers. If this were not the case, why did not the ships 
arrive, or why did not Fiesco return, as had been promised ^ 
Or if the canoes had really been sent for succour, the long 
time that had elapsed without tidings of them, gave reason 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 102. 

t Letter of Columbus to his son Diego. Navarrete, Colec. 
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to believe they had perished by the way. In such case, their 
only alternative would be, to take the canoes of the Indians, 
and endeavour to reach Hispaniola. There was no hope, 
however, of persuading the admiral to such an undertaking; 
he was too old, and too helpless from the gout, to expose 
himself to the hardships of such a voyage. What then? 
were they to be sacrificed to his interests or his infirmities ?— 
to give up their only chance for escape, and linger and perish 
with him in this desolate wreck? If they succeeded in 
reaching Hispaniola, they would be the better received for 
having left the admiral behind. Ovando was secretly hostile 
to him, fearing that he would regain the government of the 
island; on their arrival in Spain, the Bishop Fonseca, from 
his enmity to Columbus, would be sure to take their part; 
the brothers Porras had powerful friends and relatives at 
court, to counteract any representations that might be made 
by the admiral; and they cited the case of Roldsm’s rebellion, 
to show that ^e prejudices of the public, and of men in 
power, would always be against him. Nay, they insinuated 
that the sovereigns, who, on that occasion, had deprived him 
of part of his dignities and privileges, would rejoice at a 
pretext for stripping him of the remainder.'*^' 

Columbus was aware that the minds of his people were 
embittered against him. He had repeatedly been treated 
with insolent impatience, and reproached with being the 
cause of their disasters. Accustomed, however, to the un¬ 
reasonableness of men in adversity, and exercised, by many 
trials, in the mastery of his passions, he bore witli their 
petulance, soothed their irritation, and endeavom-ed to cheer 
their spirits by the hopes of speedy succour. A little while 
longer, and he trusted that Fiesco would arrive with good 
tidmgs, when the certainty of relief would put an end to all 
these clamours. The mischief, however, was deeper than he 
apprehended: a complete mutiny had been organized. 

On the 2nd of January, 1504, he was in his small cabin on 
the stem of his vessel, being confined to his bed by the gout, 
whish had now rendered him a complete cripple. While 
ruminating on his disastrous situation, Francisco de Porras 
suddenly entered. His abrupt and agitated manner betrayed 
the evil nature of his visit. He had the flurried impudence 
of a man about to commit an open crime. Breaking forth 
* Hist, del Almirant^ cap. 102. 
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into bitter complaints, at tbeir being kept, week after week, 
and month after month, to perish piecemeal in that desolate 
place, he accused the admiral of having no intention to return 
to Spain. Columbus suspected something sinister from his 
unusual arrogance; he maintained, however, his calmness, 
and, raising himself from his bed, endeavoured to reason wuth 
Porras. He pointed out the impossibility of departing until 
those who had gone to Hispaniola should send them vessels. 
He represented how much more urgent must be his desire to 
depart, since he had not only his own safety to provide for, 
but was accountable to God and his sovereigns for the welfare 
of all who had been committed to his charge. He reminded 
Porras that he had always consulted with them all, as to the 
measures to be taken for the common safety, and that what 
he had done, had been with the general approbation; still, if 
any other measure appeared ad^nsable, he recommended that 
they should assemble together, and consult upon it, and adopt 
whatever course appeared most judicious. 

The measures of Porras and his comrades, however, were 
aheady concerted, and when men are determined on mutiny, 
they are deaf to reason. He bluntly replied, that there was 
no time for further consultations. “ Embark immediately, or 
remain in God’s name, were the only alternatives.” “ For 
my part,” said he, turning his back upon the admiral, and 
elevating his voice so that it resounded all over the vessel, 
“lam for Castile! those who choose may follow me!” shouts 
arose immediately from all sides, “ I wiU foUow you 1 and I! 
and I!” Numbers of the crew sprang upon the most con¬ 
spicuous parts of the ship, brandishing weapons, and uttering 
mingled threats and cries of rebellion. Some called upon 
Porras for orders what to do; others shouted “ To. Castile! 
to Castile 1” while, amidst the general uproar, the voices of 
some desperadoes were heard menacing the life of the ad¬ 
miral. 

Columbus, hearing the tumult, leaped from his bed, iU and 
infirm as he was, and tottered out of the cabin, stumbling 
and falling in the exertion, hoping by his presence to pacify 
the mutineers. Three or four of his faithful adherents, how¬ 
ever, fearing some violence might be offered him, threw 
themselves between him and the throng, and taldng him in 
their axms, compelled him to return to his cabin. 

The 4delantado likewise sallied forth, but in a different 

2 N 2 
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mood. He planted himself, with lance in hand, in a situation 
to take the whole brunt of the assault. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that several of the loyal part of the crew could ap¬ 
pease his fury, and prevail upon him to relinquish his weapon, 
and retire to the cabin of his brother. They now entreated 
Porras and his companions to depart peaceably, since no one 
sought to oppose them. No advantage could be gained by 
violence; but should they cause the death of the admiral, they 
would draw upon themselves the severest punishment from 
the sovereigns.’^ 

These representations moderated the turbulence of the 
mutineers, and they now proceeded to carry their plans into 
execution. Taking ten canoes which the admiral had pur¬ 
chased of the Indians, they embarked in them with as much 
exultation as if certain of immediately landing on the shores 
of Spain. Others, who had not been concerned in the mutiny, 
sering so large a force departing, and fearing to remain be¬ 
hind, when so reduced in number, hastily collected their effects; 
and entered likewise into the canoes. In this way forty-eight 
abandoned the admiral. Many of those who remained were 
only detained by sickness, for, had they been well, most of 
them would have accompanied the deserters.f The few who 
remained faithful to the admiral, and the sick, who crawled 
forth from the cabins, saw the departure of the mutineers with 
tears and lamentations, giving themselves up for lost. Not¬ 
withstanding his malady, Columbus left his bed, mingling 
among those who were loyal, and visiting those who were ill, 
endeavouring in every way to cheer and comfort them. He 
entreated them to put their ti-ust in God, who would yet 
relieve them; and he promised, on his return to Spain, to 
throw himself at the feet of the queen, represent their loyalty 
and constancy, and obtain for them rewards that should com¬ 
pensate for all their sufferings. J 

In the meantime, Francisco de Porras and his followers, in 
their squadron of canoes, coasted the island to the eastward, 
following the route taken by Mendez and Fiesco. Wherever 
they landed, they committed outrages upon the Indians, 
robbing them of their provisions, and whatever they coveted 
of their effects. They endeavoured to make their own crimes 
redound to the prejuffice of Columbus, pretending to act imder 

* Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 82. Hist, del AlmSiante, cap. 102. 

+ Hist, del Almirante, cap. 102. X has Casas, lib. ii. cap. 82, 
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his authority, aud affii’ming that he would pay for everything 
they took. If he refused, they told the natives to kill him. 
They represented him as an implacable foe to the Indians, 
as one who had tyrannized over other islands, causing the 
misery and death of the natives, and who only sought to gain 
a sway here for the purpose of inflicting like calamities. 

Having reached the eastern extremity of the island, they 
waited until the weather should be perfectly calm, before 
they ventmed to cross the gulf. Being unskilled in the 
management of canoes, they procmed several Indians to 
accompany them. The sea being at length quite smooth, 
they set forth upon their voyage. Scarcely had they pro¬ 
ceeded four leagues from land when a contrary wind arose, 
and the waves began to swell. They turned immediately for 
shore. The canoes, from their light structure, and being 
nearly round and without keels, Avere easily overturned, and 
required to be carefully balanced. They were now deeply 
freighted by men unaccustomed to them, and as the sea rose, 
they frequently let in the water. The Spaniards were alamied, 
and endeavoured to lighten them, by throwing overboard 
everything that conld be sy)ared; retaining only their arms, 
and a part of their provisions. The danger auugmeiited wuth 
the wind. They now compelled the Indians to leap into the 
sea, excepting such as were absolutely necessary to navigate 
the canoes. If they hesitated, they drove them overboard 
wdth the edge of tbe sword. The Indians were skilful 
swimmers, but the distance to land was too great for their 
strength. They kept about tbe canoes, therefore, taking hold 
of them occasionally to rest themselves and recover breath. 
As their weight disturbed the balance of the canoes, and 
endangered their overturning, the Spaniards cut off their 
hands, and stabbed them with their swords. Some died by 
the weapons of these cruel men, others were exhausted and 
sank beneath the ’svaves ; thus eighteen perished miserably, 
and none sui’vived, but such as had been retained to managa 
the canoes. 

When the Spaniards got back to land, different opinions 
arose as to what course they should next pursue. Some were 
for crossing to Cuba, for -which island the wind was favour¬ 
able. It was thought they might easily cross thence to the 
end of Hispaniola. Others advised that they should return 
and make their peace with the adnriral, or take from him 
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what remained of arms and stores, having thrown almost 
everything overboard during their Late danger. Others coun¬ 
selled another attempt to cross over to Hispaniola, as soon as 
the sea should become tranquil. 

This last advice was adopted. They remained for a month 
at an Indian village near the eastern point of the island, living 
on the substance of the natives, and treating them in the most 
arbitrary and capricious manner. ^^Tien at length the wea¬ 
ther became serene, they made a second attempt, but were 
again driven back by adverse winds. Losing all patience, 
therefore, and despairing of the enterprise, they abandoned 
their canoes, and returned westward; wandering from village 
‘ to village, a dissolute and lawless gang, supporting themselves 
by fair means or foul, according as they met with kindness or 
hostility, and passing like a pestilence through the island."^ 

CHAPTEE III.—.[1504.] 

While Forms and his crew were raging about with that 
desperate and joyless licentiousness which attends the aban¬ 
donment of principle, Columbus presented the opposite picture 
of a mm true to others and to himself, and supported, amidst 
hardships and difficulties, by conscious rectitude. Deserted 
by the healthhil and vigorous portion of his garrison, he ex¬ 
erted himself to soothe and encourage the infirm and despond¬ 
ing renmant w^hich remained. Regardless of his own painful 
maladies, he was only attentive to relieve their sufferings. 
The few who were fit for service were required to mount 
guard on the wreck, or attend upon the sick; there 
wm*e none to forage for provisions. The scrupulous good 
faith and amiable conduct maintained by Columbus towards 
the natives had now their effect. Considerable supplies of 
provisions were brought by them from time to time, which he 
purchased at a reasonable rate. The most palatable and 
nourishing of these, together with the small stock of European 
biscuit tnat remained, he ordered to be appropriated to the 
sustenance of the i nfir m. Knowing how much the body is 
affected by the operations of the mind, he endeavoured to 
rouse the spirits, and animate the hopes, of the drooping suf¬ 
ferers. Concealing his own anxiety, he maintained a serene 
and even cheerful countenance, encouraging his men by kind 
words, and holding foith confident anticipations of ^needy 
* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 102. Oasas, lib. ii. cap. S2. 
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lelief. By his friendly and careful treatment, lie soon re¬ 
cruited both the health and spirits of his people, and brought 
them into a condition to contribute to the common safety- 
judicious regulations, calmly, but firmly enforced, maintained 
eveiyi:hing in order. The men became sensible of the ad¬ 
vantages of wholesome discipline, and perceived that the re¬ 
straints imposed upon them by their commander, were for their 
own good, and ultimately productive of their own comfort. 

Columbus had thus succeeded in guarding against internal 
ills, when alarming evils began to menace from mthout. The 
Indians, unused to lay up any stock of provisions, and unwill¬ 
ing to subject themselves to extra labour, found it difficult to 
fuimish the quantity of food daily required for so many hungry 
men. The European trinkets, once so precious, lost their 
value, in proportion as they became common. The importance 
of the admiral had been greatly diminished by the desertion 
of so many of his followers ; and the malignant instigations 
of the rebels had awakened jealousy and enmity in several of 
the villages, which had been accustomed to furnish provisions- 

By degrees, therefore, the supphes fell off- The arrange¬ 
ments for the daily delivery of certain quantities, made by 
Diego Mendez, were irregularly attended to, and at length 
ceased entirely. The Indians no longer thronged to the har¬ 
bour with provisions, and often refused them when appHed 
for- The Spaniards were obliged to forage about the neigh¬ 
bourhood for their daily food; but found more and more dif¬ 
ficulty in procuring it; thus, in addition to their other causes 
for despondency, they began to entertain horrible apprehen¬ 
sions of famine. 

The admiral heard their melancholy forebodings, and beheld 
the growing evil, but was at a loss for a remedy. To resort 
to force was an alternative full of danger, and of but tempo¬ 
rary efficacy. It would require all those who were well 
enough to bear aims to sally forth, while he and the rest of 
the infirm would be left defenceless on board of the wreck, 
exposed to the vengeance of the natives. 

In the meantime, the scarcity daily increased. The Indians 
perceived the wants of the white men, and had learnt from 
them the art of making bargains. They asked ten times the 
former quantity of Em’opean articles for any amount of pro¬ 
visions, and brought their supphes in scanty quantities, to 
enhance the eagerness of the hungry Spaniards. At length, 
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even this relief ceased, and there was an absolute distress for 
food. The jealousy of the natives had been universally 
roused by Porras and his followers, and they withheld all 
provisions, in hopes either of starving the admiral and his 
people, or of driving them from the island. 

In this extremity, a fortunate idea presented itself to Co¬ 
lumbus. From his knowledge of astronomy, he ascertained 
that, within three days, there would be a total eclipse of the 
moon in the early part of the night. He sent, therefore, an 
Indian of Hispaniola, who served as his interpreter, to sum¬ 
mon the principal caciques to a grand conference, appointing 
for it the day of the eclipse. "WTien all were assembled, he 
told them by his interpreter, that he and his followers 'were 
worshippers of a Deity who dwelt in the skies; who favoured 
such as did well, but punished all transgi*essors. That, as 
they must all have noticed, he had protected Diego Mendez 
and his companions in their voyage, because they Tvent in 
obedience to the orders of their commander; but had visited 
Porras and his companions with all kinds of afflictions, in con¬ 
sequence of then: rebellion. This great Deity, he added, was 
incensed against the Indians who rehised to furnish his faith¬ 
ful worshippers with provisions, and intended to chastise 
them wuth famine and pestilence. Lest they should disbelieve 
this warning, a signal would be given that night. They would 
behold the moon change its colour, and gradually lose its light; 
a token of the fearful punishment which awaited them. 

Many of the Indians were alarmed at the prediction, others 
treated it with derision,—all, however, awaited with solicitude 
the coming of the night, "^en they beheld a dark shadow 
stealing over the moon, they began to tremble; with the pro¬ 
gress of the eclipse their fears increased, and w^hen they saw 
a mysterious darkness covering the whole face of nature, there 
were no bounds to their terror. Seizing upon whatever pro¬ 
visions were at hand, they hun-ied to the ships, thi’ew them¬ 
selves at the feet of Columbus, and implored him to intercede 
mth his God to withhold the threatened calamities, assuring 
him they would thenceforth bring him whatever he required. 
Columbus shut himself up in his cabin, as if to commune with 
the Deity, and remained there duiing the increase of the 
eclipse, the forests and shores all the while resounding with 
the bowlings and supplications of the savages. When the 
eclipse was about to diminish, he came forth and informe'^ 
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the natives that his God had deigned to pardon them, on con¬ 
dition of their fulfilling their promises ; in sign of which he 
would withdraw the darkness from the moon. 

■WTien the Indians saw that planet restored to its bright¬ 
ness, and rolling in all its beauty through the firmament, they 
overwhelmed the admiral wdth thanks for his intercession, and 
repaired to their homes, joyful at having escaped such great 
disasters. Kegarding Columbus with aw’e and reverence, as 
a man in the pecuHar favour and confidence of the Deity, 
since he knew' upon earth what was passing in the heavens, 
thev hastened to propitiate him with gifts; supplies again ar¬ 
rived daily at the harbom% and from that time forward, there 
w'as no w'ant of provisions.^' 

CHAPTEE IV.--[1504.] 

Eight months had now' elapsed since the departure of 
Mendez and Fiesco, without any tidings of their fate. For a 
long time the Spaniards had kept a mstful look-out upon the 
ocean, flattering themselves that eveiy Indian canoe, gliding 
at a distanee, might be the harbinger of deliverance. The 
hopes of the most sanguine were now fast sinking into de¬ 
spondency. What thousand perils aw'aited such frail barks, 
and so weak a party, on an expedition of the kind ! Eithei 
the canoes had been sw'allow'ed up by boisterous waves and 
adverse currents, or them crew's had perished among the 
rugged mountains and savage tribes of Hispaniola. To in¬ 
crease their despondency, they were informed that a vessel 
had been seen, bottom upwards, drifting with the currents 
along the coasts of Jamaica. This might be the vessel sent to 
their relief; and if so, all them hopes were shipwTecked with 
it. This rumour, it is aflGlrmed, wms invented and circulated 
in the island by the rebels, that it might reach the ears of 
those w'ho remained faithful to the admiral, and reduce them 
tO despair.t It no doubt had its eflPect. Losing all hope of 
aid from a distance, and considering themselves abandoned 
and forgotten by the world, many grew wild and desperate 
in their plans. Another conspiracy wms formed by one Ber¬ 
nardo, an apothecary of Valencia, mth two confederates, 
Alonzo de Zamora and Pedi'o de Villatoro. They designed 
to seize upon the remaining canoes, and seek their way to 
Hispaniola. J 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 103. Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. ii. cap. 33, 
t Hist, del Almirante, c. 104. ■*“ Las Casas, uhi sup. 
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The mutiny was on the very point of breaking out, when 
one evening, towards dusk, a sail was seen standing towards 
the harbour. The transports of the poor Spaniard may be 
more easily conceived than described. The vessel was of 
small size; it kept out to sea, but sent its boat to visit the 
ships. Every eye was eagerly bent to hail the countenances 
of Christians and deliverers. As the boat approached, they 
descried in it Diego de Escobar, a man who had been one of 
the most active confederates of Eoldan in his rebellion, who 
had been condemned to death imder the administration of 
Columbus, and pardoned by his successor Bobadilla. There 
was bad omen in such a messenger. 

Coming alongside of the ships, Escobar put a letter on 
board from Ovando, governor of Hispaniola, together with a 
barrel of wine and a side of bacon, sent as presents to the 
admiral. He then drew off, and talked with Columbus from 
a distance. He told him that he was sent by the governor to 
express his great concern at his misfortunes, and ius regret at 
not having in port a vessel of sufficient size to bring off him- 
seif and his people, but that he would send one as soon 
as possible. Escobar gave the admiral assurances likewise, tha^ 
his concerns in Hispaniolahad been faithfiilly attended to. He 
requested him, if he had any letter to write to the governor 
in reply, to give it to him as soon as possible, as he wished to 
return imm^ately. 

There was something extremely singular in this mission, 
but there was no time for comments, fecobar was urgent to 
depart. Columbus hastened, therefore, to write a reply to 
Ovando, depicting the dangers and distresses of his situation, 
increased as they were by the rebellion of Porras, but ex¬ 
pressing his reliance on his promise to send him relief, con¬ 
fiding in which he should remain patiently on board of his 
wreck. He recommended Diego Mendez and Bartholomew 
Eiesco to his favour, assuring him that they were not sent to 
San Domingo with any artM design, but simply to represent 
his perilous situation, and to apply for succour."^ When 
Escobar received this letter, he returned immediately on board 
of his vessel, which made all sail, and soon disappeared in the 
gathering gloom of the night. 

If the Spaniards had hailed the arrival of this vessel with 
transport, its sudden departure and the mysterious conduct of 

* Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 34. 
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fiscobar inspired no less wonder and consternation. He had 
kept aloof from all communication with them, as if he felt no 
interest in then* welfare, or sympathy in their misfortunes. 
Columbus saw the gloom that had gathered in their counte¬ 
nances, and feared the consequences. He eagerly sought, 
therefore, to dispel their suspicions, professing himself satisfied 
with the communications received from Ovando, and assunng 
them that vessels would soon arrive to take them all away. 
In confidence of this, he said, he had declined to depart with 
Escobar, because his vessel was too small to take the whole, 
preferring to remain with them and share their lot, and had 
dispatched the caravel in such haste that no time might be 
lost in expediting the necessary ships. These assurances, and 
the certainty that their situation was known in San Domingo, 
cheered the hearts of the people. Their hopes again revived, 
and the conspiracy, which had been on the point of breaking 
forth, was completely disconcerted. 

In secret, however, Columbus was exceedingly indignant at 
the conduct of Ovando. He had left him for many months 
in a state of the utmost danger and most distressing uncer¬ 
tainty, exposed to the hostilities of the natives, the seditions 
of his men, and the suggestions of his own despair. He had, 
at length, sent a mere tantalizing message, by a man known 
to be one of his bitterest enemies, with a present of food, 
which, from its scantiness, seemed intended to mock their 
necessities. 

Columbus believed that Ovando had purposeiy neglected 
him, hoping that he might perish on the island, being appre¬ 
hensive that, should he return in safety, he would be reinstated 
in the government of Hispaniola; and he considered Escobar 
merely as a spy sent to ascertain the state of himself and his 
crew, and whether they were yet in existence. Las Casas, 
who was then at San Domingo, expresses similar suspicions. 
He says that Escobar was chosen because Ovando was certain 
that, from ancient enmity he would have no sympathy for the 
admiral. That he was ordered not to go on board of the 
vessels, nor to land, neither was he to hold conversation with 
any of the crew, nor to receive any letters, except those of 
the admiral In a word, that he was a mere scout to collect 
information. 

Others have ascribed the long neglect of Ovando to extreme 
® Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 33. Hist, del Ahnirante, cap. 103. 
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cantion. There was a rumour prevalent that Columbus, imi¬ 
tated at the suspension of his dignities by the court of Si)ain, 
intended to transfer his newly-discovered countries into the 
hands of his native republic Genoa, or of some other power. 
Such rumours had long been cun*ent, and to their recent 
circulation Columbus himself alludes in his letter sent to the 
sovereigns hj Diego Mendez. The most plausible apology 
given, is, that Ovando was absent for several months in the 
mterior, occupied in wars with the natives, and that there 
were no ships at San Domingo of sufficient burden to take 
Columbus and his crew to Spain. He may have feai’ed that 
should they come to reside for any length of time on the 
island, either the admiral would interfere in public affairs, or, 
endeavour to make a party in his favour, or that, in conse¬ 
quence of the number of his old enemies still resident there, 
former scenes of faction and turbulence might be revived. * 
In the meantime the situation of Columbus in Jamaica, while 
it disposed of him quietly until vessels should anive from 
Spain, could not, he may have thought, be hazardous. He 
had sufficient force and arras for defence, and he had made 
amicable airangements with the natives for the supply of 
provisions, as Diego Mendez, wiio had made those an-ange- 
ments, had no doubt informed him. Such may have been the 
reasoning by 'which Ovando, under the real influence of his 
interest, may have reconciled his conscience to a measure 
which excited the strong reprobation of his contemporaries, 
and has continued to draw upon him the suspicions of 
mankind. 

CHAPTER V.—[1504.1 

It is proper to give here some account of the mission of 
Diego Mendez and Bartholomew Fiesco, and of the circum¬ 
stances which prevented the latter from returning to Jamaica, 
Having taken leave of the Adelantado at the east end of the 
island, they continued all day in a direct com*se, animating 
the Indians who navigated their canoes, and who frequently 
paused at their labour. There was no wind, the sky was 
without a cloud, and the sea perfectly calm; the heat was 
intolerable, and the rays of the sun reflected from the surface 
of the ocean, seemed to scorch their very eyes. The Indians, 
exhausted by heat and toil, would often leap into the water to 
cool and refresh themselves, and, after remaining there a 
* Las Casas, ubi sup. Hist, del Almirante, ubi sup. 
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pliort time, return witli new Tigonr to their labours. 

4t the going down of the sim they lost sight of land. During 
''he night the Indians took tiums, one half to row while the 
others slept. The Spaniards, in like manner, divided their 
forces: while one hdf took repose, the others kept guard 
with their weapons in hand, ready to defend themselves in 
case of any perfidy on the part of their savage companions. 

Watching and toiling in this %vay through the night, they 
were exceedingly fatigued at the return of day. Nothing was 
to be seen but sea and sky. Their frail canoes, heading up 
and down with the swelling and sinldng of the ocean, seemed 
scarcely capable of sustaining the broad undulations of a calm; 
how would they be able to live amid waves and surges, should 
the wind arise ? The commanders did all they could to keep 
up the flagging spirits of the men. Sometimes they per¬ 
mitted them a respite ; at other times they took the paddles 
and shared their toils. But labour and fatigue were soon for¬ 
gotten in a new source of sufiering. During the preceding 
sultiy day and night, the Indians, parched and fatigued, had 
diunk up all the water. They now began to experience the 
torments of thirst. In proportion as the day advanced, their 
thirst increased; the calm, which favoured the navigation of 
the canoes, rendered this misery the more intense. There 
was not a breeze to fan the air, nor comiteractthe ardent ra^’s 
of a tropical sun. Their sufferings were irritated by the 
prospect around them—nothing but water, while they W’ere 
perishing with thirst. At mid-day their strength failed them, 
and they could work no longer. Fortunately, at this time 
the commanders of the canoes found, or pretended to find, two 
small kegs of water, which they had perhaps secretly reserved 
for such an extremity. Administering the precious contents 
from time to time, in sparing mouthfuls to their companions, 
and particularly to the labouring Indians, they enabled them 
to resume their toils. They cheered them with the hopes of 
soon arriving at a small island called Navasa, which lay 
dii-ectly in their way, and was only eight leagues from His¬ 
paniola. Here they would be able to procure water, and 
might take repose. 

For the rest of the day they continued faintly and wearily 
labouring forward, and keeping an anxious look-out for the 
island. The day passed away, the sun went down, yet there 
was no sign of land, not even a cloud on the horizon that 
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might deceive them into a hope. According to their calcu¬ 
lations, they had certainly come the diztance from Jamaica 
at which Navasa lay. They began to fear that they had 
deviated from their course. If so, they should miss the island 
entirely, and perish with thirst before they could reach 
Hispaniola. 

The night closed upon them without any sight of the island. 
They now despaired of touching at it, for it was so small and 
low, that, even if they were to pass near, they would scarcely 
be able to perceive it in the dark. One of the Indians sank 
and died, under the accumulated sufferings of labour, heat, 
and raging thirst. His body was thrown into the sea. Others 
lay panting and gasping at the bottom of the canoes. Their 
companions, troubled in spirit, and exhausted in strength, 
feebly continued their toils. Sometimes they endeavoured to 
cool their parched palates by taking sea-water in their mouths, 
but its briny acrimony rather increased their thirst. Now 
and then, but very sparingly, they were allowed a drop of 
water from the kegs; but this was only in cases of the utmost 
extremity, and principally to those who were employed in 
rowing. The night had far advanced, but those whose turn 
it was to take repose were unable to sleep, from the intensity 
of their thirst; or if they slept, it was but to be tantalized 
with dreams of cool fountains and running brooks, and to 
awaken in redoubled torment. The last drop of water had 
been dealt out to the Indian rowers, but it only served to 
irritate their sufferings. They scarce could move their pad¬ 
dles; one after another gave up, and it seemed impossible 
they shoidd live to reach Hispaniola. 

The commanders, by admirable management, had hitherto 
kept up this weary struggle ^vith suffering and despair; they 
now, too, began to despond. Diego Mendez sat watching the 
horizon, which was gradually lighting up with those frint rays 
which precede the lising of the moon. As that planet rose, 
he perceived it to emerge from behind some dark mass elevated 
above the level of the ocean. He immediately gave the 
animating cry of ‘‘land!*’ His almost expiring companions 
were roused by it to new life. It proved to be the island of 
Navasa, but so small, and low, and distant, that had it not 
been thus revealed by the rising of the moon, they would 
never have discovered it. The error in their reckoning with 
respect to the island had arisen from misc^culating the raU 
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of saiEng of tEe canoes, and from not maldng sufficient 
allowance for the fatigue of the rowers and the opposition of 
the current. 

New vigour was now diffiised throughout the crews. They 
exerted themselves with feverish impatience; by the dawn of 
day they reached the land, and, springing on shore, returned 
thanks to God for such signal deliverance. The island was a 
mere mass of rocks half a league in circuit. There was 
neither tree, nor shrub, nor herbage, nor stream, nor fountain. 
Hurrying about, however, with anxious search, they found to 
their joy abundance of rain-water in the hollows of the rocks. 
Eagerly scooping it up, with their calabashes, they quenched 
their bmning thirst by immoderate draughts. In vain the 
more prudent warned the others of their danger. The 
Spaniards were in some degree restrained; but the poor 
Indians, whose toils had increased the fever of their thirst, 
gave way to a kind of frantic indulgence. Several died upon 
the spot, and others fell dangerously ill.^* 

Having allayed their thirst, they now looked about in search 
of food. A few shell-fish were found along the shore, and 
Diego Mendez striking a light, and gathering drift-wood, they 
were enabled to boil them, and to make a delicious banquet. 
All day they remained reposing in the shade of the rocks, 
refreshing themselves after their intolerable sufferings, and 
gazing upon Hispaniola, whose mountains rose above the 
horizon, at eight leagues distance. 

In the cool of the evening they once more embarked, invi¬ 
gorated by repose, and arrived safely at Cape Tiburon on the 
following day, the fourth since their departure fr’om Jamaica. 
Here they landed on the banks of a beautiful river, where 
they were kindly received and treated by the natives. Such 
are the particulars, collected from different sources, of this 
adventurous and interesting voyage, on the precarious success 
of which depended the deliverance of Columbus and his 
crews.f The voyagers remained for two days among the 
hospitable natives on the banks of the river to refresh them- 

* Not far from the island of Navasa there gushes up in the sea a pure 
fountain of fresh water that sweetens the surface for some distance ; this 
circumstance was of course unknown to the Spaniards at the time. 
(Oviedo, Cronica, lib. vi. cap. 12.) 

t Hist, del Almirante, cap, 105. Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 31, Testa* 
meat of Diego Mendez, Navarretc, tom i. 
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selves. Fiesco would have returned to Jamaica, according to 
promise, to give assm’ance to the admiral and his companions 
of the safe arrival of their messenger; hut both Spaniards 
and Indians had suffered so much during the voyage, that 
nothing could induce them to encounter the perils of a return 
in the canoes. 

Parting with Iris companions, Diego Mendez took six 
Indians of the island, and set off resolutely to coast in his 
canoe one hundred and thirty leagues to San Domingo. After 
proceeding for eighty leagues, '^ith infinite toil, always 
against the currents, and subject to peiils from the native 
tribes, he was informed that the governor had departed for 
Xaragua, fifty leagues distant. Still undaunted by fatigues 
and difficulties, he abandoned his canoe, and proceeded alone 
and on foot through forests and over mountains, until he 
arrived at Xaragua, achieving one of the most perilous 
expeditions ever undertaken by a devoted follower for the 
safety of his commander. 

Ovando received him with great kindness, expressing the 
utmost concern at the unfortunate situation of Colmnbus. 
He made many promises of sending immediate relief, bm 
suffered day after day, week after week, and even month aftei 
month to elapse, without canying his promises into effect. 
He was at that time completely engrossed by wars with the 
natives, and had a ready plea that there were no ships of 
sufficient burden at San Domingo. Had he felt a proper zeal, 
however, for the safety of a man like Columbus, it would 
have been easy, within eight months, to have devised some 
means, if not of delivering him jfrom his situation, at least 
of conveying to him ample reinforcements and supplies. 

The faithful Mendez remained for seven months in Xa¬ 
ragua, detained there imder various pretexts by Ovando, 
who was unwilling that he should proceed to San Domingo; 
partly, as is intimated, finm his having some jealousy of his 
being employed in secret agency for the admiral, and partly 
from a desire to throw impediments in the way of his obtain¬ 
ing the required relief. At length, by daily importunity, he 
obtained permission to go to San Domingo, and await the 
arrival of certain ships which weie expected, of which he 
pi’oposed to purchase one on the account of the admiral. He 
inimediately set out on foot a distance of seventy leagues, part 
of his toilsome journey lying through forests and among. 
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Biountams infested by bostile and exasperated Indians. It 
was after bis departure that OTando dispatched the caravel 
commanded by the pardoned rebel Escobar, on that singular 
and equivocal visit, which, in the eye^s of Columbus, had 
the air of a mere scouting expedition to spy into the camj) of 
an enemy. 

CHAPTER YI.—[1503. j 

When Columbus had soothed the disappointment of his 
men at the brief and unsatisfactory Hsit and sudden depar¬ 
ture of Escobar, he endeavoured to turn the event to some 
advantage with the rebels. He knew them to be disheart¬ 
ened by the inevitable miseries attending a lawless and dis¬ 
solute life; that many longed to return to the safe and quiet 
path of duty; and that the most malignant, seeing how he 
had foiled all their intrigues among the natives to produce 
a famine, began to feai his ultimate triumph and consequent 
vengeance. A favomrable opportunity, he thought, now pre¬ 
sented to take advantage of these feelings, and by gentle 
means to bring them back to their allegiance. He sent two 
of his people, therefore, who were most intimate with the 
rebels, to inform them of the recent arrival of Escobar with 
letters from the Governor of Hispaniola, promising him a 
speedy deliverance from the island. He now offered a fr'ee 
pardon, kind treatment, and a passage with him in the expected 
ships, on condition of their immediate return to obedience. 
To convince them of the arrival of the vessel, he sent them 
a part of the bacon vrhich had been brought by Escobar. 

On the approach of these ambassadors, Francisco de Porras 
came forth to meet them, accompanied solely by a few of 
the ringleaders of his pai’ty. He imagined that there might 
be some propositions from the admiral, and he was fearful of 
their being heard by the mass of his people, who, in their 
dissatisfied and repentant mood, would be Hkely to desert 
him on the least prospect of pardon. Having listened to the 
tidings and overtures brought by the messengers, he and his 
confidential confederates consulted for some time together. 
Perfidious in their own nature, they suspected the sincerity 
of the admiral; and, conscious of the extent of their offences, 
doubted his having the magnanimity to pardon them. Deter¬ 
mined, therefore, not to confide in his proffered anmesty, they 
replied to the messengers, that they had no wish to return 
to the ships, but preferred living at larsce about the island. 

2 Q 
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They offered to engage, however, to conduct themselves peace¬ 
ably and amicably, on receiving a ’solemn promise from the 
ndmiral, that should two vessels arrive, they shotdd have one 
to depart in: should but one arrive, that half of it should be 
granted to them; and that, moreover, the admiral shouli 
share with them the stores and articles of Indian traffic re- 
tnaining in the ships, having lost all that they had, in the sea. 
These demands were pronounced extravagant and inadmiss¬ 
ible, upon which they replied insolently that, if they were 
not peaceably conceded, they would take them by force: anc. 
with this menace they dismissed the ambassadors."^" 

This conference was iT^t conducted so privately, but that 
the rest of the rebels learn* the purport of the mission; and 
the offer of pardon and deliverance occasioned great tumult 
and agitation. Porras, fearful of their desertion, assured 
them that these offers of the admiral were all deceitful; that 
he was naturally cruel and vindictive, and only sought to get 
them into his power to wreak on them his vengeance. He 
exhorted them to persist in their opposition to his tyranny; re- 
ninding them, that those who had formerly done so in Hispa¬ 
niola, had eventually triumphed, and sent him home in irons; 
he assured them that they might do the same; and again 
made vaunting promises of protection in Spain, through the 
influence of his relatives. But the boldest of his assertions 
was with respect to the caravel of Escobar. It shows the 
ignorance of the age, and the superstitious awe which the 
common people entertained with respect to Columbus and 
his astronomical knowledge. Porras assured them that no 
real caravel had arrived, but a mere phantasm conjured up 
by the admiral, who was deeply versed in necromancy. In 
proof of this, he adverted to its arriving in the dusk of the 
evening; its holding communication mth no one but the 
admirid, and its sudden disappearance in the night. Had it 
been a real caravel, the crew would have sought to talk 
with their countrymen; the admiral, his son and brother, 
would have eagerly embarked on board, and it would at any 
rate have remained a little while in port, and not have 
vanished so suddenly and mysteriously.f 

By these, and similar ddusions, Porras succeeded in work¬ 
ing upon the feelings and credulity of his followers. Fearful, 

* Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 85. Hist, del Almirante, cap. 106L 

f Hist, del Almirante, cap. 106. Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 85. 
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however, that they might yield to after refiection, and to 
further oiSers firom the admiral, he determined to involve 
them in some act of violence which would commit them 
beyond all hopes of forgiveness. He marched them, there¬ 
fore, to an Indian village called Maima,"®*' about a quarter of a 
league from the ships, intending to plunder the stores remain¬ 
ing on board the wreck, and to take the admiral prisoner.f 

Columbus had notice of the designs of the rebels, and of 
their approach. Being confined by his infirmities, he sent his 
brother to endeavour with mild words to persuade them from 
their purpose, and win them to obedience; but with sufficient 
force to resist any violence. The Adelantado, who was a man 
rather of deeds than of words, took with him fifty followers, 
men of tried resolution, and ready to fight in any cause. They 
were well armed and full of courage, though many were pale 
and debilitated from recent sickness, and firom long confinement 
to the ships. Arriving on the side of a hill, within a bow¬ 
shot of the village, the Adelantado discovered the rebels, and 
dispatched the same two messengers to treat with them, who 
had already earned them the offer of pardon. Porras and 
his fellow-leaders, however, would not permit them to ap¬ 
proach. They confided in the superiority of their numbers, and 
in their men being, for the most part, hardy sailors, rendered 
robust and vigorous by the roving life they had been leading 
in the forest and the open air. They Imew that many of 
those who were with the Adelantado were men brought up 
in a softer mode of life. They pointed to their pale counte¬ 
nances, and persuaded their followers that they were mere 
household men, fair-weather troops, who could never stand 
before them. They did not reflect that, with such men, pride 
and lofty spirit often more than supply the place of bodily 
force, and they forgot that their adversaries had the incalcu¬ 
lable advantage of justice and law upon their side. Deluded 
by their words, their followers were excited to a transient 
glow of courage, and brandishing their weapons, refused to 
listen to the messengers. 

Six of the stoutest rebels made a league to stand by one 
another and attack the Adelantado: for, he being killed, the 
rest would be easily defeated. The main body formed them¬ 
selves into a squadron, drawing their swords and shaking 
their lances. They did not wait to he assailed, but, uttering 

^ At present Bay. t del Almirante, ubi sup. 

2 0 2 
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sliouts and menaces, nislied upon the enemy. They were so 
well received, however, that at the first shock four or five 
were killed, most of them the confederates who had leagued to 
attack the Adelantado. The latter, with his own hand, 
killed Juan Sanchez, the same powerful mariner who had 
carried off the cacique Quibian; and Juan Barber also, who 
had first dra^n a sword against the admiral in this rebellion. 
The Adelantado with his usual vigour and courage was dealing 
his blows about him in the thickest of the a&ay, where 
several lay killed and wounded, when he was assailed by 
Finncisco de Porras. The rebel with a blow of his sword 
cleft the buckler of Don Bartholomew, and wounded the 
hand which grasped it. The sword remained wedged in the 
shield, and before Porras could withdi-aw it, the Adelantado 
closed upon him, grappled him, and being assisted by others, 
after a severe struggle, took him prisoner."^ 

When the rebels beheld their leader a captive, their trans¬ 
ient courage was at an end, and they fled in confusion. The 
Adelantado would have pursued them, but was persuaded to 
let them escape with the punishment they had received; 
especially as it was necessaiy to guard against the possibility 
of an attack from the Indians. 

The latter had taken arms and di'awn up in battle array, 
■gazing with astonishment at this fight between white men, 
Z)ut without taking part on either side. When the battle 
was over, they approached the field, gazing upon the dead 
bodies of the beings they had once fancied immortal. Ihey 
were curious in examining the woimds made by the Christian 
weapons. Among the woimded insurgents was Pedro Le¬ 
desma, the same pilot who so bravely swam ashore at 
Veragua, to procure tidings of the colony. He was a man 
of prodigious muscular force and a hoarse, deep voice. As 
the Indians, who thought him dead, were inspecting the 
wounds with which he was literally covered, he suddenly 
uttered an ejaculation in his tremendous voice, at the sound 
of which the savages fled in dismay. This man having 
fallen into a cleft or ravine, was not discovered by the white 
men, until the dawning of the following day, having re¬ 
mained all that time without a drop of water. The number 
and severity of the wounds he is said to have received would 
seem incredible, but they are mentioned by Fernando Co- 
^ Hist, del Almiraute, c&p. 107. Las Cassis, Uh. il cap. § ' 
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Iambus, was an eye-wdtness, and oyLas Casas, wbo bad 
the account from Ledesma bimself. For want of propei 
remedies, bis wounds were treated in the roughest manner, 
yet, through the aid of a vigorous constitution, be com¬ 
pletely recovered. Las Casas conversed with him several 
years afterwards at Seville, when be obtained from him 
various particulars concerning this voyage of Columbus. 
Some few days after this conversation, however, be beard that 
J^edesma bad fallen under the knife of the assassin.'^* 

The Adelantado returned in triumph to the ships, -where be 
was received by the admiral in the most affectionate manner: 
thanking him as bis deliverer. He brought Porras and 
several of bis followers prisoners. Of his own party only 
two bad been wounded; bimself in the band, and the 
admiral’s steward, who bad received an apparently slight 
wound with a lance, equal to one of the most insignificant of 
those with which Ledesma was covered; yet, in spite of care¬ 
ful treatment, be died. 

On the next day, the 20tb of May, the fugitives sent a 
petition to the admiral, signed with all their names, in wbicbj 
says Las Casas, they confessed all their misdeeds, and 
cruelties, and evil intentions, supplicating the admiral to have 
pity on them and pardon them for their rebellion, for which 
God had afready punished them. They offered to return to 
their obedience and to serve him faithfully in future, making 
an oath to that effect upon a cross and a missal, accompanied 
by an imprecation worthy of being recorded: “ They hoped, 
should they break their oath, that no priest nor other Christian 
might ever confess them; that repentance might be of no 
avail; that they might be deprived of the holy sacraments of 
the church; that at their death they might receive no benefit 
from bulls nor indulgences ; that their bodies might be cast 
out into the fields like those of heretics and renegades, instead 
of being buried in holy ground; and that they might not 
receive absolution fr'om the pope, nor from cardinals, nor 
archbishops, nor bishops, nor any other Christian priests.”f 
Such were the awful imprecations by which these men en¬ 
deavoured to add validity to an oath. The worthlessness of 
a man’s word may always be known by the extravagant means 
he uses to enforce it. 

The admiral saw, by the abject nature of this petition, ho-w 

^ Las Casas, Hist Ind., lib. ii. cap. 35. f Idem, cap. 32. 
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completely the spirit of these misguided men was broken; 
with his wonted magnanimity, he readily granted their prayer, 
and pardoned their offences; but on one condition, that their 
>n*gleader, Francisco Porras, should remain a prisoner. 

As it was difficult to maintain so many persons on board of 
the ships, and as quarrels might take place between persons 
who had so recently been at blows, Columbus put the late 
followers of Porras under tlie command of a discreet and 
faithful man; and giving in his charge a quantity of European 
articles for the purpose of purchasing food of the natives, 
directed him to forage about the island until the expected 
vessels should arrive. 

At length, after a long year of altemate hope and 
despondency, the doubts of the Spaniards were joyfully dis¬ 
pelled by the sight of two vessels standing into the harbour. 
One proved to be a ship hired and well victualled, at the 
expense of the admiral, by the faithful and indefatigable 
Diego Mendez; the other had been subsequently fitted out by 
Ovando, and put under the command of Diego de Salcedo, 
the admiral’s agent employed to collect his rents in San 
Domingo. 

The long neglect of Ovando to attend to the relief of Colum¬ 
bus, had, it seems, roused the public indignation, insomuch 
that animadversions had been made upon his conduct even in 
the pulpits. This is affirmed by Las Casas, who was at San 
Domingo at the time. If the governor had really entertained 
hopes that, during the delay of relief, Columbus might perish 
in the island, the report brought back by Escobar must have 
completely disappointed liim. No time was to be lost if he 
wished to claim any merit in his deliverance, or to avoid the 
disgiuce of having totally neglected him. He exerted himself, 
therefore, at the eleventh hour, and dispatched a caravel at 
the same time with the ship sent by Diego Mendez. The 
latter, having faithfully discharged this part of his mission 
and seen the ships depart, proceeded to Spain on the further 
concerns of the admiral.^ 

* Some brief notice of the further fortunes of Diego Mendez may be 
interesting to the reader. When King Ferdmand heard of his faithful 
services, says Oviedo, he bestoTved re'w^ards upon Mendez, and per¬ 
mitted him to hear a canoe in his coat of arms, as a memento of his 
loyalty. He continued devotedly attached to the admiral, serving him 
zealously after his return to Spain, and during his last illness. Colum¬ 
bus retained the most gxftteM and affectionato sense of his fidelity 
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BOOK XVIL 

CHAPTER I.—[1503.] 

Befoee relating the return of Columbus to Hispaniola, it 
is proper to notice some of the principal occuiTcnces which 

On his death-bed he promised Mendez that, in reward for his sendees, 
he should be appointed principal Alguazil of the island of Hispaniola ; 
an engagement which the admiral’s son, Don Diego, who was present, 
cheerfully undertook to perform. A few years afterwards, when the 
latter succeeded to the office of his father, Mendez reminded him of 
the promise, hut Don Diego informed him that he had given the office 
to his uncle Don Bartholomew ; he assured him, however, that he 
should receive something equivalent. Mendez shrewdly replied, that 
the equivalent had better been given to Don Bartholomew, and the 
office to himself, according to agreement. The promise, however, re¬ 
mained unperformed, and Diego Mendez unrewarded. He was after¬ 
wards engaged on voyages of discovery in vessels of his O’wn, but met 
with many vicissitudes, and appears to have died in impoverished cir¬ 
cumstances. His last will, from which these particulars are principally 
gathered, was dated in Yalladolid, the 19th June, 1536, by which it is 
evident he must have been in the prime of life at the time of his voyage 
with the admiral. In this will he requested that the reward which had 
been promised to him should he paid to his children, by making his 
eldest son principal Alguazil for life of the city of San Domingo, 
and his other son lieutenant to the admiral for the same city. It does 
not appear whether this request was complied with under the successors 
of Don Diego. 

In another clause of his will, he desired that a large stone should be 
placed upon his sepulchre, on which should be engi-aved, “ Here lies the 
honourable Cavalier Diego Mendez, who served greatly the royal crown 
of Spain, in the conquest of the Indies, with the admiral Don Christo¬ 
pher Columbus, of glorious memory, who made the discovery; and 
afterwards by himself, with ships at his o\m cost. He died, &c., &c. 
Bestow in charity a Baternoster, and an Ave Maria.” 

He ordered that in the midst of this stone there should be carved an 
Indian Canoe, as given him by the king for armorial bearings in 
memorial of his voyage from Jamaica to Hispaniola, and above it should 
.be engraved in large letters, the word “ CAKOA.” He enjoined upon 
his heirs to be loyal to the admiral (Don Diego Columbus), and his 
lady, and gave them much ghostly counsel, mingled with pious 
benedictions. As an heir loom in his family, he bequeathed his 
library, consisting of a few volumes, which accompanied him in his 
wanderings; viz. “ The Art of Holy Dying, by Erasmus; A Sermon 
of the same author, in Spanish; The Lingua and the Colloquies of the 
same; The History of J’osephus; The Moral Philosophy of Aristotle; 
The Book of the Holy Land; A Book called the Contemplation of the 
Passion of Our Saviour; A Tract on the Vengeance of the Death of 
Agamemnon, and several other short treatises.” This curious and cha¬ 
racteristic testament is in the archives of the Duke of Veraguain Madrid. 
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took place in that island under the govemment of Ovando. 
A great crowd of adventurers of vaiious ranks had thronged 
his fleet—eager speculators, credulous dreamers, and broken- 
down gentlemen of desperate fortunes; all expecting to enrich 
themselves suddenly in an island where gold was to be picked 
up from the surface of the soil, or gathered from the mountain- 
brooks. They had scarcely landed, says Las Casas, w'ho 
accompanied the expedition, when they aU hurried off to the 
mines, about eight leagues distance. The roads swarmed like 
ant-hills, with adventurers of all classes. Every one had his 
knapsack stored with biscuit or flour, and his mining imple¬ 
ments on his shoulders. Those hidalgos, or gentlemen, who 
had no servants to carry their burdens, bore them on their 
O'wn backs, and lucky was he who had a horse for the journey; 
he would be able to bring back the greater load of treasui-e. 
They aU set out in high spirits, eager who should first reach 
the golden land; thinkingthey had but to arrive at the mines, 
and collect riches; “ for they fancied,” says Las Casas, that 
gold was to be gathered as easily and readily as fruit from 
Sie trees.” When they arrived, however, they discovered, 
to their dismay, that it was necessary to dig painfully into the 
bowels of the earth—a labour to which most of them had 
never been accustomed; that it required experience and 
sagacity to detect the veins of ore; that, in fact, the whole 
process of mining was exceedingly toilsome, demanded vast 
patience and much experience, and, after all, was full of un¬ 
certainty. They digged eagerly for a time, but fotmd no ore. 
They grew hungry, threw by their implements, sat down to 
eat, and then returned to work. It was all in vain. “ Their 
labour,” says Las Casas, “ gave them a keen appetite and 
quick digestion, but no gold.” They soon consumed their 
provisions, exhausted their patience, cursed their infatuation, 
and in eight days set off drearily on their return along the 
roads they had lately trod so exultingly. They arrived at San 
Domingo without an ounce of gold, half-famished, downcast, 
^d despairing.'^ Such is too often the case of those who 
ignorantly en^ge in mining—of all speculations the most 
brilliant, promising, and fallacious. 

Poverty soon fell upon these misguided men. They ex^ 
hausted the little property brought from Spain. Many suffered 
extremely from hunger, and were obliged to exchange even 
* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. ii. cap. 0. 
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tlieir apparel for bread. Some formed connections with the 
old settlers of the island ; but the greater part were like men 
lost and bewildered, and just awakened from a dream. The 
miseries of the mind, as usual, heightened the sufferings of 
the body. Some wasted away and died broken-hearted; 
others were hurried off by raging fevers, so that there soon 
perished upwards of a thousand men. 

Ovando was reputed a man of great prudence and sagacity, 
and he certainly took several judicious measures for the re¬ 
gulation of the island, and the relief of the colonists. He 
made arrangements for distributing the married persons and 
the families which had come out in his fleet, in four towns 
in the interior, granting them important privileges. He re¬ 
vived the drooping zeal for mining, by reducing the royal 
share of the product from one-half to a third, and shortly 
after to a fifth; but he empowered the Spaniards to avail 
themselves, in the most oppressive manner, of the labour of 
the unhappy natives in working the mines. The charge of 
treating the natives with severity had been one of those 
chiefly urged against Columbus. It is proper, therefore, to 
notice, in this respect, the conduct of his successor, a man 
chosen for his prudence, and his supposed capacity to govern. 

It will be recollected, that when Columbus was in a manner 
compelled to assign lands to the rebellious followers of Fran¬ 
cisco Koldanin 1499, he had made an arrangement, that the 
caciques in their vicinity should, in lieu of tribute, furnish a 
number of their subjects to assist them in cultivating their 
estates. This, as has been observed, was the commencement 
of the disastrous system of repartimientos, or distributions of 
Indians. When Bobadilla administered the government, he 
constrained the caciques to furnish a certain number of 
Indians to each Spaniard, for the purpose of working the 
mines; where they were employed like beasts of burden. He 
made an enumeration of the natives, to prevent evasion; 
reduced them into classes, and distributed them among the 
Spanish inhabitants. The enormous oppressions which ensued 
have been noticed. They roused the indignation of Isabella; 
and when Ovando was sent out to supersede Bobadilla, in 
1502, the natives were pronounced free; they immediately 
refused to labour in the mines. 

, Ovando represented to the Spanish sovereigns, in 1503, that 
ruinous consequences resulted to the colony from this entii*e 
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liberty granted to the Indians. He stated that the tribute 
could not be collected, for the Indians -were lazy and impro¬ 
vident ; that they could only be kept from \iccs and irregu¬ 
larities by occupation; that they now kept aloof from the 
Spaniards, and from all instruction in the Christian faith. 

The last representation had an influence with Isabella, and 
drew a letter fi*om the sovereigns to Ovando in 1503, in which 
he was ordered to spare no pains to attach the natives to the 
Spanish nation Jind the Catholic religion. To make them 
labour moderately, if absolutely essential to their o^vn good; 
but to temper authority with persuasion and kindness. To 
pay them regularly and fairly for their labour, and to have 
them instructed in religion on certain days. 

Ovando availed himself of the powers given him by this 
letter, to their fullest extent. He assigned to each Castilian 
u certain number of Indians, according to the quality of the 
applicant, the nature of the application, or his own pleasure. 
It was arranged in the form of an order on a cacique for a 
certain number of Indians, who were to be paid by their 
employer, and instructed in the Catholic faith. The pay was 
so small as to be little better than nominal; the instruction 
was little more than the mere ceremony of baptism; and the 
term of labour was at first six months, and then eight months 
in the year. Under cover of this hired labour, intended for 
the good both of their bodies and their souls, more intolerable 
toil was exacted fr*om them, and more horrible cruelties were 
inflicted, than in the worst days of Bobadilia. They were 
separated often the distance of several days’ journey from their 
wives and children, and doomed to intolerable labour of all 
kinds, extorted by the cruel infliction of the lash. For food 
they had the cassava bread, an unsubstantial support for men 
obliged to labour; sometimes a scanty portion of pork was 
distributed among a great number of them, scarce a mouth¬ 
ful to each. When the Spaniards who superintended the 
mines were at their repast, says Las Casas, the famished In¬ 
dians scrambled imder the table, like dogs, for any bone 
thrown to them. After they had gnawed and sucked it, they 
pounded it between stones and mixed it with their cassava 
bread, that nothing of so precious a morsel might be lost. 
As to those, who fiiboured in the fields, they never tasted 
either flesh or j&sh; a little cassava bread and a few roots 
were their support While the Spaniards thus withheld tlu 
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tlDinisliment necessary to sustain tHeir health and strength, 
they exacted a degree of labour sufficient to break down the 
most vigorous man. If the Indians fled from this incessant 
toil and barbai*ous coercion, and took refuge in the mountains, 
they were hunted out like wild beasts, scourged in the most 
inhuman manner, and laden with chains to prevent a second 
escape. Many perished long before their term of labour had 
expired. Those who survived their term of six or eight 
months, wmre permitted to return to their homes, until the 
next teim commenced. Eut their homes were often forty, 
sixty, and eighty leagues distant. They had nothing to sus¬ 
tain them through the journey but a few roots or agi peppers, 
or a little cassava bread. Worn dovra by long toil and cruel 
hardships, which their feeble constitutions were incapable of 
sustaining, many had not strength to perform the journey, 
but sank down and died by the way; some by the side of a 
brook, others under the shade of a tree, wffiere they had 
crawled for shelter from the sun. “ I have found many dead 
in the road,” says Las Casas, “ others gasping under the trees, 
and others in the pangs of death, fiintly crying Hunger! 
hunger !” * Those who reached their homes, most commonly 
found them desolate. During the eigJtit months they had 
been absent, their wives and children had either perished or 
wandered away; the fields on which they depended for food 
were oveirun with weeds, and nothing was left them but to 
lie dowm, exhausted and despahing, and die at the threshold 
of their habitations, f 

It is impossible to pursue any further the picture drawm by 
the venerable Las Casas, not of what he had heard, but of 
what he had seen; nature and humanity revolt at the details. 
Suffice it to say that, so intolerable were the toils and suffer¬ 
ings inflicted upon this weal^ and unoffending race, that they 
sank under them, dissolving as it were from the face of the 
earth. Many killed themselves in despah, and even mothers 
overcame the powerful instinct of nature, and destroyed the 
infants at their breasts, to spare them a life of wretchedness. 
Twelve years had not elapsed since the discovery of the 
island, and several hundred thousand of its native inhabit¬ 
ants had perished, miserable victims to the grasping avarice of 
the white men. 


* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. ii. cap. 14, MS. 


i* Idem, uM sup. 
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CHAPTER II.«-[1503 1 _ 

The sufferings of the natiyes imder the civil policy of 
Ovando have been briefly shown; it remains to give a concise 
view of the military operations of this commander, so lauded 
by certain of the early historians for his prudence. By this 
notice a portion of the eventful histoiy of this island will be 
recounted which is connected with the fortunes of Columbus, 
and which comprises the thorough subjugation, and, it may 
almost be said, extermination of the native inhabitants. And 
first, we must treat of the disasters of the beautiful province 
of Xai-agua, the seat of hospitality, the refuge of the suffering 
Spaniards; and of the fate of the female cacique, Anacaona, once 
the pride of the island, and the generous friend of white men. 

Behechio, the ancient cacique of this province, being dead, 
Anacaona, his sister, had succeeded to the government. The 
marked partiality which she once manifested for the Spaniards 
had been greatly weakened by the general misery they had 
produced in her country; and by the brutal profligacy exhi¬ 
bited in her immediate dominions by the followers of Roldan. 
The unhappy story of the loves of her beautiful daughter, 
Higuenamota, with the young Spaniard, Hernando de Guevara, 
had also caused her great affliction; and, finally, the various 
and enduring hardships inflicted on her once happy subjects, 
by the grinding systems of labour enforced by Bobadilla and 
Ovando, had at length, it is said, converted her fiiendship 
into absolute detestation. 

This disgust was kept alive and aggravated by the Spaniards 
who lived in her immediate neighbourhood, and had obtained 
grants of land there; a remnant of the rebel faction of Roldan, 
who retained the gross licentiousness and open profligacy in 
which they had been indulged under the loose misrule of that 
commander, and who made themselves odious to the inferior 
caciques, by exacting services tyrannically and capriciously, 
under the baneful system of repartimientos. 

The Indians of this province were uniformly represented as 
a more intelligent, polite, and generous-spirited race than any 
others of the islands. They were the more prone ta feel and 
resent the overbearing treatment to which they were sub- 
fected. Quarrels sometimes took place between the caciques 
and their oppressors. These were immediately reported to 
the governor as dangerous mutinies ; and a resistance to any 
capricious and extortionate exaction, was magnified into a 
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rebellious resistance to tbe authority of gOTemment. Com¬ 
plaints of this kind were continually pouring in upon Oyando, 
until be was persuaded by some alarmist, or some designing 
misebief-maker, that there was a deep-laid conspiracy among 
the Indians of this province to rise upon the Spaniards. 

Ovando immediately set out for Xaragua at the head of 
three hundred foot-soldiers, armed with swords, arquebuses, 
and cross-bows, and seventy horsemen, with cuirasses, buck¬ 
lers, and lances. He pretended that he was going on a mere 
visit of friendship to Anacaona, and to make arrangements 
about the payment of tribute. 

When Anacaona heard of the intended visit, she summoned 
all her tributary caciques, and principal subjects, to assemble 
at her chief town, that they might receive the commander of 
the Spaniards with becoming homage and distinction. As 
Ovando, at the head of his little army, approached, she -went 
forth to meet him, according to the custom of her nation, 
attended by a great train of her most distinguished subje^its, 
male and female; -who, as has been before observed, were 
noted for superior grace and beauty. They received the 
Spaniards with their popular areytos, their national songs; 
the young women wavin^* palm branches and dancing before 
them, in the way that had so much charmed the folloTvers of 
the Adelantado, on his first visit to the province. 

Anacaona treated the governor with that natural gracious¬ 
ness and dignity for ^vhich she was celebrated. She gave 
him the largest house in the place for his residence, and his 
people were quartered in the houses adjoining. For several 
days the Spaniards were entertained wnth all the natural 
luxuries that the orovinee afforded. National songs and 
dances and games were performed for their amusement, and 
there was every outward demonstration of the same hospi¬ 
tality, the same amity, that Anacaona had uniformly shown- 
V) white men. 

Notwithstanding all this kindness, and notwithstanding her 
uniform integrity of conduct, and open generosity of cha¬ 
racter, Ovando was persuaded that Anacaona was secretly 
meditating a massacre of himself and his followers. Historians 
tell us nothing of the grounds for such a belief. It was too 
probably produced by the misrepresentations of the un¬ 
principled adventurers w^ho infested the province. Ovando 
ghould have paused aud reflected before he acted upon it. He 
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should have considered the improbahility of such an attempt 
by naked Indians against so large a force of steel-clad troops, 
armed with European weapons; and he should have reflected 
upon the general character and conduct of Anacaona. At 
any rate, lie example set repeatedly by Columbus and his 
brother the Adelantado, should have convinced him that it 
was a sufficient safeguard against the machinations of the 
natives, to seize upon their caciques and detain them as 
hostages. The policy of Ovando, however, was of a more 
rash and sanguinary nature; he acted upon suspicion as upon 
conviction. He determined to anticipate the alleged plot by 
a coimter-artifice, and to overwhelm this defenceless people 
in an indiscriminate and bloody vengeance. 

As the Indians had entertained their guests with various 
national games, Ovando invited them in return to witness 
certain games of his country. Among these was a tilting 
match or joust with reeds; a chivabous game which the 
Spaniards had learnt bom the Moors of Granada. The 
Spanish cavalry, in those days, were as remarkable for the 
skilful management, as for the ostentatious caparison of them 
’ horses. Among the troops brought out bom Spain by Ovando, 
one horseman had disciplined his horse to prance and curvet 
in time to the music of a viol."^’ The joust was appointed to 
take place of a Sunday after dinner, in the public square, 
before the house where Ovando was quartered. The cavaby 
and foot soldiers had their secret instructions. The former 
were to parade, not merely with reeds or blunted tilting 
lances, but with weapons of a more deadly character. The 
foot soldiers were to come apparently as mere spectators, but 
likevsdse armed and ready for action at a concerted signal. 

At the appointed time the square was crowded with the 
Indians, waiting to see this military spectacle. The caciques 
were assembled in the house of Ovando, which looked upon 
the square. None were armed; an unreserved confidence 
prevailed among them, totally incompatible with the dark 
treachery of w’luch they were accused. To prevent all sus¬ 
picion, and take off all appearance of sinister design, Ovando, 
after dinner, was playing at quoits with some of his principal 
officers, when the cavaby having arrived in the square, the 
caciques begged the governor to order the joust to com- 
mcnce.f Anacaona, and her beautiful daughter Higuenamota, 
* Casas, lib. ii. cap. 9. t Oviedo lib. iil cap. 12. 
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with several of her female attendants, were present and joined 
ill the request. 

Ovando left his game and came forward to a conspicuous 
place. 'When he saw that everything was disposed according 
to his orders, he gave the fatal signal. Some say it was by 
taking hold of a piece of gold which was suspended about his 
ieck;‘^" others, by laying his hand on the cross of Alcantara, 
which was embroidered on his habit.f A trumpet was im¬ 
mediately sounded. The house in which Anacaona and all 
the principal caciques were assembled was surrounded by 
soldiery, commanded by Diego Velasquez and Eodrigo Mexi- 
atrillo, and no one was permitted to escape. They entered, 
and seizing upon the caciques, bound them to the posts which 
supported the roof. Anacaona was led forth a prisoner. 
The unhappy caciques were then put to horrible tortures, 
until some of them, in the extremity of anguish, were made 
to accuse their queen and themselves of the plot with which 
they were charged. When this cruel mockery of judicial 
form had been executed, instead of preserving them for after¬ 
examination, fire was set to the house, and all the caciques 
perished miserably in the flames. 

While these barbarities were practised upon the chieftains, 
a horrible massacre took place among the populace. At the 
signal of Ovando, the horsemen rushed into the midst of the 
naked and defenceless throng, trampling them under the 
hoofs of their steeds, cutting them down with their swords, 
and transfixing them with their spears. No mercy was shown 
to age or sex; it was a savage and indiscriminate butchery. 
Now and then a Spanish horseman, either through an emotion 
of pity, or an impulse of avarice, caught up a child, to bear 
it off in safety; but it was barbarously pierced by the lances 
of his companions. Humanity turns with horror from such 
atrocities, and would fain discredit them; but they are cir¬ 
cumstantially and still more minutely recorded by the vene¬ 
rable bishop Las Casas, who was resident in the island at 
the time, and conversant with the principal actors in this 
tragedy. He may have coloured the pictm-e strongly, in his 
usual indignation when the wrongs of the Indians are in 
question; yet, from all concurring accounts, and from many 
precise facts which speak for themselves, the scene must have 
been most sanguinary and atrocious. Onedo, who is loud in 

* Laa Casas, lib. ii. cap. 9, f Charlevoix, lib. xxiv. p. 235. 
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extolling tlie justice, and devotion, and cHarity, and meekness 
of Ovando, and his kind treatment of the Indians, and who 
visited the province of Xaragua a few years afterwards, records 
several of the preceding circumstances; especially the cold¬ 
blooded game of quoits played by the governor on the verge 
of such a horrible scene, and the burning of the caciques, to 
the number, he says, of more than forty. Diego Mendez, 
who was at Xaragua at the time, and doubtless present on 
such an important occasion, says incidentally in his last will 
and testament, that there were eighty-four caciques either 
burnt or hanged.'^ Las Casas says, that there were eighty 
who entered the house with Anacaona. The slaughter of the 
multitude must have been great; and this was inflicted on an 
unarmed and unresisting throng. Several who escaped from 
the massacre fled in their canoes to an island about eight 
leagues distant, called Guanabo. They were pursued and 
taken, and condemned to slavery. 

As to the princess Anacaona, she was carried in chains to 
San Domingo. The mockery of a trial was given her, in 
which she was found guilty on the confessions wrung by 
tortures from her subjects, and on the testimony of their 
butchers; and she was ignominiously hanged in the presence 
of the people whom she had so long and so signally befriended.f 
Oviedo has sought to throw a stigma on the character of this 
unfortunate princess, accusing her of great licentiousness; 
but he was prone to criminate the character of the native 
princes, who fell victims to the ingratitude and injustice of 
his countrymen. Contemporary waiters of greater authority 
have concurred in representing Anacaona as remaikable for 
her native propriety and dignity. She was adored by her 
subjects, so as to hold a kind of dominion over them even 
during the lifetime of her brother; she is said to have been 
skilled in composing the areytos, or legendary ballads of her 
nation, and may have conduced much towards producing that 
superior degree of refinement remarked among her people. 
Her grace and beauty had made her renowned throughout 
the island, and had excited the admiration both of the savage 
and the Spaniard. Her magnanimous spirit was evinced in 
her amicable treatment of the white men, although her hus¬ 
band, the brave Caonabo, had perished a prisoner in their 

* Diego Mender Xavarrete, Col., tom. i. p. 314. 

t Oviedo, Ub. Ui. cap. 12. Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 9. 
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liaiids, and defenceless parties of them had been repeatedly in 
her power, and lived at large in her dominions, Afcer having 
for several years neglected all safe opportunities of vengeance, 
she fell a victim to the absurd charge of having conspired 
against an armed body of nearly four hundred men, seventy 
of them horsemen; a force sufficient to have subjugated large 
armies of naked Indians. 

After the massacre of Xaragua, the destruction of its in¬ 
habitants still continued. Tlie favourite nephew of Anacaona, 
the cacique Guaora, who had fled to the mountains, wns hunted 
like a wild beast, until he wns taken, and likewise hanged 
For six months the Spaniards continued ravaging the country 
with horse and foot, under pretext of quelling insmTections 
for, wherever the affrighted natives took refuge in their dc 
spair, herding in dismal caverns and in the fastnesses of the 
mountains, they 'were represented as assembling in arms to 
make a head of rebellion. Having at length hunted them out 
of their retreats, destroyed many, and reduced the survivors 
to the most deplorable misery and abject submission, the 
whole of that part of the island was considered as restored to 
good order; and in commemoration of this great triumph, 
Ovando founded a town near to the lake, wffiich he called Sants 
Maiia de la Verdadera Paz (St. Mary of the True Peace).'^‘' 

Such is the tragical history of the delightful region of Xa¬ 
ragua, and of its amiable and hospitable people. A place 
which the Europeans, by their own account, found a perfect 
paradise, hut which, by their \ile passions they filled with 
horror and desolation. 

CHAPTER III.-—[1504.] 

' The subjugation of four of the Indian sovereignties of 
Hispaniola, and the disastrous fate of their caciques, have 
been already related. Under the administration of Ovando, 
was also accompHshed the downfall of Higuey, the last of 
those independent districts; a fertile province which com¬ 
prised the eastern extremity of the island. 

The people of Higuey were of a more warlike spirit than 
those of the other provinces, having learned the effectual use 
of their weapons, from frequent contests with their Carib in - 
vaders. They were governed by a cacique named Cotaba 
nama. Las Casas describes this chieftain from actual oberva- 
tiou, and draws the picture of a native hero. He was, he 
Oviedo, Cronica de las Indias, lib. ii. cap. 12. 
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says, tiie strongest of Ms tribe, and more perfectly formed 
than one man in a thousand of any nation whatever. He 
was taller in stature than the tallest of his countr^unen, a 
yard in breadth from shoulder to shoulder, and the rest of 
iiis body in admirable proportion. His aspect was not hand¬ 
some, but grave and courageous. His bow was not easily 
bent by a common man; his arrows were three pronged, 
tipped Avith the bones of fishes, and Ms weapons appeared to 
be intended for a giant. In a word, he was so nobly propor¬ 
tioned, as to be the admiration even of the Spaniards. 

"WTiile Columbus was engaged in his fourth voyage, and 
shortly after the accession of Ovando to office, there was an 
insurrection of this cacique and his people. A shaUop, with 
eight Spaniards, was surprised at the small island of Saona, 
adjacent to Higuey, and all the crew slaughtered. This was 
in revenge for the death of a cacique, tom to pieces by a dog 
wantonly set upon Mm by a Spaniard, and for which the 
natives had in vain sued for redress. 

Ovando immediately dispatched Juan de Esquibel, a cou¬ 
rageous officer, at the head of four hundred men, to quell the 
insurrection, and pimish the massacre. Cotabanama assembled 
his wan-iors, and prepared for vigorous resistance. Distrustful 
of the mercy of the Spaniards, the chieftain iejected all over- 
tiu*es of peace, and the war was prosecuted with some 
advantage to the natives. The Indians had now overcome 
their superstitious awe of the wMte men as supernatural 
beings, and though they could ill withstand the superiority of 
European arms, they manifested a courage and dexterity that 
rendered them enemies not to be despised. Las Casas and 
other historians relate a bold and romantic encounter between 
a single Indian and two mounted cavaliers, named Valte- 
nebro and Portevedra, in wMch the Indian, though pierced 
through the body by the lances and swords of both Ms assail¬ 
ants, retained Ms fierceness, and continued the combat, until 
he fell dead in the possession of aU their weapons.* This 
gallant action, says Las Casas, was public and notorious. 

The Indians were soon defeated and driven to theii- moun¬ 
tain retreats. The Spaniards pursued them into their re¬ 
cesses, discovered their wives and children, wreaked on them 
the most indiscriminate slaughter, and committed their cMcf- 
tains to the flames. An aged female cacique of great distinc¬ 
tion, named Higuanama, being taken prisoner, was hanged. 

* Las Casas, Ub, ii. cap. 8, 
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A detachment was sent in a carayel to the island of Saona, 
to take particnar yengeance for the destruction of the shallop 
and its crew. The natiyes made a desperate defence and fled. 
The island was mountainous, and full of cayems. in which 
the Indians yainly sought for refuge. Six or seyeii hundred were 
imprisoned in a dwelling, and all put to the sword or poniarded. 
Those of the inhabitants who were spared were carried off as 
slayes; and the island was left desolate and deserted. 

The natiyes of Higuev were driyen to despair; seeing that 
there was no escape for them eyen in the bowels of the earth,-- 
they sued for peace, wfoich was granted them, and protec¬ 
tion promised, on condition of their cultiyating a large tract 
of land, and papng a great quantity of bread in tribute. 
The peace being concluded, Cotabanama yisited the Spanish 
camp, where his gigantic proportions and martial demeanour 
made him an object of curiosity and admiration. He wms 
received with great distinction by Esquibel, and they ex- 
changed names; an Indian league of fraternity and perpetual 
friendship. The natives thenceforward called the cacique 
Juan de Esquibel, and the Spanish commander Cotabanama. 
Esquibel then built a wooden fortress in an Indian village 
near the sea, and left in it nine men, with a captain, named 
Martin de Villaman. After this, the troops dispersed, every 
man returning home, with his proportion of slaves gained in 
this expedition. 

The pacification was not of long continuance. About the 
time that succours were sent to Columbus, to rescue him from 
the wrecks of his vessels at Jamaica, a new revolt broke out 
in Higuey, in consequence of the oppressions of the Spaniards, 
and a wolation of the treaty made by Esquibel. Martin de 
Villaman demanded that the natives should not only raise the 
grain stipulated for by the treaty, but convey it to San 
Domingo, and he treated them with the greatest severity on 
their refusal. He connived also at the licentious conduct of 
his men towards the Indian women, the Spaniards often 
taking from the natives their daughters and sisters, and even 
their wivea* The Indians, roused at last to fury, rose on 
their tyrants, slaughtered them, and burnt their wooden 
fortress to the ground. Only one of the Spaniards escaped, and 
bore the tidings of this catastrophe to the city of San Domingo. 

Ovando gave immediate orders to carry fire and sword into 
* Las Casas, ubi sap. f Idem. 
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'jhe province of Iliguey. The Spanish troops mustered from, 
various quarters on the confines of that pro\ince, when Juan 
de Esquibel took the command, and had a great number of 
Indians with him as allies. The towns of Higuey were ge¬ 
nerally built among the mountains. Those mountains rose in 
terraces, from ten to fifteen leagues in length and breadth; 
ror^h and rocky, interspersed with glens of red soil, remark¬ 
ably fertile, where they raised their cassava-bread. The 
ascent from terrace to terrace was about fifty feet; steep and 
precipitous, formed of the living rock, and resembling a wall 
wrought with tools into rough diamond points. Each village 
had four wide streets, a stone’s throw in length, forming a 
cross, the trees being cleared away from them, and from a 
public square in the centre. 

When the Spanish troops arrived on the frontiers, alarm- 
fires along the mountains and columns of smoke spread the 
intelligence by night and day. The old men, the women, and 
children, were sent off to the forests and caverns, and the 
warriors prepared for battle. The Castilians paused in one 
of the plains clear of forests, where their horses could be of 
use. They made prisoners of several of the natives, and 
tried to learn from them the plans and forces of the enemy. 
They applied tortures for the pmpose, but in vain, so devoted 
was" the loyalty of these people to their caciques. The 
Spaniards penetrated into the interior. They found the war¬ 
riors of several towns assembled in one, and drawn up in the 
streets with their bows and arrows, but perfectly naked, and 
without defensive armour. They uttered tremendous yells, 
and discharged a shower of arrows; but from such a distance, 
that they fell short of their foe. The Spaniards replied with 
their cross-bows, and with two or three arquebuses, for at 
this time they had but few fire-arms. When the Indians saw 
several of their comrades fall dead, they took to flight, rarely 
waiting for the attack with swords: some of the wounded, in 
whose bodies the arrows from the cross-bows had penetrated 
to the very feather, drew them out with their hands, broke 
them with their teeth, and hurling them at the Spaniards 
with impotent fury, fell dead upon the spot. 

The whole force of the Indians was routed and dispersed,* 
each family, or band of neighbours, fled in its own direction, 
and conoedled itself iu the fastness of the mountains. T’he 
'Spaniards pursued them, hut found the chase difficult amidst 
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tlie close forests, and tiie broken and stony heights. They 
took several prisoners as guides, and inflicted incredible tor¬ 
ments on them, to compel them to betray their conntrymen. 
They drove them before them, secured by cords fastened 
round their necks; and some of them, as they passed along 
the brinks of precipices, suddenly threw themselves headlong 
down, in hopes of dragging after them the Spaniards. When 
at length the pursuers came upon the unhappy Indians in 
their concealments, they spared neither age nor sex; even 
pregnant women, and mothers with infants in their arms, 
fell beneath their merciless swords. The cold-blooded acts 
of cruelty which followed this fii'st slaughter, would be 
shocking to relate. 

Hence Esquibel marched to attack the town where Cota- 
banaina resided, and where that cacique had collected a great 
force to resist him. He proceeded direct for the place along 
the sea-coast, and came to where two roads led up the moun¬ 
tain to the town. One of the roads was open and inviting; 
the branches of the trees being lopped, and all the underwood 
cleared away. Here the Indians had stationed an ambuscade 
to take the Spaniards in the rear. The other road was 
almost closed up by trees and bushes cut down and thrown 
across each other. Esquibel wns wary and distrustful; he 
suspected the stratagem, and chose the encumbered road. 
The town was about a league and a half from the sea. The 
Spaniards made their way with great difficulty for the first 
half league. The rest of the road was free from all embar¬ 
rassment, which confirmed their suspicion of a stratagem. 
They now advanced wdth great rapidity, and, haying arrived 
near the village, suddenly turned into the other road, took 
the party in ambush by surprise, and made great havoc 
among them with their cross-bows. 

The warriors now sallied fi*om their concealment, others 
rushed out of the houses into the streets, and discharged 
flights of arrows, but from such a distance as generally to fall 
harmless. They then approached nearer, and hmrled stones 
with their hands, being unacquainted with the use of slings. 
Instead of being dismayed at seeing their companions faU, it 
rather increased their fury. An irregular battle, probably 
little else than wild skirmishing and bnsh-fighting, was kept 
up from two o’clock in the afternoon until night. Las Casas 
was present on the bccasionj and, firom his account, the 
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Indians must have s1lo\\tl instances of gi’eat personal bravery, 
though the infeiiority of their weapons, and the want of all 
defensive armour, rendered their valour totally ineffectual. 
As the evening shut in, their hostilities giudually ceased, and 
they disappeared in the profound gloom and close thickets of 
the surrounding forest. A deep silence succeeded to their 
yells and war-w^hoops, and throughout the night the Spaniards 
remained in imdisturbed possession of the village. 

CHAPTER rV^.~[l504.] 

Ox the morning after the battle, not an Indian was to be 
seen. Emding that even their great chief, Cotabanama, was 
incapable of vying with the prowess of the white men, they 
had given up the contest in despair, and fled to the moun¬ 
tains. The Spaniards, separating into small parties, hunted 
them with the utmost diligence; their object was to seize the 
caciques, and, above all, Cotabanama. They explored all the 
glens and concealed paths leading into the wild recesses 
where the fugitives had talcen reflige. The Indians w^ere 
cautious and stealthy in their mode of retreating, treading in 
each other’s foot-prints, so that twenty would make no more 
track than one, and stepping so lightly as scarce to disturb 
the herbage; yet there were Spaniards so skilled in hunting 
Indians, that they could trace them even by the turn of a 
withered leaf, and among the confused tracks of a thousand 
animals. 

They coxdd scent afar off, also, the smoke of the fires which 
the Indians made whenever they halted, and thus they would 
come upon them in their most secret haunts. Sometimes 
they would hunt do\^Ti a straggling Indian, and compel him, 
by torments, to betiray the hiding-place of his companions, 
binding him and driving him before them as a guide. AVhere- 
ever they discovered one of these places of refuge, filled with 
the aged and infirm, with feeble women and helpless children, 
they massacred them without mercy. They wished to inspire 
terror throughout the land, and to frighten the whole tribe 
into submission. They cut off the hands of those whom they 
took roving at large, and sent them, as they said, to deliver 
them as letters to their friends, demanding their surrender. 
Numberless were those, says Las Casas, whose hands were 
amputated in this manner, and many of them sank'dow and 
died by the way, through anguish and loss of blood. 
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Tlie conquerors deliglited in exercising strange and inge¬ 
nious cruelties. They mingled horrible levity with their 
blood-thirstiness. They erected gibbets long and low, so that 
the feet of the sufferers might reach the groimd, and their 
death be lingering. They hanged thirteen together, in reve¬ 
rence, says the indignant Las Casas, of our blessed Saviour 
and the twelve apostles. While their victims were sus¬ 
pended, and still living, they hacked them with their swords, 
to prove the strength of their arms and the edge of their 
weapons. They wnapped them in dry straw’, and setting fire 
to it, terminated their existence by the fiercest agony. 

These are horrible details, yet a veil is drawn over others 
still more detestable. They are related circumstantially by 
Las Casas, wLo voas an eye-writness. He ivas young at the 
time, but records them in his advanced years. “ All these 
things,” says the venerable Bishop, “ and others revolting to 
human nature, did niy owm eyes behold; and now I almost 
fear to repeat them, scarce believing myself, or wLether I 
have not dreamt them.” 

These details w’ould have been withheld from the present 
work as disgraceful to human nature, and from an unwilling 
nesss to advance any thing w’hich might convey a stigma 
upon a brave and generous nation. But it would be a de¬ 
parture from historical veracity, having the documents before 
my eyes, to pass silently over transactions so atrocious, and 
vouched for by witnesses beyond all suspicion of falsehood. 
Such occurrences show the extremity to wLich human cruelty 
may extend, wLen stimulated by avidity of gain; by a thirst 
of vengeance; or even by a perverted zeal in the holy cause 
of religion. Every nation has in turn furnished proofs of 
this disgraceful truth. As in the present instance, they are 
commonly the crimes of individuals rather than of the nation. 
Yet it behoves governments to keep a vigilant eye upon those 
to w'hom they delegate powder in remote and helpless colonies. 
It is the imperious duty of the historian to place these 
matters upon record, that they may serve as warning beacons 
to future generations. 

Juan de Esquibcl found that, with all his severities, it 
w’-ould be impossible to subjugate the tribe of Higuey, as long 
as the cacique Cotabanama wms at large. That chieftain had 
retired to the little island of Saona, abont two leagues from 
Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 17, MS. 
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the coast of Higuey, in the centre of which, amidst a laby¬ 
rinth of rocks and forests, he had taken shelter with his wife 
and children in a vast cavern. 

A caravel, recently arrived from the city of San Domingo 
with supplies for the camp, was employed by Esquibel to 
entrap the cacique. He knew that the latter kept a vigilant 
look-out, stationing scouts upon the lofty rocks of his island 
to watch the movements of the caravel. Esquibel departed 
by night, therefoni, in the vessel, with fifty followers, and 
keeping under the deep shadows cast by the*^land, arrived at 
Saona unperceived, at the dawn of morning. Here he an¬ 
chored close in with the shore, hid by its cliffs and forests, 
and landed forty men, before the spies of Cotabanama had 
taken their station. Two of these were surprised and brought 
to Esquibel, who, having learnt from them that the cacique 
was at hand, poniarded one of the spies, and bound the other, 
making him serve as guide. 

A number of Spaniards ran in advance, each anxious to 
signalize himself by the capture of the cacique. They came 
to two roads, and tiie whole party pursued that to the right, 
excepting one Juan Lopez, a powerful man, skilful in Indian 
war^e. He proceeded in a footpath to the left, winding 
among little hills, so thickly wooded, that it was impossible 
to see any one at the distance of half a bow-shot. Suddenly, 
in a narrow pass, overshadowed by rocks and trees, he en¬ 
countered twelve Indian warriors, armed with bows and 
arrows, and following each other in single file, according to 
their custom. The Indians were confounded at the sight of 
Lopez, imagining that there must be a party of soldiers behind 
him. They might readily have transfixed him Tvith their 
arrows, but they had lost all presence of mind. He demanded 
their chieftain. They replied that he was behind, and, open¬ 
ing to let him pass, Lopez beheld the cacique in the rear. 
At sight of the Spaniard, Cotabanama bent li^ gigantic bow, 
and was on the point of launching one of his three-pronged 
arrows, but Lopez rushed upon him and w^ounded him with 
his sword. The other Indians, struck with panic, had already 
fled. Cotabanama, dismayed at the keenness of the sword, 
cried out that he was Juan de Esquibel, claiming respect 
as having exchanged names with the Spanish commander. 
Lopez seized him with one hand by the hair, and with the 
other aimed a thrust at his body; but the cacique struck 
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dovtn tile sword witli Ms Itaiid, and grappling with his anta¬ 
gonist, threw him with his back upon the rocks. As they 
v/ere both men of great powder, the struggle was long and 
violent The sword was beneath them, but Cotabanama. 
seizing the Spaniard by the throat with Ms mighty hand, 
attempted to strangle Mm. The sound of the contest brought 
the other Spaniards to the spot. They found their companion 
WTithing and gasping, and almost dead, in the gripe of the 
gigantic Indian. They seized the cacique, bound him, and 
carried him captive to a deserted Indian village in the vicinity. 
They found the way to Ms secret cave, but his wife and 
children having received notice of his capture by the fugitive 
Indians, had taken refuge in another part of the island. In 
the cavern was found the chain with w’hich a number of 
Indian captives had been bound, who had risen upon and 
slain three Spaniards who had them in charge, and had made 
their escape to this island. There were also the swords of the 
same Spaniards, which they had brought off as trophies to 
their cacique. The chain was now employed to manacle 
Cotabanama. 

The Spaniards prepared to execute the chieftain on the 
spot, in the centre of the deserted village. For this purpose 
a pyre was built of logs of wood laid crossways, in the form 
of a gridiron, on wMch he was to be slowly broiled to death. 
On further consultation, however, they were induced to forego 
the pleasure of this horrible sacrifice. Perhaps they thought 
the cacique too important a personage to be executed thus 
obscurely. Granting him, therefore, a transient reprieve, 
they conveyed him to the caravel, and sent him, bound with 
heavy chains, to San Domingo. Ovando saw him in his 
power, and incapable of doing further harm; but he had not 
the magnanimity to forgive a fallen enemy, whose only crime 
was the defence of his native soil and lawful territory. He 
ordered Mm to be publicly hanged like a common culprit."^ 
In tMs ignominious manner was the cacique Cotabanama 
executed, the last of the five sovereign princes of Hayti. 
His death was followed by the complete subjugation of his 
people, and sealed the last struggle of the natives against 
their oppressors. The island was almost unpeopled of its 
original inhabitants, and meek and mournful submission and 
mute despair settled upon the scanty remnant that survived. 

^ Lad Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. ii. cap. 18, 
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Sucli was the ruthless system which had been pui’sued, 
during the absence of the admiral, by the commander Orando; 
this man of boasted prudence and moderation, who was sent 
to reform the abuses of the island, and above all, to redress 
the '^^Tongs of the natives. The system of Columbus may 
have home hard upon the Indians, bom and brought up in 
untasked freedom, but it was never cniel nor sanguinary. 
He inflicted no wanton massacres nor vindictive punishments; 
his desire was to cherish and civilize the Indians, and to 
render them useful subjects; not to oppress, and persecute, 
and destroy them. \\Tien he beheld the desolation that had 
swept them from the land dming his suspension from autho- 
lity, he could not restrain the strong expression of his feelings. 
In a letter written to the king after his retmn to Spain, he 
thus expresses himsulf on the subject. “ The Indians of His¬ 
paniola were and are the riches of the island: for it is they 
who cultivate and make the bread and the provisions for the 
CTiristians; who dig the gold from the mines, and perform all 
the offices' and labours both of men and beasts. I am in¬ 
formed that, since I left this island, six parts out of seven of 
the natives are dead; all through ill freatment and inhu¬ 
manity; some by the sword, others by blows and cruel usage, 
others through hunger. The greater part have perished in 
the mountains and glens, whither they had fied, from not 
being able to support the labour imposed upon them.’’ For 
his own part, he added, although he had sent many Indians to 
Spain to be sold, it was always with a view to their being 
instructed in the Christian faith, and in civilized arts and 
usages, and afterwards sent back to their island to assist in 
civilizing their coirntrymen."^'' 

The brief riew that has been given of the policy of Ovando 
on certain points on which Columbus was censured, may 
enable the reader to judge more correctly of the conduct of 
the latter. It is not to be measured by the standard of right 
and wrong established in the present more enlightened age. 
We must consider him in connection with the era in which 
he lived. By comparing his measures with those men of his 
ow?i times praised for their virtues and abilities, placed in 
precisely his own situation, and placed there expressly to 
correct his faults, we shall be the better able to judge how 
virtuously and wisely, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, he may be considered to have governed. 

* Las Casaa, Hist. Ind., lib, ii. cap. 36, 
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BOOK IVIII. 

CHAPTER I. 

The arrival at Jamaica of the two vessels under the com¬ 
mand of Salcedo, had caused a joyful reverse in the situation 
of Columbus. He hastened to leave the wreck in which he 
had been so long immured, and hoisting his flag on board 
of one of the ships, felt as if the career of enterprise and glory 
were once more open to him. The late partisans of Porras, 
when they heard of the arrival of the ships, came wistful and 
abject to the harbour, doubting how far they might tms^ to 
the magnanimity of a man whom they had so greatly injured, 
and -who had now an opportunity of vengeance. The generous 
mind, however, never harbours revenge in the hour of retmm- 
ing prosperity; but feels noble satisfaction in sharing its 
happiness even with its enemies. Columbus forgot, in his 
present felicity, all that he had sufiered from these men; he 
ceased to consider them enemies, now that they had lost the 
power to injure: and he not only fulfilled all that he had 
promised them, by taking them on board the' ships, but 
relieved their necessities from his o^^^l purse, until their 
return to Spain; and afterwards took unwearied pains to 
recommend them to the bounty of the sovereigns. Francisco 
Porras alone continued a prisoner, to be tried by the tribunals 
of his country. 

Oviedo assures us that the Indians wept \vhen they beheld 
the departure of the Spaniards; still considering them as 
beings from the skies. From the admiral, it is true, they had 
experienced nothing but just and gende treatment, and con¬ 
tinual benefits; and the idea of his immediate influence with 
the Deity, manifested on the memorable occasion of the eclipse, 
may have made them consider him as more than human, and 
his presence as propitious to their island; but it is not easy 
to believe that a lawless gang like that of Porras, could have 
been ranging for months among theii* villages, without giving 
cause for the greatest joy at their depaitme. 

On the 28th of June the vessels set sail for San Dominiro. 
The adverse winds and currents which had opposed Columbus 
throughout this ill-starred expedition, still continued to harass 
him. After a w^eary struggle of several weeks, he reached, 
on the 3rd of August, the little island of Beata, on the coast of 
Hispaniola. Betwnen this place and San Domingo the c^ir- 
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rents are so violent, that vessels are often detained months, 
^vaiting for sufficient wind to enable them to stem the stream. 
Hence Columbus dispatched a letter by land to Ovando, to 
inform of his approach, and to remove certain absurd sus¬ 
picions of his views, which he had learnt from Salcedo were 
still entertained by the governor, who feai*ed his arrival in 
the island might produce factions and disturbances. In this 
letter he expresses, with his usual warmth and simplicity, the 
joy he felt at his deliverance, which was so great, he says, 
that since the arrival of Diego de Salcedo vith succour, he 
had scarcely been able to sleep. The letter had barely time 
to precede the writer, for, a favourable wind springing up, 
the vessels again made sail, and, on the 13th of August, 
anchored in the harbour of San Domingo. 

If it is the lot of prosperity to awaken envy and excite 
detraction, it is certainly &e lot of misfortune to atone for a 
multitude of faults. San Domingo had been the very hot¬ 
bed of sedition against Columbus in the day of his power; he 
had been hurried from it in ignominious chains, amidst the 
shouts and taunts of the triumphant rabble; he had been 
excluded from its harbour, when, as commander of a squadron, 
he craved shelter from an impending tempest; but now that he 
arrived in its waters, a broken-dowm and shipwrecked man, all 
past hostility was overpowered by the popular sense of his late 
disasters, there was a momentary burst of enthusiasm in his 
favour; what had been denied to his merits, was granted to his 
misfortunes; and even the envious, appeased by his present re¬ 
verses, seemed to forgive him for having once been so triumphant. 

The governor and principal inhabitants came forth to meet 
him, and received him with signal distinction. He was 
lodged as a guest in the house of Ovando, who treated him 
with, the utmost courtesy and actention. The governor was a 
shrewd and discreet man, and much of a courtier; but there; 
were causes of jealousy and distrust between him and Co¬ 
lumbus too deep to prrmit of cordial intercourse. The 
admiral and his son Fernando always pronounced the civility 
of Ovando overstrained and hypocritical; intended to obli¬ 
terate the remembrance of past neglect, and to conceal 
hn-king enmity. While he professed the utmost friendship 
and sympathy for the admiim, he set at liberty the traitor 
Porras, who was still a prisoner, to be taken to Spain foi 
trial. He also talked of punisl^g those of the admiral’e 
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people wlio iiad taken arms in kis defence, and in the affray 
at Jamaica had killed several of the mutineers. These cir¬ 
cumstances were loudly complained of by Columbus; but, in 
fact, they rose out of a question of jurisdiction between him 
and the governor. Their powers were so undefined as to 
clash with each other, and they were both disposed to be 
extremely punctilious. Ovando assumed a right to take 
cognizance of all transactions at Jamaica; as happening vdthin 
the limits of his government, which included all the islands 
and Terra Firma. Columbus, on the other hand, asserted 
the absolute command, and the juiisdiction both civil and 
criminal, given to him by the sovereigns, over all persons who 
sailed in his expedition, from the time of departure until 
their retm-n to Spain. To prove this, he produced his letter 
of instructions. The governor heard him with great coui'tcsy 
and a smiling countenance; but observed, that the letter of 
instructions gave him no authority within the bounds of his 
government."^' He relinquished the idea, however, of inves¬ 
tigating the conduct of the followers of Columbus, and sent 
Porras to Spain, to be examined by the board which had 
charge of the afiairs of the Indies. 

The sojourn of Columbus at San Domingo was but little 
calculated to yield him satisfaction. He was grieved at the 
desolation of the island by the oppressive treatment of the 
natives, and the horrible massacre which had been perpe¬ 
trated by Ovando and his agents. He had fondly hoped, at 
one time, to render the natives civilized, industrious, and 
tributary subjects to the crown, and to derive from their 
well-regulated labour a great and steady revenue. How dif¬ 
ferent had been the event! The five great tribes which 
peopled the mountains and the valleys at the time of the 
discovery, and rendered, by their mingled towns, and villages, 
and tracts of cultivation, the rich levels of the Vegas so many 
“ painted gardens,’’ had almost all passed away, and the native 
princes had perished ehiefiy by violent or ignominious deaths. 
Columbus regarded the affairs of the island with a different 
eye from Ovando. He had a paternal feeling for its prospe¬ 
rity, and his fortunes were implicated in its judicious manage¬ 
ment. He complained, in subsequent letters to the sovereigns, 
that an the public affairs were iU conducted; that the ore 
collected lay unguarded in large quantities, in houses slightly 
* Letter of Columbus to Ms son Diego, Seville, Nov. 21, 1504. 
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built and thatched, inviting depredation; that Ovando was 
unpopular, the people were dissolute, and the property of the 
crown and the security of the island in continual risk from 
mutiny and sedition."^' 'While he saw all this, he had no 
power to interfere, and any observation or remonstrance on 
his part was ill received by the governor. 

He found his own immediate concerns in great confusion. 
His rents and dues were either uncollected, or he could not 
obtain a clear account and a full liquidation of them. "What¬ 
ever he could collect was appropriated to the fitting out of the 
vessels which were to convey himself and his crews to Spain. 
He accuses Ovando, in his subsequent letters, of having 
neglected, if not sacrificed, his interests during his long 
absence, and of having impeded those who were appointed to 
attend to his concerns. That he had some grounds for these 
complaints would appear from two letters stiU extant,f 
written by Queen Isabella to Ovando, on the 27th of No¬ 
vember, 1503, in which she informs him of the complaint of 
Alonzo Sanchez de Carvajal, that he was impeded in collect¬ 
ing the rents of the admiral; and expressly commands Ovando 
to observe the capitulations granted to Columbus; to respect 
his agents, and to facilitate, instead of obstructing his con¬ 
cerns. These letters, while they imply ungenerous conduct 
on the part of the governor towards his illustrious prede¬ 
cessor, evince likewise the personal interest taken by Isabella 
on the affairs of Columbus, during his absence. She had, in 
fact, signified her displeasure at his being excluded from the 
port of San Domingo, when he applied there for succour for 
his squadron, and for shelter irom a storm; and had censm'ed 
Ovando for not taking his advice and detaining the fleet of 
Bobadilla, by which it would have escaped its disastro-«is 
fate.J And here it may be observed, that the sanguinary acts 
of Ovando towai’ds the natives, in particular the massacre at 
Xaragua, and the execution of the unfortunate Anacaona, 
awakened equal horror and indignation in Isabella; she was 
languishing on her death-bed when she received the intelli¬ 
gence, and with her dying breath she exacted a promise from 
King Ferdinand, that Ovando should immediately be recalled 
from his government. The promise was tardily and reluct- 
♦ Letter of Colmnbus to his son Diego, Seville, 3rd Dec. 1504. 
t Navarrete, Colleo., tom. ii., decad. 151, 152. 

J Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. i. lib. v. cap, 12. 
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aiitlv fulfilled, after an interval of about four years, and not 
until induced by other circumstances; for Ovando contrived to 
propitiate the monarch, by forcing a revenue from the island. 

The continual misunderstandings between the admiral and 
the governor, though always qualified on the part of the 
latter with great complaisance, induced Columbus to hasten 
as much as possible his departure from the island The shi]'> 
in which he had returned from Jamaica was repaired and 
fitted out, and put under the command of the Adelantado; 
another vessel was freighted, in which Columbus embarked with 
his son and his domestics. The greater part of his late crews 
remained at San Domingo; as they were in great poverty, he 
relieved their necessities from his O’wn purse, and advanced 
the funds necessary for the voyage home of those who chose 
to return. Many thus relieved by his generosity had been 
among the most violent of the rebels. 

On the 12th of September he set sail, but had scarcely left 
the harbour when, in a sudden squall, the mast of his ship 
was carried away. He immediately 'went with his family on 
board of the vessel commanded by the Adelantado, and, send¬ 
ing back the damaged ship to port, continued on his course. 
Throughout the voyage he experienced the most tempestuous 
weather. In one storm the mainmast was spnmg in four 
places. He was confined to his bed at the time by the gout; 
by his adHce, however, and the activity of the Adelantado, 
the damage was skilfully repaired; the mast was shortened; 
the weak parts were fortified by wood taken from the castles 
or cabins, which the vessels in those days carried on the 
prow and stem; and the whole was well secm'ed by cords. 
They were stOl more damaged in a succeeding tempest ir» 
which the ship sprung her foremast. In this crippled state, 
they had to traverse seven hundred leagues of a stormy oceam 
Fortune continued to persecute Columbus to the end of this, 
his last and most disastrous expedition. For several 'weeks he 
was tempest-tost—suffering at the same time the most excru¬ 
ciating pains from his malady—^until, on the seventh day of 
November, his crazy and shattered bark anchored in the 
harbour of San Lucar. Hence he had himself conveyed to 
Seville, where he hoped to enjoy repose of mind and body, 
and to recruit his health after such a long series of fatigues, 
anxieties, and hardships.*^*" 

* Hist, del Almiranle, cap. 108. Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 36 
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Bkoken by age and infirmities, and worn down by tko 
toils and harc&hips of his recent expedition, Columbus had 
looked forward to Seville as to a haven of rest, where he might 
repose awhile b:om his troubles. Care and sorrow, however, 
followed him by sea and land. In varying the scene, he but 
varied the nature of his distress. “Wearisome days and 
mghtr” were appointed to him for the remainder of his 
life; and the very margin of his grave was destined to be 
strewed with thorns. 

On ^ving at Seville, he found all his affairs in confusion. 
Ever since he had been sent home in chains from San Do¬ 
mingo, when his house and effects had been taken possession 
of by Bobadilla, his rents and dues had never been properly 
collected; and such as had been gathered had been retained 
in the hands of the governor Ovando. “ I have much vexa¬ 
tion from the governor,” says he, in a letter to his son Diego.* 
“ All tell me that I have there eleven or twelve thousand 
Castellanos; and I have not received a quarto. * * * * 
I know eU, that since my departure, he must have received 
upwards of five thousand Castellanos.” He entreated that a 
letter might be 'written by the king, commanding the pay¬ 
ment of these arrears without delay; for his agents would 
not venture even to speak to Ovando on the subject, unless 
empowered by a letter from the sovereign. 

Columbus was not of a mercenary spirit; but his rank and 
situation required large expenditure. The world thought him 
in the possession of sources of inexhaustible wealth; but, as 
yet, those sources had furnished him but precarious and 
scanty streams. His last voyage had exhausted his finances, 
and involved him in peiplexities. AH that he had been able 
to collect of the money due to him in Hispaniola, to the 
amount of twelve hundred Castellanos, had been expended in 
bringing home many of his late crew, who were in distress; 
and for the greater part of the sum the crown remained his 
debtor. While struggling to obtain his mere pecuniary dues, 
he was absolutely suffering a degree of penury. He repeat¬ 
edly urges the necessity of economy to his son Diego, until 
he can obtain a restitution of. his property, and the payment 
of his arrears. “ I receive nothing of the revenue due to 
me,” says he, in one letter; “ I live by borrovnng.” “ Littl^ 
* Let. Seville, 13 Dec., 1504. Navarrete, v. 1. p. 343. 
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iiave 1 profited,” lie adds, in another, by twenty yenrs of 
service, with sncli toils and perils; since, at present, I do not 
ovni a roof in Spain. If I desire to eat or sleep, I have no 
resort but an inn; and, for the most times, have not where¬ 
withal to pay my bill.” 

Yet in the midst of these personal distresses, he was more 
solicitous for the payment of his seamen than of himself. He 
wrote strongly and repeatedly to the sovereigns, entreating the 
discharge of their arrears, and urged his son Diego, who was 
at court, to exert himself in their behalf. “ They are poor,” 
said he, “ and it is now nearly three years since they left their 
homes. They have endured infinite toils and perils, and they 
bring invaluable tidings, for which their majesties ought to 
give thanks to God and rejoice.” Notwithstanding his gene¬ 
rous solicitude for these men, he knew several of them to have 
been his enemies ; nay, that some of them were at this very 
time disposed to do him harm rather than good; such was the 
magnanimity of his spirit and his forgiving disposition. 

The same zeal, also, for the interests of his sovereigns, 
which had ever actuated his loyal mind, mingled with his 
other causes of solicitude. He represented in his letter to the 
king the mismanagement of the royal rents in Hisipaniola, 
under the administration of Ovando. Immense quantities of 
ore lay unprotected in slightly-built houses, and liable to 
depredations. It required a person of vigour, and one who 
had an individual interest in the property of the island, to 
restore its affaii’s to order, and draw from it the immense 
revenues which it was capable of yielding; and Columbus 
plainly intimated that he was the proper person. 

In fact, as to himself, it was not so much pecuniary indem¬ 
nification that he sought, as the restoration of his offices and 
dignities. He regarded them as the trophies of his illustrious 
achievements; he had received the royal promise that he 
should be reinstated in them; and he felt that as long as they 
were withheld, a tacit censure rested upon his name. Had 
be not been proudly impatient on this subject, he would have 
belied the loftiest part of his character; for he who can be 
indifferent to the wreath of triumph, is deficient in the noble 
ambition which incites to glorious deeds. 

^The unsatisfactory replies received to his letters disquieted 
bis mind. He knew that he had a ctive enemies at court 
?eady to turn ^11 things to his disadvantage, and felt the 

2 a 
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importance of being there in person to defeat their niach\ 
nations: but his infirmities detained him at Seville. He 
made an attempt to set forth on the journey, but the severity 
of the ^sinter and the virulence of hm malady obliged him to 
relinquish it in despair. AH that he could do was to reite¬ 
rate his letters to the sovereigns, and to entreat the inter¬ 
vention of his few but faithful friends. He feared the dis¬ 
astrous occurrences of the last voyage might be represented 
to his prejudice. The great object of the expedition, the 
discovery of a strait opening from the Carribean to a southern 
sea, had failed. The secondaiy object, the acquisition of 
gold, had not been completed. He had discovered the gold 
mines of Teragua, it is true; but he had brought home no 
treasure; because, as he said, in one of his letters, “ I 
would not rob nor outrage the country; since reason requires 
that it should be settled, and then the gold may be procured 
without violence.’* 

He was especiaUy apprehensive that the violent scenes in 
the island of Jamaica might, by the perversity of his enemies, 
and the effrontery of the delinquents, be '^Tested into mat¬ 
ters of accusation af^ainst him, as had been the case mth the 
rebeHion of Koldan. Porras, the ringleader of the late fac¬ 
tion, had been sent home by Ovando, to appear before the 
board of the Indies ; but without any wiitten process, setting 
forth the offences charged against him. WhHe at Jamaica, 
Columbus had ordered an inquest of the affair to be taken; 
but the notary of the squadron who took it, and the papers 
which he drew up, were on board of the ship in which the 
admiial had sailed from Hispaniola, but which had put back 
dismasted. No cognizance of the case, therefore, was taken 
by the council of the Indies; and Porras went at large, 
armed with the power and the disposition to do mischief. 
Being related to Morales, the royal treasurer, he had access 
to people in place, and an opportunity of enlisting their 
opinions and prejudices on his side. Columbus wrote to 
Morales, inclosing a copy of the petition w'hich tlie rebels 
had sent to him when in Jamaica, in w^hich they acknow¬ 
ledged their culpability, and implored his forgiveness; and 
he entreated the treasurer not to be swayed by the represen¬ 
tations of his relative, nor to pronounce an opinion unfavour¬ 
able to him, until he had an opportunity of being heard. 

The faithful and indefatigable Diego Mendez was at this 
time at the court, as weH as Alonzo Sanchez de Carvajal, and 
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an active Mend of Columbus named Geronimo. Tliey could 
bear tbe most important testimony as to his conduct, and he 
wrote to his son Diego to call upon them for their good 
offices. “ I trust,” said he, “ that the truth and diligence of 
Diego Mendez will be of as much avail as the lies of Porras.” 
Kothing can surpass the affecting earnestness and simpli¬ 
city of the general declaration of loyalty, contained in one of 
his letters. “ I have served their majesties,” says he, “with 
as much zeal and diligence as if it had been to gain Paradise ; 
and if I have failed in an}i:hing, it has been because my 
knowledge and powers went no further.” 

While reading these touching appeals, we can scarcely 
realize the fact, that the dejected individual thus w^earily and 
vainly applying for unquestionable rights, and pleading 
almost like a culprit, in cases wffierein he had been flagrantly 
injured, was the same wdio but a few years previously had 
been received at this very court with almost regal honours, 
and idolized as a national benefactor; that this, in a wmrd, 
wus Columbus, the discoverer of the New World; broken in 
health, and impoverished in his old days by his very dis¬ 
coveries. 

At length the caravel bringing the official proceedings re¬ 
lative to the brothers Porras arrived at the Algarves, in 
Portugal, and Columbus looked forward with hope that all 
matters would soon be placed in a proper light. His anxiety 
to get to comt became every day more intense. A litter was 
provided to convey him thither, and wus actually at the door, 
l3ut the inclemency of the w’-eather and his increasing infir¬ 
mities obliged him again to abandon the journey. His re¬ 
source of letter-VTiting began to fail him: he could only 
w’rite at night, for in the daytime the severity of his malady 
deprived him of the use of his hands. The tidings from tho 
court were every day more and more adverse to his hopes; 
the intrigues of his enemies were prevaihng; the cold- 
hearted Ferdinand treated all his applications with indiffer¬ 
ence ; the generous Isabella lay dangerously ill. On her 
justice and magnanimity he still relied for the full restoration 
of his rights, and the redress of all his grievances. “ May it 
please the Holy Trinity,” says he, “ to restore our sovereign 
queen to health; for by her wffil every thing be adjusted which 
is now in confusion.” Alas ! wdiile writing that letter, his 
noble benefactress wa? a corpse ! 
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The health of Isabella had long been undeimined by the 
shocks of repeated domestic calamities. The death of her 
only son, the prince Jnan; of her beloved daughter and 
bosom friend, the princess Isabella; and of her grandson and 
prospective heir the prince Miguel, had been three cruel wounds 
to a heart full of the tenderest sensibility. To these was added 
the constant grief caused by the evident infirmity of intellect 
of her daughter Juana, and the domestic unhappiness of that 
princess with her husband, the Archduke Philip. The deso¬ 
lation which walks through palaces admits not the familiar 
sympathies and sweet consolations which alleviate the sorrows 
of common life. Isabella pined in state, amidst the obse¬ 
quious homages of a court, surroimded by the trophies of a 
glorious and successful reign, and placed at the summit of 
earthly grandeur. A deep and incurable melancholy settled 
upon her, which undermined her constitution, and gave a 
fatal acuteness to her bodily maladies. After four months 
of illness, she died on the 26th of November, 1504, at Medina 
del Campo, in the fifty-fourth year of her age; but long 
before her eyes closed upon the world, her heart had closed 
on all its pomps and vanities. “ Let my body,” said she in 
her will, “be interred in the monastery of San Francisco, 
which is in the Alhambra of the city of Granada, in a low 
sepulchre, without any monument except a plain stone, with 
the inscription cut on it. But I desire and command, that if 
the king, my lord, should choose a sepulchre in any church 
or monastery in any other part or place of these my kingdoms, 
my body be transported thither, and buried beside the body 
of his highness; so that the imion we have enjoyed while 
living, and which, through the mercy of God, we hope our 
souls 'will experience in heaven, may be represented by our 
bodies in the earth. 

Such was one of several passages in the will of this ad¬ 
mirable woman, which bespoke the chastened humility of hex 
heart; and in which, as has been well observed, the affections 
of conjugal love were delicately entwined with piety, and 
with the most tender melancholy.f She was one of the purest 

* The dying command of Isabelb has been obeyed. The author of 
this work has seen her tomb in the ?oyal chapel of the Cathedral of 
Granada, in which her remains are iuterred with those of Ferdinand. 
Their effigies, sculptured in white marble, lie side by side on a magnifi¬ 
cent sepulchre. The altar of the cJiapel is adorned with has reliefs 
representing the conquest and surrender of Granada. 

+ Slogio de la Eeina Oatolica nor D. Die;? j Olenjeuciu. Ill ustration 1 9. 
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spirits that ever ruled over the destinies of a nation. Had 
she been spared, her benignant vigilance would have prevented 
many a scene of horror in the colonization of the New World, 
and might have softened the lot of its native inhabitants. 
As it is, her fair name will ever shine with celestial radiance 
in the dawning of its history. 

The new-s of the death of Isabella reached Columbus when 
he wms wTiting a letter to his son Diego. He notices it in a 
postscript or memorandum, WTitten in the haste and brevity 
of the moment, but in beautifully touching and mournful 
terms. ‘‘A memorial,” he wnites, ‘‘for thee, my dear son 
Diego, of what is at present to be done. The principal thing 
is to commend affectionately, and with great devotion, the 
soul of the queen our sovereign to God. Her life was ahvays 
catholic and holy, and prompt to all things in his holy service ; 
for this reason w^e may rest assured that she is received into 
his glory, and beyond the cares of this rough and weary 
world. The next thing is to wmtch and labor in all matters 
for the service of our sovereign the king, and to endeavour to 
alleviate his grief. His Majesty is the head of Christendom. 
Kemember the proverb which says, when the head suffers all 
the members suffer. Therefore all good Christians should 
pray for his health and long life; and w^e, who are in his em¬ 
ploy, ought more than others to do this with all study and 
diligence.’’^' 

It is impossible to read this mournful letter without being 
moved by the simply eloquent yet artless language, in which 
Columbus expresses his tenderness for the memory of his 
benefactress, his weariness under the gathering cares and ills 
of life, and his persevering and enduring loyalty towards the 
sovereign who was so ungratefully neglecting him. It is in 
these unstudied and confidential letters that we read the 
heart of Columbus. 

CHAPTER III.—[1505.] 

The death of Isabella was a fatal blow to the fortunes of 
Columbus. While she lived, he had every thing to anticipate 
from her high sense of justice, her regard for her royal word, * 
her gratitude for his services, and her admiration of his cha¬ 
racter. WTth her illness, however, his interests had lan¬ 
guished, and when she died, he was left to the justice and 
generosity of Ferdinand! 

* Letter to his son Diego, Dec. 8, 1504. 
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Dui-ing the remainder of the ’^vinter and a pai-t of the spring, 
he continued at Seville, detained by painful illness, and en¬ 
deavouring to obtain redress from the government by ineffect¬ 
ual letters. His brother the Adelantado, who supported him 
v-ith his accustomed fondness and devotion through all his 
trials, proceeded to court to attend to his interests, taMng 
with him the admiral’s younger son Fernando, then aged 
about seventeen. The latter, the affectionate father re¬ 
peatedly represents to his son Diego as a man in understanding 
and conduct, though but a striplmg in years; and inculcates 
the strongest fraternal attachment, alluding to his own bre¬ 
thren with one of those simply eloquent and effecting expres¬ 
sions which stamp his heart upon his letters. ‘‘To thy 
brother, conduct thyself as the elder brother should unto the 
younger. Thou hast no other, and I praise God that this is 
such a one as thou dost need. Ten brothers would not be too 
many for thee. Never have I found a better friend to right 
or left, than my brothers.” 

Among the persons whom Columbus employed at this time 
in his missions to the court, was Amerigo Vespucci. He de¬ 
scribes him as worthy but unfortunate man, who had not 
profited as much as he deserved by his undertaldngs, and who 
had always been disposed to render him service. His object 
in employing him appears to have been to prove the value of 
his last voyage, and that he had been in the most opulent parts 
of the New World; Vespucci having since touched upon the 
same coast, in a voyage with Alonzo de Ojeda. 

One circumstance occurred at this time which shed a gleam 
of hope and consolation over his gloomy prospects. Diego de 
Deza, who had been for some time bishop of Palencia, was 
expected at court. This was the same worthy friar who had 
aided him to advocate his theory before the board of learned 
men at Salamanca, and had assisted him with his purse when 
making his proposals to the Spanish court. He had just 
been promoted and made archbishop of Seville, but had not 
yet been installed in office. Columbus directs his son Diego 
to intrust his interests to this woi-thy prelate. “Two 
things,” says he, “require particular attention. Ascertain 
whether the queen, who is now vith God, has said anything 
concerning me in her testament, and stimulate the bishop of 
Palencia, he who was the cause that their highnesses obtained 
possession of the Indies, who induced me to remain in Castile 
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Vi'licii I was on tlie road to leave In another letter he 

says, If the bishop of Paleneia has arrived, or should arrive, 
tell him how much I have been gratified by his prosperity, 
and that if I come, I shall lodge with his grace, even though 
he should not invite me, for we must return to our ancient 
fraternal affection.” 

The incessant applications of Columbus, both by letter and 
by the intervention of friends, appear to have been listened 
to with cool indifference. No compliance was yielded to his 
requests, and no deference wms paid to his opinions, on various 
points, concerning which he interested himself. New instruc¬ 
tions were sent out to Ovando, but not a word of their purport 
was mentioned to the admiral. It wms proposed to send out 
three bishops, and he entreated in vain to be heard previous 
to their election. In short, he was not in any way consulted 
in the afiairs of the New World. He felt deeply this neglect, 
and became every day more impatient of his absence from 
court. To enable himself to perform the journey with more 
case, he applied for permission to use a mule, a royal ordi¬ 
nance having prohibited the employment of those animals 
under the saddle, in consequence of their universal use having 
occasioned a decline in the breed of horses. A royal permis¬ 
sion was accordingly granted to Columbus, in consideration 
that his age and in£rmities incapacitated him from riding 
on horseback; but it was a considerable time before the 
slate of his health would permit him to avail himself of that 
privilege. 

The foregoing particulars, gleaned from letters of Columbus 
recently discovered, show the real state of his affairs, and the 
mental and bodily affliction sustained by him during his 
winter’s residence at Seville, on his return from his last dis¬ 
astrous voyage. He has generally been represented as repos¬ 
ing there from his toils and troubles. Never was honourable 
repose more merited, more deshed, and less enjoyed. 

It was not until the month of May that he was able, in 
company with his brother the Adelantado, to accompUsh h*s 
journey to court, at that time held at Segovia. He, 'who 
but a few years before had entered the city of Barcelona in 
triumph, attended by the nobility and chivalry of Spain, and 
hailed with rapture by the multitude, now arrived within tha 
gates of Segovia, a 'wayworn, melancholy, and neglected man g 
* letter of December 2^, 1504, Navarrete, tom. i. p, 346. 
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oppl-O^sed more by sori’ow than even by bis years and infirmi¬ 
ties. When he presented himself at court, he met with none 
of that distinguished attention, that cordial kindness, that 
cherishing sympathy, which his unparalleled sendees and his 
recent sufferings had merited."*^ 

The selfish Ferdinand had lost sight of his past services, in 
what appeared to him the inconvenience of his present de- 
mands. He received him with many professions of kindness: 
but with those cold, ineffectual smiles, which pass like wintry 
sunshine over the countenance, and convey no warmth to the 
heart. 

The admiral now gave a particular account of his late 
voyage ; describing the great tract of Terra Firma, which he 
had explored, and the riches of the province of Veragua. He 
related also the disasters sustained in the island of Jamaica; 
the insurrection of the Porras and their band; and all the 
other griefs and ti*oubles of this unfortunate expedition. He 
had but a cold-heai*ted auditor in the king; and the benig¬ 
nant Isabella was no more at hand to soothe him with a smile 
of kindness, or a tear of sympathy. “ I know not^” says the 
venerable Las Casas, “ what could cause this dislike and this 
want of princely countenance in the king, towards one who 
had rendered him such pre-eminent benefits ; unless it was 
that his mind was swayed by the false testimonies which had 
been brought against the admiral; of w’hich I have been 
enabled to learn sometliing from persons much in favour with 
the sovereigns.’^f 

After a few days had elapsed, Columbus urged his suit in 
form; reminding the king of all that he had done, and all 
that had been promised him under the royal word and seal, 
and supplicating that the restitutions and indemnifications 
which had been so frequently solicited, might be awarded to 
him; offering in return to serve his majesty devotedly for the 
chort time he had yet to live; and trusting, from what he felt 
within him, and from what he thought he knew with cer¬ 
tainty, to render services which should siupass aU that he 
had yet performed a hundred-fold. The king, in reply, ac¬ 
knowledged the greatness of his merits, and the importance 
<>f his services, but observed, that, for the more satisfactory 
adjustment of his claims, it would be advisable to refer all 

* Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 37. Herrera, decad. i. lib. vi. cap. 13* 

t Las Casas, Hist. Ind.^ lib. il §7, MS. 
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■ .jints in dispute to tlie decision of some discreet and able 
person. The admiral immediately proposed as arbiter bi£ 
friend tbe archbishop of Seville, Don Diego de Deza, one of 
the most able and upright men about the court, devotedly 
loyal, high in the confidence of the king, and one who had 
always taken gi-eat interest in the affairs of the New World. 
The king consented to the arbitration, but artfully extended 
it to questions ^vhich he knew would never be put at issue 
by Columbus; among these was his claim to the restoration 
of his office of viceroy. To this Columbus objected with be¬ 
coming spirit, as compromising a right which wms too clearly 
defined and solemnly established, to be put for a moment in 
dispute. It was the question of rents and revenue alone, he 
observed, which he was willing to submit to the decision of a 
learned man, not that of the government of the Indies. As 
the monarch persisted, how^ever, in embracing both questions 
in the arbitration, the proposed measure was never carried 
into effect. 

It was, in fact, on the subject of his dignities alone that. 
Columbus wns tenacious; all other matters he considered of 
minor importance. In a conversation with the king, he abso¬ 
lutely disavowed all wish of entering into any suit or plead¬ 
ing as to his pecuniary dues; on the contrary he offered to 
put all his privileges and writings into the hands of his 
sovereign, and to receive out of the dues arising ffom them, 
whatever his majesty might think proper to award. All that 
he claimed without qualification or reserve, w^ere his official 
dignities, assured to him tmder the royal seal with all the 
solemnity of a ti’eaty. He entreated, at all events, that these 
matters might speedily be decided, so that he might be re¬ 
leased from a state of miserable suspense, and enabled to retire 
to some quiet corner, in search of that tranquillity and repose 
necessary to his fatigues and his infiimities. 

To this frank appeal to his justice and generosity, Ferdinand 
rephed with many courteous expressions, and wdth those 
general evasive promises, wffiich beguile the ear of the court 
applicant, but convey no comfort to his heart. “ As far as 
actions went,” observes Las Casas, “ the king not merely 
showed him no signs of favour, but, on the contrary, dis¬ 
countenanced him as much as possible; yet he was never 
wnuting in complimentary expressions.” 

Many months w^ere passed by Columbus in unavailing soli- 
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citatiou, during wliich lie continued to receive outward de¬ 
monstrations of respect from, tlie king, and due attention 
from Cardinal Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo^ and other 
principal personages; but he had learned to appreciate and 
distrust the hollow civilities of a court. His claims were re¬ 
ferred to a tribunal, called “ The council of the discharges of 
the conscience of the deceased queen, and of the king.” 
This is a kind of tribunal, commonly known by the name of 
the Junta de Descargos, composed of persons nominated by 
the sovereign, to superintend the accomplishment of the last 
will of his predecessor, and the discharge of his debts. Two 
consultations were held by this body, but nothing was detcr- 
miued. The wishes of the king were too well khown to be 
thwarted. “ It was believed,” says Las Casas, “ that if the 
king could have done so with a safe conscience, and without 
detriment to his fame, he would have respected few or none of 
the privileges which he and the queen had conceded to the 
admiral, and which had been so justly merited.”'^* 

Columbus stiU flattered himself that, his claims being of 
such importance, and touching a question of sovereignty, the 
adjustment of them might be only postponed by the king 
until he could consult with his daughter Juana, who had suc¬ 
ceeded to her mother as queen of Castile, and who was daily 
expected from Flanders, with her husband, King Philip. He 
endeavoured, therefore, to bear his delay with patience ; but 
he had no longer the physical strength and glorious anticipa¬ 
tions which once sustained him through his long application 
at this court. Life itself was drawing to a close. 

He was once more confined to his bed by a toimenting 
attack of the gout, aggravated by the sorrows and disappoint¬ 
ments which preyed upon his heart. From this couch of 
anguish he addressed one more appeal to the justice of the 
king. He no longer petitioned for himself: it was for his 
son Diego. Nor did he dwell upon his pecuniaiy dues ; it 
was the honomuble trophies of his services, which he wished 
to secure and perpetuate in his family. He enti*eated that his 
son Diego might be appointed in his place, to the government 
of which he had been so wrongfully deprived. “ This,” he 
said, “ is a matter which concerns my honour; as to aH the 
rest, do as your majesty may think proper; give or withhold, 
as may be most for your interest, and I shall be content. I 
♦ Las Casas, Hist Ind., lib. ii cap, 37. 
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believe tbe anxiety caused by tlie delay of this affair is the 
principal cause of my ill health.” A petition to the same 
purpose was p>escnted at the same time by his son Diego, 
offering to take with him such persons for counsellors as the 
king should appoint, and to be guided by their advice. 

These petitions were treated by Ferdinand with his usual 
professions and evasions. “ The rriore applications were made 
to him,” observes Las Casas, “the moie favourably did he 
reply; but still he delayed, hoping, by exhausting their 
patience, to induce them to waive their privileges, and accept 
in place thereof titles and estates in Cas-tile.” Columbus re¬ 
jected all propositions of the kind with indignation, as calcu¬ 
lated to compromise those titles which were the trophies of 
his achievements. He saw, however, that all further hope of 
redress from Ferdinand was vain. From the bed to which he 
was conhned, he addressed a letter to his constant friend Diego 
de Deza, expressive of his despair. “ It appears that his ma¬ 
jesty does not think fit to fulfil that which he, with the 
queen, who is now in glory, promised me by word and seal. 
For me to contend for the contrary, would be to contend with 
the wind. I have done all that I could do. I leave the 
rest to God, whom I have ever found propitious to me in my 
necessities.”^' 

The cold and calculating Ferdinand beheld this illustrious 
man sinking under infirmity of body, heightened by that de¬ 
ferred hope which “ maketh the heart sick.” A little more 
delay, a little more disappointment, and a little longer inflic¬ 
tion of ingratitude, and this loyal and generous heart would 
cease to beat: he should then be delivered from the just 
claims of a well-tried servant, who, in ceasing to be useful, 
was considered by him to have become importunate. 

CHAPTEK lY. 

Ik the midst of illness and despondency, when both life 
and hope were expiring in the bosom of Columbus, a new 
gleam was awakened, and blazed up for the moment with 
characteristic fervour. He heard with joy of the landing of 
King Philip and Queen Juana, who had just arrived fr'om 
Flanders to take possession of their throne of Castile. In the 
daughter of Isabella he trusted once more to find a patroness 
and a friend. King Ferdinand and aH the court repahred to 
* Kayarrete, Collec., tom. i 
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Laredo to receive tlie youthful sovereigns. Columbus tvould 
gladly have done the same, but he was confined to his bed by 
a severe return of his malady; neither in his painful and 
helpless situation could he dispense with the aid and ministry 
of his son Diego. His brother, the Adelantado, therefore, 
his main dependence in all emergencies, was sent to repre¬ 
sent him, and to present his homage and congratulations. 
Columbus wrote by him to the new king and queen, express¬ 
ing his grief at being prevented by illness from co min g in 
pei-son to manifest his devotion, but begging to be considered 
among the most faithful of their subjects. He expressed a 
hope that he should receive at their hands the restitution of 
his honours and estates, and assured them, that, though 
cruelly tortured at present by disease, he would yet be able 
to render them services, the like of which had never been 
witnessed. 

Such was the last sally of his sanguine and unconquerable 
spirit; which, disregarding age and infirmities, and all past 
sorrows and disappointments, spoke from his dying bed with 
all the confidence of youthfhl hope; and tmked of still 
greater enterprises, as if he had a long and vigorous life 
before him. The Adelantado took leave of has brother 
whom he was never to behold again, and set out on his mis¬ 
sion to the new sovereigns. He experienced the most gra¬ 
cious reception. The claims of the admiral were treated with 
gi’eat attention by the young king and queen, and flattering 
hopes were given of a speedy and prosperous termination to 
his suit. 

In the meantime, the cares and troubles of Columbus were 
drawing to a close. The momentary fire which had reani¬ 
mated him was soon quenched by accumulating infirmities. 
Immediately after the departure of the Adelantado his ill¬ 
ness increased in violence. His last voyage had shattered be^ 
vond repair a frume already worn and wasted by a life of 
hardship; and continual anxieties robbed him of that sweet 
repose so necessary to recruit the weariness and debility of 
age. The cold ingratitude of his sovereign chilled his heart, 
lie continued suspension of his honours, and the enmity and 
defamation experienced at every turn, seemed to throw a 
shadow over that glory which had been the great object of his 
ambition. Hus shadow, it is true, could be but of transient 
duration; but it is difficult for the most illustrious man to 
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look beyond the present cloud wMcb may obscure his fame, 
and anticipate its permanent lustre in the admiration of 
posterity. 

Being admonished by failing strength and increasing suffer¬ 
ings that his end was approaching, he prepared to leave his 
affairs in order for the benefit of his successors. 

It is said that on the 4th of May he wrote an informal 
testamentary codicil on the blank page of a little breviary, 
given him by Pope Alexander YI. In this he bequeathed 
that book to the republic of Genoa, which he also appointed 
successor to his privileges and dignities, on the extinction of 
his male line. He directed likewise the erection of an hos¬ 
pital in that city with the produce of his possessions in Italy. 
The authenticity of this document is questioned, and has 
become a point of warm contest among commentators. It is 
not, however, of much importance. The paper is such as 
might readily have been written by a person like Columbus 
in the paroxysm of disease, when he imagined his end sud¬ 
denly approaching, and shows the affection with which his 
thoughts were bent on his native city. It is termed among 
commentators a military codicil, because testamentary dis¬ 
positions of this kind are executed by the soldier at the point 
of death, without the usual formalities required by the civil 
law. About two weeks afterwards, on the eve of his death, 
he executed a final and regularly authenticated codicil, in 
which he bequeathed his dignities and estates with better 
judgment. 

In these last and awful moments, when the soul has but a 
brief space in which to make up its accounts between heaven 
and earth, all dissimulation is at an end, and we read un¬ 
equivocal evidences of character. The last codicil of Colum¬ 
bus, made at the very verge of the grave, is stamped with his 
ruling passion and his benignant virtues. He repeats and 
enforces several clauses of his original testament, constituting 
his son Diego his universal heir. The entailed inheritance, 
or mayorazgo, in case he died without male issue, was to go 
to his brother Don Fernando, and from him, in like case, to 
pass to his uncle Don Bartholomew, descending always to the 
nearest male heir; in failure of which it was to pass to the 
female nearest in lineage to the admiral. He enjoined upon 
whoever should inherit his estate never to alienate or diminish 
it, but to endeavour by all means to augment its prosperity 
and importance. He likewise enjoined upon his heirs to be 
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prompt and devoted at all times, with pei-son and estate, to 
sei've their sovereign and promote the Christian faith. He 
ordered that Don Diego should devote one-tenth of the 
revenues which might arise from his estate, when it came to 
be productive, to the relief of indigent relatives and of other 
persons in necessity; that, out of the remainder, he should 
yield certain yearly proportions to his brother Don Fernando, 
and his uncles Don Bartholomew and Don Diego ; and that 
the part allotted to Don Fernando should be settled upon him 
and his male heirs in an entailed and unalienable inheritance. 
Having thus provided for the maintenance and perpetuity of 
his family and dignities, he ordered that Don Diego, when his 
estates should be sufficiently productive, should erect a chapel 
in the island of Hispaniola, which God had given to him so 
marvellously, at the town of Conception, in the Vega, where 
masses should be daily performed for the repose of the souls 
of himself, his father, his mother, his wife, and all who died 
in the faith. Another clause recommends to the care of Don 
Diego, Beatrix Enriquez, the mother of his natural son 
Fernando. His connection with her had never been sanc¬ 
tioned by matrimony, and either this circumstance, or some 
neglect of her, seems to have awakened deep compunction in 
his dying moments. He orders Don Diego to provide for her 
respectable maintenance; “ and let this be done,” he adds, 
“ for the discharge of my conscience, for it weighs heavy on 
my soul.”"*^ Finally, he noted with his own hand several 
minute sums, to be paid to persons of different and distant 
places, without their being told whence they received them. 
These appear to have been trivial debts of conscience, or 
rewards for petty services received in times long past. 
Among them is one of half a mark of silver to a poor Jew, 
who lived at the gate of the Jewry, in the city of Lisbon. 
These minute provisions evince the scrupulous attention to 
justice in all his dealings, and that love of punctuality in the 
fulffhnent of duties, for which he was remarked. In the 
same spirit, he gave much advice to his son Diego, as to the 
Diego, the son of the admiral, notes in his otpu testament this 
bequest of his father, and says, that he was charged by him to pay 
Beatrix Enriquez 10,000 maravedies a-year, -which for some time he had 
faithfully performed; hut as he believes that for three or four years pre¬ 
vious to her death he had neglected to do so, he orders that the deficiency 
shall be ascertained, and paid to her heirs. Memorial ajustado sobre 
la propriedad del mayorazgo que fondo D. Christ. Colon. § 245. 
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conduct of his aiSPairs, enjoining upon him to take every 
month an account with his own hand of the expenses of his 
household, and to sign it with his name; for a 'want of regu¬ 
larity in this, he observed, lost both property and servants, 
and turned the last into enemies.^ His dying bequests w^ere 
made in presence of a few faithful followers and servants, and 
among them we find the name of Bartholomeo Fieseo, who 
had accompanied Diego Mendez in the perilous voyage in a 
canoe from Jamaica to Hispaniola. 

Having thus scrupulously attended to all the claims of 
affection, loyalty, and justice upon earth, Columbus turned 
his thoughts to heaven ; and having received the holy sacra¬ 
ment, and performed all the pious ofidees of a devout Chris¬ 
tian, he expired with gi'eat resignation, on the day of ascen¬ 
sion, the 20th of May, 1506, being about seventy years of 
age.f His last words wnre, “ In manus tuas Domine^ com^ 
mendo spiritum meunid' Into thy hands, 0 Lord, I commend 
my spirit*! 

His body was deposited in the convent of St. Francisco, 
and his obsequies w^ere celebrated with funereal pomp at 
Yalladolid, in the parochial chm’ch of Santa Maria de la 
Antigua. His remains were transported afterwards, in 1513, 
to the Carthusian monastery of Las Cuevas of Seville, to the 
chapel of St. Ann or of Santo Christo, in which chapel were 
likewise deposited those of his son Don Diego, who died in 
the village of Montalban, on the 23rd of February, 1526. In 
the year 1536 the bodies of Columbus and his son Diego 
wnre removed to Hispaniola, and interred in the principal 
chapel of the cathedml of the city of San Domingo; but even 
here they did not rest in quiet, having since been again dis- 
mterred and conveyed to the Havanna, in the island of Cuba. 

We are told that Ferdinand, after the death of Columbus, 
sliow'ed a sense of his merits by ordering a monument to be 
erected to his memory, on w^hich was inscribed the motto 
already cited, which had formerly been granted to him by the 
sovereigns: A Castilla t a Leon nxjevo mundo dio 
Colon {To Castile- and Leon Columbus gave a neia world'). 
However great an honour a monument may be for a subject 
to receive, it is certainly but a cheap rewmrd for a sovereign 
to bestow. As to the motto inscribed upon it, it remains 

* Memorial ajustado, § 248. f Cura de los Palacios, c. 121. 

t Las Casas, ii. e. 38. Hist del Almirante, c. 108 
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engraved in the memory of mankind, more indelibly than in 
brass or marble; a record of the great debt of gratitude due 
to the discoverer, which the monarch had so faithlessly neg¬ 
lected to discharge. 

Attempts have been made in recent days, by loyal Spanish 
writers, to vindicate the conduct of Ferdinand towards Co¬ 
lumbus. They were doubtless well intended, but they have 
been futile, nor is their failure to be regretted* To screen 
such injustice in so eminent a character from ^e reprobation 
of mankind, is to deprive history of one of its most important 
uses. Let the ingratitude of Ferdinand stand recorded in its 
full extent, and endure throughout all time. The dark 
shadow which it casts upon his brilliant renown, will be a 
lesson to all rulers, teachmg them what is important to their 
own fame in their treatment of illustrious men. 

CHAPTEE V. 

In narrating the story of Columbus, it has been the endea¬ 
vour of the author to place him in a clear and familiar point 
of view; for this purpose he has rejected no circumstance, 
however trivial, which appeared to evolve some point of 
character; and he has sought all kinds of collateral facts 
which might throw light upon his views and motives. With 
this view also he has detailed many facts hitherto passed over 
in silence, or vaguely noticed by historians, probably because 
they might be deemed instances of error or misconduct on 
the part of Columbus; but he who paints a great man merely 
in great and heroic traits, though he may produce a fine 
picture, will never present a faithful portrait. Great men 
are compounds of great and little qualities. Indeed, much 
of their greatness arises from their mastery over the imper¬ 
fections of their nature, and their noblest actions are some¬ 
times struck forth by the collision of their merits and their 
defects. 

In Columbus were singularly combined the practical and 
the poetical. His mind had grasped all kinds of knowledge, 
whether procured by study or observation, which bore upon 
his theories; impatient of the scanty aliment of the ^y, 
“ his impetuous ardour,’’ as has well been observed, ‘‘ threw 
him into the study of the fathers of the church, the Arabian 
Jews, and the ancient geographerswhile his daring, but 
irregular genfus, bursting from the lirnits of mperfect science, 
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bore Mm to conclusions fer beyond tbe intellectaai visioii of 
bis contemporaries. If some of Ms conelnsions were erro- 
neonSj they were at least ingenions and splendid; and tbeir 
error resulted from tbe clouds wMcb still bung over Ms 
peculiar path of enterprise. His own discoveries enlightened 
tbe ignorance of tbe age; guided conjecture to certainty, and 
dispelled that very darkness with wMcb be had been obliged 
to struggle. 

In the progress of his discoveries he has been remarked for 
tbe extreme sagacity and the admirable justness with which 
he seized upon tbe phenomena of the exterior world. The 
variations, for instance, of terrestrial magnetism, the direction 
of currents, the groupings of marine plants, fixing one of the 
grand climacteric divisions of the ocean, the temperatures 
changing not solely with the distance to the equator, but also 
with the difference of meridians: these and similar phenomena, 
as they broke upon Mm, were discerned with wonderful quick¬ 
ness of perception, and made to contribute important prin¬ 
ciples to the stock of general knowledge. This lucidity of 
spirit, this quick convertibility of facts to principles, dis¬ 
tinguish him from the dawn to the close of Ms sublime 
enterprise, insomuch that, with all the sallying ardom* of his 
imagination, Ms ultimate success has been admirably cha¬ 
racterized as a “ conquest of reflection.”'^ 

It has been said that mercenary views mingled with the 
ambition of Columbus, and that Ms stipulations with the 
Spanish court were selfish and avaricious. The charge is 
inconsiderate and unjust. He aiu led at digmty and wealth 
in tbe same lofty spirit in wMcb he sought renown; they 
were to be part and parcel of Ms acMevement, and palpable 
evidence of its success; they were to arise from the territories 
he should discover, and be commensurate in importance. No 
condition could be more just. He asked nothing of the 
sovereigns but a co mm and of the countries he hoped to give 
them, and a share of the profits to support the digmty of Ms 
command. If there should be no country discovered ids 
stipulated viceroyalty would be of no avail; and if no revenues 
should be produced, Ms labour and peril would produce no 
gain. If Ms command and revenues ultimately proved mag¬ 
nificent, it was from the magnificence of the regions he had 
attached to tbe Castilian crown. What monarch would not 
* D. Humboldt, Examen Critique. 
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rejoice to gain empire on sucli conditions? But lie did noi 
risk merely a loss of labour, and a disappointment of ambition 
in the enterprise;—on his motives being questioned, he vo¬ 
luntarily undertook, and, with the assistance of his coadjutors, 
actualljr defrayed one-eighth of the whole charge of the first 
expedition. 

It was, in fact, this rare union already noticed, of the 
practical man of business with the poetical projector, which 
enabled him to carry his grand enterprises into effect through 
so many difficulties; but the pecuniary calculations and cares, 
which gave feasibility to his schemes, were never suffered to 
chill the glowing aspirations of his soul. The gains that 
promised to arise from his discoveries, he intended to appro¬ 
priate in the same princely and pious spirit in which they 
were demanded. He contemplated works and achievements 
of benevolence and religion; vast contributions for the relief 
of the poor of his native city; the foundation of churches, 
where masses should be said for the souls of the departed; 
and anmes for the recovery of the holy sepulchre in Palestine. 
Thus his ambition was truly noble and lo%; instinct with 
aigh thought and prone to generous deed. 

In the discharge of his office he maintained the state and 
ceremonial of a viceroy, and was tenacious of his rank and 
privileges; not from a mere vulgar love of titles, but because 
he prized them as testimonials and trophies of his achieve¬ 
ments; these he jealously cherished as his great rewards. 
In his repeated applications to the king, he insisted merely 
on the restitution of his dignities. As to his pecuniary dues, 
and aU questions relative to mere revenue, he offered to leave 
them to arbitration or even to the absolute disposition of ihe 
monarch; but not so his official dignities; “these things,” 
said he, nobljr, “ affect my honour.” In his testament, he 
enjoined on his son Di^o, and whoever after him should 
inherit his estates, whatever dignities and titles might after¬ 
wards be granted by the king, always to sign himself simply 
“ the Admiral,” by way of perpetuating in the ffimily its 
source of greatness. 

His conduct was characterized by the grandeur of his views, 
and the magnanimity of his spirit. Instead of scouring the 
iewly-found countries, like a grasping adventurer eager only 
for immediate gain, as was too generally fhe case with con¬ 
temporary discoverers, he sought to ascertain their soil and 
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productions, tlieir rivers and Harbours; be was desirous ol 
colonizing and cultivating tliem; of conciliating and civilizing 
tbe natives; of building cities; introducing tbe useful arts; 
subjecting every thing to tbe control of law, order, and re¬ 
ligion; and thus of founding regular and prosperous empires. 
In this glorious plan be was constantly defeated by tbe dis¬ 
solute rabble wbicb it was bis misfortune to command; with 
whom all law was tyranny, and all order restraint. TbeJ 
interrupted all useful works by tbeir seditions; provoked tbe 
peaceful Indians to hostility; and after they bad thus drawn 
down niiseiy and warfare upon tbeir own beads, and over¬ 
whelmed Columbus with tbe ruins of tbe edifice be was build¬ 
ing, they charged him with being tbe cause of tbe confusion. 

Well would it have been for Spain bad those who followed 
in tbe track of Columbus possessed bis sound policy and 
bberal views. Tbe New World, in such cases, would have 
been settled by pacific colonists, and civilized by enlightened 
legislators; instead of being ovenmn by desperate adventurers, 
and desolated by avaricious conquerors. 

Columbus was a man of quick sensibility, Hable to great 
excitement, to sudden and strong impressions, and powerful 
impulses. He was naturally irritable and impetuous, and 
keenly sensible to injury and injustice; yet tbe quickness of 
bis temper was counteracted by tbe benevolence and gene¬ 
rosity of bis heart. Tbe magnanimity of bis nature shone 
forth through all tbe troubles of bis stormy career. Though 
continually outraged in bis dignity, and braved in the exercise 
of bis command; though foiled in bis plans, and endangered 
in bis person by tbe seditions of turbulent and wortMess men, 
and that too at times when suffering under anxiety of mind 
and anguish of body sufficient to exasperate the most patient, 
yet be restrained bis valiant and indignant spirit by the 
strong powers of bis mind, and brought himself to forbear, 
and reason, and even to supplicate; nor should we fail to 
notice bow free be was from all feeling of revenge, bow ready 
to forgive and forget, on tbe least signs of repentance and 
atonement. He has been extolled for bis skill in controILmg 
others; but far greater praise is due to him for bis firmness 
in governing himself. 

His natural benignity made him accessible to all kinds of 
pleasurable sensations from external objects. In bis letters 
and journals, instead of detailing circumstances with tbe 

2 r2 
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teehnical precision of a mere navigator, he notices the beauties 
of nature -with the enthusiasm of a poet or a painter. As he 
coasts the shores of the New World, the reader participates 
in the enjoyment with which he describes, in his imperfect 
but picturesque Spanish, the varied objects around him; the 
blandness of the temperature, the purity of the atmosphere, 
the fragrance of the air, fill of dew and sweetness,” the 
verdure of the forests, the magnificence of the trees, the 
grandeur of the mountains, and the limpidity and freshness 
of the running streams. New delight springs up for him in 
every scene. He extols each new (hscovery as more beautiM 
than the last, and each as the most beautiful in the world; 
until, with his simple earnestness, he tells the sovereigns, 
that, having spoken so h^hly of the preceding islands, he 
fears that fiiey will not credit him, when he declares that 
the one he is actually describing surpasses them all’ in 
excellenee. 

In the same ardent and unstudied way he expresses his 
emotions on various occasions, readily affected by impulses of 
joy or grief, of pleasure or indignation. When surrounded 
and overwhelmed by the ingratitude and violence of worthless 
men, he often, in the retmement of his cabin, gave way to 
bursts of sorrow, and relieved his overladen he^ by sighs 
and groans. When he returned in chains to Spain, and came 
into the presence of Isabella instead of continuing the lofty 
pride with which he had hitherto sustained his injuries, he 
was touched with grief and tenderness at her sympathy, and 
burst forth into sobs and tears. 

He was devoutly pious; reli^on mingled with the whole 
course of his thoughts and actions, and shone forth in his 
most private and unstudied writings. Whenever he made 
any great discovery, he celebrated it by solemn thanks to 
God. The voice of prayer and melody of praise rose from his 
ships when they first beheld the New World, and his first 
action on landing was to prostrate himself upon the earth and 
return thanksgivings. Every evening the Salve Regina^ and 
other vesper hyams, were dbanted by his crew, and masses 
were performed in the beautiful groves bordering the wild 
shores of this heathen land. All his great enterprises were 
tmdertaken in the name of the Holy fiinity, and he partook 
of the communion previous to embarkation. He was a firm 
believer in the efficacy of vows, and penances^ and pilgrimages, 
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and resorted to tliem in times of difficulty and danger. The' 
religion thus deeply seated in his soul diffused a sober dignity 
and benign composure over his whole demeanour. His lan¬ 
guage was pure and guarded, and free from all imprecations, 
oaths, and other irreverent expressions. 

It cannot be denied, however, that his piety was mingled 
mth superstition, and darkened by the bigotry of the age. 
He evidently concurred in the opinion, that all nations which 
did not aclm wledge the Christian faith were destitute of 
natural rights, that the sternest measures might be used for 
their conversion, and the severest punishments infficted upon 
their obstinacy in unbelief. In this spirit of bigotry, he con¬ 
sidered himself justified in making captives of the Indians, 
and transporting them to Spain to have them taught the 
doctrines of Christianity, and in selling them for slaves if they 
pretended to resist his invasions. In so doing he sinned 
against the natural goodness of his character, and against the 
feelings which he had originally entertained and expressed 
towards this gentle and hospitable people; but he was goaded 
on by the mercenary impatience of the crown, and by the 
sneers of his enemies at the unprofitable result of his entei- 
prises. It is but justice to his character to observe, that the 
enslavement of the Indians thus taken in battle was at first 
openly countenanced by the crown, and that, when the 
question of right came to be discussed at the entreaty of the 
queen, several of the most distinguished jurists and theolo¬ 
gians advocated the practice; so that the question was finally 
settled in favour of the Indians solely by the humanity of 
Isabella. As the venerable bishop Las Casas observes, where 
the most learned men have doubted, it is not surprising that 
an unlearned mariner should err. 

These, remarks, in palliation of the conduct of Columbus, are 
required by candour. It is proper to show him in connec¬ 
tion with the age in which he lived, lest the errors of the 
times should be considered as his individual faults. It is not 
the intention of the author, however, to justify Columbus on a 
point where it is inexcusable to err. Let it remain a blot on 
his illustrious name, and let others derive a lesson from it. 

We have already hinted at a peculiar trait in his rich 
and varied character; that ardent and enthusiastic imagina¬ 
tion which threw a magnificence over his whole course of 
thought. Herrera intimates that he had a talent for poetry 
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and some slight traces of it are on record in the book of 
prophecies which he presented to the Catholic sovereigns^ 
But his poetical temperament is discernible throughout aU his 
writings and in all his actions. It spread a golden and 
glorious world around him, and tinged every thing with its 
own gorgeous colours. It betrayed him into visionary specu¬ 
lations, which subjected him to the sneers and cavillings of 
men of cooler and safer, but more grovelling, minds. Such 
were the conjectures formed on the coast of Paiia about the 
form of the earth, and the situation of the terrestrial paradise; 
about the mines of Ophir in Hispaniola, and the Aurea Cherso- 
fiesus in Veragua; and such was the heroic scheme of a 
Crusade for the recovery of the holy sepulchre. It mingled 
with his religion, and filled his mind with solemn and visionary 
meditations on mystic passages of the Scriptures, and the 
shadowy portents of the prophecies. It exalted his office 
in his eyes, and made him conceive himself an agent sent 
forth upon a sublime and awful mission, subject to impulses 
and supernatural intimations from the Deity; such as the 
voice which he imagined spoke to him in comfort amidst the 
troubles of Hispaniola, and in the silence of the night on the 
disastrous coast of Veragua. 

He was decidedly a visionary, but a visionary of an un¬ 
common and successful kind. The manner in which his 
ardent, imaginative, and mercurial nature was controlled by 
a powerful judgment, and directed by an acute sagacity, is the 
most extraordinary feature jn his character. Thus governed, 
his imagination, instead of exhausting itself in idle flights, lent 
aid to his judgment,f and enabled him to form conclusions at 
which common minds e,Quld n^er have arrived, nay, whici 
they could not perceive , when pointed out* 

To his intellectual^ visio^ it was giv^n’to read the signs of 
the times, and to trace, uj thai3on|eetur?s *and reveries of past 
ages, the indications of an unknown ^world; as soothsayers 
were said to read predictiong" in the stars, and to foretell 
events from the visions of the night. “ His soul,” observes a 
Spanish writer, was superior to the age in which he lived. 
Pur him was reserved the great enterprise of traversing that 
sea which had given rise to so many fables, and of deciphering 
the mystery of his time.” * 

With all the visionary fervour of his imagination, its 
* CJladera, Investigaciones historias, p. 43. 
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fondest dreams fell sliort of tlie reality. He died in ignorance 
of tlie real grandeur of bis discovery. Until bis last breatb 
be entertained the idea that be bad merely opened a new way 
to tbe old resorts of opulent commerce, and bad discovered 
some of tbe wild regions of tbe east. He supposed Hispaniola 
to be tbe ancient Opbir wbicb bad been visited by tbe skips 
of Solomon, and that Cuba and Terra Firma were but remote 
partS| of Asia. Wbat visions of glory would bave broken 
upon Ms mind could be bave known that be bad indeed 
discovered a new continent, equal to tbe whole of tbe old 
world in magnitude, and separated by two vast oceans from 
all tbe eartb bitberto known by civilized men 1 And bow 
would bis magnanimous spirit bave been consoled, amidst tlie 
afflictions of age and tbe cares of penury, tbe neglect of a 
fickle public, and tbe injustice of an ungrateful king, could be 
bave anticipated tbe splendid empires wbicb were to spread 
over tbe beautiful world be bad discovered ; and tbe nations, 
and tongues, and languages wbicb were to fill its lands 
with bis renown, and revere and bless bis name to tbe latest 
posterity I 
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INTRODUOTIOIT. 


The first discoveiy of the Western Hemisphere has already 
been related by the Author in his History of Columbus. It 
is proposed by him, in the present work, to narrate the 
enterprises of certain of the companions and disciples of the 
admiral, who, enkindled by his zeal, and instructed by his 
example, sallied forth separately in the vast region of adven¬ 
ture to which he had led the way. Many of them sought 
merely to skirt the continent which he had partially visited; 
to secure the first-fruits of the pearl fisheries of Paria and 
Cuhaga; or to explore the coast of Veragua, which he had 
represented as the Aurea Chersonesus of the ancients. Others 
aspired to accomplish a grand discovery which he had medi¬ 
tated toward the close of his career. In the course of his 
expeditions along the coast of Terra Firma, Coltimbus had 
repeatedly received information of the existence of a vast sea 
to the ^uth. He supposed it to be the great Indian Ocean, 
the region of the oriental spice islands, and that it must com¬ 
municate by a strait with the Caribbean sea. His last and 
most disastrous voyage was made for the express purpose of 
discovering that im a ginary strait, and making his way into 
rids Southern Ocean. The illui^ous navigator, however, 
^ras doomed to die, as it were, upon the threshold of his dis- 
^veries. It was reserved for one of his followers, Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa, to obtain the first view of the promised 
ocean, from the lofty monntains of Darien, some years after 
the eyes of the venerable Admiral had been closed in death, 
The expeditions here narrated, therefore^ may be considered 
as springing immediately out of the voyages of Columbus^ 
and fulfilling some of his grand designs. They may be com¬ 
pared to the attempts of adventurous knights-eixant to achieve 
the enteiyrise left unfinished by some illustrious predecessor* 
either is this comparison entirely fanciful; on the contrary^ 
ft a curious fact, well worthy of notice, that the spirit of 
;^valiy entered largely into the early expeditions of the 
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Spanish discoverers, giving them a character wholly distinei 
from, similar enterprises undertaken by other nations. It 
■win not, perhaps, be considered far-sought, if we trace the 
cause of this peculiarity to the domestic history of the 
Spaniards during the middle ages. 

Eight centuries of incessant warfare with the Moorish 
usurpers of the Peninsula, produced a deep and lasting effect 
upon Spanish character and manners. The war being ever 
close at home, mingled itself with the domestic habits and 
concerns of the Spaniard. He was bom a soldier. The -wild 
and predatory nature of the war also made him a kind of 
chivalrous marauder. His horse and weapon were always 
ready for the field. His delight was in roving incursions and 
extravagant exploits; and no gain was so glorious in his eyes 
as the cavalgada of spoils and captives driven home in 
triumph from a plundered province. Religion, which has 
ever held great empire over the Spanish mind, lent its aid to 
sanctify these roving and ravaging propensities, and the Cas¬ 
tilian cavalier, as he sacked the towns, and laid waste the 
fields of his Moslem neighbour, piously believed he was doing 
God service. 

The conquest of Granada put an end to the peninsular wars 
between Christian and Infidel: the spirit of Spanish chivalry 
was thus suddenly deprived of its wonted sphere of action ; 
but it had been too long fostered and excited, to be as sud¬ 
denly appeased. The youth of the nation, bred up to daring 
adventure and heroic achievement, could not brook the 
tranquil and regular pursuits of common life, but panted for 
some new field of romantic enterprise. 

It was at this juncture that -the grand project of Columbus 
was carried into effect. His treaty with the sovereigns was. 
in a manner, signed with the same pen that had subscribed 
the capitulation of the Moorish capital; and his first expe¬ 
dition may almost be said to have departed from beneath the 
walls of Granada. Many of the youthful cavaliers, who had 
fleshed their swords in that memorable war, crowded the 
ships of the discoverers, thinking a new career of arms was to 
be opened to them—a kind of crusade into splendid and 
unknown regions of infidels. The very weapons and armour 
tliat bad been "used against the Moors, were drawn from the 
arsenal to equip the heroes of these remoter adventures; and 
some of ike most noted commanders in the New World, will 
be found to have made their first essay in arms, under the 
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bfmnei of Ferdinand and Isabella, in their romantic campaigns 
among the monntains of Andalusia. 

To , these circumstances may, in a great measure, be as¬ 
cribed that swelling, chivalrous spirit which will be found 
continually mingling, or rather warring, with the tec hnic a l 
habits of the seaman, and the sordid schemes of the mercenary 
adventurer, in these early Spanish discoveries. Chivalry had 
left the land and launched upon the deep. The Spamsh 
cavalier had embarked in the caravel of the discoverer. He 
carried along the trackless wildernesses of the New* World 
the same contempt of danger and fortitude ■under suffering; 
the same restless, roaming spirit; the same passion for inroad, 
and ravage, and vainglorious exploit; and the same fervent, 
and often bigoted, zeal for the propagation of his faith, that 
had distinguished him during his warfare with the Moors. 
Instances in point ■will be found in the extravagant career of 
the daring Ojeda, particularly in his adventures along the 
coast of Terra Firma and the wild shores of Cuba;—in the 
sad story of the “ unfortunate Nicuesa,” graced as it is -with 
occasional "touches of high-bred courtesy;—in the singular 
cruise of that brave but credulous old cavalier, Juan Ponce de 
Leon, who fell upon the flowery coast of Ilorida in his search 
after an imaginary fountain of youth;—and above all, in the 
checqueredfortunes of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, whose discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean forms one of the most beautiful and 
striking incidents in the history of the New World, and whose 
fate might furnish a theme of wonderful interest for a poem 
or a drama* 

The extraordinary actions and adventures of these men, 
while they rival the exploits recorded in chivalric romance, 
have the additional interest of verity. They leave us in 
admiration of the bold and heroic qualities mherent in the 
Spnish character, which led that nation to so high a pitch of 
power and glory; and which are still discernible in the great 
mass of that gallant people, by those who have an opportunity 
of judging of them righAy. 

Before concluding these prefatory remarks, the Author 
■w^ould acknowledge how much he has been indebted to the 
third volume of the invaluable Historical Collection of Don 
Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, wherein that author has 
iiQldbited his usual industry, accuracy, and critical acumen, 
has likewise profited greatly by the second volume of 
General History, which only exists in manuscript^ 
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and a copy of which he found in the Columbian Library of 
the Cathedral of Seville. 

He has had some assistance also from the documents of the 
law ease between Don Diego Columbus and the crown, which 
exist in the Archives of the Indies, and for an inspection of 
which he is much indebted to the permission of the govern¬ 
ment, and the kind attentions of Don Josef de la Higuera y 
Lara, the intelligent keeper of the Archives. Those, with the 
historical works of Herrera, Las Casas, Gomara, and Peter 
Martyr, have been his authorities for the facts contained in 
the following work, though he has not thought proper to refei 
to them continually at the bottom of his page. 

While his work was going through the press, he received a 
volume of Spanish Biography, written with great elegance 
and accuracy, by Don Manuel Josef Quintana, and containing 
a life of Vasco Nunez de Balboa. He was gratified to find 
that his ovra arrangement of facets was generally corroborated 
by this work; though he was enabled to correct his dates in 
several instances, and to make a few other emendations from 
the volume of Senor Quintana, whose position in Spain gave 
Slim the means of attaining superior exactness on these points. 
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VOYAGES AND DISCOVEEIES 


OF THE 

COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS. 


ALOMO DE OJEDA * 

HIS FIEST VOYAGE, EST WHICJH HE WAS ACCOMPANIED BT 
AMEEIGO VESPUCCLf 

CHAPTER I.—[1499.] 

Those wlio liave read the History of Columbus will, doubts 
less, remember the character and exploits of Alonzo de Ojeda; 
as some of the readers of the following pages, however, may 
not have perused that work, and as it is proposed at present 
to trace the subsequent fortunes of this youthM adventurer, 
a brief sketch of him may not be deemed superfluous. 

Alonzo de Ojeda was a native of Cuenca, in New Castile, 
and of a respectable family* He was brought up as a page 
or esquire, in the service^ of Bon Luis de Cerda, Buke of 
Medina Celi, one of the most powerful nobles of Spain; the 
same who for some time patronized Columbus during his 
application to the Spanish court, { 

In those warlike days, when the peninsula was distracted 
by contests between the Christian kingdoms, by feuds between 
nobles and the crown, and by incessant and marauding 
warfare with ihe Moors, the hotisehold of a Spanish nebleman 
was a complete school of arms, where the youth of the country 
ware sent to be trained up in all kinds of hardy exercises, 
and to be led to battle under an illustrious banner. Such was 
am^ally the case with the service of the Buke of Medina 
Cdi, who possessed princely domains, whose household was a 
pfetty court, who led legions of armed retainers to the field, 
and who appeared in splendid state and with an immense 
retinue, more as an ally of Ferdinand and Isabella, than as a 
subject. He engaged in many of the roughest expeditions of 
the memorable war of Ghranada, always insisting on leading 

♦ Qjeda is pronounced in Spanish Oheda, with a strong sspirafion of 
#Si8f A t Te^ucd, prononnoed Vespuchy. 

Varones IluBtres^ por 1. Itarro, p» 41.. Las-Casas^ lib. i cap. 
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BIS own troops in person, when the service was of pecnlisf 
diiBcnltj and danger. Alonzo de Ojeda was formed to sig¬ 
nalize himself in such a school. Though small of stature, he 
was well made, and of wonderful force and activity, with a 
towering spirit that seemed to make up for deficiency of 
height. He was a bold and graceful horseman, an excellent 
foot soldier, dexterous with every weapon, and noted for his 
extraordinary skill and adroitness in aU feats of strength and 
agility. 

He must have been quite young when he followed the Duke 
of Medina Celi, as page, to the Moorish wars; for he was but 
about twenty-one years of age when he accompanied Colnm- 
hus in his second voyage; he had already, however, dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his enterprising spirit and headlong 
valour; and his exploits daring that voyage contributed to 
enhance his reputation. He returned to Spain with Columbus, 
but did not accompany him in Ms third voyage, in the spring 
of 1498. He was probably impatient of subordination, and 
ambitious of a separate employment or command, wMeh the 
.influence of his connections gave him a great chance of 
obtaining. He had a cousin german of his own name, the 
reverend Padre Alonzo de Ojeda, a Dominican fiiar, one of 
the first inquisitors of Spain, and a great favourite with the 
-Catholic sovereigns. ^ This father inquisitor was, moreover, 
an intimate Mend of the bishop Don Juan Rodriguez Fon¬ 
seca, who had the cMef management of the affairs of the 
Indies, under wMch general name were comprehended all 
the countries discovered in the New World. Through the 
good offices of his cousin inquisitor, therefore, Ojeda had been 
introduced to the notice of the bishop, who took him into his 
especial favour and patronage. Mention has already been 
made, in the History of Columbus, of a present made by the 
bishop to Ojeda of a small Flemish painting of the Holy 
Tirgin. TMs the young adventurer carried about with him 
as a protecting relic, invoking it at all times of peril, whether 
by sea or land; and to the especial care of the Virgin he 
attributed the remarkable circumstance that he had never 
been wounded in any of the innumerable brawls and battles 
into wMch he was continually betrayed by Ms rash and fiery 
temperament. 

WMle Ojeda was lingering about the court, letters wiMte 
Hzsmi Tarones Ilustres, 
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i^ived from Columbus, giving an account of the events of 
bds third voyage, especially of his discovery of the coast of 
Paria, which he described as abounding in drugs and spices, 
in gold and silver, and precious stones, and, above all, in 
oriental pearls, and which he supposed to be the borders of 
that vast and unknown region of the East, wherein, according 
to certain learned theorists, was situated the terrestrial para¬ 
dise. , Specimens of the pearls, procured in considerable 
quantities from the natives, accompanied his epistle, together 
with charts descriptive of his route. These tidings caused a 
great sensation among the maritime adventurers of Spain; 
but no one was more excited by them than Alonzo de Ojeda, 
who, from his intimacy with the bishop, had full access to the 
charts and correspondence of Columbus. He immediately 
conceived the project of making a voyage in the route thus 
marked out by the admiral, and of seizing upon the first 
fruits of discovery which he had left ungathered. His scheme 
met with ready encouragement from Fonseca, who, as has 
heretofore been shown, was an implacable enemy to Columbus, 
and willing to promote any measure that might injure or 
molest him. The bishop accordingly granted a commission 
to Ojeda, authorizing him to fit out an armament and proceed 
on a voyage of discovery with the proviso merely that he 
should not visit any territories appertaining to Portugal, nor 
any of the lands discovered in the name of Spain previous to 
the year 1495, The latter paxt of this provision appears to 
have been craftily worded by the bishop, so as to leave the 
<joast of Paria and its i>earl fisheries open to Cjeda, they 
havmg been recently dis^vered by Columbus in 1498. 

The'eommission was signed by Fonseca alone, in virtue of 
general powers vested in him for such purposes, but the sig¬ 
nature of the sovereigns did not appear on the instrument, 
and it is doubtful whether their sanction was sought on the 
occarion. He knew that Columbus had recently remonstrated 
against a royal mandate issued in 1495, permitting voyages of 
da^veiy by private adventurers, and that the sovereigns had 
in consequence, revoked their mandate wherever it ndght be 
deemed prejudicial to the stipulated privileges of the admiral.^ 
It is probable, therefore, that the bishop avoided raising any 

J uesticm that might impede the enterprise; beii^ confident 
f lie ultiinate approbation of Ferdinand, who wotild be 
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pleased to haTe Ms dominions in the New World extended 
by the discoveries of private adventurers, undertaken at their 
own expense. It was stipulated in this, as well as in sub¬ 
sequent licenses for private expeditions, that a certain pro¬ 
portion of the profits, generally a fourth or fifth, should be 
reserved for the crown. 

Haying thus obtained permission to make the voyage, the 
next consideration with Ojeda was to find the means. He 
was a.young adventurer, a mere soldier of fortune, and desti¬ 
tute of wealth; but he had a high reputation for courage and 
enterprise, and with these, it \vas thought, would soon make 
his way to the richest parts of the newly discovered lands, 
and have the wealth of the Indies at Ms disposal. He had no 
difficulty, therefore, in finding moneyed associg*tes among the 
rich merchants of Seville, who, in that age of discovery, were 
ever ready to stake their property upon the schemes of roving 
navigators. With such assistance he soon equipped a squad¬ 
ron of four vessels at Port St. Mary, opposite Cadus. Among 
the seamen who engaged with him were several just returned 
from aecompanjing Columbus in his voyage to this very coast 
of Faria. The principal associate of Ojeda, and one on whom 
he placed great reliance, was Juan de la Cosa; who accom- 
pamed him as first mate, or, as it was termed, cMef pilot. 
This was a bold Biscayan, who may be regarded as a disciple 
of Columbus, with whom he had sailed in Ms second voyage, 
when he coasted Cuba and Jamaica, and he had since accom¬ 
panied Kodrigo de Bastides, in an expedition along the coast 
of Terra Firma. The hardy veteran was looked up to by Ms 
contemporaries as an oracle of the seas, and was pronounced 
one of tibie most able mariners of the day; he may be excused, 
therefore, if, in Ms harmless vanity, he considered himself on 
a par even with CMumbus. 

, Another conspicuous associate of Ojeda, in tMs voyage, 
was Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine merchant, induced by 
broken fortunes and a rambling disposition to seek adventures 
iu the New World. VTiether he had any pecuniary interest 
in the expedition, and in what capacity he sailed, does not 
appear. His importance has entirely arisen from subsequent 
circumstances; from his having written and published a nar- 
lative of Ms voyages, and from Ms name having eventually 
been given to the New World. 

* Navarette, Colec. Tiag., iii. p. 4. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ojeda sailed from Port St. Mary on the 20th of May, 1499^ 
and, having touched for supplies at the Canaries, took a 
departure from Gomara, pursuing the route of Columbus in 
his third voyage, being guided by the chart he had sent home, 
as well as by the mariners who had accompanied him on that 
occasion. At the end of twenty-four days he reached the 
continent of the New Worl<^ about two hundred leases 
farther south than the part discovered by Columbus, being, 
as it is supposed, the coast of Surinam.’^ 

Hence he ran along the coast of the Gulf of Paria, passing 
the mouths of many rivers, but especially those of the Esquivo 
and the Oronoko. These, to the astonishment of the Spaniards, 
unaccustomed as yet to ^e mighty rivers of the New World, 
poured forth such a prodigious volume of water, as to freshen 
the sea for a great extent. They beheld none of the natives 
until they arrived at Trinidad, on which island they met with 
tiaces of the recent visit of Oalumbus. 

Vespucci, in his letters, gives a long description of the 
people of this island and of the coast of Paria, who were of 
the Carib race, tall, well made, and vigorous, and expert with 
the bow, the lance, and the buckler. His description, in 
general, resembles those which have frequently been given of 
th e aboriginals of the New World; there are two or- thi'ee 
particulars, however, worthy of citation. 

They appeared, he said, to believe in no religious creed, to 
have no place of worship, and to make no prayers nor sacri¬ 
fices; but, he adds, from the voluptuousness of their lives, 
they m%ht be considered epicureans, f Their habitations 
were built in the shape of beUs; of the trunks of trees, 
friatched with palm leaves, and were proof against wind and 
weather. They appeared to be in common, and some of them 
Were of such magnitude as to contain six hundred persons: 
in one place there were eight principal houses capable of 
sheltering nearly ten thousand inhabitants. Every seven or, 
eight years the natives were obliged to change their r^ji^^n.oe, 
from the maladies engendered by the heat of the climate in, 
&eir crowded habitations. 

Their riches consisted in beads and ornaments made from 
€he bones of fishes; in sniaR white and green stones strungr 

f JTiwarete^ iii p. 5. f Yiageg de Vespucd, Ul, p. 
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like rosaries, with which they adorned their persons, and in 
the beautiful plumes of various colours for which the tropical 
birds are noted. 

The Spaniards smiled at their simplicity in attaching 
an extraordinary value to such worthless trifles; while the 
savages, in all probability, were equally surprised at beholding 
the strangers so eager after gold, and pearls, and precious 
stones, which to themselves were objects of indifierence. 

Their manner of treating the dead was similar to that 
observed among the natives of some of the islads. Having 
deposited the corpse in a cavern or sepulchre, they placed a 
jar of water and a few eatables at its head, and then aban¬ 
doned it without moan or lamentation. In some parts of the 
coast, when a person was considered near his end, his nearest 
relatives bore him to the woods, and laid him in a hammock 
•suspended to the trees- They then danced round him until 
evening, when, having left within his reach sufficient meat 
and drmk to sustain him for four days, they repaired to their 
habitations. If he recovered and returned home, he was 
received with much ceremony and rejoicing; if he died of 
his malady or famine, nothing more was thought of him. 

Their mode of treating a fever is also worthy of mention. 
In the height of the malady they plunged the patient in a 
bath of the coldest water, after which they obliged him to 
make many evolutions round a great fire, until he was in a 
violent heat, when they put him to bed, tliat he might sleep; 
a treatment by which Amerigo Vespucci declares he saw 
many cured. 

CHAPTER III 

Aetek touching at various parts of Trinidad and the Gulf 
of Paria, Ojeda passed through the sti'ait of the Boca del 
Brago, or Dragon’s Mouth, which Columbus had foxmd so 
formidable, and then steered his course along the coast of 
Terra Firma, landing occasionally, imtil he arrived at Curiana,. 
or the Gulf of Peai*ls. Hence he stood to the opposite island 
of Margarita, previously discovered by Columbus, and since 
renowned for its pearl fishery. This, as well' as several, 
adjacent islands, he visited and explored; after which he. 
returned to the main-land, and touched at Cumana and 
Maracadana, where he found the rivers infested with alliga¬ 
tors, resembling the crocodiles of the Nile. 

Finding a convenient harbour at Mai-acapana, he unloaded 
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ft!id careened bis vessels there, and built a small brigantine^ 
The natives came to him in great numbers, bringing abun¬ 
dance of venison, fish, and cassava bread, and aiding the 
seamen in their labours. Their hospitality was not certainly 
disinterested, for they sought to gain the protection of the 
Spaniards, whom they reverenced as superhuman beings* 
When they thought they had sufficiently secured their favour, 
they represented to Ojeda that their coast was subject to 
invasion from a distant island, the inhabitants of which were 
cannibals, and carried their people into captivity, to be 
devoured at their unnatural banquets. They besought Ojeda, 
therefore, to avenge them upon these ferocious enemies. 

The request was gratifying to the fighting propensities of 
Ojeda and to his love of ^venture, and was readily granted* 
Taking seven of the natives on board of his vessels, as guides, 
he set sail in quest of the cannibals. After sailing for seven 
days he came to a chain of islands, some peopled, others 
uninhabited, supposed to have been the Caribbee islands^ 
One of these was pointed out by his guides as the habitation 
of their foes. On running near the shore, he beheld it 
thronged with savages, decorated with coronets of gandy 
plumes, their bodies painted with a variety of colours^ They 
were armed with bows and arrows, with darts, lances, and 
bucklers, and seemed prepared to defend their island from 
isxYBidoTi* 

The show of war was calculated to rouse the martial spirit 
of (^eda. He brought his ships to anchor, ordered out hisr 
s^d provided each with a paterero, or small cannpn- 
Besides the oanbnen, each boat contained a number of soldiers, 
who were told to crouch out of sight in the bottom. The 
boats then pulled in steadily for the shore. As they ap¬ 
proached, the Indians let fly a cloud of arrows, but without 
much effect. Seeing the boats continne to advance, the 
savages threw .themselves into the sea, and brandished their 
lances to, prevent their landing. Upon this, the soldiers 
gnang up and discharged the patereroes. At the sound and 
smoke the savages abandoned the water in affii^t, whjle 
C^eda and his men leaped on shore and pnrsued them. The. 
C&ib warriors rallied on the banks, ana fou^t for a long 
with a courage peculiar to their race, but were at length 
jifkiven to the woods, at the ed^e of the swords leaving mam 
lulled and wounded on the field iff battle* 
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On tke following day tlie savages were seen on tlie slibre 
in still greater numbers, armed and painted, and decorated 
with war plumes, and sounding defiance with tbeir concbs 
and drums. Ojeda again landed with fifty-seven men, whom 
be separated into four companies, and ordered to charge the 
enemy from different directions. The Caxibs fought for a 
time hand to hand, displaying great dexterity in covering 
themselves with their bucklers, but were at length entirely 
routed, and driven with great slaughter to the forests. The 
Spaniards had but one man killed and twenty-one wounded 
in these combats,—such superior advantage did their armour 
give them over the naked savages. Having plundered and 
set fire to the houses, they returned triumphantly to their 
ships, with a number of Carib captives; and made sail for the 
main-land. Ojeda bestowed a part of the spoil upon the 
seven Indians who had accompanied him as guides, and sent 
them exulting to their homes, to relate to their countrymen 
the signal vengeance wreaked upon their foes. He then 
anchored in a bay where be remained for twenty days until 
his men had recovered from their wounds."^ 

CHAPTER IV. 

His crew being refreshed, and the wounded stdficiently ' 
recovered, Ojeda made sail, and touched at the island of 
Curazao, which, according to the accounts of Vespucci, was 
inhabited by a race of giants, “ every woman appearing a 
Penthesilea, and every man an Antseus.^f As Vespucci was 
a scholar, and as he supposed himself exploring the regions of 
the extreme East, the ancient realm of fable, it is probable 
his imagination deceived him, and construed the formidable 
accounts given by the Indians of their cannibal neighbours of 
the islands, into somethmg according with his recollections 
of classic fable. Certain it is that the reports of subse¬ 
quent voyagers proved the inhabitants of the island to be of 
the ordinary size. 

Proceeding along the coast he arrived at a vast, deep gulf, 
resembling a tranquil lake; entering which, be bebeld on the 

* There is some discrepance in the early accounts of this battle, as to , 
tbe time and place of its occurrence. The author has collated the, 
narratives of Vespucci, Las Casas, Herrera, and Peter Martyr, and the 
evidence given in the laTvsuit of Diego Columbus, and has endeavoured' 
m much as possible to reconcile them. 

f Ve^ncci—Letter to Lorenao de Pier Prancisco de MedidSir 
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eastern side a village, the constructioE of which struck him 
with surprise. It consisted of twenty large houses, shaped' 
like bells, and built on piles driven into the bottom of the 
lake, which, in this part, was limpid and of but little depth 
Each house was provided with a (kaw-bridge, and with canoes 
by which the communication was carried on. From these 
resemblances to the Itahan city, Ojeda gave to the bay ^e- 
name of the Gulf of Venice: and it is called at the present day 
Venezuela, or little Venice: the Indian name was Cqquibacoa.' 

When the inhabitants beheld the ships standing into the bay, 
looking like wonderhil and unknown apparitions from the 
deep, they fled with terror to their houses, and raised the 
drawbridges. The Spaniards remai n ed for a time gazing 
with adnnration at this amphibious village, when a squadron 
of canoes entered the harbour from the sea. On beholding 
the ships they paused in mute amazement, and on the 
Spaniards attempting to approach them, paddled swiftly to 
shore, and plunged into the forest. They soon returned with 
sixteen young ^Is, whom they conveyed in their canoes to 
riie ships, distributing four on board of each, either as peace- 
ojSerings or as tokens of amity and confidence. The best of 
understanding now seemed to be established; and the inha¬ 
bitants of the village came swarming about the ships in their 
canoes, and others swimming in great numbers from the 
^ores. 

The friendship of the savages, however, w^as all delusive. 
On a sudden several old women at the doors of the houses’ 
uttered loud shrieks, tearing them hair in fury. It appeared 
to be a s%nal for hostility. The sixteen nymphs plunged into 
the sea and made for shore; the Indians in the canoes caught' 
up their bows and discharged a flight of arrows, and even ' 
those who were swimming brandished dart$ and lances, which; 
th^ had hitherto concealed beneath the water. 

Ojeda was for a moment surprised at seeing war thus start-^ 
mg up on every side, and the very sea bristling with weapons. 
Man n i ng his boats, he charged amongst the thickest of the^ 
enemy, shattered and sunk several of their canoes, killed 
twenty Indians and wounded many more, and spr^d such a 
panic among them, that most of the survivors flung them¬ 
selves into the sea and swam to shore. Three of them were 
taken prisoners, and two of the fugitive girls, and were cou- ' 
l^ey^d board of the ^ips, where the men were put in * 
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iron*?. One of tliem, lioweyer, and tlie two girls succeeded’ 
in deTterously escaping the same night. 

Ojeda had but five men wounded in the affiray; all of 
whom recovered. He visited the houses, bnt found them 
abandoned and destitute of booty; notwithstanding the un¬ 
provoked hostility of the inhabitants, he spared the buildings, 
that he might not cause useless irritation along the coast. 

Continuing to explore this gulf, Ojeda penetrated to a port 
or harbour, to which he gave the name of St. Bartholomew, 
but which is supposed to be the same at present known by 
the original Indian name of Maracaibo. Here, in com¬ 
pliance with the entreaties of the natives, he sent a detach¬ 
ment of twenty-seven Spaniards on a visit to the interior. 
For nine days they were conducted from town to town, and 
feasted and almost idolized by the Indians, who regarded 
them as angelic beings, performing their national dances and 
games, and chanting their traditional ballads for their en¬ 
tertainment. 

The natives of this part were distinguished for the sym¬ 
metry of their forms ; the females in particular appeared to 
the Spaniards to surpass aU they had yet beheld in the New 
World for grace and beauty. Neither did the men display 
in the least degree that jealousy which prevailed in the other 
part of the coast; but, on the contrary, permitted the most 
frank and intimate intercourse with their wives and daughters. 

By the time the Spaniards set out on their return to the 
• ship, the whole country was aroused, pouring forth its popu^' 
lation, male and female, to do them honour. Some bore them 
in litters or hammocks, that they might not be fatigued with 
the journey, and happy was the Indian who had the honour 
of bearing a Spaniard on his shoulders across a river. 
Others loaded themselves with the presents that had been 
bestowed on their guests, consisting of rich plumes, weapons 
of various kinds, and tropical birds and animals. In this 
way they returned in’triumphant procession to the ships, the 
woods and shores resounding with their songs and shouts. 

Many of the Indians crowded into the boats which took the ’ 
detachment to the ships; others put off in canoes, or swam 
from shore, so that in a little while the vessels were thronged 
with upwards of a thousand wondering natives. While- 
gazing and marvelliDg at the strange objects around them, 
Ojeda ordered the cannon to be discharged, at the sound of 
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■wliidb, says Vespucci, tlie Indians plunged into the water 
like so many frogs from a bank.” Perceiving, however, that 
it was done in harmless mirth, they returned on board, and 
passed the rest of the day in great festivity. The Spaniards 
broi^ht away with them several of the beautiful and hospi¬ 
table females from this place, one of whom, named by them 
Isabel, was much prized by Ojeda, and accompanied him m 
a subsequent voyage.* 

CHAPTER V. 

' Leaving the friendly port of Coquibacoa, Ojeda continued 
along the western shores of the Gulf of Venezuela, and stand¬ 
ing out to sea, and doubling Cape Maracaibo, he pursued his 
coasting voyage from port to port, and promontory to promon¬ 
tory, of this unknown continent, until he reached that long- 
stretching headland called Cape de la Vela. There the state of 
his vessels, and perhaps the (fisappointment of his hopes at not 
meeting with abundant sources of immediate wealth, induced 
him to abandon all further voyeging along the coast, and 
changing his course, he stood across the Caribbean Sea for 
Hispaniola. The tenor of his commission forbade his visiting 
that island; but Ojeda was not a man to stand upon trifles 
when his interest or inclination prompted the contrary. .He 
trusted to excuse the infraction of lus orders by the allied 
necessity of touching at the island to calk and refit his 
vessels, and to procure provisions. His true object, however^ 

* Kavarrete, tom. iii. p. 8. Idem..pp. 107,108. 

> It is worthy of p^icular mention that Ojeda, in his report of his 
voyage to the Sovereigns, informed them of his having met with “Rnglifth 
voyagers in the vicinity of Coquibacoa, and that the Spanish government 
atta^ed such importance to Ms information as to tidte measures to prcr 
vent any intrusion into those parts by the English. It is inngular^ flutt 
no record should exist of this early and extensive expedition of Engl^ 
Navigators. If it was undertaken in the service of the Grown, some 
document might be found concerning it among the arcMves of the re^ 
of Henry YII. The Englidi had already discovered the continent oi 
Korth America, This had been done in 1497, by John Cabot, a Vene¬ 
tian, accompanied by his son Sebastian, who was bom in BristoL Th^ 
under a license of Henry TH, who ww to have a fifth of the 
profits of the voyage. On the 24th of June they discovered Newfound¬ 
land, and afterwards coasted the continent quite to Florida, bringing 
back to England a valuable ci^o and severM of the narives. This was 
#re first di^very of the main-land of America. The succe^ of this 
eapedition may have prompted the one which Ojeda encountered inihf 
B^^bouzhood cf Ooqmbacoa. 
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is supposed to tare been to cut dje-wood, wMeb abounds in 
tbe western part of Hispaniola. 

He accordingly anchored at Yaquino in September, and 
landed with a large party of his men. Columbus at that time 
held command of the island, and, hearing of this unlicensed 
intrusion, dispatched Francisco Roldan, the quondam rebel, 
to call Ojeda to account. The contest of stratagem and man¬ 
agement which took place between these two adroit and 
daring adventurers, has been already detailed in the History 
of Columbus. Roldan was eventually successful, and Ojeda, 
being obliged to leave Hispaniola, resumed his rambling 
voyage, visiting various islands, from whence he carried o9 
numbers of the natives. He at length arrived at Cadiz in 
June, 1500 , with his ships crowded with captives, whom he 
sold as slaves. So meagre, however, was the result of this 
expedition, that we are told, when all the expenses were de¬ 
ducted, but five hundred ducats remained to be divided be¬ 
tween fifty-five adventurers. What made this result the 
more mortifying was, that a petty armament, which had 
sailed some time after that of Ojeda, had returned two months 
before him, rich with the spoils of the New World. A brief 
account of this latter expedition is necessary to connect this 
series of minor discoveries, which will be found to lead to 
enterprises and transactions of more stirring interest and 
importance. 


PEDEO ALOMO NINO^ AND CHEISTOYAL GUEERA. 

[ 1499 .] 

The permission granted by Bishop Fonseca to Alonzo de 
Ojeda to undertake a private expedition to the New World, 
roused the emulation of others of the followers of Columbus. 
Among these was Pedro Alonzo Nino, a hardy seaman, native 
of Moguer, in the vicinity of Palos, who had sailed with 
Columbus as a pilot, in his first voyage, and also in his 
cruisings along the coasts of Cuba and Paria.f He soon 
obtained from the bishop a similar license to that given to 
Ojeda, and like the latter, sought for some moneyed confede¬ 
rate among the rich merchants of Seville. One of these, 

* Pronounced Ninyo. The N in Spanish is always pronounced an 
If followed by the letter y. 

t Testimony of Basides in the lawsuit of Biego Columhua 
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named Luis Guerra, offered to fit out a caravel for tfie expe¬ 
dition ; but on condition that his brother, Christoval Guenli, 
should have the command, The poverty of Nifio compelled 
him to assent to the stipulations of the man of wealth, and he 
sailed as subaltern in his own enterprise; but his nautical 
skill and knowledge soon gained him the ascendency: he 
became virtually the captain, and ultimately enjoyed the 
whole credit of the voyage, 

The bark of these two adventurers was but of fifty tons 
burthen, and the crew thirty-three souls, all told. With this 
slender armament, they undertook to traverse unknown and 
dangerous seas, and to explore the barbarous shores of that 
vast continent recently discovered by Columbus;—such was 
the daring spirit of the Spanish voyagers of those days. 

It was about the beginning of June, 1499, and but a few 
days after the departure of Ojeda, that they put to sea. 
They sailed from the little port of Palos, the cradle of Ame¬ 
rican discovery, whose brave and skilful mariners long con¬ 
tinued foremost in aH enterprises to the New World. Being 
guided by the chart of Columbus, they followed his route, 
and reached the southern continent, a little beyond Paria, 
about fifteen days after the same coast had been visited by 
Ojeda. 

They then proceeded to the Gulf of Paria,. where they 
landed to cut dye-wood, and were amicably entertained by 
the natives. Shortly afterwards, sallying from the gulf by 
the Boca del Drago, they encountered eighteen canoes of 
Carihs, the pirate rovers of these seas, and the terror of the 
bordering lands. This savage armada, instead of being 
daunted, as usual, by the sight of a European ship, with 
swelling sails, resembling some winged monster of the deep, 
considered it only as an object of plunder or hostility, and 
assailed it with showers of arrows. The sudden burst of 
artillery, however, from the sides of the caravel, and the 
havoc made by this seeming thunder, struck them with dis¬ 
may, and they fled in all directions. The Spaniards suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing one of the canoes, with one of the Warriors 
who had manned it. In the bottom of the cahoe lay an 
Indian prisoner, bound hand and foot. On being liberate^ 
,Jie informed the Spaniards, by signs, that these Carxbs had 
been on amarauding expedition along the neighbouring coasts, 
dasttting themselves up at ni^t in a stockade which they 
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carried with them, and issuing forth by day to plunder the 
villages and make captives. He had been one of seven pri- 
goners; his companions had been devoured before his eyes at 
the cannibal banquets of these savages, and he had been 
awaiting the same miserable fate. Honest Nifio and his 
confederates were so indignant at this recital, that, receiving 
it as established fact, they performed what they considered an 
act of equitable justice, by abandoning the Carib to the dis¬ 
cretion of his late captive. The latter fell upon the defence¬ 
less warrior with fist, and foot, and cudgel; nor did his rage 
subside even after the breath had been mauled out of his 
victim, hut, tearing the grim head from the body, he placed 
it on a pole, as a trophy of his vengeance. 

Nino and his fellow-adventurers now steered for the island 
of Margarita, where they obtained a considerable quantity of 
pearls by barter. They afterwards skirted the opposite coast 
of Cnmana, trading cautiously and shrewdly from port to 
port; sometimes remaining on hoard of their little bark, and 
obliging the savages to come off to them, when the latter ap¬ 
peared too numerous; at other times venturing on shore, and 
even into the interior. They were invariably treated with 
amity by the natives, who were perfectly naked, excepting 
that they were adorned with necklaces and bracelets of pearls. 
These they sometimes gave freely to the Spaniards, at other 
times they exchanged them for glass heads and other trinkets, 
and smiled at the folly of the strangers in -makring such silly 
bargains.^ 

The Spaniards were struck with the grandeur and density 
of the forests along this coast; for in these regions of heat 
and moisture vegetation appears in its utmost magnificence. 
They heard also the cries and roarings of wild and unknown 
animals in the woodlands, which, however, appeared not tc 
he very dangerous, as the Indians went about the forest armet- 
solely with bows and arrows. From meeting with deer and 
i-ahhits, they were convinced that that was a part of Terra 
Firma, not haviug found any animals pf the kind on the 
islands.f 

Nino and Guerra were so well pleased with the hospitality 
of the natives of Cumana, and with the profitable trjSOGic for 
pearls, by which they obtained many of great size and beauty, 
that they remained upwards of three months on the coast. 

♦ hm Cma, Hist Ind.^ lib. 1. eap. 171. f Kswrete, tom. iii. p. 14. 
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They then proceeded westward to a cotmtry called Canchieto, 
trading, as usual, for pearls, and for the inferior kind of gold 
called guanin. At length ^ey arrived at a number of houses 
and gardens situated on a river and protected by a kind of 
fortress, the whole fonmng, to the eyes of the Spaniards, me 
of the most delicious abodes imaginable. They were about 
to land and enjoy the pleasures of this fancied paradisev when 
they beheld upwards of a thousand Indians, armed with bows, 
and arrows, and war clubs, preparing to give them a warm 
reception; having been probably incensed by the recent visit 
of Ojeda. As Nino and Guerra had not the fighting propen¬ 
sities of Ojeda, and were in quest of profit rather than renown, 
having moreover, in all probability, the fear of the rich 
merchant of Seville before their eyes, they prudently abstained 
from landing, and, abandoning this hostile coast, returned 
forthwith to Cumana, to resume their trade for pearls. They 
soon amassed a great number, many of which were equal in 
size and beauty to the most celebrated of the east, tiiough 
they had been injured in borii^ from a want of proper im* 
plements* 

Satisfied with their success, they now set sail for Spain* 
and piloted their little bark safely to Bayonne, in Grallicia* 
where they anchored about the middle of April, 1500, nearly 
two months before the arrival of Ojeda and his associates, La 
Oosa and Vespucci.* 

The most successful voyagers, to the New World were 
doomed to trouble from their very success. The ample amount 
of pearls paid to the treasury, as the royal portion of the 
profits of this expedition, drew suspicion instead of favour 
upon the two adventurers. They were accused of having 
ccmcealed a great part of the pearls collected by them, thtis 
defrauding their companions and the crown. Pedro ^onzo 
Nino was actually thrown into prison on this accusation, but, 
nothing being proved against hun, he was eventually set free, 
and enjoyed the enviable reputation of having performed the 
richest voyage that had yet been made to the New World-f 

^ Peter Msriyr. Other histmans give a difS^rent date f<»r Uiidf 
stnivid. Herrera says, Feb. 6. 

, f Navarrete, Oolec., tom. iii. p. 11. Hexreia* decad. I lib. hr. ei^ & 
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VICENTE YANEZ PINZOK 

[ 1499 .] 

Among the maritime adTenturers of renown who were 
roused to action hy the licenses granted for private expeditions 
oi discovery, we find conspicuous the name of Vicente Yanez 
Pinzon, of Palos, one of the three brave brothers who aided 
Columbus in his first voyage, and risked life and fortune with 
him in his doubtful and perilous enterprise. 

Of Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the eldest and most important oi 
these three brothers, particular mention has been made in the 
History of Columbus, and of the unfortunate error in conduct 
which severed him from the admiral, brought on him the 
displeasure of the sovereigns, and probably contributed to his 
premature and melancholy death. 

Whatever cloud this may have thrown over his family, i1 
was but temporary. The death of Martin Alonzo, as usual 
atoned for his faults, and his good deeds lived after him 
The merits and services of himself and his brothers wer( 
acknowledged, and the survivors of the family were restorec 
Jo royal confidence. A feeling of jealous hostility preventec 
them from taking a part in the subsequent voyages of Co 
lumbus; but the moment the door was thrown open fo' 
individual enterprise, they pressed forward for permission t( 
engage in it at their own risk and expense—and it wa 
readfiy granted. In fact, their supposed hostility to Columbu 
was one of the surest recommendations to the favour of th( 
Bishop Fonseca, by whom the license was issued for thei 
expedition. 

Vicente Yanez Pinzon was the leader of this new enter 
prise, and he was accompanied by two nephews. Arias Pere. 
and Diego Fernandez, sons of his late brother, Martin Alonz( 
Pinzon. Several of his sailors had sailed with Columbus h 
his recent voyage to Paria, as had also his three principa 
pilots, Juan Quintero, Juan de Umbria, and Juan de Jerez 
Thus these minor voyages seemed ail to emanate from th 
^eat expeditions of Columbus, and to aim at realizing th^ 
idej>.s and speculations contained in the papers transmitted b; 
him to Spain. 

The armament consisted of four oaravels, and was fitted ou 
at the port of Palos. The funds of Vicente Yaiiez were com 
pletely exhausted before he had fitted out his little squadron 
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he TOS obliged therefore to purchase on credit the sea -storee 
and articles of traffic necessary for the enterprise. The mer¬ 
chants of Palos seem to have known how to profit by the 
careless nature of sailors and the sanguine spirit of discoverers. 
In their bargains they charged honest Pinzon eighty and a 
hundred per cent, above the market value of their merchan¬ 
dise, and in the hurry and urgency of the moment he was 
obliged to submit to the imposition.^ 

The squadron put to sea in the beginning of December, 
1499, and after passing the Canary and Cape de Verde Islands, 
stood to the south-west. Having sailed about seven hundred 
leagues, they crossed the equator and lost sight of the north 
star. They had scarcely passed the equinoctial line when 
they encountered a terrible tempest, which had weE nigh 
swallowed up their slender barks. The storm passed away, 
and the firmament was again serene; but the mariners re¬ 
mained tossing about in confusion, dismayed by the turbulence 
of the waves and the strange aspect of the heavens. They 
looked in vain to the south for some polar star by which to 
shape their course, and fancied that some swelling promi¬ 
nence of the globe concealed it from their view. They knew 
nothing as yet of Ihe firmament of that hemisphere, nor of 
beautiftd constellation the southern cross, but expected 
to find a guiding star at the opposite pole^ similar to the 
cynosure of the north. 

Pinzon, however, who was of an intrepid spirit, pursued 
his course resolutely to the west, and after sailing about two 
hundred and forty leagues, and being in the eighSi degree of 
southern latitude, he beheld land afer off on the 28th of 
January, to which he ^ve the name of Santa Maria de Id 
Comolacum^ from the sight of it having consoled him in the 
^dst of donhts and perplexities. It is now called Cape St. 
Augustine, and forms the most prominent part of the immense 
empire of Brazil. 

The sea was turbid and discoloured as in rivers, and on 
sounding they had sixteen fathoms water. Pinzon landed, 
accompanied by a notary and witnesses, and took formal pos- 
se^on of the territory for the Castilian crown; no one ap¬ 
peared to dispute his pretensions, but he obsesrved on tns 
beach the print of footsteps of gigantic size. 

-Kavarrete, vol. iii. See Doe. B’o. 7, where YioeiKto Yaftez Pinzon 

a* 
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At nigM tliere were fires lighted upon a neighbouring part 
of the coast, which induced Pinion on the following morning 
to send forty men well armed to the spot. A band of Indians, 
of about equal number, sallied forth to encounter them, armed 
with bows and arrows, and seemingly of extraordinary stature. 
A still greater number were seen in the distance, hastening 
to the support of their companions. The Indians arrayed 
themselves for combat, and the two parties remained for a 
short time eyeing each other with mutual curiosity and dis¬ 
trust. The Spaniards now displayed looking-glasses, beads, 
and other tnnkets, and jingled strings of hawks’-bells, in 
general so captivating to an Indian ear; but the haughty 
savages treated all their overtures with contempt, regarding 
these offerings carelessly for a short time, and then stalking 
off with stoic gravity. They were ferocious of feature, and 
apparently warlike in disposition, and are supposed to have 
been a wandering race of unusual size, who roamed about in 
the night, and were of the most fierce, untractable nature. 
By nightfall there was not an Indian to be seen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Discouraged by the inhospitable character of the coast, 
Pinzon made sail and stood to the north-west, until he came 
to the mouth of a river too shallow to receive his ships. 
Here he sent his boats on shore with a number of men weh 
armed. They landed on the river banks, and beheld a mul¬ 
titude of naked Indians on a neighbouring hill. A single 
Spaniard, armed simply with sword and buckler, was sent to 
invite them to friendly intercourse. He approached them 
with signs of amity, and threw to them a hawk’s-beU. They 
replied to him with similar signs, and threw to him a small 
gilded wand. The soldier stooped to pick it up, when sud¬ 
denly a troop of savages rushed down to seize him; he threw 
himself immediately upon the defensive, with sword and 
target, and though but a small man, ^d far from robust, 
handled his weapons with such dexterity and fierceness, that 
he kept the savages at bay, making a clear circle round him, 
and wounding several who attempted to break it. His un¬ 
looked-for prowess surprised and confounded his assailants, 
and gave time for his comrades to come to his assistance. 
The Indians then made a general assault, with such a galling 
discharge of darts and arrows that almost immediately eight 
or ten Spaniards were slain, and many more wounded. Tb® 
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latter were compelled to retreat to their boats dispufcg evei y 
inch of ground. The Indians pursued them even into the 
water, surrouiiding the boats and seizing hold of the oars. 
The Spaniards made a desperate defence, thrusting many 
through with their lances, and cutting down and ripping u|i 
others with their swords, but such was the ferocity of the 
survivors, that they persisted in their attack until they over¬ 
powered ^e crew of one of the boats, and bore it off in triumph 
mth this they retired £i:om the combat, and the Spaniards 
returned defeated and disheartened to their ships* having met 
with the roughest reception that the Europeans had yet 
experienced in the New World. 

Pinzon now stood forty leagues to the north-we^ until he 
arrived in the neighbourhood of the equinoctial line. Here 
he found the water of the sea so fresh that he was enabled to 
replenish his casks with it. Astonished at so singular a phe¬ 
nomenon, he stood in for the land, and arrived among a 
number of fresh and verdant islands, inhabited by a gentle 
and hospitable race of people, gaily painted, who came off to 
the ships with the most frank and fearless confidence. Pinzon 
soon found that these islands lay in the mouth of an immense 
river, more than thirty leagues in breadth, the water of which 
entered upwards of forty leagues into the sea before losing its 
sweetness. It was, in fact, the renowned Maxanon, siace 
known as the Orellana and the Amazon. While lying in the 
moutb of this river there was a sudden sweUmg of the stream, 
which, being opposed by the current of the sea, and straitened 
by the narrow, channels of the islands, rose more than.five 
fethoms* with mountain waves, and a tremendous noise^ 
threatenii^ the destruction of the ships. Pinzon extricated 
his litfle squadron with great difficulty, and finding there was 
but little gold, nor any &mg else of value to be found, among 
the simple natives, he requited their hospitality, in the mode 
too common among the early discoverers, % carrying of 
thirty-six of them captive. 

Having regaiaed the sight of the polar star, Pinzon pursued 
his course along the coast, pass^ the mouths of the Oroiw^o, 
and entering the Gulf of Paria, where he landed and cut- 
brazil-wood. Sallying forth by the Boca del Drago, he 
reached the island of Hispaniola about the 23rd of June, 
whence he sailed for the Bahamas. Here, in the monthj^ 
Inly, while at anchor, there came such a tremendous 

2z t 
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ricane tJiat two of the caravels were swallowed up \vitli all 
tlieiP crews in the sight of their terrified companions; a third 
parted her cables and was driven out to sea, while the fourth 
was so furiously beaten by the tempest that the crew threw 
themselves into the boats and made for shore. Here they 
found a few naked Indians, who offered them no molestation; 
Imt, fearing that they might spread the tidings of a handful 
of ^ shipwrecked Spaniards being upon the coast, and thus 
bring the savages of the neighbouring islands upon them, a 
council of war was held whether it would not be a wise pre¬ 
caution to put these Indians to death. Fortunately for the 
latter, the vessel which had been driven from her anchors 
returned and put an end to the alarm, and to the council of 
var. The other caravel also rode out the storm uninjured, 
and the sea subsidii^, the vSpaniards returned on board, and 
made the best of their way to Hispaniola. Haviog repaired 
the damages sustained in the gale, they again made sail for 
Spain, and came to anchor in the river before Palos, about 
the end of September. 

Thus ended one of the most cheequered and disastrous 
voyages yet made to the New World. Yanez Pinzon had 
lost two of his ships, and many of his men; what made the 
loss of the latter more grievous was, that they had been 
enlisted from among his neighbours, his friends, and relatives. 
In fact, the expeditions to the New World must have realized 
the ten-ors and apprehensions of the people of Palos by filling 
that httle community with widows and orphans. When the 
rich merchants, who had sold goods to Pmzon at a hundred 
per cent, advance, beheld him return in this sorry condition, 
with two shattered barks and a handful of poor, tattered, 
weather-beaten seamen, they began to tremble for their 
money. No sooner, therefore, had he and his nephews de¬ 
parted to Granada, to give an account of their discoveries to 
the sovereigns, than the merchants seized upon their caravels 
and cargoes, and began to sell them, to repay themselves. 
Honest Pinzon immeihately addressed a petition to the govern¬ 
ment, stating the imposition practised upon him, and the 
danger he was in of imprisonment and utter ruin, should Ms 
creditors be allowed to sacrifice his goods at a public sale. 
He petitioned that they might be compelled to return the 
property thus seized, and that he might be enabled to sell 
three hundred and fifty quintals of brazil-wood, which he had 
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brought back with him, and which would be sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of his creditors. The sovereigns granted 
bift prayer. They issued an order to the civil authorities of 
Palos to interfere in the matter, with all possible promptness 
and brevity, allowing no vexatious delay, and administering 
justice so impartially that neither of the parties should have 
cause to complain. 

Pinzon escaped from the fangs of his creditors, but, of 
course, must have suffered in purse from the expenses of the 
law, which in Spain is apt to bury even a successful client 
under an overwhelming moimtain of documents and writings. 
We infer this in respect to Pinzon from a royal order issued 
in the following year, allowing him to export a quantity of 
grain, in consideration of the heavy losses he had sustained in 
his voyage of discovery. He did but share the usual lot of 
the Spanish discoverers, whose golden anticipations too fre¬ 
quency ended in penury; but he is distinguished from among 
Cie crowd of them by being the first European who crossed 
the equinoctial line, on the western ocean, and by discovering 
the great kingdom of Brazil.’^ 

* On the 5th of September, 1501, a royal permission was given to 
Vicente Yahez Pinzon to colonize and govern the lands he had dis¬ 
covered, beginning a little north of the river Amazon, and extending 
to Cape St Augustine, ^fhe object of the government in this pennission 
was to establish an ontpost and a resolute commander on this southern 
frontier, to check any intrusions the Portuguese might make in conse¬ 
quence of the accidental discovery of a part of the coast of Brazil by 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral, in 1500, The subsequent arrangement of a 
partition line between the two countries prevented the necessity of th> 
precantion, and it does not appear that Vicente Taflez Pinzon made an^ 
second voyage to those parts. 

In 1606 he undertook an expedition in company with Jnan Diaz de 
Solis, a native of Lebrija,, the object of which was to endeavour to find 
the strait or passage supposed by Columbus to lead ^m the Atlantic 
to a Soutiiem Ocean. It was necessarily without success, as was also 
another voyage made by them, for the same purpose, in 1508. As no 
such parage exists no blame could attach to those able navigators for 
being foil^ in the object of their search. 

In c(»asequence of ffie distinguished merits and services of the Pinzon 
they were raised, by the Emperor Oharies V, to the dignity of a 
.Bidalguia, or nobility, without any express title, and a coat-of-arms was 
grants them, on which were emblazoned three caravels, with a hand 
at the stem pointing to an island covered with savages. This coat-of- 
srms is still maintained by the fiimily, who have added to it the motto 
vlfttmted to Columbus, merely substituting the name of Pinzon for that 
M ffie admiral, A Castile y a Leon, 

Knevo Mundo dio Pinzon. 
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DIEGO DE LEPE AM) EODEIGO DE BASTIDES. 

[1500.] 

Notwithstanbihg the hardships and disasters that had 
beset the voyagers to the N ew World, and the penury in which 
their golden anticipations had too frequently terminated, 
adventurers continued to press forward, excited by fresh re¬ 
ports of newly discovered regions, each in its turn represented 
as the real land of promise. Scarcely had Vicente Y anez Pinzon 
departed on the voyage recently narrated, when his townsmftn 
Diego de Lepe likewise set sail with two vessels from the busy 
little port of Palos, on a like expedition. No particulars of 
importance are known of this voyage, excepting that Lepe 
doubled Cape St. Augustine, and beheld the southern con¬ 
tinent stretching far to the south-west. 0n returning to Spain, 
he drew a chart of the coast for the Bishop Fonseca, and en¬ 
joyed the reputation, for upwards of ten years afterwards, of 
having extended his discoveries further south than any other 
voyager. 

Another contemporary adventurer to the New World was 
Rodrigo de Bastides, a wealthy notary of Triana, the suburb 
of Seville inhabited by the maritime part of its population. 
Being sanctioned by the sovereigns, to whom he engaged to 
yield a fourth of his profits, he fitted out two caravels in Oc¬ 
tober, 1500, to go in quest of gold and pearls. 

Prudently distrusting his own judgment in nautical matters, 
this adventurous notary associated with him the veteran pilot 
Juan de la Cosa, the same hardy Biscayan who had sailed 
with Columbus and Ojeda. A general outline of their voyage 
has already been given in the life of Columbus; it extended 
the discoveries of the coast of Terra Firma from Cape de la 
Vela, where Ojeda had left off, quite to the port of Nombre 
de Dios. 

Bastides distmguished himself from the mass of discoverers 
by his kind treatment of the natives, and Juan de la Cosa by 
his sound discretion and his able seamanship. Their voyage 
had been extremely successful, and they had collected, by 
barter, a great amount of gold and pearls, when their pros¬ 
perous career was checked by an unlooked-for evil. Their 
vessels to their surprise became leaky m every part, and they 
discovered, to their dismay, that the bottoms were pierced in 
innumerable places by the broma, or worm, which abounds in 
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the waters of the torrid zone, but of which they, as yet, had 
scarcely any Icnowledge. It was with great difficulty they 
eould keep a£oat until they reached a small islet on the coa^ 
of Hispaniola, Here they repaired their ships as well as they 
were able, and again put to sea to return to Cadiz. A suc¬ 
cession of gales drove them back to port; the ravages of the 
w<»ms continued, the leaks broke out afresh; they landed the 
most portable and precious part of their wealthy cargoes, and 
the vessels foundered with the remainder. Bastides lost,, 
moreover, the arms and ammunition saved from the wreck, 
being obliged to destroy them lest they should fall into 
hands of the Indians. 

Distributing his men into three bands, two of them headed 
by La Cosa and himself, they set off for San Domingo bj 
three several routes, as ^e country was not able to fiimi^ 
provisions for so large a body. Each band was provided with 
a coffer stored witib. trinkets and other articles of Indian 
traffic, with which to buy provisions on the road. 

Francisco de BobadiJla, the wrong-headed oppressor an^ 
superseder of Columbus, was at that time governor of Saii 
Domingo. The report reached him that a crew of adventurers 
had landed on the island, and were marching through the 
country in three bands, each provided with a coffer of gold, 
and carrying on illicit trade with the natives. The moment 
Bastides made his appearance, therefore, he was seized and- 
thrown into prison, and an investigation commenced. In hie 
defence, he maintained that his only traffic with the natives 
was for the purpose of procuring provirions for his followers,, 
or guides for his journey. It was determined, however, to 
send him to Spain for trial, with the written testimony and 
the other documents of his examination. 

He was accordingly conveyed in the same fleet in whicL 
BobadiHa embarked for Spain, and which experienced such 
an awM shipwreck in the sight of Columbus. The ship of 
Bodrigo Bastides was one of the few which outlived the tem¬ 
pest: it arrived safe at Cadiz in September, 1502. Bastides 
was ultimately acquitted of the chaiges advanced agaihst him. 
So lucrative had been bis voyage, that notwithstoding the 
losses sustained by the foundering of his vessels, he was 
esnabled to pay a la^c sum to the crown as a fourth of hie 
profits, and to retain a great amount for himself. In reward 
uChia services and discoveries,, the sovereigns granted hmeifc^ 
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annual reyenue for life, to arise from the proceeds of the prc^ 
vince of Uraba, which he had discovered. An equal pensior 
was likewise assigned to the hardy Juan de la Cosa, to result 
from the same territory, of which he was appointed alguazil 
mayor.’^ Such was the economical generosity of King Ferdi¬ 
nand, who rewarded the past toils of his adventurous dis¬ 
coverers out of the expected produce of their future labours. 


SECOND YOYAGE OE ALOMO DE OJEDA. 

[1502.] 

The first voyage of Alonzo de Ojeda to the coast of Paria, 
and its meagre termination in June, 1500, has been related. 
He gained nothing in wealth by that expedition, but he added 
to his celebrity as a bold and skilful adventurer. His youth¬ 
ful fire, his sanguine and swelling spirit, and the wonderfril 
stories told of his activity and prowess, made him extremely 
popular, so that his patron the Bishop Fonseca found it an 
easy matter to secure for him the royal favour. In considera¬ 
tion of his past services and of others expected from him, a 
grant was made to him of six leagues of land on the southern 
part of Hispaniola, and the government of the province of 
Coquibacoa which he had discovered. He was, furthermore, 
authorized to fit out any number of ships, not exceeding ten, 
at-his own expense, and to prosecute the discovery of the 
coast of Terra Firma. He was not to touch or traffic on the 
pearl coast of Paria; extending as far as a bay on the vicmity 
of the island of Margarita. Beyond this he had a right to 
trade in all kinds of merchandize, whether of pearls, jewels, 
metals, or precious stones; paying one-fifth of the profits to 
the crown, and abstaining from making slaves of the Indians 
without a special license from the sovereigns. He was to 
colonize Coqmbacoa, and, as a recompence, was to enjoy one- 
half of the proceeds of his territory, provided the half did no'* 
exceed 300,000 maravedies: all beyond that amount was tc 
go to the crown. 

A principal reason, however, for granting this government 
and those privileges to Ojeda, was that, in bns previous 
voyage, he had met with English adventurers on a voyage of 
discovery in the neighbourhood of Coquibacoa, at which the 

• Kavarrete, Coiee., torn. Sii 
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lealonsy of “the sovereigns liad taken the alarm. They were 
anxious, therefore, to establish a resolute and fighting com¬ 
mander like Ojeda upon this outpost, and they instructed him 
to set up the arms of Castile and Leon in every place he 
visited, as a signal of discovery and possession, and to put a 
stop to the intrusions of the English.* 

With this commission in his pocket, and the government 
of an Indian territory in the perspective, Ojeda soon found 
associates to aid him in fitting out an armament. These were 
Juan de Yergara, a servant of a rich canon of the cathedral of 
Seville, and Gfarcia de Campos, commonly called Ocampo, 
They made a contract of partnership to last for two years, ac¬ 
cording to which the expenses and profits of the expedition, 
and of the government of Coquibacoa, were to be shared 
equally between them. The purses of the confederates were 
not ample enough to afford ten ships, but they fitted out four. 
1st, The Santa Maria de la Antigua, commanded by Oarcia 
delCampo; 2nd, The Santa Maria de la Granada, commanded 
by Juan de Yergara; 3rd, The caravel Magdalena, commanded 
by Pe^ro de Ojeda, nephew to Alonzo; and 4th, the caravel 
Santa Ana, commanded by Hernando de Guevara. The 
whole was under the command of Alonzo de Ojeda. The. ex¬ 
pedition set sail in 1502, touched at the Canaries, according 
to custom, to take in provisions, and then proceeded westward 
for the shores of the New World. 

After traversing the Gulf of Paria, and before reaching the 
island of Margarita, the caravel Santa Ana, commanded by 
Hernando de Guevara, was separated from them, and for severd 
days the ships were mutually seeking each other in these 
sil^t and trackless seas. After they were all reunited, they 
found their provisions growing scanty, they landed therefore 
at a part of the coast called Cumana by the natives, but to 
which, from its beauty and fertility, Ojeda gave the name of 
Yalfermoso. While foraging here for their immediate sup¬ 
plies, the idea occurred to Ojeda that he should want furni¬ 
ture and utensils of aH kinds for his proposed colony, and that 
it would be better to pillage them from a country where he was 
A mere transient visitor, than to wrest them from his neigh- 
'^oms in the territory where he was to set up his government, 
companions were struck with the policy, if not the justice^ 
idea, and they all set to work to carry it into 
* iom. iii. Document x. 
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tioE- Dispersing tliemselves, therefore, in ambush in various 
directions, they at a concerted signal rushed forth from l^eir 
concealment, and set upon the natives. Ojeda had issued 
orders to do as little injury and damage as possible, and on no 
accoimt to destroy the habitations of the Indians. His 
followers, however, in their great zeal, transcended his orders. 
Seven or eight Indians were lolled and many wounded in the 
skirmish which took place, and a number of their cabins were 
wrapped in flames. A great quantity of hammocks of cotton, 
and of utensils of various kinds, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors; they also captured several female Indians, some 
of whom were ransomed with the kind of gold called guanin; 
some were retained by Vergara for hk^elf and his friend 
Ocampo, others were distributed among the crews, the rest, . 
probably the old and ugly, were set at liberty. As to Ojeda, 
he reserved nothing for himself of the spoil excepting a single 
hammock. 

The ransom paid by the poor Indians for some of their 
effects and some of their women yielded the Spaniards a 
tnfling quantity of gold, but they found the place destitute of 
provisions, and Ojeda was obliged to dispatch Vergara in a 
caravel to the island of Jamaica to forage for suppHes, with 
instructions to rejoin him at Maracaibo or Cape de la Vela. 

Ojeda at length arrived at Coquibacoa, the port destined for 
his seat of government. He found the country, however, so 
poor and sterile, that he proceeded along the coast to a bay 
which he named Santa Cruz, but which is supposed to be the 
same at present called Bahia Honda, where he found a 
Spaniard who had been left in the province of Citarma by 
Bastides in his late voyage about thirteen months before, and 
had remained ever since among the Indians, so that he had 
acquired their language. 

Ojeda determined to form his settlement at this place; but 
the natives seemed disposed to defend their territory, for, the 
moment a party landed to procure water, they were assailed 
by a galling shower of arrows, and driven back to the ships. 
Upon this Ojeda landed with all his force, and struck such 
terror into the Indians, that they came forward with signs of 
amity, and brought a considerable quantity of gold as a peace- 
offering, which was graciously accepted. 

Ojeda, with the concurrence of his associates, now set to 
work to establish a settlement, cutting down trees, and com- 
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mencmg a fortress. They had scarce begun, when ihey were 
attacked by a neighbouring cacique, but Ojeda sallied forth 
upon him with such intrepidity and effect as not merely to 
defeat, but to drive him from the neighbourhood. He then 
proceeded quietly to finish his fortress, which was defended 
by lombards, and contained the magazine of provisions, fmd 
the treasure amassed in the expedition. The provisions were 
dealt out twice a day, under the inspection of proper officers; 
the treasure, gained by barter, by ransom, or by plunder, was 
deposited in a strong box secured by two locks, one key being 
kept by the royal supervisor, the other by Ocampo. 

In the meantime provisions became scarce. The Indians 
never appeared in the neighbourhood of the fortress, except to 
harass it with repeated though ineffectual assaults. Vergara 
did not appear with the expected supplies from Jamaica, and 
a caravel was dispatched in search of him. The people, worn 
out with labour and privations of various kinds, and disgusted 
with the situation of the settlement, which was in a poor and 
unhealthy country, grew discontented and factious. They 
began to fear that they should lose the means of departing, as 
their vessels were in danger of being destroyed by the broma 
or worms. Ojeda led them forth repeatedly upon foraging 
parties about the adjacent country, and collected some pro¬ 
visions and booty in ffie Indian villages. The provisions he 
deposited iu the magazine, part of the spoils he divided 
among his followers, and the gold he locked up in the strong 
box, flie keys of which he took possession of, to the great dis¬ 
pleasure of the supervisor and his associate Ocampo. The 
murmurs of the people grew loud as their sufferings increased. 
They in^uated that Ojeda had no authority over this part of 
ffie coast, having passed the boundaries of his government. 


and formed his settlement in the country discovered by BasH- 
des. By the time Vergara arrived from Jamaica, the factions 
this petty colony had risen to an alarming height. Ocampo 
had a personal enmity to the governor, arising probably frmn 
some frud about the strong box; being a particular fidend of 
y^gara he held a private conference wiQi him, and laid a 
itei to entrap the donghty Ojeda. In pursuance of this the 
latter was invited on board of ^e caravel of Vergara, to see the 
mxmsions he had brought from Jamaica; but no sooner was 
on board than they charged lum with having transgressed 
tte limits of his government with havii^ provoked the 
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hostility of the Indians and heedlessly sacrificed the lives of 
his followers, and above all vsdth having taken possession of 
the strong box, in contempt of the authority of the royal 
supervisor, and with the intention of appropriating to himself 
all the gains of the enterprise; they informed him, therefore, 
of their intention to convey him a prisoner to Hispaniola, to 
answer to the governor for his oJfences. Ojeda finding him* 
self thus entrapped, proposed to Vergara and Ocampo that 
they should return to Spain with such of the crews as chose to 
accompany them, leaving him with the remainder to prosecute 
his enterprise. The two recreant partners at first consented, 
for they were disgusted with the enterprise, which offered 
little profit and severe hardships. They agreed to leave Ojeda 
the smallest of the caravels with a third of the provisions and 
of their gains, and to build a row-boat for him. They 
actually began to labour upon the boat. Before ten days had 
elapsed, however, they repented of their arrangement; the 
ship-carpenters were iU, there were no calkers, and moreover 
they recollected that as Ojeda, according to their representa¬ 
tions, was a defaulter to the crown, they would be liable as 
his sureties, should they return to Spain without him. They 
concluded, therefore, that the wisest plan was to give him 
nothing, but to carry him off prisoner. 

When Ojeda learned the determination of his wary part¬ 
ners, he attempted to make his escape and get off to San Do¬ 
mingo, but he was seized, thrown in irons, and conveyed on 
board of the caravel. The two partners then set sail from 
Santa Cruz, bearing off the whole community, its captive 
.governor, and the litigated strong box. 

They put to sea about the beginning of September, and 
arrived at the western part of the island of Hispaniola. While 
at anchor, within a stone’s throw of the land, Ojeda, confident 
in his strength and skill as a swinuner, let himself quietly 
slide down the side of the ship into the water during the 
night, and attempted to swim for the shore. His arms were 
free, but his feet were shackled, and the weight of his irons 
threatened to sink him. He was obliged to shout for help; 
a boat was sent from the vessel to his relief, and the unfortu¬ 
nate governor Was brought back half drowned to his unrelent¬ 
ing partners."^ 

Ike latter now landed and delivered their prisoner into the 
* Hist. Gen. de Tiages. Herrera, Hist. Ind. 
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hands of Gallego, the commander of the place, to he put at 
the disposal of the govemor of the island. In the meantime, 
the strong box, which appears to have been at the bottom of 
all these feuds, remained in the possession of Vergara and 
Ocampo, who, Ojeda says, took from it whatever they thought 
proper, without regard to the royal dues, or the consent of 
the ro^ supervisor. They were all together, prisoners and 
accusers, in the city of San Domingo, about the end of Sep¬ 
tember, 1502, when the chief judge of the island, after hearing 
both parties, gave a verdict against Ojeda, that stripped him 
of all his effects, and brought him into debt to the crown for 
the royal proportion of the profits of the voyage. Ojeda ap¬ 
pealed to the sovereign, and, after some time, was honourably 
acquitted, hy the royal council, from all the charges; and a 
mandate was issued in 1503, ordering a restitution of his 
property. It appears, however, that Sie costs of justice, or 
rather of the law, consumed his share of the treasure of the 
strong box, and that a royal order was necessa^ to liberate 
him from the hands of the govemor; so that like too many 
other litigants, he finally emerged from the labyrinths of the 
law a triumphant client, but a ruined man. 


THIEI) YOYAGE OF ALOMO DE OJEDA. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Poe several years after his ruinous, though successfril law¬ 
suit, we lose all traces of Alonzo de Ojeda, excepting that we 
are told he made another voyage to the vicinity of Coqui- 
bacoa, in 1505. No record remains of this expedition, winch 
seems to have been equally unprofitable with the preceding, 
for we find him in 1508, in the island of Hispaniola, as 
poor in purse, though as proud in spirit, as ever. In frict, 
however foi-tune might have fiivoured him, he had a heedless, 
squandering disposition that would always have kept him 
poor. 

About this time the cupidity of King Ferdinand was greatly 
excited by the accounts given by Columbus of the gold mines 
fd Veragua, in which the admiral fancied he had discovered 
thaAurea Chersonesus of the ancients, whence King Solomon 
procured the gold, used in building the temple of Jerusalem, 
^^teequent voyagers had corroborated the opinion of Coluiii*> 
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bus as to tbe general ricbcs of the coast of Terra Firma; King 
Ferdinand resolved, therefore, to found regular colonies along 
&at coast, and to place the whole under some capable com¬ 
mander. A project of the kind had been conceived by 
Columbus, when he discovered that region in the course of 
Ms last voyage, and the reader may remember the disasters 
experienced by his brother Don Bartholomew and himself, in 
endeavouring to establish a colony on the hostile shores of 
Veragua. The admiral being dead, the person who should 
natumlly have presented himself to the mind of the sovereign 
for this particular service was Don Bartholomew; but, the 
wary and selfish monarch knew the Adelantado to be as 
lofty in his terms as his late brother, and preferred to 
accomplish his purposes by cheaper agents. He was un¬ 
willing, also, to increase the consequence of a family, whose 
vast but just claims were already a cause of repining to his 
sordid and jealous spirit. He looked round, therefore, among 
the crowd of adventurers, who had sprung up in the school 
of Columbus, for some individual ready to serve him on more 
accommodating terms. Among those, considered by their 
ftiends as most fitted for tMs purpose was Alonzo de Ojedaj 
for his roving voyages and daring exploits had made him 
famous among the voyagers; and it was thought that an ap^ 
plication on his part would be attended with success^ as he 
possessed a staunch Mend at court in the Bishop Fonseca. 
Unfortunately he was too far distant to urge his suit to the 
bishop, and what was worse, he was destitute of money. At 
this juncture there happened to be at Hispaniola the veteran 
navigator and pilot, Juan de la Cosa, who was a kind of Nes¬ 
tor in all nautical affairs.^' The hardy Biscayan had sailed 
with Ojeda, and had conceived a great opinion of the courage 
and talents of the youthful adventurer. He had contrived, 

^ Peter Martyr gives the following weighty testimony to the know¬ 
ledge and skill of this excellent seaman:—" Of the Spaniards, as many 
asfiiought themselves to have any knowledge of what pertained to 
measure the land and the sea, drew cardes (charts) on parchmeu- as 
concerning these navigations. Of all others they most esteem them 
which Jnan de la Cosa, the companion of Ojeda, and another pilot 
called Andres Morale^ had set forth, and this, as well for the great ex¬ 
perience which both had, (to whom these tracts were as weG, knotm as 
(he chambers of their own house,) as also that they were thought to be 
cimninger in that part of cosmography which teacheth the description 
ftnd measuring of the sea.”—Peter Martyr, decad. ii. cap. 10. 
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ftlao, to fill his pxirse in the course of his cruising, and now, in 
the generous spirit of a sailor, offered to aid Ojeda with it 
in the prosecution of his wishes. 

His offer was gladly accepted; it was agreed that Juan de 
la Cosa should depart for Spain, to promote the appointment 
ef Ojeda to the command of Terra Firma, and, in case of 
success, should fit out, with his own fimds, the necessary 
armament. 

La Cosa departed on his embassy; he called on the Bishop 
Fonseca, who, as had been expected, entered warmly into the 
Tiews of his favourite Ojeda, and recommended him to the 
ambitious and bigot king, as a man well fitted to promote his 
empire in the wilderness, and to dispense the blessings of 
Christianity among the savages. 

The recommendation of Ihe bishop was usually effectual in 
the affairs of the New World, and lie opinion of the veteran 
de la Cosa had great weight even with the sovereign: but a 
rival candidate to Ojeda had presented himself, and one who 
had the advantage of higher connections and greater pecu¬ 
niary means. This was Diego de Nicuesa, an accomplished 
courtier of noble birth, who had filled lie post of grand 
carver to Don Enrique Enriquez, uncle of the king. Nature, 
education, and habit combined to form Nicuesa a complete 
rival of Ojeda. Like him he was small of stature, but re¬ 
markable for symmetry and compactness of form, and for 
bodily strength and activity; like him he was master at all 
kinds of weapons, and skilled, not merely in feats of agility, 
but in those graceful and chivalrous exercises, which the 
Spanish cavaliers of those days inherited from the Moors; 
being noted for his vigour and address in the jousts or tilting 
mahdtes after the Moresco fitshion. Ojeda himself could not 
surpass him in feats of horsemanship, and particular mention 
is made of a favourite mare, which he could make caper and 
daraeole in strict cadence to the sound of a viol; besides all 
this, he was versed in the legendary ballads or romances of 
his country, and was renowned as a capital performer on the 
guitar! Such were the qualifications of this candidate fi>r a 
command in the wilderness, as enumerated by the reverend 


lieliop Las Casas. It is probable, however, that he had given 
4^idence of qualities more adapted to the desired post: hav- 
! already b^n out to Hispaniola in the military train of the 
ilie Cbyemor Ovando. 
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AVliere merits were so singularly balanced as those of Ojeda 
and Nicuesa, it might have been difficult to decide; King 
Ferdinand avoided the dilemma by favouring both; not indeed 
by furnishing them with ships and money, but by gran ting 
patents and dignities which cost nothing, and might bring 
rich returns. He divided that part of ^he continent which 
lies along the Isthmus of Darien into two provinces, the 
boundary line running through the Gulf of Uraba. The 
eastern part, extending to Cape de la Vela, was called New 
Andalusia, and the government of it given to Ojeda. The 
other to the west, including Veragua, and reaching to Cape 
Gracias a Dios, was assigned to Nicuesa. The island of Ja¬ 
maica was given to the two governors in common, as a place 
whence to draw supplies of provisions. Each of the governors 
was to erect two fortresses in his district, and to enjoy for ten 
years the profits of all the mines he should discover, paying to 
the crown one-tenth part the first year, one-ninth the second, 
one-eighth the third, one-seventh the fourth, and one-fifth in 
each of the remaioing years. 

Juan de la Cosa, who had been indefatigable in promoting 
the suit of Ojeda, was appointed his lieutenant in the govern¬ 
ment, with the post of alguazil mayor of the province. He 
immediately freighted a ship and two brigantmes, in which 
he embarked with about two hundred men. It was a slender 
armament, but the purse of the honest voyager was not 
very deep, and that of Ojeda was empty. Nicuesa, having 
ampler means, armed four large vessels, and two brigantmes, 
furnished them with abundant munitions and supplies, both 
for the voyage and the projected colony, enlisted a much 
greater force, and set sail in gay and vaunting style, for the 
golden shores of Veragua, Qie Aurea Chersonesus of his 
imagination. 

CHAPTER IL—[1509.] 

The two rival armaments arrived at San Domingo about 
the same time. Nicuesa had experienced what was doubtless 
considered a pleasant little turn of fortune by the way- 
Touching at Santa Cruz, one of the Caribbee islands, he had 
succeeded in capturing a hundred of the natives, whom he 
had borne off in his ships to he sold as slaves at Hispaniola- 
This was deemed justifiable in those days, even by the most 
scrupulous divines, from the belief that the Caribs were all 
anthropophagi, or man-eaters; fortunately the opinion at 
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mankind, in this more enligHtened age, makes but little differ¬ 
ence in atrocity between the cannibal and the kidnapper. 

Alonzo de Ojeda welcomed with joy the arrival of his 
nautical friend and future lieutenant in the government, the 
worthy Juan de la Cosa; still he could not but feel sonfe 
mortification at the iuferiorily of his armament to that of his 
rival Nicuesa, whose stately ships rode proudly at anchor in 
the h^bourof San Domingo. He felt, too, that his means 
were inadequate to the establishment of his intended colony. 
Ojeda, however, was not long at a loss for pecuniary assist- 
once. Like many free-spirited men, who are careless and 
squandering of their own purses, he had a facility at com¬ 
manding the purses of his neighbours. Among the motley 
population of San Domingo, there was a lawyer of some 
abilities, the Bachelor Martin Fernandez de Enciso, who had 
made two thousand Castellanos by his pleading for it would 
appear that the spirit of litigation was one of the first fruits 
of ciriGized life transplanted to the New World, and flourished 
surprisingly among the Spanish colonists. 

Alonzo de Ojeda became acquainted with the Bachelor, and 
finding him to be of a restless and speculative character, soon 
succeeded in inspiring him with a contempt for the duH, but 
secure and profitable routine of his ojEce in San Domingo, 
and imbuing bun with his own passion for adventure. Above 
he dazzled him with the offer to make him alcalde mayor, 
or chief judge of the provincial government he was about to 
establish in the wilderness. 

in an evil hour, the aspiring Bachelor gelded to the tempta- 
ti<m, and agreed to invest all his money in the enterprise. It 
was arranged that Ojeda should depart with the armament 
which had arrived from Spain, while the Bachelor should 
remain at Hispaniola to beat up for recruits and provide sup¬ 
plies; with these he was to embark in a ship purchased by 
himself, proceed to join his high-mettled friend at the 
seat of his intended colony. Two rival governors, so well 
matched as Qeda and Nicuesa, and both possessed of swelling 
^irits, pent up in small but active bodies, could not remain 
in a little place like San Domingo without some collision. 
3he island of J^aica, which had been assigned to them 
in common, furnished ^e first ground of contention; the 
^^vince of Darien fdr^hed another, each pretendii^ to 
y^ehide it within the limits of his jurisdiction. Their dis- 
* Equir^aeut to 10,060 doUaiB of the present day. 

2ir 
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piites on these points ran so high that the whole place re- 
s-ounded with them. In talking, how^eyer, Nicnesa had 
the adyantage; having been brought up in the court, he 
was more polished and ceremonious, had greater self-com¬ 
mand, and probably perplexed his rival governor in argu¬ 
ment. Ojeda was no great casuist, but he was an excellent 
swordsman, and always ready to fight his way through any 
question of right or dignity 'which he could not clearly argue 
with the tongue; so he proposed to settle the dispute by 
single combat. Nicuesa, though equally brave, was more a 
man of the world, and saw the folly of such arbitrament. 
Secretly smiling at the heat of his antagonist, he proposed 
as a preliminary to the duel, and to fuimish something worth 
fighting for, that each should deposit five thousand Castel¬ 
lanos, to he the prize of the victor. This, as he foresaw, was 
n temporary check upon the fiery valour of his rival, 'who did 
not possess a pistole in his treasury; but probably was too 
proud to confess it. 

It is not likely, however, that the impetuous spirit of Ojeda 
would long have remame.d in check, had not the discreet 
Juan de la Cosa interposed to calm it. It is interesting to 
notice the great ascendancy possessed by this veteran na'vigator 
over his fiery associate. Juan de la Cosa was a man whose 
strong natural good sense had been qidckened by long and 
hard experience; whose courage was above all question, but 
tempered by time and trial. He seems to have been person¬ 
ally attached to Ojeda, as veterans who have outlived the 
riish impulse of youthful valour, are apt to love the fiery 
quality in their younger associates. So long as he accom¬ 
panied Ojeda in his enterprises he stood by him as a Mentor 
in council, and a devoted partisan in danger. 

In the present instance, the interference of this veteran of 
^he seas had the most salutary effect; he prevented the im¬ 
pending duel of the rival governors, and persuaded them to 
agree that the river Darien should be the boundary line be¬ 
tween their respective jurisdictions. 

The dispute relative to Jamaica was settled by the admiml, 
Don Diego Columbus himself. He had already felt aggrieved 
by the distribution of these governments by the king without 
his consent or even knowledge, being contrary to the ju'ivi- 
leges inherited from his father, the discoverer. It was in 
vain to contend, however, when the matter was beyond hit 
reach and involved in technical disputes. But as to the island 
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of Jamaica, it in a manner lay at Ids own door^ and fce could 
Aot brook its being made a matter of gift to these brawling 
governors. Without waiting the slow and uncertain course 
of making remonstrances to the king, he took the affair, as a 
matter of plain right, into his own hands, and ordered a brave 
officer, Juan de Esquibel, the same who had subjugated the 
province of Higuey, to take possession of that island, with 
seventy men, and to hold it subject to his command, 

Ojeda did not hear of this arrangement until he was on the 
point of embarking to make sail. In the heat of the moment 
he loudly defied the power of the admiral, and stvpre that if 
he ever found Juan de Esquibel on the island of Jamaica he 
would strike off his head. The populace present heard this 
menace, and had too thorough an idea of the fiery and daring 
character of Ojeda to doubt that he would carry it into effect. 
Notwithstanding his bravado, however, Juan de Esqnihel 
proceeded according to his orders to take possession of the 
island of Jamaica. 

The squadron of Nicuesa lingered for some time after the 
sailing of his rival. His courteous and engaging manners, 
aided by the rumour of great riches in the province of 
Veragua, where he intended to found his colony, had drawn 
numerous volunteers to his standard, insomuch that he had 
to purchase another ship to convey them. 

Nicuesa was more of the courtier and the cavalier, than the 
man of business, and had no skill in managing his pecuniary 
affeirs. He had expended his fimds with a lavish hand, and 
involved himself in debts which he had not the immediate 
means of paying. Many of his creditors knew that his expe¬ 
dition was regarded with an evil eye by the admiral, Don 
Di^ Columbus; to gain favour with the latter, therefore, 
they threw aU kiads of impediments in the way of Nicuesa. 
Never was an unfortunate gentleman more harassed and dis¬ 
tracted by duns and demands, one plucking at his skirts as 
soon as another was satisfied. He sncce^ed, however, in 
getting all his forces emlmrked. He had seven hundred men, 
well <£osen and armed, together with six horses. He chose 
Lope de Olano to be his eaptain-^neral, a seemingly impolitic 
iq»pointment, as this Olano had been concerned widi the 
xmtorious Boldan in his rebellion against Columbus. 

Tbe squadron sailed Out of the harbour and put to sea, ex- 
one ship, which, with anchor atrip and sails unfurled/ 
Edited to receive Nicuesa, who was detmned on shore unt»!^ 

2 IT 2 
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the last moment by the perplexities artfully multiplied around 
Mm. 

Ju^^t as be was on tbe point of stepping into bis boat be wai 
arrested by tbe barpies of tbe law, and carried before tbe 
alcalde mayor to answer a demand for five hundred ducats, 
wbicb be was ordered to pay on tbe spot, or prepare to go to 
prison. 

Tbis was a tbunder-stroke to tbe unfortunate cavaber. In 
vain be represented bis utter incapacity to fumisb sucb a sum 
at the moment; in vain be represented the ruin that would 
accrue to himself and tbe vast injury to tbe pubbe service, 
should be be prevented from joining bis expedition Tbe 
alcaide mayor was indexible, and Nicuesa was reduced to 
despair. At this critical moment relief came from a most 
unexpected quarter. Tbe heart of a pubbe notary was melted 
by bis distress 1 He stepped forward in court and declared 
that rather than see so gallant a gentleman reduced to extre¬ 
mity, be Mmself would pay down tbe money. Nicuesa gazed 
at liim with astonishment, and could scarce bebeve bis senses, 
but when be saw him actually pay off tbe debt, and found Mm¬ 
self suddenly released from this dreadful embarrassment, be 
embraced bis deliverer wdtb tears of gratitude, and hastened 
mtb all speed to embark, lest some other legal spell should 
be laid upon bis person. 

CHAPTER in.—[1509.] 

It was on tbe lOtb of November, 1509, that Alonzo de Ojeda 
set sail from San Domingo with two sMps, two brigantines, 
and three hundred men. He took with Mm also twelve brood 
mares. Among the remarkable adventurers who embarked 
with Mm was Francisco Piziarro, afterwards renowned as tbe 
fsonqueror of Peru. Hernando Cortez bad bkewise intended 

Francisco Pizarro was a native of Truxillo in Estremadura. He 
was tbe iUegitimate fruit of an amour between Gonsalvo Pizarro, a 
Veteran captain of infantry, and a damsel in low life. His cMldhood 
was passed in grovelling occupations incident to the bumble condition 
of Ms mother, and be is said to have been a swineherd. When be bad 
sufficiently increased in years and stature, be enlisted as a soldier. His 
first campaigns may have been against tbe Moors in tbe war of Granada. 
He certainly served in Italy under tbe bai^ner of tbe Great Captain, 
Gonsalvo of Gordo 7a. His roving spirit then induced him to join tbe 
bands of adventurers to tbe Hew World. He was of ferocious ccurage, 
and, when engaged in any enterprise, possessed an obstinate perse- 
fWttce neither to be deterred bj dangei;,, weakened by fatigue aai 
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to sail in tlie expedition, but was prevented by an infiammatiou 
in one of bis Imees. 

The voyage was speedy and prosperous, and they arrived 
late in the autumn in the harbour of Carthagena. The veteran 
Juan de la Cosa was well acquainted with this place, having 
sailed as pilot with Rodrigo de Bastides, at the time he dis¬ 
covered it in 1501. He warned Alonzo de Ojeda to be upon 
his guard, as the natives were a brave and warlike race of 
Carib origin, far different firom the soft and gentle inhabitants 
of the islands. They wielded great swords of palm-wood, 
defended themselves with osier targets, and dipped fiieir arrows 
in a subtle poison. The women as well as men mingled 
in battle, being expert in drawing the bow and throwing a 
species of lance called the azagay. The warning was well 
timed, for the Indians of these parts had been irritated by the 
misconduct of previous adventurers, and flew to arms on the 
first appearance of the ships. 

Juan de la Cosa now feared for the safety of the enterprise 
in which he had person, fortune, and official dignity at stake. 
He earnestly advised Ojeda to abandon this dangerous neigh¬ 
bourhood, and to commence a settlement in the Gulf of Uraba, 
where the people were less ferocious, and did not use poisoned 
weapons, Ojeda was too proud of spirit to alter his plans 
through fear of a naked foe. It is thought, too, tliat he had 
no olgeetiou to a skirmish, being desirous of a pretext to make 
^ves to be sent to Hispaniola in discharge of the debts be 
had left unpaid.* He landed, therefor^, with a considerable 
part <ff bis force, and a number of ftiars, who had been sent 
out to convert the Indians* His feithful lieutenant, being 
unable to keep him out of danger, stood by to second him. 

Ojeda advanced towards the savages, and ordered the ftiars 
to imd aloud a certain formula recently digested by profoxmd 
jurists and divines in Spain, It began in stately form. I, 
Alonzo de Ojeda, servant of the most high and mighty sove- 
imgns of Oakile and Leon, conquerors of barbarous nations 
their me^ng^ and captain, do notify unto you and make 
you know, in the^best way I can, that God our Lord, one and 
eternal, created the heaven and the earth, and one man and 
one woman, ftom whenn you, and we, and all the people of the 

bafdflhip, nor diedced ly repeated disappointiaent. After haring 
li^p^iered the great kingdom Peru, he was assassinated, at an 
age, in 1541, defending himself bravely to the last. 

* las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. it cap. 57, HS. 
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eartli proceeded and are descendants, as well as all tliose who 
shall come hereafter.” The formula then w^ent on to declaf© 
the fundamental principles of the Catholic Faith; the supreme 
power given to St. Peter over the world and all the human 
race, and exercised by his representative the Pope; the dona¬ 
tion made by a late Pope of all this part of the world and ail 
its inhabitants to the Catholic sovereigns of Castile; and the 
ready obedience ah-eady paid by many of its lands, and islands, 
and people to the agents and representatives of those sove¬ 
reigns. It called upon those savages present, therefore, to do 
the same, to acknowledge the truth of the Christian doctrines, 
the supremacy of the Pope, and the sovereignty of the Catholic 
King, but in case of refusal, denounced upon them all the 
horrors of war, the desolation of their dwellings, the seizure 
of their property, and the slavery of their wives and children. 
'Such was the extraordinary document, which, from this time 
forward, was read by the Spanish discoverers to the wondering 
savages of any newly-found country, as a prelude to sanctify 
the violence about to be inflicted on them.’^ 

When the friars had read this pious manifesto, Ojeda made 
signs of amity to the natives, and held up glittering presents^ 
They had already suffered, however, from the cruelties of white 
men, and were not to be won by kindness. On the contrary 
they brandished their weapons, sounded their conchs, and 
prepared to make battle. 

Juan de la Cosa saw the rising eholer of Ojeda, and knew 
his flery impatience. He again entreated him to abandon 
these hostile shores, and reminded him of the venomous 
weapons of the enemy. It was all in vain: Ojeda confided 
blindly in the protection of the Virgin. Putting up, as usual, 
a short prayer to his patroness, he drew his w'eapon, braced 
his buckler, and charged furiously upon the savages. Juan 
de la Cosa followed as heartily as if the battle had been of his 
own seeking. The Indians were soon routed, a number killed, 
and several taken prisoners; on their persons were foxmd 
plates of gold, but of an inferior quality. Flushed by this 
triumph, Ojeda took several of the prisoners as guides, and 
pursued the flying enemy four leagues into the interior. He 
was followed, as usual, by his faithful lieutenant, the veteran 
La Cosa, continually remonstrating against his useless temerity, 
but hardily seconding him in the most hair-brained perils. 

* The r^der will find the complete form of this curious XEumifestoli 
the Appendix. 
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Having penetrated far into the forest, they came to a strong¬ 
hold of the enemy, where a numerous force was ready to 
receive .them, armed with clubs, lances, arrows and bucMeiS. 
Ojeda his men to the charge with the old Castilian wai- 
ery, “Santiago!” The savages soon took to flight. Eight 
of their bravest warriors threw themselves into a cabin, and 
plied their bows and arrows so vigorously, that the Spaniards 
were kept at bay. Ojeda cried ^ame upon his followers to 
be daunted by eight naked men. Stung by this reproach, an 
old Castilian soldier rushed through a shower of arrows and 
forced the door of the cabin, but received a shaft through the 
heart, and fell dead on the threshold. Ojeda, furious at the 
sight, ordered fire to be set to the combustible edifice; in a 
moment it was in a blaze, and the eight warriors perished in 
the flames. 

Seventy Indians were made captive and sent to the ships, 
and Ojeda, regardless of the remonstrances of Juan de la Cosa, 
contiaued his rash pursuit of the fugitives through the forest. 
In the dusk of the evening they arrived at a vilk^e called 
Yurbaeo; the inhabitants of which had fled to the mountains 
with their wives, and children, and principal effects. The 
Spaniards, imagining that the Indians were completely terri¬ 
fied and di^rsed, now roved in quest of booty among the 
deserted houses, which stood distant from each other, buried 
among the trees. While they were thus scattered, troops of 
savages rushed forth, with furious yefls, from all parts of the 
forest. The Spaniards endeavours to gather together and 
support each odier, but every Httle party were surrounded by 
a host of foes- They fought vrith desperate bravery, but for 
once their valour and their iron armour were of no avail; 
they were overwhelmed by numbers, and sank beneath war- 
dn^ and poisoned arrows. 

Ojeda on the first alarm collected a few soldiers and en- 
8<»Hi€ed himself within a small enclosure, surrounded by pali¬ 
sades. Here he was closely besi^d and galled by flights of 
arrows. He threw himself on his knees, covered hims€& with 
his buckler, andy being small and active, managed to protect 
himself from the deadly shower, but all his companions were 
skin by his side, some of them perishing in frightfid agonies. 
At this fearful moment the veteran La Cosa, having heard of 
tlie peril of his commander, arrived with a few fonowers to 
kisassistance. Statiohii^ himself at the gate of the palisades, 
#[ar:br5aV3e Biscayan kept the savages at hay until most of hii 
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men were slain, and be Mmself was severely wounded. Just 
then C^eda sprang forth like a tiger into the midst of the 
enemy, dealing his blows on every side. La Cosa would have 
jieconded him, but was crippled by his wounds. He took 
refuge with the remnant of his men in an Indian cabin; the 
straw roof of which he aided them to throw off, last the 
enemy should set it on fire. Here he defended himself until 
all his comrades, but one, were destroyed. The subtle poison 
of his wounds at length overpowered him, and he sank to the 
ground. Feeling death at hand, he called to his only sur¬ 
viving companion. “Brother,” said he, “since God hath 
protected thee from harm, sally forth and fly, and if ever thou 
shouldst see Alonzo de Ojeda, tell him of my fate !” 

Thus fell the hardy Juan de la Cosa, faithful and devoted 
to the very last; nor can we refrain from pausing to pay a 
passing tribute to his memory. He was acknowle^ed by his 
contemporaries to be one of Ihe ablest of those gallant Spanish 
navigators who first explored the way to the New World. 
But it is by the honest and kindly qualities of his heart that 
his memory is most endeared to us; it is, above all, by that 
loyalty in friendship displayed in this his last and fatal expedi¬ 
tion. Warmed by his attachment for a more youthful and 
hot-headed adventurer, we see this wary veteran of the seas 
forgetting his usual prudence and the lessons of his experience, 
and embarking heart and hand, purse and person, in the wild 
enterprises of his favourite. We behold him watching over 
him as a parent, remonstrating with him as a counsellor, but 
fighting by him as a partisan; following him, without hesita¬ 
tion into known and needless danger, to certain death itself, 
and showing no other solicitude in his dying moments, but to 
be remembered by his friend. 

The history of these Spanish discoverers abounds in noble 
and generous traits of character; but few have charmed us 
more than this instance of loyalty to the last gasp, in tho 
death of the staunch Juan de la Cosa. The Spaniard who 
escaped to tell the story of his end, was the only survivor of 
seventy that had followed Ojeda in this rash and headstrorg 
inroad. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Whixe these disastrous occurrences happened on shore, 
grei^t alarm began to be felt on board of the ships. Days had 
elapsed since the party had adventured so rashly into the 
nc^iing had been seen or heard of them, and. 
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Hie forest spread a mystery over ikeir fete. Some of the 
Spaniards ventured a little distance into the woods, but were 
deterred by the distant shouts and yells of the savages, and 
the noise of their conchs and drums. Armed detachments 
then coasted the shore in boats, landing occasionally, climbing 
rocks and promontories, firing signal guns, and sounding 
trumpets. It was all in vain; they hemd nothing but the 
echoes of their own noises, or perhaps the wild whoop of an 
Indian from the bosom of the forest. At length, when they 
were about to give up the search in despair, they came to ^ 
g^t thicket of mangrove trees on the margin of the sea. 
These trees grow within the water, but their roots rise, and 
are intertwined above the surfece. In this entangled and 
almost impervious grove, they caught a glimpse of a man in 
Spanish attire. They entered, and, to their astonishment, 
found it to be Alonzo de Ojeda. He was lying on the matted 
roots of the mangroves, has buckler on bis shoulder, and his 
sword in his hand; but so wasted with hunger and fatigue 
that he could not speak. They bore him to the firm land; 
made a fire on the shore to warm him, for he was chilled with 
the damp and cold of his hiding-place, and when he was a 
little revived, they gave him food and wine. In this way he 
gradually recovered strength to teU his doleM story.* 

He hm succeeded in cutting his way through &e host of 
savages, and attaining the woody skirts of the mountains; but 
when he found himself alone, and that all his brave men had 
been cut oft, he was ready to yield up in despair. Bitterly 
did he reproach himself for having disregarded the advice of 
the v^ran La Oosa, and deeply did he deplore the loss of 
that loyal follower, who had fallen a victim to his devotion. 
He scarce knew which way to bend his course, but continued 
on, in the darkness of the night and of the forest, until out of 
hearn^ of the yells of triumph uttered by the savages over 
the bo^es of hi men. When the day broke, he sought the 

* The pidnure here ^ven is so mnch like romane^ that fee author 
quotes his anfemty at length Ll^aron adonde haWa, junto aT 
agna de la mar, nnos Manglare^ qne son arboles, que simpre nac^ i 
creeen i pennanec^ dimi^ del agoa de la mar, eon grandes raiees^ 
amdas, 1 enmaraiiades imas con oti^ i alii metido, i escondido haUaron 
It Ahmso de Ojeda, eon m e&pada en la manq, i larodela en las e^ldau, 
i en alia schre treeientas, selldes de fiefeazos. Bstaho descaido de ham* 
^ET^qaenopodiaheehardesilahahia; Isinofderatanr 6 bnst 0 !,annqne 
de coerpo, fiiera mnerto.** 

BasOuas^ lib ii cap. 58. MS. Herrera, Hist. Ind.,d« .Ub. vii. IS, 
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nidcst parts of the mountains, and hid himself until the nightt 
then struggling forward among rocks, and precipices, and 
matted forests, he made his way to the sea-side, but was too 
much exhausted to reach the ships. Indeed it was wonderful 
that one so small of frame should have been able to endm*e 
such great hardships; but he was of admirable strength and 
hardiiiood. His followers considered his escape from death 
as little less than miraculous, and he himself regarded it as 
another proof of the special protection of the Virgin; for, 
though he had, as usual, received no wound, yet it is said his 
buckler bore the dints of upwards of three hundred arrows.'^ 

VTiile the Spaniards were yet on the shore, administering 
to the recovery of their commander, they beheld a squadron 
of ships standing towards the harbour of Carthagena, and soon 
perceived them to be the ships of Nicuesa, Ojeda was 
troubled in mind at the sight, recollecting his late intem¬ 
perate defiance of that cavalier; and reflecting that, should he 
seek him in enmity, he was in no situation to maintain his 
challenge or defend himself. He ordered his men, there¬ 
fore, to return on hoard the ships, and leave him alone on the 
shore, and not to reveal the place of his retreat while Nicuesa 
should remain in the harbour. 

As the squadron entered the harbour, tbe boats sallied forth 
to meet it. The first inquiry of Nicuesa was concerning 
Ojeda. The followers of the latter replied, moumfliily, that 
their commander had gone on a warlike expedition into the 
country, but days had elapsed without his return, so that they 
feared some misfortune had befallen him. They entreated 
Nicuesa, therefore, to give his word as a cavalier, that should 
Ojeda really be in distress, be would not take advantage of bis 
misfortunes to revenge bimself for their late disputes. 

Nicuesa, who was a gentleman of noble and generous 
spirit, blushed with indignation at such a request. “Seek 
your commander instantly,’^ said he; “bring him to me if he 
be alive; and I pledge myself not merely to forget the past, 
but to aid bim as if be were a brother.”! 

When they met, Nicuesa received his late foe with open 
arms. “ It is not,” said he, “ for hidalgoes, like men of 
vulgar souls, to remember past diflcrences when they behold 
one another in distress. Henceforth let all that has occurred 
between us be forgotten. Command me as a brother. Myself 

* Lafi Casas, lib. i. cap. 58. MS. Herrera, d«tad. i Hb. yii. cap, 15. 

t Las Casas, ubi sup. 
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and my men are at your orders, to follow you wherever you 
please, until the deaths of Juan de la Cosa and his comrades 
are revenged/’ 

The spirits of Ojeda were once more lifted up by this 
gallant and generous offer. The two governors, no longer 
rivals, landed four hundred of their men and several horses, 
and set off with all speed for the fatal village. They ap¬ 
proached it in the night, and, dividing their forces into two 
parties, gave orders “diat not an Indian should be taken alive. 

The village was buried in deep sleep, but the woods were 
filled with large parrots, which, being awakened, made a 
prodigious clamour. The Indians, however, thinking the 
Spaniards all destroyed, paid no attention to these noises. 
It was not tmtil their houses were assailed, and wrapped in 
flames, that they took the alarm. They rushed forth, some 
with arms, some weaponless, but were received at their doors 
by the exasperated Spaniards, and either slain on the spot, or 
driven back into the fire. Women fled wildly forth with 
children in their arms, but at sight of the Spaniards glittering 
in steel, and of the horses, which they supposed ravenous 
monsters, ran back, shrieking with horror, into their burning 
habitations. Great was the carnage, for no quarter was 
shown to age or sex. Many perished by the fire, and many 
by the sword. 

When they had fully glutted their vengeance, the Spaniards 
ranged about for booty. While thus employed, they found 
the body of the unfoi‘tunate Juan de la Cosa. It was tied to a 
tree, but swollen and discoloured in a hideous manner by the 
poison of the arrows with which he had been slain. This 
disuL,^ spectacle had such an effect upon the common men, 
that not one would remain in that place during the night. 
Having sacked the village, therefore, they left it a smoking 
ruin, and returned in triumph to their ships. The spoil in 
gold and other articles of value must have been great, for the 
Siare of Nicuesa and his men amounted to the value of seven 
thousand <^teIlanos.* The two governors, now faithful con¬ 
federates, parted with many expressions of friendship, and 
with mutual admiration of each other’s prowess; and Nicuesa 
continued his voyage for the coast of Veragua. 

CHAPTER y. 

OiEDA now adopted, though tardily, the advice of his un- 
* liQiiiyalent to 87|281 dollars of the present day. 
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fortunate lieutenant, Juan de la Cosa, and, giving up all 
thoughts of colonizing this disastrous part of the coast, steered 
his course for the Gulf of Uraba. He sought for some time 
the river Darien, famed among the Indians as abounding in 
gold, but not finding it, landed in various places, seeking a 
favourable site for his intended colony. His people were 
disheartened by the disasters they had already undergone, and 
the appearance of surrounding objects was not calculated to 
reassure them. The country, though fertile, and covered 
with rich and beautiful vegetation, was in their eyes a land of 
cannibals and monsters. They began to dread the strength 
as well as fierceness of the savages, who could transfix a man 
with their arrows even when covered with armour, and whose 
shafts were tipped with deadly poison. They heard the 
howlings of tigers, panthers, and, as they thought, lions in the 
forests, and encountered large and venomous serpents among 
the rocks and thickets. As they were passing along the 
hanks of a river, one of their horses was seized by the leg by 
an enormous alligator, and dragged beneath the waves."*^ 

At length Ojeda fixed upon a place for his town, on a 
height at the east end of the gulf. Here, landing all that 
could be spared from the ships, he began, with all diligence 
to erect houses, giving this embryo capital of his province the 
name of San Sebastian, in honour of that sainted martyr, who 
was slain by arrows; hoping he might protect the inhabitants 
from the empoisoned shafts of the savages. As a further 
protection, he erected a lai^e wooden fortress, and surrounded 
the place with a stockade. Feeling, however, the inadequacy 
of his handful of men to contend with the hostile tribes 
around him, he dispatched a ship to Hispaniola, with a let^r 
to the Bachelor, Martin Fernandez de Enciso, his alcalde 
mayor, informing him of his having established his seat of 
government, and urging him to lose no time in joining him 
with all the recruits, arms, and provisions he could command. 
By the same ship he transmitted to San Domingo all the 
captives and gold he had collected. 

His capital being placed in a posture of defence, Ojeda 
now thought of making a progress through his wild territory; 
and set out, accordingly, with an armed band, to pay a 
friendly visit to a neighbouring cacique, reputed as possessing 
great treasures of gold. The natives, however, had by Ibis 
time learnt the nature of these friendly visits, and were 
Hemra Hist. Ind., decad. i lib. vii. cap. 16 
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to resist tihiein. Scarcely had the Spaniards entered 
defiles of the surroundmg forest, when they were 
assailed by flights of arrows irom the close coverts of the 
thickets. Some were shot dead on the spot, others, less 
fortunate, expired raving with the torments of the poison; the 
survivors, filled with horror at the sight, and losing all 
presence of mind, retreated in confusion to the fortress. 

It was some time before Ojeda could again persuade his 
men to take the field, so great was their dread of the poisoned 
weapons of the Indians. At length their provisions began to 
fail, and they were compelled to forage among the viU^es in 
search, not of gold, but of food. 

In one of their expeditions they were surprised by an 
ambuscade of savages, in a gorge of the mountains, and 
attacked with such fury and effect, that they were completely 
routed, and pursued with yells and bowlings to the very gates - 
of San Sebastian. Many died, in excruciating ^ony, of their 
wounds, and others recovered with extreme difficulty. Those 
who were wed no longer dared to venture forth in search of 
food; for the whole forest teemed with lurking foes. They 
devoured such herbs and roots as they could find, without 
regard to their quality. The humours of their bodies became 
corrupted, and various diseases, combined with the ravages of 
fiimine, daily thinned their numbers. ITie sentinel who feebly 
mounted guard at night, was often found dead at his post in 
the morning. Some stretched themselves on the groimd and 
expired of mere famine and debility; nor was death any 
loi^r r^axded as an evil, but rather as a welcome relief from 
a life of horror and despair. 

CHAPTER VI, * 

In the meantime.the Indians continued to harass the 
garrison, lying in wait to surprise the foraging parties, cutting 
off all stragglers, and sometimes approachmg the walls in 
open defiance. Ou such occasions Ojeda sallied forth at the 
head of his men, and firom his great agility was the first to 
overtake the retreating foe. He slew more of their warriors 
with his single arm than all his followers together. Thoi^h 
oUen exposed to showers of arrows, none had ever wounded 
iffin, and the Indians began to think he had a charmed life. 
Per^ps they had heard from fugitive prisoners, the idea 
^ciertamed by himself and his followers of his being imder 
fi^^enaiataral protection. BeterminecL to ascertain ffie fact> 
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tliey placed four of their most dexterous archers in ambusk 
with orders to single him out. A number of them advanced 
towards the fort sounding their conchs and drums, and 
uttering yells of defiance. As they expected, the impetuous 
Ojeda sahied forth immediately at the head of his men. The 
Indians fled towards the ambuscade, drawing him in heedless 
purauit. The archers waited until he was full in front, and 
then launched their deadly shafts. Three struck his buckler 
and glanced harmlessly off, but the fourth pierced his thigh. 
Satisfied that he was wounded beyond the possibility of cure, 
the savages retreated with shouts of triumph. 

Ojeda was home back to the fortress in great anguish of 
body and despondency of spirit. For the first time in his 
life he had lost blood in battle. The charm in which he had 
hitherto confided was broken ; or rather, the Holy Virgin ap¬ 
peared to have withdrawn her protection. He had the hor¬ 
rible death of his followers before his eyes, who had perished 
of their wounds in raving frenz}^ 

One of the symptoms of the poison was to shoot a thrilhng 
chill through the w’ounded part; from this circumstance, per¬ 
haps, a remedy suggested itself to the imagination of Ojeda, 
which few hut himself could have had the courage to undergo. 
Fie caused two plates of iron to he made red-hot, and ordered 
a surgeon to apply them to each orifice of the wound. The 
surgeon shuddered and refused, saying he would not be the 
murderer of his general."*^ Upon this Ojeda made a solemn 
vow that he would hang him unless he obeyed. To avoid the 
gallows, the surgeon applied the glowing plates. Ojeda re¬ 
fused to be tied down, or that any one should hold him during 
this frightful operation. He endured it without shrinking 
or uttering a mu’-mur, although it so inflamed his whole 
system, that they had to wrap him in sheets steeped in vine¬ 
gar, to allay the burning beat which raged throughout his 
body; and we are assured that a barrel of vinegar was ex¬ 
hausted for the purpose. The desperate remedy succeeded: 
the cold poison, says Bishop Las Casas, was consumed by the 
vivid fire.f How far the venerable historian is correct in his 
postulate, surgeons may decide; but many incredulous persons 
will be apt to account for the cure by surmising that the 
arrow was not envenomed. 

* Charlevoix^ ut sup. p. 29S. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

AiiOis'zo HE Ojeda, thougli pronounced out of danger, ttss 
still disabled by Hs wound, and bis helpless situation com¬ 
pleted the despair of his companions; for while he was in 
health and vigour, his buoyant and mercurial spirit, his active, 
restless, and enterprising habits, impai’ted animation, if not 
eonhdence, to every one around him. The only hope of 
relief was from the sea, and that was nearly extinct, when 
one day, to the unspeakable joy of the Spaniards, a ap¬ 
peared on the horizon. It made for the port, and dropped 
anchor at the foot of the height of San Sebastian, and there 
was no longer a doubt that it was the promised succour from 
San Domingo. 

The ship came indeed from the island of Hispaniola, but it 
had not been fitted out by the Bachelor Enciso. The com¬ 
mander s name was Bemaldino de Talavera. This man was 
one of the loose, heedless adventurers who abounded in San 
Domingo. His carelessness and extravagance had involved 
him in debt, and he was threatened with a prison. In the 
height of his difficulties the ship arrived which Ojeda had 
sent to San Domingo, freighted with slaves and gold, an 
earnest of the riches to be found at San Sebastian. Bernardo 
de Talavera immediately conceived the project of giving his 
creditors the slip, and escaping to this new settlement. He 
understood that Ojeda was in need of recruits, and felt 
assured that, from his own reckless conduct in money matters, 
he would sympathise with any one harassed by debt. He 
drew into his schemes a number of desperate debtors like 
himself, nor was he scrupulous about filling up his ranks with 
recruits whose legal embarrassments arose from more criminal 
causes. Never did a more vagabond crew engage in a pro¬ 
ject of colonmtion. 

How to provide themselves with a vessel was now the 
question. They had neither money nor credit; but they had 
cunhing and courage, and were troubled by no scruples of 
conscience; thus qualified, a knave will often succeed better for 
a time than an honest man; it is in the long run that he fails, 
as will be illustrated in the case of Talavera and his hopefiil 
associates. While eastmg about for means to escape to San 
j^bastian, they heard of a vessel belonging to a certain 
f l^euoese, which weis at Cape Tibmon, at the western extremity 
fM the island, taking in a cai^ of bacon and cassava bread for 
Domingo. Nothing could have happened more oppor* 
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tunely: here was a ship, amply stored with provisions, and 
ready to their hand ; they had nothing to do but seize it and 
embark. 

The gang, accordingly, seventy in number, made their way 
separately and secretly to Cape Tiburon, where, assembling at 
an appointed time and place, they boarded the vessel, over¬ 
powered the crew, weighed anchor and set sail. They were 
heedless, hap-hazard mariners, and knew little of the manage¬ 
ment of a vessel; the historian Charlevoix thinks, therefore, 
that it was a special providence which guided them to San 
Sebastian. Whether or not the good father is right in his 
opinion, it is certain that the arrival of the ship rescued the 
garrison from the very brink of destruction.'^ 

Talavera and his gang, though they had come lightly by 
their prize, were not disposed to part with it as frankly, but 
demanded to be paid down in gold for the provisions furnished 
to the starving colonists. Ojeda agreed to their terms, and 
taking the supplies into his possession, dealt them out sparingly 
to his companions. Several of his hungry followers were 
dissatisfied with their portions, and even accused Ojeda of un¬ 
fairness in reserving an undue share for himself. Perhaps 
there may have been some ground for this charge, arising, 
not from any selfishness in the character of Ojeda, but from 
one of those superstitious fancies with which his mind was 
tinged; for we are told that, for many years, he had been 
haunted by a presentiment that he should eventually die of 
hunger.f 

This lurking horror of the mind may have made him depart 
fi*om his usual free and lavish spirit in doling out these provi¬ 
dential supplies, and may have induced him to set by an extra 
portion for himself, as a precaution against his anticipated 
fate ; certain it is, that great clamours rose among his people, 
some of whom threatened to return in the pirate vessel to 
Hispaniola. He succeeded, however, in pacifying them for 
the present, by representing the necessity of husbanding their 
supplies, and by assuring them that the Bachelor Enciso could 
not fail soon to arrive, when there would be provisions in 
abundance. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

Da rs and days elapsed, but no relief arrived at San Sebas* 
tian. The Spaniards kept a ceaseless Tvatch upon the sea, but 
the promised ship failed to appear. With all the husbandry 

* Hist. St. Domingo, lib. w. f Herrera, decad. i. lib. viil cap. 3. 
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Cljeda, the stock of provisions was nearly consumed; feinine 
again prevailed, and several of the garrison perished through 
their various sufferings and their lack of sufficient nourish¬ 
ment. The survivors now became ffictious in their misery, 
and a plot was formed among them to seize upon one of the 
vessels in the harbour and make sail for Hispaniola. 

Ojeda discovered their intentions, and was reduced to great 
perplexity. He saw that to remain here without relief from 
abroad w^ certain destruction, yet he clung to his desperate 
enterprise. It was his only chance for fortune or command; 
for should this settlement be broken up, he might try in vain, 
•with his exhausted means and broken credit, to obtain another 
post or set on foot another expedition. Kuin, in fact, would 
overwhelm him, should he return without success. 

He exerted himself, therefore, to the utmost to pacify his 
men; representing thefoUy of abandoning a place where they 
had established a foothold, and where they only needed a rein¬ 
forcement to enable them to control the surrounding country, 
and to make themselves masters of its riches. Finding they 
<5till demurred, he offered, now that he was sufficiently re¬ 
covered from his wound, to go himself to San Domingo, in 
quest of reinforcements and supplies. 

This offer had the desired effect. Such confrdence had the 
people in the ene^, ability, and influence of Ojeda, that they 
felt assured of relief should he seek it in person. They made 
a kM of convention with him, therefore, in which it wa^ 
agreed that they should remain quietly at Sebastian’s for the 
space of fifty days. At the end of this time, in case no tidings 
had been received of Ojeda, they were to be at liberty to 
abandon the settlement and return in the brigantines to His¬ 
paniola. In the meantime Francisco Pizarro was to command 
the colony-as Lieutenant of Ojeda, until the arrival of his 
alcalde mayor, the Bachelor Enciso. This convention being 
made, Ojeda embarked in the ship of Bemaldino de Talavera, 
That cutpurse of the oc^m and his loose-handed crew were 
effectually cured of their ambition to colonize. Disappointed 
in the hope of finding abundant wealth at San Sebasti^ and 
dismayed at the perils and horrors of the surrounding wilder¬ 
ness, tiiey preferred returning to Hispaniola, even at the risk 
of chains and dungeons. Doubtless they thougjitthat the in- 
Jiuence of Ojeda would be sufficient to obtain their pardmi, 
^>ecia]ly as their tim^jr succour had been the salvation of 
^ colony 

2x 
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CHAPTOR IX. 

Ojeda had scarce put to sea in tlie ship of these freebooter^ 
^^hen a quarrel arose between him and Tdavera. Accustomed 
to take the lead among his companions, still feeling himself 
gOTemor, and naturally of a domineering spirit, Ojeda, on 
coming on board, had assumed the command as a matter of 
course. Talavera, who claimed dominion over the ship, by 
the right no doubt of trover and conversion, or, in other words, 
of downright piracy, resisted this usurpation. 

Ojeda, as usual, would speedily have settled the question by 
the sword, but he had the whole vagabond crew against him, 
^yho overpowered him with numbers and threw hhn in irons. 
Still his swelling spiiit was unsubdued. He reviled Talavera 
and his gang as recreants, traitors, pirates, and offered lo 
fight the whole of them successively, provided they would 
give him a clear deck, and come on two at a time. Kotwith- 
standing his diminutive size, they had too high an idea of his 
prowess, and had heard too much of his exploits, to accept his 
challenge; so they kept him raging in his chains while they 
pursued their voyage. 

They had not proceeded far, however, when a violent storm 
arose. Talavera and his crew knew little of navigation, and ■ 
w'ere totally ignorant of those seas. The raging of the ele¬ 
ments, the baffling winds and currents, and the danger of nn- 
knoTO rocks and shoals, filled them with confusion and alarm. 
They knew not whither they were driving before the storm, or 
where to seek for shelter. In this hour of peril they called 
to mind that Ojeda was a sailor as well as a soldier, and that he 
had repeatedly navigated these seas. Making a truce, therefore, 
for the common safety, they took off his irons, on condition that 
he would pilot the vessel during the remainder of the voyage. 

Ojeda acquitted himself with his accustomed spirit and in¬ 
trepidity ; but the vessel had already been swept so far to the 
westward that all his skill was ineffectual in endeavouring to 
work up to Hispaniola against storms and adverse currents. 
Horne away by the Gulf Stream, and tempest-tost for many 
days, until the shattered vessel was almost in a foundering 
condition, he saw no alternative but to run it ashore on the 
southern coast of Cuba. 

Here then the crew of freebooters landed from their prize in 
more desperate plight than when they first took possession of 
it. They were on a wild and unfrequented coast; their vessel 
Iky a wreck upon the sands, and their only chance was ta 
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travel oh foot to tHe eastern extremity of the island^ and seek 
some means of (a-ossing to Hispaniola, where, after all their 
toils, they might perhaps only arrive to be thrown into a 
dungeon. Such, however, is the yearning of civilieed men 
after the haunts of cultivated society, that they set out, at 
e'V&cj risk, upon their long and painfui journey. 

CHAPTER X. 

Notwithstanding the recent services of Ojeda, the crew 

Taiavera still regarded him with hostility; but, if they had 
felt the value of his skill and courage at sea, they were no less 
sensible of their importance on shore, and he soon acquired 
that ascendancy over them which belongs to a master-spirit in 
time of trouble. 

Oaba was as yet uncolonized. It was a place of refiige to 
the unhappy natives of Ha 3 rti, who fled hither from the whips 
and chains of their European taskmasters. The forests 
abounded with these wretched fugitives, who often opposed 
themselves to the shipwrecked party, supposing them to, be 
sent by their late masters to drag them back to captivity. 

Ojeda easily repulsed these attacks; but found that these 
fugitives had likewise inspired the villagers with hostility 
to all European strangers. Seeing that his companions were 
too feeble and disheartened to fight their way through the 
populous parts of the island, or to climb the ruo^d moun¬ 
tains of the interior, he avoided all towns and -^ages, and 
led them through the close forests and broad green savannas 
which extended between the mountains and the sea. 

He had only made a choice of evils. The foists gradually 
retired from die coast. The savannas, where the Spaniards 
at first had to contend merely with long rank grass and 
creeping vines, soon ended in salt marshes, where the o6zy 
bottom yielded no firm foothold, and the mud and water 
reached to their knees. Still they pressed forward, conli- 
nually hoping in a little while to arrive at a firmer soil, and 
flittering themselYes they beheld fresh meadow-land before 
them, but continually deceived. The ferther they proceeded 
the deeper grew the mire, xmtil, alter they had be^ ei^t 
days oa this dismal jou^y, they found themselves in the 
centre of a vast niora^ where the water reached to their 
girdles. Though thus almost drowned, they were tormented 
with incessant thirst, for all the water aifotmd them was 
tray a» the ocean. They sufrered too the cravings of extreme 
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IniBger, liaving but a scanty supply of cassara bread and 
cbeese, and a few potatoes and other roots, which they de- 
Toured raw. When they wished to sleep, they had to climb 
among the twisted roots of mangrove trees, which grew in 
clusters in the water. Still the dreary marsh widened and 
deepened. In many places they had to cross rivers and 
inlets; where some, who could not svdm, wTre drowned, and 
others were smothered in the mire. 

Their situation became wild and desperate. Their cassava 
bread was spoiled by the water, and their stock of roots nearly 
exhausted. The interminable morass stiU extended before 
them, while, to return, after the distance they had come, was 
hopeless. Ojeda alone kept up a resolute spirit, and cheered 
and urged them forward. He had the little Flemish painting 
of the Madona, which had been given him by the Bishop 
Fonseca, carefully stored among the provisions in his knap¬ 
sack. Whenever he stopped to repose among the roots of 
the mangrove trees, he took out this picture, placed it among 
the branches, and kneeling, prayed devoutly to the Virgin 
for protection. This he did repeatedly in the course of the 
day, and prevailed upon his companions to follow liis example. 
Nay, more, at a moment of great despondency, he made a 
solemn vow to his patroness that if she conducted him alive 
through this peril, he would erect a chapel in the first Indian 
village he should arrive at; and leave her picture there, to 
remain an object of adoration to the Gentiles."^ 

This frightful morass extended for the distance of thirty 
leagues, and was so deep and difficult, so entangled by roots 
and creeping vines, so cut up by creeks and rivers, and so 
beset by quagmires, that they were thirty days in traversing 
it. Out of the number of seventy men that set out from the 
ship but thirty-five remained. “ Certain it is,’' observes the 
venerable Las Casas, “ the sufierings of the Spaniards in the 
New World, in search of wealth, have been more cruel and 
severe than ever nation in the world endured; but those ex¬ 
perienced by Ojeda and his men have surpassed all others.” 

They were at length so overcome by hunger and fatigue, 
that some lay down and yielded up the ghost, and others, 
seating themselves among the mangrove trees, waited in 
despair for death to put an end to their miseries. Ojeda, 
with a few of the lightest, and most vigorous, continued to 
stru^le forward, and, to their unutterable joy, at length 
* Las Casas, Hist Ind., lib. il cap, 60 , MS. 
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rired to where the land was firm and dry. They soon descried 
a fcotpafe, and, following it, arrived at an Indian village, 
commanded by a cacique <5illed Cueybis. No sooner did they 
reach the village than they sank to the earth exhausted. 

The Indians gathered round and gazed at them with wonder; 
but when they learnt their story, they exhibited a humanity 
that would have done honour to the most professing Christians. 
They bore them to their dwellings, set meat and drink before 
them, and vied with each other in discharging the offices of 
the kindest humanity. Finding that a number of their com¬ 
panions were still in the morass, the cacique sent a large 
party of Indians with provisions for their relief; with orders 
to bring on their shoulders such as were too feeble to walk 
“ The Indians,” says the Bishop Las Casas, “ did more than 
they were ordered; for so they always do, when they are not 
exasperated by ill treatment. The Spaniards were brought 
to the village, succoured, cherished, consoled, and almost wor^ 
shipped as if they had been angels.” 

CHAPTER XL 

Beihg recovered from his sufferings, Alonzo de Ojeda pre¬ 
pared to perform his vow concerning 3ie picture of the Virgin, 
though sorely must it have grieved him to part with a relic 
to which he attributed his deliverance from so many perils. 
He built a little hermitage or oratory in the village, and fur- 
ni^ed it with an altar, above which he placed the picture. 
He then summoned the benevolent cacique, and explmned to 
him, as well as his limited knowledge of the language, or the 
aid of ^interpreters would permit, the mflin points of the 
Cathohc iaitk especially the history of the Virgin, whom 
he represented as the mother of the deity that reigned in the 
skies, and the great advocate for mortal man. 

The worthy cacique listened to him with mute attention, 
and though he might not clearly comprehend the doctrine, 
yet he conceived a profound veneration for the picture. The 
sentiment was shared by bis subjects. They kept the little 
oratory always swept clean, and decorated it with cotton 
hangings, laboured by their own hands, and with various 
votive offerings. They composed couplets or areylos in ho¬ 
nour of the Virgin, wMeh they sang to the accompaniment ol 
ijude musical instruments, dancing to the sound under the 
^^es which surrounded tl^ hermitage. 

A further anecdote concerning relic may imt De 
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eeptable. The yenerable Las Casas, who records these factsi' 
informs tis that he arrived at the village of Ciaeybas some 
time after the departure of Ojeda. He found the oratorv 
preserved with the most religions care, as a sacred place, anS 
the pictn^ of the Yirgin regarded with fond adoration. The 
poor Indians crowded to attend mass, which he performed at 
the altar; they listened attentively to his paternal instructions, 
and at his request brought their children to be baptised. 
The good Las Casas having heard much of thk famons reli© 
of Ojeda, was desirous of obtaining possession of it, and offered 
to give the cacique, in exchange, an image of the Tirgin 
which he had hronght with him. The chieftain made'an 
evasive answer, and seemed much troubled in mind. The 
next morning he did not make Ms appearance. 

Las Casas went to the oratory to perform mass, bnt formd 
the altar stripped of its precious relic. On inquiring, he 
learnt that in the might the caeiqne had fied to the woods, 
hearing off with him his beloved picture of the Virgin. It 
was in vain that Las Casas sent messengers after him, assur¬ 
ing Mm that he should not be deprived of the relic, bnt, on 
the contrary, that the image should likewise he presented to 
him. The cacique refused to venture from the fastnesses of the 
•forest, nor did he return to his village and replace the pictme 
in the oratory until after the depailnre of the Spaniards.’^ 

CHAFTEE, XII. 

Wbew the Spaniards were completely restored to health 
and strength, they resumed their journey. Ibc cacique sent 
a large body of his subjects to carry their provisions and 
knapsacks, and to guide them across a desert tract of countrv 
to the province of Macaca, where Christopher Columbus had 
been hospitably entertained on his voyage along the coast. 
They experienced equal kindness from its cacique and his 
peo^e, for such seems almost invariaMy the ease with the 
natives of these islands, before they had held much intercourse 
with Europeans. 

The povince of Macaca was ^tuated at Cape de la Cnm, 
the nearest point to the island of Jamaica. Here Ojeda leamt 
that there were Spaniards settled on that island, being in 
:l^ct the party commanded by the very Juan de Esquihel, 
whose head he had threatened to strike off, when departing 
in swelling style from San Domingo. It seemed to be the 
* Las Casaa^ ca|k 61, MS. Heirerato i lib. ix. cap. 1& ‘ 
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fortune of C^eda to liave his bravadoes visited on his head 
in times of trouble and humiliation. He found himself com¬ 
pelled to apfdy for succour to the very man he had so vain- 
gloriously menaced. This was no time, however, to stand on 
points of pride; he procured a canoe and Indians from the 
cacique of Macaca, and one Pedro de Ordas undertook the 
perilous voyage of twaity leagues in the firail bark, and arrived 
safe at Jamaica. 

No sooner did Esquibel receive the message of Ojeda, than, 
forgetting past menaces, he instantly dispatched a caravel to 
bring to him the unfortunate discoverer and his companions. 
He received him with the utmost kindness, lodged him in 
his own house, and treated him in all things with the most 
delicate attention. He was a gentleman who had seen pros¬ 
perous days, but had fallen into adversity and been buffeted 
about the world, and had learnt how to respect the feelings 
of a proud spirit in distress, Ojeda had the warm, touchy 
heart to feel such conduct; he remained several days with 
Esquibel in frank communion, and when he sailed for San 
Domingo they parted the best of friends. 

And here we cannot but remark, the singular difference in 
character and conduct of these Spanish adventurers when 
dealing with each other, or with Ibie unhappy natives. No-, 
thing could be more chivalrous, urbane, and cbaritable; 
nothing more pregnant with noble sacridces of passion and 
interest, with magnanimous instances of forgiveness of in¬ 
juries and noble contests of generosity, than file transactions 
^ the discoverers with each other; but the moment they 
turned to treat with the Indians, even with brave and h%li- 
33 cmided caciques, they were vindictive, blood-thirsty, and 
implacable. The very Juan de Esquibel, who could requite 
the recent hostility of Ojeda with such humanity and friend^ 
ship, was the same, who, under the government of Ov^^,. 
kid desolate the province of Higuey in Hispaniola, pnd in^ 
dieted atrocious cruelties upon its inhabitants. 

When Alonzo de Ojeda set sail fear San D(apingo, Bernal- 
dino de Talavera and his rabble adherents remained at 
Jamaica, They feared to be brought to account for their 
piratical exploit in stealing the Genoese vessel, and that, in 
consequence of their lecent violence to Ojeda., they would 
frnd in him an accuser rather than an advocate. The latter^ 
Mwever, in the opinion of Las Oases, who knew him well, 
Juan to make .^cu^tiops* With all his faults 
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did not harbour malice. He was quick and fiery, it is true, 
and Ms sword was too apt to leap from its scabbard on the 
least provocation; but after the first flash all was over, and, if 
he cooled upon an injury, he never sought for vengeance. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Ok arriving at San Domingo, the first inquiry of Alonzo 
de Ojeda was after the Bachelor Enciso. He was told that 
he had departed long before, with abundant supplies for the 
colony, and that nothing had been heard of him since his 
departure. Ojeda waited for a time in hopes of hearing, by 
some return ship, of the safe arrival of the Bachelor at San 
Sebastian. No tidings, however, arrived, and he began to 
fear that he had been lost in those storms wMch had beset 
Mmself on Ms return voyage. 

Anxious for the relief of his settlement, and fearing that, 
by delay, his whole scheme of colonization would be defeated, 
he now endeavoured to set on foot another armament, and to 
enlist a new set of adventurers. His efforts, however, were 
aU ineffectual. The disasters of Ms colony were kno'wm, and 
Ms own circumstances were considered desperate. He was 
doomed to experience the fate that too often attends sanguine 
and brilliant projectors. The world is dazzled by them for a 
time, and hails them as heroes while successful; but mis¬ 
fortune dissipates the charm, and they become stigmatized 
with the appellation of adventurers. When Ojeda figured in 
San Domingo as the conqueror of Caonabo, as the commander 
of a squadron, as the governor of a provmce, his prowess and 
exploits were the theme of every tongue. When he set sad, 
in vaunting style, for Ms seat of government, setting the 
viceroy at defiance, and threatening the life of Esquibel, every 
one thought that fortune was at his beck, and he was about 
to accomplish wonders. A few months had elapsed, and he 
walked the streets of San Domingo a needy man, shipwrecked 
in hope and fortune. His former Mends, dreading some 
new demand upon their purses, looked coldly on him; his 
schemes, once so extolled, were now pronounced wild and 
chimerical, and he was subjected to all kinds of slights and 
humiliations in the very place which had been the scene ol 
his greatest vain-glory. 

While Ojeda was thus lingering at San Domingo, the 
admiral, Don Diego Columbus, sent a party of solMers to 
jFamaica to arrest Talavera and Ms pirate crew. Thejr wera 
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brouglit in chains to San Domingo, thrown into dungeons, 
and tried for the robbery of the Genoese vessel. Their crime 
was too notorious to admit of doubt, and being convicted, 
Talavera and several of his principal accomplices were 
hanged. Such was the end of tiieir frightful journey by sea 
and land. Never had vagabonds travelled farliier nor toiled 
harder to arrive at a gallows! 

In the course of the trial, Ojeda had naturally been sum¬ 
moned as a witness, and his testimony must have tended 
greatly to the conviction of the culprits. This drew upon 
him the vengeance of the surviving comrades of Talavera, who 
still lurhed about San Domingo. As he was returning home 
one night at a late hour, he w’as waylaid and set upon by 
a number of these miscreants. He displayed his usual spirit. 
Setting his back against a wall, and drawing his sword, he 
defended himself admii-ably against the whole gang; nor was 
he content with beating them off, but pursued them for some 
distance through the sti*eets : and having thus put them to 
utter rout, returned tranquil and unharmed to his lodgings. 

This is the last achievement recorded of the gallant but 
reckless Ojeda; for here his hustling career terminated, and 
he sank into the obscurity which gathers round a ruined man. 
His health was broken by various hardships and by the Imk- 
ing effects of the -wound received at San Sebastian, wjdeh 
had been but imperfectly cured. Poverty and neglect, and 
the corroding sickness of the heart, contributed, no less than 
the maladies of the body, to quench that sanguine and fiery 
temper, which had hitherto b^n the secret of his success, 
and to render him the mere wreck of his former self; for 
there is no ruin so hopeless and complete, as that of a tower¬ 
ing spirit humiliated and broken down. He appears to have 
lingered some time at San Domingo. Gomara, in his History 
of the Indies, affir ms that he turned monk, and entered in the 
convent at San Francisco, where he died. Such a change 
would not have been surprising in a man, who, in his wildest 
career, mingled the bigot with the soldier; nor was it un¬ 
usual with nuHtaiy adventurers in those days, after passing, 
their youth in the bustle and licentiousness of the camp, to. 
end their days in the quiet and mortification of the cloister. 
I 41 S Casas, however, who was at San Domingo at the time, 
makes no mention of the fact, as he certainly would have 
doik, had it taken place. He confirms, however, all that has 
said of the striking reverse in his character and circum* 
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stances; and lie adds an ajEecting picture of his last moments, 
which may serve as a wholesome comment on his life. Ho 
died so poor that he did not leave money enough to provide 
for his interment; and so broken in spirit, that, with his last 
breath, he entreated his body might be buried in the monas¬ 
tery of San Francisco, just at the portal, in humble expiation 
of his past pride, “ evei*y one who entered might tread 
upon his graver"^ 

Such was the fate of Alonzo de Ojeda,—and who does not 
forget his errors and his faults at the threshold of his humble 
and untimely grave ! He was one of the most fearless and 
aspiring of the band of “ Ocean chivalry” that followed the 
footsteps of Columbus. His story presents a lively picture of 
the daring enterprises, the extravagant exploits, the thousand 
accidents, by flood and field, which checquered the life of a 
Spanish cavalier in that roving and romantic age. 

“ Never,” says Charlevoix, “ was a man more suited for a 
coup-de-main, or to achieve and suffer great things under the 
direction of another; none had a heart more lofty, nor ambi¬ 
tion more aspiring; none ever took less heed of fortime, nor 
showed greater firmness of soul, nor found more resources in 
his own courage; but none was less calculated to be com¬ 
mander-in-chief of a great enterprise. Good management 
and good fortune for ever failed h im .”f 

IHE VOYAGE OF DIEGO DE NICUESA. 

CHAPTER I. 

We have now to recount the fortunes experienced by the 
gallant and generous Diego de Nicuesa, after his parting flom 
Alonzo de Ojeda at Carthagena. On resuming his voyage, he 
embarked in a caravel, that he might be able to coast the 
land and reconnoitre; he ordered that the two brigantines, 
one of which was commanded by his lieutenant, Lope de 
Olano, should keep near to him, while the large vessels, 
which drew more water, should stand further out to sea. 
The squadron arrived upon the coast of Veragua in stormy 
weather; and, as Nicuesa could not find any safe harbour, 
and was apprehensive of rocks and shoals, he stood out to sea 
at the approach of night, supposing that Lope de Olano would 
follow him with the brigantines according to his orders. The 
night was boisterous, the caravel was much tossed and driven 
Lai Caaafl, uhi sup. f Charlevoix, Hist. St. Domingw# 
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About, and 'wben the moming dawned, not one of the sqoad- 
ron was in sight. 

Nicuesa feared some accident had befallen the brigantines; 
he stood for the land, and coasted along it in search of them 
tintil he came to a large riyer, into which he entered and 
came to anchor. He had not been here long when the 
stream suddenly snbsided, having merely been swollen by the 
rains. Before he had time to extricate himself, the earavel 
gronnded, and at length fell over on one side. The current 
rushing like a torrent, strained the feeble bark to such a 
degree, that her seams yawned and she appeared ready to go 
to pieces. In this moment of peril a hardy seaman threw 
hims elf into the water to carry ticie end of a rope on shore as 
a means of saving the crew. He was swept away by the 
•ftirious current and perished in the sight of his companions. 
Undismayed by his fate, another brave seaman plunged into 
the waves and succeeded in reaching he shore. He then 
festened one end of a rope firmly to a tree, and the other 
being secured on board of the caravel, Nicuesa and his crew 
passed one by one along it, and reached the shore in safety. 

Scarcely had they landed when the caravel went to pieces, 
and with it perished their provisions, clothing, and all other 
necessaries. Nothing remained to them but the boat of the 
caravel, which was accidentally cast on shore. Here then 
they were, in helpless plight, on a remote and savage coast, 
without food, without arms, and almost naked. 'What had 
become of the rest of the squadron they knew not. Some 
beared that the brigantines had been wrecked; others called 
to mind that Lope de Olano had been one of the loose, lawle^ 
men confederated with Francisco Koldan in Ms rebellion 
•against Columbus, and, judging him from the school in which 
he had served, hinted their apprehensions that he had deserted 
with the brigantines. Nicuesa partook of their suspicions, 
and was anxious and sad at heart. He concealed his un^ 
easiness, however, and endeavoured to cheer up his com¬ 
panions, proposing that they should p'oeeed westward on 
foot in search of Veragua, the seat of Ms intended govern¬ 
ment; observing that, if the sMps had Survived the tempest, 
they would probably repair to that place. They accordingly 
set off along the sea-shore, for the tmckness of tlie forest pro¬ 
fited their traversing the interior. Four of the hardest 
.failors put to sea in the boat and kept abreast of them, to 
hel^ ^m across the bays and nvext. 
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Their sufferings were extreme. Most of them were desti* 
tiite of shoes, and many almost naked. They had to clamber 
over sharp and nigged rocks, and to struggle through dense 
forests beset with thorns and brambles. Often they had to 
wade across rank fens, and morasses, and drowned lands, or to 
traverse deep and rapid streams. 

Their food consisted of herbs, and roots, and shell-fish 
gathered along the shore. Had they even met with Indians, 
they would have dreaded, in their unarmed state, to apply to 
them for provisions, lest they should take revenge for the 
outrages committed along this coast by other Europeans. 

To render their sufferings more intolerable, they were in 
doubt whether, in the storms which preceded their shipwreck, 
they had not been driven past Veragua, in which case each 
step would take them so much the farther from their desired 
haven. 

StiU they laboured feebly forward, encouraged by the 
words and the example of Nicuesa, who cheerfully partook of 
the toils and hardships of the meanest of his men. 

They had slept one night at the foot of impending rocks 
and were about to resume their weary march in the morning, 
when they were espied by some Indians from a neighbouring 
height. Among the followers of Nicuesa was a favourite 
page, whose tattered finery and white hat caught the quick 
eyes of the savages. One of them immediately singled him 
out, and taking deadly aim, let fly an arrow that laid him 
expiring at the feet of his master. While the generous cava¬ 
lier mourned over his slaughtered page, consternation pre¬ 
vailed among his companions, each fearing for his own life. 
The Indians, however, did not foUow up this casual act of 
hostility, but suffered the Spaniards to pursue their painful 
journey unmolested. 

Arriving one day at the point of a great bay that ran far 
inland, they were conveyed, a few at a time, in the boat, to 
\\hat appeared to be the opposite point. Being all landed, 
and resuming their march, they found to their sui'prise that 
they were on an island, separated from the main-land by a 
great arm of the sea. The sailors who managed the boat were 
too weary to take them to the opposite shore, they remained 
therefore all night upon the island. 

In the momiag they prepared to depart, but, to their con- 
ptemation, the boat with the four mariners had disappeared. 
They ran anxiously from point to point, uttering shouts and 
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cries, in hopes the boat might he in some inlet; they clam¬ 
bered the rocks and strained their eyes over the sea. It vras 
all in vain. No boat was to be seen; no voice responded to 
their call; it was too evident the fonr mariners had either 
perished or had deserted them. 

CHAPTER IT. 

The situation of Nicuesa and his men was dreary ana 
desperate in the extreme They^ were on a desolate island, 
bordering upon a swampy coast, in a remote and lonely sea, 
where commerce never spread a sail. Their companions in 
the other ships, if still alive and true to them, had doubtless 
given them up for lost; and many years might elapse before 
the casual bark of a discoverer might venture along these 
shores. Long before that time their &te would be sealed, and 
their bones, bleaching on the sands, would alone tell their 
story. 

In this hopeless state, many abandoned themselves to frantic 
grief, wandering about the island, wringing their hands and 
uttering groans and lamentations; others calling uppn God 
for succour, and many sat down in silent and sullen despw. 

The cravings of hmiger and thirst at length roused them to 
exertion. They found no food but a few shell-fish scattered 
along the shore, and coarse herbs and roots, some of them of 
an unwholesome quality. The island had neither springs nor 
streams of fresh water, and they were fain to slake their thirst 
at the brackish pools of the marshes. 

Nicuesa endeavoured to animate his men with new hopes. 
He employed them in constructing a raft of drift wood and 
branches of trees, for the purpose of crossing the arm of the 
sea that separated them from the main-land. It was a difficult 
task, for they were destitute of tools, and when the raft was 
finished they had no oars with which to manage it. Some of 
the most e^ert swimmers undertook to propel it, but they 
were too much enfeebled by their sufferings. On their first 
es^y, the currents which sweep that coast hore the raft out to 
sea, and they swam back with difficulty to the island. Having 
nb other chance of escape, and no other means of exercising 
and keeping up the spirits of his followers, Nicuesa repeatedly 
ordered new rafts to be constructed, but the result was always 
to same, and the men at length either grew too feeble to 
or renounced the attempt in despair, 
day after day, and week after week elapsed, withoiU 
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anj mitigatioii of suffering or any prospect of relief. Every 
day some one or other sank uader his miseries, a Tictini, not 
so much, to hunger and thirst as to grief and despondency. 
BLis death was envied by his wretched survivors, many of 
whom were reduced to such debility that they had to crawl 
on hands and knees in search of the herbs and shell fish 
which formed their scanty food. 

CHAPTEE III. 

When the unfortunate Spaniards, without hope of succour, 
began to consider death as a desirable end to their miseries, 
they were roused to new life one day by beholding a sail 
gleaming on the horizon. Their exultation was checked, 
however, by the reflection how many chances there were 
against its approaching this wild and desolate island; watching 
it with anxious eyes, they put up prayers to God to conduct it 
to their relief, and at length, to their great joy, they perceived 
that it was steering directly for the island. On a nearer 
approach it proved to be one of the brigantines which had 
been commanded by Lope de Olano, It came to anchor; a 
boat put off, and among the crew were the four sailors who 
had disappeared so mysteriously from the island. 

These men accounted in a satisfactory manner for their 
desertion. They had been persuaded that the ships were in 
some harbour to the eastward, and that they were daily leaving 
them farther behind. Disheartened at the constant, and, in 
their opinion, ffuidess toil which fell to their share in the 
struggle westward, they resolved to take their own counsel, 
without risking the opposition of Nicuesa. In the dead of the 
night, therefore, when their companions on the island were 
asleep, they silently cast off their boat, and retraced their 
course along the coast. After several days’ toil they found 
the brigantines under the command of Lope de Olano in the 
river of Belen, the scene of the disasters of Columbus in his 
fourth voyage. 

The conduct of Lope de Olano was regarded vrith suspicion 
by his contemporaries, and is still subject to doubt. He is 
supposed to have deserted Nicuesa designedly, intending to 
usurp the command of the expedition. Men, however, were 
prone to judge harshly of him from his having been concerned 
in the treason and rebellion of Francisco Eoldan. On the 
stormy night when Nicuesa stood out to sea to avoid the 
dangers of the shore, Olano took shelter under the lee of an 
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Wand. Seeing nothing of the caravel of his commander in 
the morning, he made no effort to seek for it, bnt proceeded 
-with the brigantines to the river of Chj^es, where he found 
the ships at anchor. They had landed all their cargo, being 
almost in a sinking condition from the ravages of the worms. 
Olano persuaded the crews that Nicuesa had perished in the 
late storm, and, being his lieutenant, he assumed the com¬ 
mand. Whether he had been perfidious or not in his motives, 
his command was but a succession of disasters. He sailed 
from Chagres for the river of Belen, where the ships were 
found so damaged that they had to be broken to pieces. 
Most of the people constructed wretched cabins on the shore, 
where, during a sudden storm, they were almost washed away 
by the swelling of the river, or swallowed up in the shifting 
sands. SeverS of his men were drowned in an expedition in 
quest of gold, and he himself merely escaped by superior 
swimming. Their provisions were exhaust^, they suffered 
firom hunger and from various maladies, and many perished in 
extreme misery. All were clamorous to abandon the coast, 
and Olano set about constructing a caravel out of the wreck 
of the ships, for the purpose, as he said, of returning to His¬ 
paniola, though many suspected it was still his intention to 
persist in the enterprise. Such was the state in which the 
four seamen had foimd Olano and his party; most of them 
living in miserable cabins, and destitute of the necessaries of 
life. 

The tidings that Nicuesa was stiU alive put an end to the 
sway of Olano. Whether he had acted with truth or perfidy, 
he now manifested a zeal to relieve his commander, and im¬ 
mediately dispatched a brigantine in quest of him, which, 
guided by the four seamen, arrived at the island in ^e way 
&at has been mentioned. 

CHAPTER IV. 

When the crew of the brigantine and the companiOTis of 
Nicuesa met, they embraced each other with tears, for the 
hearts even of the rough mariners were subdued by the spr- 
rows they had undergone, and men are rendered kind to each 
other by a community of suffering* The brigantine had 
brought a quantity of palm-nuts, and of such other articles of 
iESsd as they had been able to procure along the coast. These 
femished. Spaniards devoured with such voracity that 
was obliged to interfere, lest they should injure 
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themselves. Nor was tlie supply of fresh, water less grateM 
to their parched and fevered palates. 

When sufficiently revived, they all abandoned the desolate 
island, and set sail for the river Belen, exulting as joyfully as 
if their troubles were at an end, and they were bound to a 
haven of dehght, instead of merely changing the scene of suf¬ 
fering, and encountering a new variety of horrors. 

In the meantime Lope de Olano had been diligently pre¬ 
paring for the approaching interview with his commander, by 
persuading his fellow officers to intercede in his behalf, and to 
place his late conduct in the most favourable light. He had 
need of their intercessions. Nicuesa arrived, burning with 
indignation. He ordered him to be instantly seized and 
punished as a traitor, attributing to his desertion the ruin of 
the enterprise and the sufferings and death of so many of his 
brave followers. The fellow captains of Olano spoke in his 
favour, but Nicuesa turned indignantly upon them: “You do 
well,’’ cried he, “to supplicate mercy for him; you, who 
yourselves have need of pardon! You have participated in 
his crime, why else have you suffered so long a time to elapse 
without compelling him tc send one of the vessels in search of 
me 

The captains vindicated themselves by assurances of their 
belief in his having foundered at sea. They reiterated their 
supplications for mercy to Olano; drawing the most affecting 
pictures of their past and present sufferings, and urging the 
impolicy of increasing the horrors of their situation by acts of 
severity. Nicuesa at length was prevailed upon to spare his 
victim, resolving to send him, by the first opportunity, a pri¬ 
soner to Spain. It appeared, in truth, no time to add to the 
daily blows of fate that were thinning the number of Ms fol¬ 
lowers. Of the gallant armament of seven hundred resolute 
and effective men that had sailed with them from San Do¬ 
mingo, four hundred had already perished by various miseries, 
and, of the survivors, many could scarcely be said to live. 

CHAPTER V. 

The first care of Nicuesa, on resuming the general com¬ 
mand, was to take measures for the relief of Ms people, who 
w’ere perishing with famine and disease. All those who were 
in health, or who had strength sufficient to bear the least 
fatigue, were sent on foraging parties, among the fields and 
villages of the natives. It was a service of extreme peril| 
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ft«r the Indians of this part of the coast were fierce and war* 
Kke, and were the same who had proved so formidable to 
Cblnmbus and his brother, when they attempted to found s 
settlement in this neighbourhood. 

Many of the Spaniards were slain in these expeditions. 
Even hf they succeeded in collecting provisions, the toil of 
bringing them to the harbour was worse to men in their en¬ 
feebled condition, than the task of fighting for them; for they 
were obliged to transport them on their backs, and, thus 
heavily laden, to scramble over rugged rocks, through almost 
impervious forests, and across dismal swamps. 

Harassed by these perils and l^tigues, they broke forth into 
murmurs against their commander, accusing him, not merely 
of xndijBference to their sufferings, but of wantonly imposing 
severe and unnecessary tasks upon them out of revenge for 
their having neglected him. 

The genial temper of Nicuesa had, in fact, been soured by 
disappointment; and a series of harassing cares and evils had 
rendered him irritable and impatient; but he was a cavalier 
of a generous and honourable nature, and does not appear to 
have enforced any services that were not indispensable to the 
common safety. In hat, the famine had increased to*sach a 
d^?^, that, we are told, thirty Spaniards having on one 
occasion found the dead body of an Hidian in a state of decay, 
were driven by hunger to make a meal of it, and were so 
inlBcted by the horrible repast, that not one of them survived.* 
. Disheartened by these miseries, Nicuesa determined to 
abandon a place which seemed destined to be the grave of 
l^paniards, Embarkii^ the greater part of his men in the 
two brigantines, and 3ie caravel which had been built by 
dano, he set sail eastward in search of some more £a,vourable 
situation for his settlement. A number of men remained 
behind, to await the ripening of some maize and vegetables 
which they had sown. These he left under the command o* 
Alonzo Nunez, whom he nominated his alcalde mayor* 

When Nicnesa had coasted about four leagues to the east, a 
Oenoese sailor, who had been with Columbus in his last 
voyage, mformed him that there was a fine harbour sbme- 
W&re in that ne^hbourhood, which had pleased the old 
admiral so highly, that h€^ had given it the name of Puerto 
JB^lo. He added, that they might know the harbour ly an 
half buried in the sand, which Columbus had left 
' ft.. * Henera» Hist. Ind* decad. i. and viii cap, 2. 

2 F 
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there; near t.; which was a fountain of remarkablv coo! anil 
sweet water, springing up at the foot of a large "tree. Ki- 
cuesa ordered search to be made along tlie coast, and at length 
they found the anchor, the fountain, and the tree. It 'was 
the same harbour which bears the name of Porto Bello at the 
present day. A number of the crew were sent on shore in 
search of provisions, but were assailed by the Indians; and, 
being too weak to wield their weapons with their usual 
prowess, were driven back to the vessels with the loss of 
several slain or wounded. 

^ Dejected at these continual misfortunes, Nicuesa continued 
his voyage seven leagues farther, until he came to the harbour 
to_ which Columbus had given the name of Puerto de Basti- 
mientos, or Port of Provisions. It presented an advan¬ 
tageous situation for a fortress, and was surrounded by a 
fruitful country. Kicuesa resolved to make it his abiding place. 
“ Here,’’ said he, “ let us stop, m el nomhre de DiosT (in 
the name of God). His followers, with the superstitious 
feeling under which men in adversity are prone to interpret 
everythi ng into omens, persuaded themselves that there w^as 
favourable augury in ins words, and called the harbour 
“ Nombre de Dios,” which name it afterwards retained. 

Nicuesa now landed*, and drawing bis sword, took solemn 
possession in the name of the Catholic sovereigns. He im¬ 
mediately began to erect a fortress, to protect his people 
gainst the attacks of the savages. As this was a case of 
exigency, he exacted the labour of every one capable of ex¬ 
ertion. The Spaniards, thus equally distressed by famine 
and toil, forgot their jGavourable omen, cursed the place as 
fated to be their grave, and called down imprecations on the 
head of iheir commander, who compelled them to labour 
w'hen ready to sink with hunger and debility. Those mur¬ 
mured no less who were sent in quest of food, which was 
only to be gained by fatigue and bloodshed; for whatever they 
collected they had to transport from great distances, and they 
were frequently waylaid and assaulted by the Indians, 

When he could spare men for the purpose, Nicu^ dis¬ 
patched the caravel fur those whom he had left at the river 
Helen. Many of them had perished, and the survivors had 
been reduced to such famine at times, as to eat all kinds 
of reptiles, \mtil a part of an alligator was a banquet to 
Aem. On mustering all his forces when thus united, Nieuesa 
found that but one hundred emaciated and dejected wretches 
remained. 
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He dispatched the caxavelto Hispaniola, to bring a quantity 
of bacon which he had ordered to have prepared there, but it 
never returned. He ordered Gonzalo de Badajos, at the head 
of twenty men, to scour the country for provisions, but the 
Indians bad ceased to cultivate; they could do wilb little food, 
gmd could subsist on the roots and wild fruits of the forest. 
The Spaniards, therefore, found deserted villages and barren 
fields, but lurking enemies at every defile. So deplorably 
were they reduced by their sufferings, that at length there 
were not left a sufficient number in health and strength to 
mount guard at night, and the foilress remained without 
sentinels. Such was the desperate situation of this once gay 
and gallant cavalier, and of his brilliant armament, which 
but a few months before had sailed from San Domingo, 
flushed with the consciousness of power, and the assui-ance 
that they had the means of compelling the favours of fortune. 

It is necessary to leave them for awhile, and tuni our at¬ 
tention to other events, which will ultimately be found to 
bear upon their destinies. 

CHAPTER VI.—[1510.] 

In calling to mind the narimtive of the last expedition of 
Alonzo de Ojeda, the reader will doubtless remember the 
Bswhelor Martin Fem^dez de Enciso, who was inspired by 
t^t adventurous cavalier with an iH-staiTed passion fer colo¬ 
nizing, and freighted a vessel at San Domingo with reinforce¬ 
ments and supines for the settlement at San Sebastian; 

■Wien the Bachelor was on the eve sailing, a number of 
the loose hat^ers-on of the colony, and men encumbered 
with debt^ concerted to join his* ship from the coast and the 
outpo]^. Their creditors, however, getting notieO of thefr 
intention, kept a close watch upon eyrerj one that? went on 
board while in the harbour, and obtained an armed vessel 
from the admiral Don Diego Columbus, to escort* the enter- 
prisii^ Bachelor clear of the island; One man, however, 
contrived to ^ude these precautions, and^ as he after^tods 
rose to great importance, it is pr<q)er to notice hhn« pa^cu- ' 
larly. His name was Vasco Nunez de Balboa. He a 
native of Seres de los Caballeros, and of a noble timugh im- 
TOveri^ed family. He had been te?ought up in the Service ef 
Don Pedio Puerto Carrero, Lord of MogUer, «md he aftel^- 
warda enlisted among the adventurers who accompanied 
lij^de Bastides in his voyage of dfecsov^. 
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m Ms Latin decades, speaks of him. by tbe appeEation of 
egre^us digladiator,” wMcb has been interpreted by some 
as a skilful swordsman, by others as an adroit fencing-master. 
He intimates, also, that he was a mere soldier of fortune, of 
loose prodigal habits; and the circumstances under which he 
is first introduced to us justify this character. He had fixed 
himself for a time in Hispaniola, and undertaken to cultivate 
a farm at the town of Salvatierra, on the sea-coast, but in a 
little time had completely involved himself in debt. The ex¬ 
pedition of Euciso presented him with an opportunity of 
escaping from his embarrassments, and of indulging Ms ad¬ 
venturous habits. To elude the vigilance of his creditors and 
of the armed escort, he concealed Mmself in a cask, which 
was conveyed from his farm on the sea-coast on board of the 
vessel, as if containing provisions for the voy^e. When the 
vessel was fairly out at sea, and abandoned by the escort, 
Vasco Nunez emeiged like an apparition from his cask, to the 
great surprise of Enciso, who had been totally ignorant of 
the stratagem. The Bachelor was indignant at being thus 
outwitted, even though he gained a recruit by the deception; 
and, in the first ebullition of his wrath, gave the fb^tive 
debtor a very rough reception, threatening to put him on 
shore on the first uninhabited island they should encounter. 
Vasco Nunez, however, succeeded in pacifying him, “ for 
Grod,” says the venerable Las Casas, “ reserved him for 
greater things.” It is probable the Bachelor beheld in him 
a man well fitted for his expedition, for Vasco Nunez was in 
the prime and vigour of his days, tall and muscular, sea¬ 
soned to hardships, and of intrepid spirit. 

Arriving at the main-land, they touched at the fatal har¬ 
bour of Carthagena, the scene of the sanguinary conflicts of 
Ojeda and Nicuesa with the natives, and of the death of the 
brave Juan de la Cosa. Enciso was ignorant of those events, 
having bad no tidings from those adventurers since their 
departure from San Domingo; without any hesitation, there¬ 
fore, he landed a number of Ms men to repair his boat, wMch 
was damaged, and to procure water. While the men were 
working upon the boat, a multitude of Indians gathered at a 
distance, well armed and with menacing aspect, sounding 
their shells and brandishing their weapons. The experience 
they had had of the tremendons powers of the strangers, 
however, rendered them cautious of attacking, and for fiiree 
they hovered in tMs manner about the Spaniards, me 
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latter being obliged to keep C30iitumally on the alert. At 
length two of the Spaniards ventured one day from the main 
body to fill a water-cask from the adjacent river. Scarcely 
had they reached the margin of the stream, when eleven 
savages sprang from the thickets and surrounded them, bend¬ 
ing their bows and pointing their arrows. In this way they 
stwd for a moment or two in fearful suspense, the Indians 
refraining from discharging their shafrs, but keeping them 
constantly pointed at their breasts. One of the Spaniards 
attempted to escape to his comrades who were repairing the 
boat, Jmt the other called him back, and, understanding some¬ 
thing of the Indian tongue, addressed a few amicable words 
to the savages. The latter, astonished at being spoken to in 
their own language, now relaxed a little, from their fierceness, 
and demanded of the strangers who they were, who were their 
leaders, and what they sought upon their shbres. The Spaniard 
replied that they were harmless people, who came from other 
lands, and merely touched there tiirou^h necessity, and he 
wondered that they should meet them with such hostility; he 
at the same time warned them to beware, as there would 
come many of his countrymen well armed, and would wreak 
terrible vengeance upon them for any mischief they might 
do. While they were thus parleying, the Bachelor Enciso, 
hearing that two of his men were sun*ounded by the savages, 
sallied instantly from his ship, and hastened with an armed 
fince to their rescue. As he approached, however, the 
Spaniard who had held the parley made him a signal that the 
natives were pacific. In fact, the latter had supposed that 
this was a new invasion of Ojeda and Nicuesa, and had thus 
arrayed themselves, if not to take vengeance for past out¬ 
rages, at least to defend their houses from a second desolation. 
When they were convinced, however, that these were a totally 
different band of strangers, and without hostile intentionsv 
their animosity was at an end, they threw by their weapons^ 
and came forward with the most confiding frankness. During 
the whole time that the Spaniards remained there, they 
treated them with the greatest friendship, supplying them 
with bread made from maize, with salted ^h, and with the 
fermented and spirituous beverages common along that coasts 
Such was the magnanimous conduct of men who were con¬ 
sidered among the most ferocious and warlike of these savage, 
nations; and who, but recently, had beheld their shomfi 
invaded, their villages ravaged and burnt, and rheir fri^iiii 
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and relations butchered, without regard to age or sex, by 
the countrymen of these very strangers. When we recall 
the bloody and indiscrirainate vengeance wreaked upon this 
people by Ojeda and his foUowei's for their justifiable resist¬ 
ance of invasion, and compare it with their placable and 
considerate spirit when an opportunity for revenge presented 
itself, we confess we feel a momentary doubt whether the 
arbitrary application of savage is always applied to the 
right party. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Not long after the arrival of Enciso at this eventful harbour, 
he was surprised by the circumstance of a brigantine entering, 
and co min g to anchor. To encounter a European sail in these 
almost unknown seas was always a singular and striking oc¬ 
currence, but the astonishment of the Bachelor was mingled 
with alarm when,* on boarding the brigantine, he found it 
manned by a number of the men who had embarked with 
C^eda. His first idea was, that they had mutinied against 
their commander, and deserted with the vessel. The feelings 
of the magistrate were aroused within him by the suspicion, 
and he determined to take his first step as alcalde mayor, by 
seizing them and inflicting on them the severity of the kw. 
He altered his tone, however, on conversing with their re* 
solute commander. This was no other than Francisco Pizarro, 
whom Ojeda had left as his locum tenens at San Sebastian, 
and who showed the Bachelor his letter patent, signed by that 
unfortunate governor. In fact, the little brigantine contained 
the sad remnant of the once vaunted colony. x4fter the de¬ 
parture of Ojeda in the pirate ship, his followers, whom he 
had left behind under the command of Pizarro, continued in 
the fortress until the stipulated term of fifty days had expired. 
Receiving no succour, and hearing no tidings of Ojeda, they 
then determined to embark and sail for Hispaniola; hut here 
an unthought-of difilcuity presented itself, they were seventy 
in number, and the two brigantines which had been left with 
them were incapable of taking so many. They came to the 
forlorn agreement, therefore, to remain until famine, sickness, 
and the poivsoned arrows of the Indians should reduce their 
number to the capacity of the brigantines. A brief spac^ 
of time was sufficient for the purpose. They then prepared 
for the voyage. Four mares which had been kept alive, as 
terrors to the Indians, were killed and salted for sea-stores. 
Then taking whatever other articles of provisions remained, ‘ 
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they embarked and made sail. One brigantine “was com¬ 
manded by Pizarro, the other by one Valenzadla. 

They had not proceeded fax when, in a storm, a sea struck 
the crazy vessel of Valenzuela with such violence as to cause 
it to founder with all its crew. The other brigantine was So 
near that the mariners witnessed the struggles of their drown¬ 
ing companions, and heard their cries. Some of the sailors, 
with the common disposition to the marvellous, declared that 
they beheld a great whale, or some other monster of the deep, 
strike the vessel with its tad, and either stave in its sides or 
shatter the rudder so as to cause the shipwreck.* The sur- 
%'iving brigantine then made the best of its way to the harbour 
of Carthagena, to seek provisions. 

Such was the disastrous account rendered to the Bachelm: 
by Pizarro, of his destined jurisdiction. Enciso, however, was 
of a confident mind and sanguine temperament, and trusted to 
restore all things to order and prosperity on his arrival. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The bachelor Enciso, as has been shown, was a man of the 
sword as well as of the robe; having doubtless imbibed a 
passion for military exploit from his intimacy with the dis¬ 
coverers. Accordingly, while at Carthagena, he was visited 
by an impulse of the kind, and undertook an enterprise that 
would have been worthy of his friend Ojeda, He had been 
told by the Indians that about twenty-five leagues to the 
west lay a province called Zenu, the mountains of which 
abounded with the finest gold. This was washed down by 
torrents during the rainy season, in such quantities, that the 
natives stretched nets across the rivers to catch the largest 
particles; some of which were said to be as large as eggs* 

^ The idea of taking gold in nets captivated the imagina¬ 
tion of the Bachelor, and his cupidity was still more excited 
by fiirther accounts of this wealthy province. He was txdd 
that Zenu was the general pkee of sepulture of the Indian 
tribes througlmut the country, whither they brought their 
d^d, and buried them, according to their custmn, decorated 
with their most precious ornaments. 

It appeared to him a matter of course, therefore, that 
there must be an immense accumulation of riches in the 
Indian tombs, from ihe golden ornaments that had been 
buried with the dead through a l<mg series of generationa 
* Herrera, Histr Ind., decad. i. lib, vii, cap. 
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Fired witli the thouglit, lie detemimed to make a foray into 
ibis province and to sack the sepulclires! Neither did he 
feel any compunctions at the idea of plundering the dead, 
considering the deceased as pagans and infidels, who had for¬ 
feited even the sanctuary of the grave, by having been buried 
according to the rites and ceremonies of their idolatrous 
religion. 

Enciso, accordingly, made sail from Carthagena, and landed 
with his forces on the coast of Zenu. Here he was promptly 
opposed by two caciques, at the head of a large band of 
warriors. The Bachelor, though he had thus put on the 
soldier, retained sufidcient of the spirit of his former calling 
not to enter into quarrel without taking care to have the law^ 
on his side; he proceeded regular^, therefore, according to 
the legal form recently enjoined by the crown. He caused 
to be read and interpreted to the caciques the same formula 
used by Ojeda, expounding the nature of the Deity, the 
supremacy of the pope, and the right of the Catholic sove¬ 
reigns to all these lands, by virtue of a grant from hh 
holiness. The caciques listened to the whole very atten¬ 
tively and without interruption, according to the laws o. 
Indian courtesy. They then replied, that as to the assertion 
that there was but one God, the sovereign of heaven and 
earth, it seemed to them good, and that such must be the 
case; but as to the doctrine that the pope was regent of tht 
world in place of God, and that he had made a grant of their 
country to the Spanish king, they observed that the pope 
must have been drunk to give away what was not his, and 
the king must have been somewhat mad to ask at his hands 
what belonged to others. They added, that they were lords 
of those lands and needed no other sovereign, and if this 
king should come to take possession, they would cut ofP his 
head and put it on a pole; that being their mode of dealing 
with their enemies. As an illustration of this custom, they 
pointed out to Enciso the very uncomfortable spectacle of a 
row of grisly heads impaled in the neighbourhood. 

Nothing daunted either by the reply or the illustration, the 
Bachelor menaced them with war and slavery as the conse- 
qmmces of their refusal to believe and submit. They replied 
by threatening to put his head upon a pole as a representa¬ 
tive of ids sovereign. The Bachelor, having furnished them 
with the law, now proceeded to the commentary. He at¬ 
tacked the Indians, routed them, and took one of the caciques 
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prisoner, but in the skirmish two of his men were slightly 
wounded with poisoned arrows, and died raving with torment.^ 
It does not appear, however, that Ids crusade against the 
sepulchres was attended with any lucrative advantage. Per¬ 
haps the experience he had received of the hostility of the 
natives, and of the fatal effects of their poisoned arrows, pre¬ 
vented his penetrating into the land, with his scanty force. 
Certain it is, the reputed wealth of Zenu, and the tale of its 
fishery for gold wititi nets, remained unascertained and uncon¬ 
tradicted, and were the cause of subsequent and disastrous 
enterprises. The Bachelor contented himself with his victory, 
and returning to his ships, prepared to continue his voyage 
, for the seat of government established by Ojeda in the Gulf of 
\.Uraba. 

CHAPTER IX. 

\ It was not without extreme difficulty, and the preremp- 
t^Vy exercise of his authority as alcalde mayor, that Enciso 
pi^^vailed upon the crew of Pizarro to return with him to the 
fiited shores of San Sebastian. He at length arrived in sight 
of the long-wished-for seat of his anticipated power and au¬ 
thority ; but here he was doomed, like his principal, Ojeda, to 
meet with nothing but misfortune. On entering the harbour 
his vessel struck on a rock on the eastern point. The rapid 
currents and tumultuous waves rent it to pieces ; Ihe crew 
escaped with great difficulty to the brigantine of Pizarro; a 
litde fiour, cheese and biscuit, and a small part of the arms 
were saved, but the horses, mares, swine and all other colonial 
supplies were swept away, and the unfortunate Bachelor be¬ 
held the proceeds of several years of prosperous litigation 
swallowed up in an instant. 

His dream of place and dignity seemed equally on the point 
of vanishing; for, on landing, he found the fortress and its 

* The above anecdote is related by the Bachelor Enciso himself, in a 
geographical work entitled /Sfuma de QeographiOt which ho publ^hed 
in Grille, in 1519. As the reply of the poor savages conta^ som^ 
thing of nataral l<^ic, we give a part of it as reported by the Bachelor. 
^ Bespondieron me: qne ^ lo qne dezia que no avia sino nn dios y que 
este govemaba el cielo y la tiena, y que era senior de todo, que lea 
pareeia y que asi debia ser; pero que en lo que dezia que el papa 
^ seflor de todo el universo en lugar de dios, y que ri avia fecho 
merced de aquella tierra al rey de Castilla; dixeron que el papa de- 
bieza estar boiacho quando lo Mzo, pues daba lo que no era suyo, y que 
rey que pedia y tomava tam merc^ dabia ser algun loco pues pedia 
qiteera de otxos, 
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adjacent houses mere heaps of ruins, having been destroyed 
with fire by the Indians. 

* For a few days the Spaniards maintained themselves with 
palm-nuts, and with the flesh of a kind of wild swine, of 
which they met with several herds. These supplies failing, 
the Bachelor sallied forth with a hundred men to forage the 
country. They were waylaid by three Indians, who discharged 
all the arrows in their quivers with incredible rapidity, 
w’ounded several Spaniards, and then fled with a swiftness 
that defied pursuit. The Spaniards returned to the harbour 
in dismay. Ail their dread of the lurking savages and their 
})oisoned weapons revived, and they insisted npon abandoning 
a place marked out for disaster. 

The Bachelor Enciso was himself disheartened at the situa 
tion of this boasted capital of San Sebastian;—but whither 
could he go where the same misfortunes might not attend 
Mmr In this moment of doubt and despondency, Yasco 
Nunez, the same absconding debtor who had been smuggled 
on board in the cask, stepped forward to give counsel. He 
informed the Bachelor that several years previous he had 
sailed along that coast with Bodrigo de Bastides. They had 
explored the whole Gulf of IJraba; and he weU remembered 
an Indian village situated on the western side, on the banks of 
a river which the natives called Darien. The country around 
was fertile and abundant, and was said to possess mines of 
gold; and the natives, though a warlike race, never made use 
of poisoned weapons. He offered to guide the Bachelor to 
this place, where they might get a supply of provisions, and 
even found their colony. 

The Spaniards hailed the words of Yasco Nunez as if re¬ 
vealing a land of promise. The Bachelor adopted his advice, 
and, guided by him, set sail for the village, determined to 
eject the inhabitants and take possession of it as the seat of 
government. Arrived at the river, he landed^ put his men 
in martial array, and marched along the banks. The place 
was governed by a brave cacique named Zemaco. He sent 
off the women and ebildren to a place of safety, and, posting 
himself with five hundred of his warriors on a height, pre¬ 
pared to give the intruders a warm reception. The Bachelor was 
a discoverer at all points, pious, daring and rapacious. On be¬ 
holding this martial array, he recommended himself and his 
followers to God, making a vow in their name to “ Our Lady 
^f Antigua,'" whose image is adored with great devotion in 
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Serille, tiiat tiie first chureh and town whicli they built sbould 
be dedicated to her, and that they would make a pilgrimage 
to Seville to offer the spoils of the heathen at her shrine. 
Having thus endeavoured to propitiate the favour of Heaven, 
and to retaia the holy Virgin in his cause, he next proceeded 
to secure the fidelity of las followers. Doubting that they 
might have some lurking dread of poisoned arrows, he ex¬ 
act^ from them all an oath that they would not turn their 
backs upon the foe, whatever might happen. Never did 
warrior enter into battle with more preliminary forms and 
covenants than the Bachelor Enciso. All these points bmng 
arranged, he assumed the soldier, and attacked the enemy 
with such valour, that, though they made at first a show of 
fierce resistance, they were soon put to flight, and many of 
them slain. The Bachelor entered the village in triumph, 
took possession of it by unquestionable right of conquest, and 
plundered all the hamlets and houses of the surrounding 
country; collecting great quantities of food and cotton, with 
bracelets, anklets, plates and other ornaments of gold, to the 
value of ten thousand casteUanos.* His heart was wonder¬ 
fully elated by his victory and his booty; his followers, also, 
after so many hardships and disasters, gave themselves up to 
joy at this turn of good fortune, and it was unanimously 
agreed that the seat of government should be established in 
this village; to which, in fulfilment of his vow, Enciso gave 
the name of Santa Maria de la Antigua del Darien. 

CHAPTER X. 

The Bachelor Enciso now entered upon the exercise of 
his civil functions as alcalde mayor, and lieutenant of the 
absent governor, Ojeda. His first edict was stem and pe- 
rmptory; he forbade all trafficking with the natives for gold, 
on private account, under pain of death. This was in con¬ 
formity to royal command; but it was little palatable to men 
who h^ engaged in the enterprise in the hopes of enjoymg 
free trade, lawless liberty, and golden gains. They muramred 
among themselves, and insinuated that Hnciso intended to. re¬ 
serve all the profit to himseli Vasco Nufiez was the first to 
take advantage of the general discontent. He had risen to 
Cp^quence among hS fellow-adventurers, from having 
gmded them to this place, and from his own intrinsic quali¬ 
fies, being hardy, hold, and intelligent, and posseasiiig the 
^ Equivalent to a preset sum o' &S,259 didlais. 
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random spirit and open-lianded generosity common to a 
soldier of fortune, and calculated to dazzle and deliglit the 
multitude. 

He bore no good will to the Bachelor, recollecting his 
threat of landing him on an uninhabited island, when he es¬ 
caped in a cask from San Domingo. He soi^ht, therefore, to 
make a party against him, and to unseat him from his com¬ 
mand. He attacked him in his own way, with legal weapons, 
questioning the legitimacy of his pretensions. Ihe boundary 
line, he observed, which separated the jurisdiction of Ojeda 
and Nicuesa, ran through the centre of the Gulf of Uraba. 
The village of Darien lay on the western side, which had been 
allotted to Nicuesa. Enciso, therefore, as alcalde mayor, 
and lieutenant of Ojeda, could have no jurisdiction here, and 
his assumed authority was a sheer usurpation. 

The Spaniards, already incensed at the fiscal regulations of 
Enciso, were easily convinced; so with one accord they re- 
fiised alleigance to him; and the unfortunate Bachelor found 
the chair of authority to which he had so fondly and anxiously 
aspired, suddenly wrested from under him, before he had well 
time to take his seat. 

CHAPTER XL 

To depose the governor had been an easy matter, for most 
men are ready to assist in pulling down; but to choose a snq- 
cessor was a task of far more di6Sculty. The people at first 
agreed to elect mere civil magistrates, and accordingly ap¬ 
pointed Vasco Nufiez and one Zenndio as alcaldes, together 
with a cavalier of some merit of the name of Valdivia, as regi- 
dor. They soon, however, became dissatisfied with this 
arrangement, and it was generally considered advisable to vest 
the authority in one person. Who this person should be, was 
now the question. Some proposed Xicuesa, as they were 
within his province; others were strennons for Vasco Nnfiez. 
A violent dispute ensued, which was carried on with such 
heat and obstinacy, that many, anxious for a quiet life, de¬ 
clared it would be better to reinstate Enciso until the pleasure 
of the king should be known. 

In the height of these factious altercations, the Spaniards 
were aroused one day by the thundering of cannon from the 
opposite side of the gulf, and beheld columns of smoke rising 
from the hills. Astonished at signals of civilized man on 
these wild shores, they replied in the same manner, and in a 
short time two ships were seen standing across the gulf. They 
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proved to be aa armament commanded by one Rodrigo del 
Oolmenares, and were in search of Nicuesa with supplies. 
They had met with the usual luck of adventurers on this 
disastrous coast, storms at sea, and savage foes on shore, and 
many of their number had fallen by poisoned arrows, Col- 
menares had touched at San Sebastian to learn tidings of 
Nicuesa: but finding the fortress in ruins, had made sisals, 
in hopes of being heard by the Spaniards, should they be yet 
lingering in the neighbourhood. 

The arrival of Colmenares caused a temporary suspension 
of the feuds of the colonists. He distributed provisions 
among them, and gained their hearts. Then, representing the 
legitimate right of Nicuesa to the command of all that part of 
the coast as a governor appointed by the king, he persuaded 
the greater part of the people to acknowledge his authority. 
It was generally agreed, therefore, that he should cruise along 
the coast in search of Nicuesa, and that Diego de Albitez, and 
an active member of the law, called the Bachelor Corral, 
should accompany him as ambassadors, to invite that cavalier 
to come and assume the government of Darien. 

CHAPTER XIL 

Roeeigo be CoiiMENABES proceeded along the coast to 
the westward, looking into every bay and harbour, but for a 
Imig time without success. At leng^ one day he discovered 
a brigantine at a small island in the sea. It was part of the 
armament of Nicuesa, and had been sent out by him to forage 
for provisions. By this vessel he was piloted to the port of 
Nombre de Dios, the nominal capital of the unfortunate 
governor, but which was so surrounded and overshadowed by 
finests, that he might have passed by without noticing it. 

The arrival of Colmenares was welcomed with transports 
and tears of joy. It was scarcely possible for him to recog¬ 
nize the once buoyant and brilliant Nicuesa in the squalid and 
dgected man before him. He was living in the most abject 
misery. Of all his once gallant and powerM band of followers, 
but sixty men remained, and those so feeble, yellow, emaciated, 
and woebegone, that it was piteous to behold them.’*^ 

* The harbour of Xombre de Dios continued for a long time to pre¬ 
sent iraces of the sufiTerings of the Spaniards. We are told by Herrera, 
tiiat several years after the time here mentioned, a band of eighty 
^pmsh soldiers, commanded hy Gonzalo de Badajos, arrived in the 
with an intention of penetrating into the interior. They foiuul 
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ColmeDares distributed food among them, and told tibeis 
that he had come to conTey them to a plenteous country, and 
one rich in gold. When Nicuesa heard of the settlement at 
Darien, and that the inhabitants had sent for him to come and 
govern them, he was as a man suddenly revived from death- 
All the spirit and munificence of the cavalier again awakened 
in him. He gave a kind of banquet that very day to Colme- 
nares and the ambassadors, from the provisions brought in the 
ship. He presided at his table with his former hilarity, and 
displayed a feat of his ancient office as royal carver, by hold¬ 
ing up a fowl in the air, and dissecting it with wonderful 
adroitness. 

Well would it have been for Nicuesa had the sudden buoy¬ 
ancy of his feelings carried him no further ! but adversity had 
not taught him prudence. In conversing with the envoys 
about the colony of Darien, he already assumed the tone of 
governor, and began to disclose the kind of policy with which 
he intended to nde. When he heard that great quantities of 
gold had been collected and retained by private indi¬ 
viduals, his ire was kindled. He vowed to make them refund 
it, and even talked of punishing them for trespassing upon the 
privileges and monopolies of the crown. This was the very 
error that had unseated the Bachelor Enciso from his govern¬ 
ment, and it was a strong measure for one to threaten who 
as yet was governor but in expectation. The menace was not 
lost upon the watchful ambassadors Diego de Albitez and the 
Bachelor Corral. They were put stiU more on the alert by 
a conversation held that very evening with Lope de Olano, 
who was stiH detained a prisoner lor his desertion, but who 
found means to commune with the envoys, and to preju¬ 
dice them against his unsuspecting commander. “ T^e 
warning,” said he, “ by my treatment. I sent relief 
to Nicuesa and rescued him from death when starving on a 
desert island. Behold my recompense. He repays me with 
imprisonment and chains. Such is the gratitude the people 
of Darien may look for at his hands!” 

The subtle Bachelor Corral and his fellow envoy laid these 
there the ruined fort of Nicuesa, together with sculls and bones, and 
crosses erected on heaps of stones, dismal mementos of his followers 
who had perished of hunger; the sight of which struck such horror and 
dismay into the hearts of the soldiers that they would have abandoned 
their enterprise, had not their intrepid captain immediately sent awaj 
the ships, and thus deprived them of the means of retreatii^. Her 
rera-j decad, xi. lib. i 
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matters to heart, and took their measures accordingly. They 
huTried to depart before Nicuesa, and setting all sail on their 
carayel, hastened back to Darien. The moment they arrived 
they summoned a meeting of the principal inhabitants. “ A 
blessedchange-we have made,” said they, “in summoning this 
Diego de Nicuesa to the command! We have called in the 
stork to take the rule, who will not rest satisfied until he has 
devoured us.” They then related, with the usual exaggera¬ 
tion, the imguarded threats which had fallen firom Nicuesa, 
and instanced his treatment of Olano as a proof of a tyrannous 
and ungrateful disposition. 

The words of the subtle Bachelor Corral and his associate 
produced a violent agitation among the people, especially 
among those who had amassed treasures which would have to 
be refunded. Nicuesa, too, by a transaction which almost 
destroys sympathy in bis favour, gave time for their passions 
to ferment. On his way to Darien he stopped for several 
days among a group of small islands, for the purpose of 
capturing Indians to be sold as slaves. While committing 
outrages against humanity, he sent forward Juan de 
Cayzedo in a boat to announce his coming. His messeii^r 
had a private pique against him, and played him false. He 
assured the people of Darien that all they had been tdd by 
their envoys concerning the tyranny and ingratitude of Nicuesa 
was truethat he treated his followers with wanton severity; 
that he took fi-om them* all they won in battle, saying that me 
were his rightful property; and that it was his inten¬ 
tion to treat the people of Darien in the same manner. 
“What folly is it in you,” added he, “being your own 
masters, and in such fi:ee condition, to send for a tyrant to rule 
ovOT you!” 

The people of Darien were convinced by this concurring* 
testimony, and confounded by the overwhelming evil they had 
^us invoked upon their heads. They had deposed Enciso* 
Ibr his severity, and they had thrown themselves mtn the 
power of one who threatened to be ten times more severe! 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa observed their perplexity and con¬ 
sternation. He drew* them one by one apart, and conversed 
with them in private. “You. are cast down in heart,” said, 
he, “ and so you might well be, were the evil beyond hll cure, 
do not despair; there is an efibctual relief, and you hold 
your hands. K you have committed an, error in inviting 
Sabimsa to Darien, it is easily remedied by not receiving him 
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wlie:i he comes I” The obviousness and simplicity of the nw 
medy struck every mind, and it was unanimously adopted. 

CHAPTER XTTI. 

While this hostile plot was maturing at Darien, the im- 
suspecting Nicuesa pursued his voyage leisurely and serenely, 
and arrived in safety at the mouth of the river. On ap¬ 
proaching the shore he beheld a multitude, headed by Vasco 
Nufiez, waiting, as he supposed, to receive him with all due 
honour. He was about to land when the public procurator, 
or attorney, called to him with a loud voice, warning him not 
to disembark, but to return with all speed to his government 
at Nombre de Dios, 

Nicuesa remained for a moment as if thunderstruck by so 
tmlooked-for a salutation. When he recovered his self-pos¬ 
session, he reminded them that be had come at their own 
request; he entreated, therefore, that he might be allowed 
to land and have an explanation, after which he would be 
ready to act as they should think proper. His entreaties only 
provoked insolent replies, and threats of violence should he 
venture to put foot on shore. Night coming on, he was 
obliged to stand out to sea, but returned the next momh^, 
hoping to find this capricious people in a different mood. 

There did, indeed, appear to be a favourable change, for he 
was now invited to land. It was a mere stratagem to get him 
in their power, for no sooner did he set foot on shore than the 
multitude rushed forward to seize him. Among his many 
bodily endowments, Nicuesa was noted for swiftness of foot. 
He now trusted to it for safety, and, throwing off the dignity 
of governor, fled for his life along the shore, pursued by the 
rabble. He soon distanced his pursuers, and took refuge in 
the woods. 

Vasco Nunez de Balboa, who was himself a man of birth, 
seeing this high-bred cavalier reduced to such extremity, and 
at the mercy of a violent rabble, repented of what he had 
done. He had not anticipated such popular fury, and endea¬ 
voured, though too late, to allay the tempest he had raised. 
He succeeded in preventing the people from pursuing Nicuesa 
into the forest, and then endeavoured to mollify the vindictive 
rage of his fellow-alcalde, Zamudio, w^hose hostility was 
quickened by the dread of losing his office, should the new 
governor be received; and who was supported in his boister¬ 
ous conduct by the natural love of the multitude for what are 
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^ed "strong measures/’ Nicuesa now held & larley with 
die populace, throngh the mediation of Vasco Nunez. Ho 
b^^ed that, if they would not acknowledge him as governor, 
they would at least admit him as a companion. This they 
refused, saying, that if they admitted him in one capacity, 
he would end by attaining to the other- He then implored 
that, if he could be admitted on no other terms, they would 
treat him as a prisoner, and put him irons, for he would 
rather die among them than return to Nombre de Dios, to 
perish of famine, or by the arrows of the Indians. 

It was in vain that Vasco Nunez exerted his eloquence to 
obtain some grace for this unhappy cavalier; his voice was 
drowned by the vociferations of the multitude. Among these 
was a noisy, swaggering fellow named Francisco Benitez, a 
great talker and jester, who took a vulgar triumph in the dis¬ 
tresses of a cavalier, ^d answered every plea in his behalf with 
scoffs and jeers. He was an adherent of the alcalde Zamudio, 
and tmder his patronage felt emboldened to bluster: his voice 
was ever uppermost in the general clamour, until, to the ex¬ 
postulations of Vasco Nunez, he replied by merely bawling, 
with great vociferation, " No, no, no!—^we will receive no 
such a fellow among us as Nicuesa 1” The patience of Vasco 
Nunez was exhausted j he availed himself of his authority as 
alcalde, and suddenly, before his feUow-magistrate could in¬ 
terfere, ordered the brawling ruffian to be rewarded with a 
hundred lashes, which were taled out roundly to him upon 
the ^shoulders.* 

Seeing that the fury of the populace was not to be pacified, 
he sent word to Nicuesa to retire to his brigantine, ^d not 
to venture on shore until advised by him to do so. The coun¬ 
sel ^ fimitiess. Nicuesa, above deceit himself, suspected it 
not in others. He retired to his brigantines, it is tone, but 
suffered himself to be inveigled on shore by a deputation pro 
fessing to come on the part of the public, with offers to re¬ 
instate him as governor. He had scarcely landed when he 
was set upon by an armed band, headed by the hase-minded 
Zamudio, who seized him and compelled him, by menaces of 
death, to swear that he would immediately depart, and make 
no d^y in any place until he had presented himself before 
the king and eouncii in Castile. 

In vain Nicuesa reminded ^em that he was governor of 
territory and representative of the king, and that tiiev 
* Las Casas, Hist. Ihd., lib. ii oap, 

» 1 
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iTOTe guility' of treason in thus opposing him; in vain ho 
appealed to their humanity, or protested before God against 
their cruelty and persecution. The people were in that state 
of tumult when they are apt to add cruelty to injustice. Not 
content with expelling the discarded governor from their 
shores, they allotted him the worst vessel in the harbour; an 
old, crazy brigantine, totally unfit to encounter the perils and 
labours of the sea. 

Seventeen followers embarked with him ; some being of his 
household and attached to his person; the rest were volun¬ 
teers, who accompanied him out of respect and sympathy. 
The frail bark set sail on the 1st of March, 1511, and steered 
across the Caribbean sea for the island of Hispaniola, but was 
never seen or heard of more ! 

Various attempts have been made to penetrate the mystery 
that covers the fate of the brigantine and its crew. A 
rumour prevailed some years afterwards, that several Spaniards 
wandering along the shore of Cuba, found the following in- 
scri-ption carvTd on a tree:— 

Aqui fenecid el desdichado Nicuesa.* 

Hence it was inferred that he and his followers had landed 
there, and been massacred by the Indians. Las Casas, how¬ 
ever, discredits this story. He accompanied the first Spaniards 
who took possession of Cuba, and heard nothing of the fact, 
as. he most probably would have done had it really occurred. 
He imagines, rather, that the crazy bark was swallowed up 
by the storms and currents of the Caribbean sea, or that the 
crew perished with hunger and thirst, having been but 
scantily supplied with provisions. The good old bishop adds, 
with &e superstitious feeling prevalent in that age, that a 
short time before Nicuesa sailed from Spain on Ms expedition, 
an astrologer warned him not to depart on the day he had ap¬ 
pointed, or under a certain sign; the cavalier replied, how¬ 
ever, that he had less confidence in the stars than in God who 
made them. “ I recollect, moreover,” adds Las Casas, 

that about this time a comet was seen over tMs island of 
Hispaniola, which, if I do not forget, was in the shape of a 
sword: and it was said that a moii warned several of those 
about to embark with Nicuesa, to avoid that captain, for the 
heavens foretold he was destined to be lost.. The ^ime, how¬ 
ever,” he concludes, “might he said of Alonzo de Ojeda, 
whxi sailed at the same time, yet returned to San Domingo and 
died in his bed.”f 

* Here perilled ths imfoxtim&te Klcuesa. f Las Casa^ ut sup. ea». 
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TASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA, 

DISCOVERER OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

CHAPTER I. 

Wfc liave traced the disastrous fortunes of Alonzo de Ojeda 
and Diego de Nicuesa;—^we have now to record the story ol 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, an adventurer equally daring, far 
more renowned, and not less unfortunate, who in a manner 
Tose upon their ruins. 

When the bark disappeared from view which bore the ill- 
starred Nicuesa from the shores of Darien, the community 
relapsed jnto factions, as to who should have the rule. The 
Bachelor Enciso insisted upon his claims as paramount, but 
met with a powerful opponent in Vasco Nunez, who had 
become a great favourite with the people, ficm his frank and 
fearless character, and his winning affability. In fact, he 
was peculiarly calculated to manage the fiery and fectious’yet 
generous and susceptible nature of his countrymen; for the 
Spai^ds, though proud and resentful, and impatient in¬ 
dignity or restraint, are easily dazzled by valour, and won by 
courtesy and kindness. Vasco Nunez had the external requi- 
Sites also to captivate the multitude. He was now about 
Hurty-five years of age; tall, well formed and vigorous, 
wi^ reddish hair, and an open, prepossessing countenance! 

office of alcalde, while it clothed him with influence and 
ii^portance, tempered those irregular and dissolute habits he 
H^htbave indulged whfle a mere soldier of fortune; and 
im superior talent soon gave him a complete ascen^cy oyer 
kis <^ckl colleague Zamudio. He was thus enabled to set 
oa: foot a vigorous opposition to Enciso. Still be proceeded 
according to the forms of law, and summoned the Bachelor 
to trial, on the charge of nsuiping the powers of alcalde 
^yor, im the mere appointment of Alonzo de Ojeda, whose 
jurisdi^on did not extend to this province. 

Enc^ was an able lawyer, and pleaded his cause skilfully* 
but his claims were, in feet, frllacious, and, had they not been 

he h^ to deal with men who cared little for law; who had 
hem irritated by his 1^ exactions, and who were disposed 
to be governed by a man of the sword rather than of the robe 
He was readily found guilty, therefore, and thrown into pri- 
«^andaB his proper^ was confiscated.* This was a vioLit 
aadrasl% exeeafeed; Imtjiffitice seemed to grow 

2z2 
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and wild when transplanted to the wilderness of the New 
World. StiU there is no place where wTOng can he committed 
with impunity; the oppression of the Bachelor Enciso, though 
exercised under the forms of law, and in a region remote from 
the pale of civilized life, redounded to the eventM injury ol 
Vasco Nunez, and contributed to blast the fruits of that 
ambition it was intended to promote. 

The fortunes of the enterprising Bachelor had indeed run 
strangely counter to the prospects with which he had embarked 
at San Domingo; he had become a culprit at the bar instead 
of a judge upon the bench; and now was left to ruminate in 
a prison on the failure of his late attempt at general connnand. 
His friends, however, interceded warmly in his behalf, and at 
length obtained his release from confinement, and permission 
for him to return to Spain. Vasco Nunez foresaw that the law¬ 
yer would be apt to plead his cause more effectually at the court 
of Castile than he had done before the partial and prejudiced 
tribunal of Darien. He prevailed upon his fellow-alcalde 
Zamudio, therefore, who was implicated with him in the late 
transactions, to return to Spain in the same vessel wdth the 
Bachelor, so as to be on the spot to answer his charges, and 
to give a favourable report of the case. He was also instructed 
to set forth the services of Vasco Nunez, both in guiding the 
colonists to this place, and in managing the affairs of the 
settlement; and to dwell with emphasis on the symptoms of 
great riches in the surrounding country. 

The Bachelor and the alcalde embarked in a small caravel; 
and, as it was to touch at Hispaniola, Vasco Nunez sent his 
confidential friend, the regidor Valdivia, to that island to 
obtain provisions and recruits. He secretly put into his hands 
a round sum of gold as a present to Miguel de Pasamonte, the 
royal treasurer of Hispaniola, whom he knew to have great 
credit with the king, and to be invested with extensive powers, 
craving at the same time his protection in the New World, 
and his influence at court. 

Having taken these shrewd precautions, Vasco Nufiez saw 
the caravel depart without dismay, though bearing to Spain 
his most dangerous enemy; he consoled himself, moreover, 
with the reflection that it likewise bore off his fellow-alcalde 
Zamudio, and thus left him in sole command of the colony. 

CHAPTEB 11. 

Vasco Ntjitez now exerted himself to prove his capacity 
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for the government to which he had aspired; and as he knew 
that no proof was more convincing to Eling Ferdinand than 
ample remittances, and that gold covered all sins in the New 
World, his first object was to discover those parts of the 
conntry which most abounded in the precious metels. Hearing 
exaggerated reports of the riches of a province about thirty 
leagues distant, called Coyba, he sent IVancisco Pizarro with 
six men to explore it. 

The cacique Zemaco, the native lord of Darien, who che¬ 
rished a bitter hostility against the European intruders, and 
hovered with his warriors about the settlement, received notice 
<^this detachment firom his spies, and planted himself in am¬ 
bush to waylay and destroy it. The Spaniards had scarcely 
jaoceeded three leagues along the course of the river when a 
host of savages burst upon them jfrom the surrounding thickets, 
uttering fiightfiil yells, and discharging showers of stones and 
arrows. Pizarro and his men, though sorely bruised and 
wounded, rushed into the thickest of the foe, slew many, 
wounded more, and put the rest to flight; but fearing another 
assault, made a precipitate retreat, leaving one of their com¬ 
panions, Francisco Heman, disabled on the field. They 
arrived at the settlement crippled and bleedii^ ; but when 
Vasco Nniiez heard the particulars of the action, his anger 
was roused against PizaiTo, and he ordered him, though 
wounded, to return immediately and recover the disabled man. 
*‘Let it not be said, for shame,’’ said he, “that Spaniards fled 
befinre savages, and left a comrade in their hands! ” Pizarro 
the rebuke, returned to the scene of combat, and brought 
0 S Francisco Heman in safety. 

Nothing havii^ been heard of Nicuesa since his departure, 
Vasco Nufiez dispatched two brigantines for those followers 
of that unfortunate adventurer who had remained at Nomln'e 
de Dios, They were overjoyed at being rescued from their 
fiodcm situation, and conveyed to a settlement where there 
was some prospect of comfortable subsistence. The brigan^ 
tines, in coasting the shores of the Isthmus, picked up two 
Spaniards, dad in painted skins, and looking as wild as 
native Indians. These men, to escape some punishment, had 
fled from the ship! of Nicuesa about a year and half before, 
and taken refrige with Careta, the cacique of Coyba. The 
savage chiefrain had treated them with hospitable kindness; 
^hdr first return for which, now that they found themselves 
their countrymen, was to advise the latter to invade 
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cacique in his dwelling, where they assured them they 
would find immense booty. Finding their suggestions listened 
to, one of them proceeded to Darien, to serve as a guide to 
any expedition that might he set on foot; the other returned 
to the cacique, to assist in betraying him. 

Vasco Nunez was elated by the intelligence received through 
these vagabonds of the wilderness. He chose a hundred and 
thirty well-armed and resolute men, and set off for Coyba. 
The cacique received the Spaniards in his mansion with the 
accustomed hospitality of a savage, setting before them meat 
and drink, and whatever his house afforded; but when Vasco 
Nufiez asked for a large supply of provisions for the colony, he 
declared that he had none to spare, his people having been 
prevented from cultivating the soil by a w^ar which he was 
waging with the neighbouring cacique of Ponca. The Spanish 
outcast who had remained to betray his benefactor, now took 
Vasco Nufiez aside, and assured hm that the cacique had an 
abundant hoard of provisions in secret; he advised him , how¬ 
ever, to seem to believe his words, and to make a pretended 
departure for Darien with his troops, but to return in the night 
and take the village by surprise. Vasco Nunez adopted the 
advice of the traitor. He took a cordial leave of Oareta, and set 
off for the settlement. In the dead of the night, however, when 
the savages were buried in deep sleep, Vasco Nunez led his 
men into the midst of the village, and, before the inhabitants 
could rouse themselves to resistance, made captives of Careta, 
his wives, and children, and many of his people. He discovered 
also the hoard of provisions, with which he loaded two brigan¬ 
tines, and returned with bis booty and his captives to Daiien. 

"When the unfortunate cacique beheld his family in chains, 
and in the hands of strangers, his heart was wrung with 
despair; “What have I done,” said he to Vasco Nunez, “that 
thou sbouldst treat me thus cruelly ? None of thy people 
ever came to my land that were not fed, and sheltered, and 
treated with loving kindness. When thou earnest to my 
dwelling, did I meet thee with a javelin in my hand ? Did I 
not set meat and drink before thee, and welcome thee as a 
brother ? Set me free, therefore, with my family and people, 
and we will remain thy friends. We will supply thee with 
provisions, and reveal to thee the riches of the land. Dost 
thou doubt my faith ? Behold my daughter, I give her to 
thee as a pledge of friendship. Take her for thy wife, and 
be assured of the fidelity of her family and her people 
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Vasco Niifiez felt ihe force of these words, and knew the 
Smportance of forming a strong alliance among, the natives. 
The captive maid, also, as she stood trembling and dejected 
before him, fonnd great favour in his eyes, for she was young 
and beautiful. He granted, therefore, the prayer of the 
cacique, and accepted his dax^hter, enga^g, moreover, to 
aid ^e fiither against his enemies, on condition of his furnish¬ 
ing provisions to the colony. 

Careta remained three days at Darien, during which time 
he was treated with the utmost kindness. Vasco Nuflez took 
him on board of his ships, and showed him every part of them. 
He displayed before him also the war-horses, with their 
armour and rich caparisons, and astonished him with the 
thunder of artillery. Lest he should be too much daunted by 
these warlike spectacles, he caused the musicians to perform 
a harmonious concert on their instruments, at which the 
cacique was lost in admimtion. Thus having impressed him 
with a wonderful idea of the power and endowments of his 
new allies, he loaded him with presents, and permitted him 
to depart.* 

Careta returned joyfully to his territories, and his daughter 
remained with Vasco Nunez, willingly for his sake giving up 
her family and native home. They were never married, but 
die considered herself his wife, as she really was, according 
to the usages of her own country; and he treated her with 
fondness, lowing her gradually to acquire great influence 
him. To his aflection for this damsel, his ultimate ruin 
js in some nfecasure to be ascribed. 

CHAPTER III. 

Vasco Nunez kept bis word with the father of his Indian 
beauty. Taking wi^ him eighty men, and his companion in 
Brms Rodrigo Enriquez de Colmenares, he repaired by sea to 
Coyba, the province of the cacique. Here landing, he invaded 
tile territories of Ponca, the great adversary of Careta^ imd 
obliged him to take refuge in the mountains. He then ra- 
vag^ his lands, and sacked his villages, in which he found 
^considerable booty. Returning to Coyba, where he was joy- 
fldly entertained by Careta, he next made a dBtiendly visit to 
the adjacent provinee ^ Gomagre, which was undmr the sway 
of a cacique, of the same name, who had ^00 flghti-Pg 

his command. 

• I^Har^,dec8dilcap.Tt 
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Tim proTmce was situated at tlie f(X)t of a lofty mountam 
m a beautiful plain, twelve leagues in extent. On tbe ap. 
proach of Vasco Nunez, tbe cacique came forth to meet him, 
attended by seven sons, all fine young men, the ofispring of 
his various wives. He was followed by his principi cMefs 
and warriors, and by a multitude of his people. The Spaniardii 
were conducted with great ceremony to the village, where 
quarters were assigned them, and they were furnished with 
abundance of provisions, and men and women were appointed 
to attend upon them. 

The dwelling of the cacique surpassed any they had yet 
Seen for magnitude, and for the skill and solidity of the archi¬ 
tecture. It was one hundred and fifty paces in length, and 
eighty in breadth, founded upon great logs, surrounded with 
a stone wall; while the upper part was of wood work, cu¬ 
riously interwoven, and wrought with such beauty as to cause 
surprise and admiration. It contained many commodious 
apartments. There were store rooms also; one fiUed with 
bread, with venison, and other provisions; another with 
various spirituous beverages, which the Indians made from 
maize, from a species of the palm, and from roots of different 
kinds. There was also a great hall in a retired and secret 
part of the building, wherein Comagi'e preserved the bodies 
of his ancestors and relatives. These had been dried by the 
fire, so as to free them from corruption, and afterwards 
wrapped in mantles of cotton, richly wrought and ihterwoven 
with pearls and jewels of gold, and with certain stones held 
precious by the natives. They were then hung about the 
hall with cords of cotton, and regarded with great reverence, 
if not with religious devotion. 

The eldest son of the cacique was of a lofty and generous 
spirit, and distinguished above the rest by his superior intel¬ 
ligence and s^acity. Perceiving, says old Peter Martyr, 
that the Spaniards were a “ wandering kind of men, living 
only by shifts and spoil,” he sought to gain favour for himseli 
a)id family by gratifying their avarice. He gave Vasco 
Nunez and Colmenares, therefore, 4000 ounces of gold, 
wrought into various ornaments, together with sixty slaves, 
captives taken in the wars. Vasco Nnnez ordered one-fifth 
of the gold to be weighed out and set apart for the crown, 
and the rest to be shared among his followers. 

The divis on of the gold took place in the porch of the 
dwelling of Comagre, in the presence of the youthful cadqito 
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Imd made the gift. As the Spaniards were weighing it 
out, a violent quarrel arose among them as to the size and 
value of the pieces which fell to their respective shares. The 
hi^h-minded savage was disgusted at this sordid brawl among 
beings whom he had regarded with such reverence. In the 
first impulse of his disd^, he struck the scales with his fist, 
and scattered the glittering gold about the porch. “ Why,’* 
said he, “ should you quarrel for such a trifle? If this gold 
is indeed so precious in your eyes, that for it alone you 
abandon your homes, invade the peaceful lands of others, and 
expose yourselves to such sufferings and perils, I will tell you 
of a region where you may gratify your wishes to the utmost. 
Behold those lofty mountains,” continued he, pointing to the 
south; “beyond these lies a mighty sea, which may be 
discerned from their summit. It is navigated by people who 
have vessels almost as large as yours, and furnished, like 
them, with sails and oars. All the streams which flow down 
the southern side of those mountains into that sea, abound in 
gold; and the kings who reign upon its borders eat and drink 
out of golden vessels. Gold, in fiict, is as plentiful and com¬ 
mon among those people of the south as iron is among you 
^ttiniards.” 

Vasco Nunez inquired eagerly as to the means of penetrat¬ 
ing to this sea and to the opulent regions on its shores. 

** The task,” replied the prince, is difficult and dangerous. 
You must pass through the territories of many powerful 
cadques, who will oppose you with hosts of warriors. Some 
parts of the mountains axe infested by fierce and cruel can¬ 
nibals, a wandering, lawless race: but, above all, you will 
have to encounter the great cacique Tubanami, whose terri- ' 
tories are at the distance of six days’ journey, and more rich 
in gold than any other province; this cacique -will be sure tp 
come forth against you with a mighty force. To accomplish 
your enterprise, therefore, will require at least a thousand 
men amed like those who follow you.” 

youthful cacique gave him farther information on the 
subject, collected from various captives taken in batflle, and 
from one of his own nation, who had been for a long time in 
captivity to Tuba namA , the powerfrd cacique of the golden 
leahn. He moreover offered to prove the sincerity of his 
words by accompanying Vasco Nunez, in any expedition to 
those parts, at the head of his fathcris warriors. 

waiE the flrst inthuatioii receive by Vasco Nunes of 
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the Pacific Ocean and its golden realms, and it had an im* 
mediate effect upon his whole character and conduct. This 
hitherto wandering and desperate man had now an enter¬ 
prise opened to his ambition, which, if accomplished, would 
elevate him to fame and fortune, and entitle him to rank 
among the great captains and discoverers of the earth. 
Henceforth the discovery of the sea beyond the mountains 
was the great object of his thoughts, and his whole spirit 
seemed roused and ennobled by the idea. 

He hastened his return to Darien, to make the necessary 
preparations for this splendid enterprise. Before departing 
from the province of Comagre he baptized that cacique by 
the name of Don Carlos, and performed the same ceremony 
upon his sons and several of his subjects;—thus singularly 
did avarice and religion go hand in hand in the conduct of 
the Spanish discoverers. 

Scarcely had Vasco Nunez returned to Darien when the 
Regidor Valdivia arrived from Hispaniola, but with no more 
provisions than could be brought in his small caravel. These 
were soon consumed, and the general scarcity continued. It 
was heightened by a violent tempest of thunder, lightning, 
and rain, w’hich brought such torrents from the mountains 
that the river swelled and overflowed its banks, laying waste 
all the adjacent fields which had been cultivated. In this 
extremity, Vasco Nunez dispatched Valdivia a second time to 
Hispaniola for provisions. Animated also by the loftier views 
of his present ambition, he wrote to Don Diego Columbus, 
who governed at San Domingo, informing him of the intel¬ 
ligence he had received of a great sea and opulent realms 
beyond the mountains, and entreating him to use his influence 
with the king that one thousand men might be immediately 
furnished him for the prosecution of so grand a discovery. 
He sent him also the amount of fifteen thousand crowns in 
gold, to be remitted to the king as the royal fifths of what had 
already been collected undei' his jurisdiction. Many of his 
followers, likewise, forwarded sums of gold to be remitted to 
their creditors in Spain. In the meantime, Vasco Nunez 
prayed the admiral to yield him prompt succour to enable 
him to keep his footing in the land, representing the difficulty 
he had in maintaining, with a mere handful of men, so I'ast 
a country in a state of subjection. 
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CHAPTER IV.—[1512.] 

Whi3;e Vasco Nunez awaited the result of this mission of 
Valdivia, his active disposition prompted foraging excursions 
into the surrounding country. 

Among various rumours of golden realms in the interior of 
this unknown land, was one concerning a province called 
Dobayba, situated about forty feagues distant, on the bonks 
of a great river which emptied itself, by sever^ mouths, into 
a comer of the Gulf of Uraba. 

This province derived its name, according to Indian tra¬ 
dition, from a mighty female of the olden time, the mother of 
tibe god who created the sun, and moon, and all good things. 
She had power over the elements, sending thunder and light¬ 
ning to lay waste the lands of those who displeased her, but 
showering down fertility and abundance upon the possessions 
of her faithful worshippers. Others described her as having 
been an Indian princess, who once reigned among the moun¬ 
tains of Dobayba, and was renowned throughout the land for 
her supernatural power and wisdom. Aflei her death, divine 
honours were paid her, and a great temple was erected for 
her wordiip. Hither the natives repaired from far and near^ 
a kind of pilgrimage, bearing offeiings of their moi^ 
valuahle effects. The caciques who ruled over distant t«r. 

also sent golden tributes, at certain times of the year, 
to be ^posited in this temple, and slaves to be sacrificed at 
i^ shrine. At one time, it was added, this worship fell into 
disuse, the pilgrimages were discontinued, and the caciques 
ne^ected to send their tributes; whereupon the deity, as a 
pu^hment, inflicted a droi^ht upon the country. The 
spiring and foimtains failed, Sie rivers were dried up; the 
inhabitants of the mountains were obliged to descend into the 
where they di^ed pits and wells, but these likewise 
a great part of the nations perished with thirst. 
remainder hastened to propitiate the deity by tributes 
sacrifices, and thus succeeded in averting her displeasur^. 
In consequence of offerings of the kind, made for generatioip^ 
all parts of the country, the temple was said to be fill^ 
with tre^ure, and its walls to be covered with golden gifts,* 
In addition to the tale of this temple, the Indians gave mar- 
y^ous accoimts of the general wealth of this province, de^ 
(faring that it abounded with mines of gold, the veins oi! 

^ Martyr, decad. iii, ciqk, 6 . Idem, decad. viL cap. lOt, 
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winch reached from the dwelling of the cacique to the borders 
of his dominions. 

To penetrate to this territory, and above all to secure the 
treasures of the golden temple, was an enterprise suited to 
the adventurous spirit of the Spaniards. Vasco Nunez chose 
one hundred and seventy of his hardiest men for the purpose. 
Embarking them in two brigantines and a number of canoes, 
he set sail firom Darien, and, after standing about nine leagues 
to the east, came to the mouth of the Rio Grande de San 
Juan, or the Great River of St. John, also called the Atrato, 
which is since ascertained to be one of the branches of the 
river Darien, Here he detached Rodrigo Enriquez de Col- 
menares with one-third of his forces, to explore the stream, 
while he himself proceeded with the residue to another branch 
of the river, which he was told flowed from the province of 
Dobayba, and which he ascended, flushed with sanguine 
expectations.* 

His old enemy Zemaco, the cacique of Darien, however, 
had discovered the object of his expedition, and had taken 
measures to disappoint it; repairing to the province of Do¬ 
bayba, he had prevailed upon its cacique to retire at the 
approach of the Spaniards, leaving his country deserted. 

Vasco Nunez found a village situated in a marshy neigh¬ 
bourhood, on the banks of the river, and mistook it for the 
residence of the cacique: it was silent and abandoned. There 
was not an Indian to be met with from whom he could obtain 
any information about the coxmtry, or who could guide him 
to the golden temple. He was disappointed, also, in his 
hopes of obtaining a supply of provisions, but he found 
weapons of various kinds hanging in the deserted houses, and 
gathered jewels and pieces of gold to the value of seven 

* In recording this expedition, the author has followed the old 
Spanish narratives, written when the face of the country was bnt little 
known, and he was much perplexed to reconcile the accounts given 
numerous streams with the rivers laid down on modem maps. By a 
clear and judicious explanation, given in the recent work of Bon Manuel 
Josef Quintana, it appears that the different streams explored by Vasco 
Nufiez and Colmenares were all branches of one grand river, which, 
descending from the mountains of the interior, winds abont in crystal 
streams among the plains and morasses bordering the bottom of the 
great Gulf of Darien, and discharges itself by various mouths into the 
gulph. In fact, the stream which ran by the infant city of Santa Maria 
de la Antigua was but one of its branches, a fact entirely unknown to 
Tasco Knflez and his cMupaniona. 
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^ousaiid Castellanos. Disconraged by the savage look of toe 
surrounding wilderness, which was perplexed by deep in> 
rasses, and having no guides to aid him in exploring it, he 
put all the booty he had collected into two large canoes, and 
his way back to the Gulf of Uraba. Here he was as¬ 
sailed by a violent tempest which nearly wrecked his two 
brigantines, and obliged him to throw a great part of their 
cargoes overboard. The two canoes containing the booty 
were swallowed up by the raging sea, and all their crews 
perished. 

Thus baffled and tempest-tost, Vasco Nunez at length 
succeeded in getting into what is termed the Grand River, 
which he ascended, and rejoined Colmenares and his detach¬ 
ment, They now extended their excursions up a stream 
which emptied itself into the Grand River, and which, from 
the dark hue of its waters, they called Rio Negro, or the 
Black River. They also explored certain other tributary 
streams, branching from it, though not without occasional 
skirmishes with the natives. 

Ascending one of these minor rivers with a part of his men, 
Vasco Nunez came to the temtories of a cacique named Abi- 
beyba, who reigned over a region of marshes and shallow lakes. 
The habitations of the natives were built amidst the branch€» 
of immense and lofty trees. They were large enough to con¬ 
tain whole frmily connections, and were constructed partly of 
wood, partly of a kind of wicker-work, combining strength 
and pliability, and yielding nniiyured to the motion of the 
luanches when agitated by the wind. The inhabitants as¬ 
cended to them, with great agility, by light ladders, formed of 
great reeds spht through the middle, for the reeds on this 
eoast grow to the thickness of a man’s body. These ladders 
they £*ewup after them at night, or in case of attack. These 
habitations are well stocked with provisions; but the fer¬ 
mented beverages, of which these people had always a supply, 
were bidied in vessels in the earth, at the foot of the tree, 
lest they should be rendered turbid by the rocking of the 
houses. Close by, also, were the canoes with which they 
navigated the rivers and ponds of their marshy country, and 
ISedlowed their main occupation of fishing. 

the approach of the Spaniards, the Indians took refiige 
m their tree-built castles, and drew up the ladders. The 
^mer called upon them to descend and to fear nothing. 
Ppem this the cacique replied, entreating that he might not 
^ molested seeing he had done them no iiyury. They 
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threatened, unless he came down, to fell the trees, or to set 
Sre to them and burn him and his wives and children. Hie 
caeique was disposed to consent, but was prevented by the 
entreaties of his people. Upon this the Spaniards prepared 
to hew down the trees, but were assailed by showers of stones. 
They covered themselves however wdth their bucklers, as 
sail^ the trees ’vugorously with their hatchets, and soon com¬ 
pelled the inhabitants to capitulate. The cacique descended 
with his wife and two of the children. The first demand cd 
the Spaniards was for gold. He assured them he had none; 
for, having no need of it, he had never made it an object 
of his search. Being importuned, however, he said that if he 
were permitted to repair to certain mountains at a distance, he 
would in a few days return, and bring them what they desired, 
lliey permitted him to depart, retaining his wife and children 
as hostages, but they saw no more of the cacique. After 
remaining here a few days and regaling on the provisions 
which they found in abundance, they continued their foraging 
expeditions, often opposed by the bold and warlike natives, 
and suffering occasional loss, but indicting great havoc on 
their opposers. 

Having thus overrun a considerable extent of country, and 
no grand object presenting to lure him on to further enter¬ 
prise, Yasco Nufiez at length returned to Darien vith the 
spoils and captives he had taken, leaving Bartolome Hmtado 
with thirty men in an Indian village on the Bio N^gro, or 
Black Biver, to hold the country in subjection. Thus ter¬ 
minated the first expedition in quest of the golden temple 
of Dohayba, w'hich for some time continued to be a favourite 
c^ject of enterprise among the adventurers of Darien. 

CHAPTEB Y. 

Baetolome Htjetado, being left to his own discretion on 
the banks of the Black Biver, occupied himself occasionally 
in hunting the scattered natives w’ho struggled about the 
surrounding forests. Having in this way picked up twenty- 
four captives, he put them on board of a large canoe, like so 
much five stock, to be transported to Darien and sold as 
slaves. Twenty of his foliow^ers, who were infirm, either from 
wounds or the disease of the climate, embarked also in the 
emioe, so that only ten men remained with Hurtado. 

The great canoe, thus heavily freighted, descended the 
Black Biver slowly, between banks overhung with fiyrestSi 
Zemaoo, the indefatigable cacique of Darien, uas on the 
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watch, and waylaid the ark with four canoes filled with war-* 
fiors, armed with war-clubs, and lances hardened in the fire. 
The Spaniards, being sick, could make but feeble resistance, 
some were massacred, others leaped into the river and were 
drowned. Two only escaped by clinging to two trunks of 
trees that were floating down the river, and covering them- 
sdres with the branches. Reaching the shore in safety, they 
retomed to Bartolome Hurtado with the tragical tidings of 
the death of his followers. Hurtado was so dishearten^ by 
the news, and so dismayed at his own helpless situation, in 
the midst of a hostile country, that he resolved to abandon 
the fatal shores of the Black River, and return to Daiien. He 
was quickened in tiiis resolution by receiving intimation of a 
conspiracy forming among the natives. The implacable 
Zemaco had drawn four other caciques into a secret plan U 
assemble then* vassals and make a sudden attack upon Darien: 
Hurtado hastened with the remnant of his followers to carry 
tidings to the settlement of this conspiracy. Many of the 
inhabitants were alarmed at his intelligence; others tr^ed 
it as a false rumour of the Indians, and no preparations were 
made j^ainst what might be a mere imaginary danger. * 
Fortunately for the Spaniards, among the femiile captives 
owned by Vasco Nunez was an Indian damsel named Falvia; 
to whom, in consequence of her beauty, he had shown great 
and who had become strongly attached to him. Bke 
had a brother amoi^ tlie warriors of Zemaco, who often 
vkited her in secret. In one of his visits, he informed her 
that mi a certain night the settlement would be attacked and 
evmry Spaniard destroyed. He charged her, therefore, to 
hide herseK that night in a certain place until he tiiould 
come to her aid, lest she should be sl^ in the conftision 
the massacre. 

. When her brother was gone, a violent strx^le took {dace 
in the bo^m m the Indian girl, between her feeling for her 
femily and her people, and her affection for Vasco Nunez. 

latter at length prevailed, and she revealed, all that had 
bemi told to her. The Spaniard prevailed on her to send for 
brother undar pretence of aiding her to escape. Having 
him in his powar, he extorted from him all that he knew of 
the designs of the aiemy. His confessions showed what im- 
danger had been lurking round Vasco Nunez ki his 
ap0St unsus^eting moments* Ike prisoner informed Mm 
he had been one of forty Indians sent dome time hekm 
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by tbe cacique Zemaco to Vasco NuSez, in seeming Mendsbipi 
to be employed by bim in cultivating tbe fields adjacent to 
tbe settlement. They bad secret orders, however, to take an 
opportunity, when tbe Spaniard should come forth to inspect 
their work, to set upon him in an unguarded moment, and 
destroy bim. Fortunately, Vasco Nunez always visited the 
fields mounted on his war-horse, and armed with lance and 
target, and tbe Indians were so awed by his martial appear¬ 
ance, and by the terrible animal he bestrode, that they dared 
not attack him. 

Foiled in this and other attempts of the kind, Zemaco 
resorted to tbe conspiracy with which tbe settlement was now 
menaced. Five caciques had joined in the confederacy: 
they bad prepared a hrmdred canoes; amassed provisions.for 
an army; and concerted to assemble five thousand picked 
warriors at a certain time and place; with these they were to 
make an attack on the settlement by land and water, in the 
middle of the night, and to slaughter every Spaniard. 

Having learnt where the confederate chiefs were to be 
found, and where they bad deposited their provision, Vasco 
Nunez chose seventy of his best men well armed, and made 
a circuit by land, while Colmenares, with sixty men, sallied 
forth secretly in four canoes, guided by the Indian prisoner. 
In this way they surprised the general of the Indian army 
and several of tbe principal confederates, and got possession 
of all their provisions, though they failed to capture the for¬ 
midable Zemaco. Tbe Indian general was shot to death with 
arrows, and the leaders of the conspiracy w^ere hanged in 
presence of their captive followers, llie defeat of this deep- 
laid plan, and the punishment of its devisers, spread terror 
throughout tbe neighbouring provinces, and prevented any 
further boslilities. Vasco Nunez, however, caused a strong 
fortress of wood to be immediately erected, to guard against 
any future assaults of the savages. 

CHAPTER VI. 

A coKSiDEKABLE time had now elapsed since the depar- 
ture of Valdivia for Hispaniola, yet no tidings had been re¬ 
ceived from him. Many began to fear that some disaster had 
befallen him; while others insinuated that it was possible 
Doth he and Zamudio might have neglected the objects of 
their mission, and, having appropriated to their own use the 
gold with which they had been intrusted, abandoned the 
colony to its fate. 
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Vasco Nunez Hmself was harassed by these surmises; aikl 

the dread lest the Bachelor Enciso should succeed in pre 
judicihg the mind of his sorereign against him. Impatient of 
this state of anxious suspense, he determined to repair to 
Spain, to communicate in person all that he had heard con- 
cemii^ the Southern Sea, and to ask for the troops necessary 
for its discovery. 

Every one, however, both Mend and foe, exclaimed against 
such a measure, representing his presence as indispensable 
to the safety of the colony, from his great talents as a com¬ 
mander, and the fear entertained of him by the Indians. 

After much debate and contention, it was at length agreed 
that Juan de Ckyzedo and Rodrigo Enriquez de Colmenares 
should go in his |)lace, instructed to make all necessary re- 
paresenxations to the ^dng. Letters were written also, con¬ 
taining extravagant accounts of the riches of the country, 
partly dictated by the sanguine hopes of the writers, and 
partly by the frbles of the natives. The rumoured wealth of 
die province of Dobayba, and the treasures of its golden 
temple, were not fpigotten; and an Indian was taken to Spain 
by the commissioners, a native of the province of Zenn, wWe 
g^d was said to be gathered in nets stretched acro^ the 
mountain streams. To give more wmght to all these stories, 
every <me contributed some portion of gold from bis private 
hoaz^ to be presented to the king in addition to the amount 
arising fr<im his fifths . 

But IRile time had dapsed after the departure of the com- 
missimiers^ when new dimensions brdiiie out in the colony. It 
mas hardly to be expected that a fortuitous assemblage of 
adventurers could remain long tranquil during a time of 
sadering under rulers of questionable authority. Vasco 
Ntmez, it k true, had risen by his courage and abilities; but 
he had risen from among their ranks; he was in a manner of 
their own creation; and they had not become sufSeiently 
accustomed to him as a governor, to forget that he was 
recently but a mere soldier of fortune, and an absconding 
debtor. 


Iheir fectious discontent, however, was directed at first 
i^ainst a favourite of Vasco'Nulte, rather than against him- 
sdfi He had invested Bartolome Hurtado, ^ commander 
# the Black River, with considerable authority in the colony, 
the latter gave great ofience by his oppressive conduct 
hod partioulariy aggrieved % his arrogance 

3 a 
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Alonso Perez de la Eua, a toiicliy cavalier, jealous of liis 
honoar, and peculiarly gifted with the sensitive punctilio of a 
Spaniard. Firing at some indignity, whether real or fancied, 
Alonzo Perez threw h imself into the ranks of the disaffected, 
and was immediately chosen as their leader. Thus backed 
by a faction, he clamoured loudly for the pimishment of 
Hurtado; and, finding his demands unattended to, threw out 
threats of deposing Vasco Nuilez. The latter, with his usual 
spirit and promptness, seized upon the testy Alonzo Perez, 
and threw him into prison, to digest his indignities and cool 
his passion at leisure. 

The conspirators flew to arms to liberate their leader. The 
Mends of Vasco Nuiiez were equally on the alert. The two 
parties drew out in battle array in the public square, and a 
sanguinary conflict was on the point of taking place. 
Fortunately there were some cool heads left in the colony* 
These interfered at the critical moment, representing to the 
angry adversaries that, if they fought among themselves, and 
diminished their already scanty numbers, even the con¬ 
querors must eventually fall a prey to the Indians. 

Their remonstrances had effect. A parley ensued, and, 
after much noisy debate, a kind of compromise was made- 
Alonzo Perez was liberated, and the mutineers dispersed 
quietly to their homes. The next day, however, they were 
again in arms, and seized upon Bartolome Hurtado; but after 
a little while were prevailed upon to set him free. Their 
factious views seemed turned to a higher object. They broke 
forth into loud murmurs against Vasco Nunez, complaining 
that he had not made a fair division of the gold and slaves 
taken in the late expeditions, and threatening to arrest him 
and bring him to account. Above all, they clamoured for an 
immediate distribution of ten thousand Castellanos in goldv 
yet unshared. 

Vasco Nuiiez understood too well the riotous nature of the 
people Tinder Mm, and his own precarious hold on their 
obedience, to attempt to cope with them in this moment of 
turbulence. He shrewdly determined, therefore, to with¬ 
draw flrom the sight of the multitude, and to leave them to 
divide the spoil among themselves, trusting to their own 
strife for Ms security. That very night he sallied forth into 
the coimtry, under pretence of going on a himting expedition. 

The next morning the mutineers found themselves in 
possession of the field. Alonzo Perez, the pragmatical ring- 
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kzider, immediately assumed the command, seconded by the: 
Bachelor Corral. Their first measure was to seize upon the 
ten thousand Castellanos, and to divide them among the mul¬ 
titude, by way of securing their own popularity. The event 
proved the sagacity and forethought of Vasco Nuliez. 
Scarcely had these hotheaded intermeddlers entered upon the 
partition of the gold, than a furious strife arose. Every one 
was dissatisfied vrith his share, considering his merits entitled 
to peculiar recompense. Every attempt to appease the rabble 
only augmented Iheir violence, and in their rage they swore 
that Vasco Nuliez had always shown more judgment and dis¬ 
crimination in his distributions to men of merit. 

The adherents of the latter now ventured to lift up their 
voices; “ Vasco Nuliez,” said they, won the gold by his 
enterprise and valour, and would have shared it with the. 
brave and the deserving; but these men have seized upon it 
by factious means, and would squander it upon their minions.” 
The multitude, who, in fact, atoired the soldier-like qualities 
of Vasco Nuliez, displayed one of the customary reverses of 
popular feeling. The touchy Alonzo Perez, his coadjutor the 
Bachelor Corral, and several other of the ringleaders, were 
seized, put into irons, and confined in the fartress; and Vasco 
Nuliez was recalled with loud acclamations to the settlements 

How long this pseudo-commander might have been able to . 
manage the uMte^y populace, it is impossible to say; but 
just at this juncture two ships arrived from Hispmiola^ 
freighted with supplies, and bringing a reinforcement of one 
hundred and fifty men. They brought also a commission to 
Vasco Nuliez, signed by M^el de Pasamonte, the royal 
treasurer of Hispaniola, (to whom he had sent a private pre¬ 
sent of gold,) constituting him captain-^neral of the colony. 
It is douhtfrl whether Pasamonte possessed the power to 
confer such a commission, though it m affirmed that the king 
had clothed him with it, as a kind of check upon the autho- 
ri^ of the admiral Bon Biego Columbus, then governor of 
Hispaniola, of whose extensive svra-y in the New World the 
monarch was secretly jealous. At any rate, the treasurer 
appears to have acted in full confidence of the ultimate appro-* 
bidion of his sovereign. 

Vasco Nuliez was rejoiced at receiving a commission which 
^othed him with at least the semblance of royal sanction. 
Ubeling more assured in his situation, and being naturally of 
^ g^ierous and forgiving temper, he was easily prevaited 

3 a2 
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Epon, in Ms moment of exultation, to release and pardon 
^onzo Perez, the Baclielor Corral, and the other ringleaders 
of the late commotions ; and for a time the feuds and factions 
of this petty community were lulled to repose. 

CHAPTER YII.—[1513.] 

The temporary triumph of Yasco NuSez was soon overcast 
by tidings from Spain. His late colleague, the alcalde Za- 
mudio, ^vrote him word, that the Bachelor Enciso had carried 
his complaints to the foot of the throne, and succeeded in 
rousing the indignation of the king, and had obtained a sen¬ 
tence in his favour, condemning Yasco Nunez in costs and 
damages. Zamudio informed him in addition, that he would 
be immediately summoned to repair to Spain, and answer in 
person the criminal charges advanced against him on account 
of the harsh treatment and probable death of the unfortunate 
Nicuesa. 

Yasco Nuftez was at first stunned by this intelligence, 
which seemed at one blow to annihilate all Ms hopes and 
fortunes. He was a man, however, of prompt decision and 
intrepid spirit. The information received from Spain was 
private and informal; no order had yet arrived from the 
king; he was still master of his actions, and had control over 
the colony. One brilliant achievement might atone for all 
the past, and fix him in the favour of the monarch. Such an 
achievement was within his reach—-the discovery of the 
southern sea. It is true, a thousand soldiers had been 
required for the expedition, but were he to wait for their 
arrival from Spain, his day of grace would be past. It was a 
desperate t hing to undertake the task with the handful of 
men at bis command, but the circumstances of the case were 
desperate. Fame, fortune, life itself, depended upon the 
successful and the prompt execution of the enterprise. To 
linger was to be lost. 

Yasco Nunez looked round upon the crew of daring and 
reckless adventurers that formed the colony, and chose one 
hundred and ninety of the most resolute, vigorous, and de¬ 
voted to his person. These he armed with swords, targets* 
crossbows, and arquebuses. He did not conceal from them 
the danger of the enterprise into which he was about to lead 
them; but the spirit of these Spanish adventurers was 
always roused by the idea of perilous and extravagant exploit. 
Tot. aid his slender forces, he took with him a numb^ ol 
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MoodiioTmds, which had been found to be terridc allies in 
Indian warfsire. 

The Spanish writers make particular mention of one of 
those anunals, named Leoncico, which was a constant com¬ 
panion, and as it were body-guard of Vasco Nufiez, and de¬ 
scribe him as minutely as they would a fe,vourite warrior. 
He was of a middle size, but immensely strong: of a dull 
yeflow or reddish colour, with a black muzzle, and his body 
was scarred all over with wounds received in innumerable 
battles with the Indians. Vasco Nunez always took hiTn on 
his expeditions, and sometimes lent him to others, receiving 
for his services the same share of booty allotted to an armed 
man. In this way he gained by him in the course of his 
oampai^s upwards of a thousand crowns. The Indians, it is 
said, had conceived such terror of this animal, that the very 
sight’of him was sufficient to put a host of them to flight.* 

In addition to these forces, Vasco Nufiez took with a 
number of the Indians of Darien, whom he had won to hiur^ 
by kindness, and whose services were important, from iheir 
knowledge of the wilderness, aind of the habits and resources 
of savage life. Such was the motley armament that set forth 
from the little colony of Darien, under the guidance of a 
daring, if not desperate commander, in quest of the great 
Paciflc Ocean. 

CHAPTER Vin. 

It was on the 1st of September that Vasco Nunez em¬ 
barked wiffi hisfdllowers in a brigantine and nine large canoes 
or pirogues, followed by the cheers and good wishes of those 
who remained at the settlement. Standing to the north- 
w^tward, he arrived without accident atCoyb^ the dominion 
of Ihe eamque Oareta, whose daughter he had received as a 
pledge of amity. That Indian b^uly had acquired a great 
mfltience over Vasco Nunez, and appears to have cemented 
his friendship with her flither and her people. He was r 
cdved by the cacique with open arms, and furnished 
guides and warriors to aid him in his enterprise. 

Vasco Nunez iefr about half of his men at Cojba^ 
the brigantine and canoes, while he should pf' 
wilderness with the residue. The importance / 
ecpedition, not merely as affecting his own p 
were unfolding a mighty secret of natur^^^ 

^fvessed itself upon hm spirit, and to 
* Ovkdo^ Hist Ind., 
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solemnity to his condnct. Before setting out upon his march, 
he caused mass to be performed, and offered up prayers to 
God for the success of his perilous luideitaking. 

It was on the 6th of ^^eptember that he struck off for the 
mountains. The march was difficidt and toilsome. The 
Spaniards, encumbered with the weight of their armour and 
weapons, and oppressed by the heat of a tropical climate, 
were obliged to climb rocky precipices, and to struggle 
through close and tangled forests. Their Indian allies aided 
them by carrying their ammunition and provisions, and by 
guiding them to the most practicable paths. 

On the 8th of September they arrived at the village oi 
Ponca, the ancient enemy of Careta. The vill^e was lifeless 
and abandoned; the cacique and his people had fled to the 
fastnesses of the mountains. The Spaniards remained here 
several days to recruit the health of some of their number 
who had fallen ilL It was necessary also to procure guides 
acquainted with the mountain wilderness they were approach* 
ing. The retreat of Ponca was at length discovered, and he 
was prevailed upon, though reluctantly, to come to Vasco 
Nunez. The latter had a peculiar facility in winning the 
confidence and friendship of the natives. The cacique was 
soon so captivated by his kindness that he revealed to him in 
secret all he knew of the natural riches of the country. He 
assured him of the truth of what had been told him about a 
great pechry or sea beyond the mountains, and gave him 
several ornaments ingeniously wrought of fine gold, which 
had been broi^ht from the countries upon its borders. He 
told him, moreover, that when he had attained the summit of 
a lofry ridge, to which he pointed, and which seemed to rise 
up to the skies, he would behold that sea spread out far below 
him. 

Animated hy these accounts, Vasco Nunez procured fresh 
ides from the cacique, and prepared to ascend the moun- 
Numhers of his men having fallen ill from fatigue and 
t of the climate, he ordered them to return slowly to 
king with him none hut such as were in robust and 
Ith. 

of September he again set forward through a 
^try, covered with a matted forest, and in- 
turbulent streams, many of which it 
^’jpon rafts. 

‘*mey, that in four ^ys they did nol 
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advance above ten leagues, and in the meantime they suffered 
excessively £rom hunger. At the end of' this time they 
arrived at the provincie of a warlike cacique, named QuaiaquI, 
who was at war with Ponca. 

Hearing that a band of stiungers were entering his terri¬ 
tories, guided by the subjects of his inveterate foe, the cacique 
took ^e field with a large number of warriors, some armed 
with bows and arrows, others with long spears, or with 
double-handed maces of palm wood, almost as heavy and hard 
as iron. Seeing the inconsiderable number of the Spaniards, 
they set upon them with furious yells, thinking to overcome 
them in aii instant. The first discharge of fire-arms, however, 
sti-uck them with dismay. They thought they were con¬ 
tending with demons who vomited forth thunder and lightning, 
especMy when they saw their companions fall bleeding and 
dead beside thenoi, without receiving any apparent blow. They 
took to headlong flight, and were hotly pursued by the Spa¬ 
niards and their bloodhounds. Some were transfixed with 
lances, others hewn down with swords, and many were tom 
to pieces by the dogs, so that Quaraqua and six hundred of 
his warriors were 1^ dead upon the field. 

A brother of the cacique and several chiefs were taken 
prisoners. They were clad in robes of white cotton. Either 
from their effeminate dress, or from the accusations of their 
enemies, the Spaniards were induced to consider them guilty 
of unnatural crimes, and, in their abhorrence and disgust, gave 
them to be tom to pieces by the bloodhounds.* 

It is also afSrmed, that among the prisoners were several 
n^oes, who had b^ slaves to the cacique. The Spaniards, 
we are told, were infinmed by the other captives, that these 
black maa. from a region at no great distance, where 
there was a people of that colour, with whom they were fre¬ 
quently at war. “ These,’* adds the Spanish writer, “ were 
frie first negroes ever found in the New World, and I believe 
no others have since been discovered.” f 

* Hemra, ffist. Ind., decad. i, lib, x. cap. 1. 

t Peter Marijr, in hh third Decade, makes mention of these negro^ 
in the following wordsAbout two days’ journey distant from i^ua- 
laqult is a inhabited only by black moors, exceeding fiereO and 

cr^l. It is suppos^ th^ jn times past certi^ black moors sailed 
thither out of Ethiopia to rob, and that by ^|rwreek, or soine oth^ 
chance, they were driven to these moontains.*' As Hmrtyie Kved md 
wrote at tlte time, he of course related the mere ramour- of t .e 
idiidi all subsequent accounts have dieproved. ;Th^ other 
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After this sanguiaary triiimph, the Spaniards marched ti 
the Tillage of Quaraqua, where they found considerable booty 
in gold and jewels. Of this Vasco Nunez reserved one-fifth 
for the crown, and shared the rest Hberally among his fol¬ 
lowers. The village was at the foot of the last mountain that 
remained for them to climb; several of the Spaniards, how¬ 
ever, were so disabled by wounds received in battle, or so 
exhausted by the fatigue and hunger they had endured, that 
they were unable to proceed. They were obliged, therefore, 
reluctantly to remain in the village, within sight of the moun¬ 
tain-top that commanded the long-sought prospect. Vasco 
Nunez selected fresh guides from among his prisoners, who 
were natives of the province, and sent back the subjects of 
Ponca. Of the band of Spaniards who had set out with him 
in this enterprise, sixty-seven alone remained in suffiicient 
health and spirits for this last effort. These he ordered to 
retire early to repose, that they might be ready to set off at 
the cool and fresh hour of daybreak, so as to reach the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain before the noontide heat. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The day had scarce dawned, when Vasco Nunez and his 
followers set forth from the Indian village, and began to climb 
the height. It was a severe and rugged toil for men so way¬ 
worn ; but they were filled with new ardour at the idea of the 
triumphant scene that was so soon to repay them for all their 
hardships. 

About ten o’clock in the morning they emerged from the 
thick forests through which they had hitherto struggled, and 
arrived at a lofty and airy region of the mountain. The bald 
summit alone remained to be ascended, and their guides 
pointed to a moderate eminence, from which they said the 
southern sea was visible. 

Upon this Vasco Nunez commanded his followers to halt, 
and that no man should stir from his place. Then, with a 
palpitating heart, he ascended alone the bare mountain-top. 
On reaching the summit, the long-desired prospect burst upon 
his view. It was as if a new world were unfolded to him, 
separated from all hitherto known by this mighty barrier of 
mountains. Below him extended a vast chaos of rock and 

who menfioued the circumstance, have probably repeated it from him. 
It most have ariBen from same misrepresentations, and is not entitled 
to credit. 
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foTest^ and green savannas and wandering streams, while at a 
distance the waters of the promised ocean glittered in the 
morning sun. 

At this glorious prospect, Vasco Nunez sank upon his 
knees, and poured out thanks to God for being the first Euro¬ 
pean to whom it was given to make that great discovery. He 
then called his people to ascend: “ Behold, my fiiends/’ said 
he, “ that glorious sight which we have so much desired. 
Let us give thanks to God that he has granted us this great 
honour and advantage. Let us pray to Him to guide and aid 
us to conquer the sea and land which we have dScovered, and 
which Christian has never entered to preach the holy doctrine 
of the Evangelists. As to yourselves, be as you have hitherto 
bemi, Mthful and true to me, and, by the favour of Christ, you 
will become the richest Spaniards that have ever come to the 
Indies; you will render the greatest services to your king that 
ever vassal rendered to his lord; and you will have the 
eternal glory and advantage of all that is here discovered, 
conquered, and converted to our holy Catholic faith.” 

The Spaniards answered this speech by embracing Vasco 
Nunez and promising to follow him to death. Among them 
was a priest, named Andres de Vara, who lifted up his voice 
and chanted Te Deum ^t<db9nt<5<T---the umral anthem of Spanish 
discoverers; the rest, kneeling down, joined in the strain with 
pious enthusiasm and tears of joy, and never did a more sin¬ 
cere oblation rise to the Deity from a sancti^ed altar, than 
frmn that mountain summit. It was indeed one of the most 
sublime discoveries that had yet been made in the New 
Wmld, and must have opened a boundless fiield of conjecture 
to the wondering Spaniards. The imagination ddights to 
picture forth the splendid confusion of their thoughts. Was 
this the great Indian Ocean, studded with precious islands^ 
abounding in gold, in gems, and spices, and bordered by the 
gorgeous cities aud -w^thy marts of the East r or was it some 
lonefy sea, locked up in the embraces of savage, uncultivated 
c^tinents, and never traversed by a bark, excepting the light 
pingue of the savage ? The lattp could hardly be the ease, 
for the natives had told the Spaniards of goldmi realms, and 
pcpulons, and ^werful, and luxurious nations upon its shores. 
Perhaps it mi^t be bordered by various people, civiUzed Axl 
though dififering firom Europe in ihm civilization, who 
^^t have peculiar laws and customs, and arts sciences; 
wim mi^t form, as it were, a world of dieir own, ints3rcom^ 
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miming by tbis mighty sea, and carrying on comnkerce be¬ 
tween their own islands and continents, but who might exist 
in total ignorance and independence of the other hemisphere. 

Such may naturally have been the ideas suggested by the 
sight of this unknown ocean. It was the prevalent belief ot 
the Spaniards, however, that they were the first Christians 
who had made the discovery. Vasco Nunez, therefore, called 
upon all present to vtitness that he took possession of that sea, 
its islands, and surrounding lands, in the name of the sove¬ 
reigns of Castile, and the notaiy of the expedition made a 
testimonial of the same, to which all present, to the number 
of sixty-seven men, signed their names. He then caused a 
fair and tall tree to be cut down and wrought into a cross, 
which was elevated on the spot whence he had first beheld 
the sea. A mound of stones was likewise piled up to serve 
as a monument, and the names of the Castilian sovereigns 
were carved on the neighbouring trees. The Indians beheld 
all these ceremonials and rejoicings in silent wonder, and, 
while they aided to erect the cross, and pile up the mound of 
stones, marvelled exceedingly at the meaning of these mo^ 
numents, little thinking that they marked the subjugation 
of their land. 

The memorable event here recorded took place on the 26th 
of September, 1513 ; so that the Spaniards had spent twenty 
days in performing the journey from the province of Careta 
to the summit of the mountain, a distance which at present, 
it is said, does not require more than six days’ travel. Indeed 
the isthmus in this neighbourhood is not more than eighteen 
leagues in breadth in its widest part, and in some places 
merely seven; hut it consists of a ridge of extremely high 
and rugged mountains. When the discoverers traversed it, 
they had no route but the Indian paths, and often had to 
force their way amidst all kinds of obstacles, both from the 
savage country and its savage inhabitants. In fact, the 
details of this narrative sufificiently account for the slowness 
of their progress, and present an array of difficulties and 
perils, which, as has been well observed, none but those 
“ men of iron” could have subdued and overcome."*^ 

CHAPTER X.—[1513.] 

Having taken possession of the Pacific Ocean and aE its 

Vidas de C^lebres, por Bon Manuel Josef Qnintana, tons 

ii p. 40. 
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tealins from tlie summit of the rnuuntaiii, Vasco Nunez now 
descended with his little band, to seek the regions of reputed 
wealth upon its shores. He had not proceeded far when he 
tame to the province of a warlike cacique, named Chiapes, 
who issuing forth at the head of his warrioi*s, looked with 
scorn upon the scanty number of stra^ling Spaniards, and 
forh^ide them to set foot within his territories. Vasco Nunez 
depended for safety upon his power of striking terror into 
the ignorant savages. Ordering his arquebusiers to the front, 
he poured a volley into the enemy, and then let loose the 
bloodhounds. The flash and the noise of the jSre-arms, and 
the sulphurous smoke which was carried by the wind among 
the Indians, overwhelmed them with dismay. Some fcfl 
down in a panic as though they had been struck by thimder- 
bolts, the rest betook themselves to headlong flight. 

Vasco Nunez commanded his men to refrain from needless 
slaughter. He made many prisoners, and on arriving at the 
village, sent some of them in search of their cacique, accom¬ 
panied by several of his Indian guides. The latter informed 
Chiapes of the supernatural power of the Spaniards, assuring 
hitn that they exterminated with thunder and lightning all 
who dared to oppose them, but loaded all such as submitted 
to them with benefits. They ad\dsed him, therefore, to thro^V 
himself upon their mercy and seek their Mendship. 

The cacique listened to their advice, and came trembling to 
the Spaniards, bringing with him five hundred pounds’ weight 
of wrought gold as a peace offering, for he had already learnt 
the value they set upon that metS. Vasco Nunez received 
him with great kindness, and graciously accepted his gold, 
for which he gave him beads, hawks’-bells, and looking- 
glasses,. making him in his own conceit the ripest potentate 
on that side of the mountains. 

Friendship being thus established between them, Vasco 
Nufiez remained at the vill^e for a few days, sending back 
the guides who had accompanied him from Quaraqul, and 
m-dering his people whom he had left at that place to rejoin 
him. £ 1 . the meantime he sent out thi’ee scouting parties of 
twelve men each» under Franmsco Pizarro, Juan de Escaray', 
and Alonzo Martin de Bon Benito, to explore the surrounding 
oouutry and discover the best route to the sea. Alonzo 
9iartinwas the most successful. After two days’ journey, 
^ came to a beach, where he found two laige canoes lying 
and dry, irlthout any water being in s%ht. While the 
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Spaniards were regarding tliese canoes, and wondering why 
they should be so far on land, the tide, w’^hich rises to a great 
height on that coast, came rapidly in and set them afloat; 
upon this. Alonzo Martin stepped into one of them, and called 
his companions to bear witness that he was the first European 
that embarked upon that sea; his example was followed by 
one Bias de Etienza, who called them likewise to testify that 
he was the second.* 

We mention minute particulars of the kind, as being cha¬ 
racteristic of these extraordinary enterprises, and of the ex¬ 
traordinary people who undertook them. The humblest of 
these Spanish adventurers seemed actuated by a swelling and 
ambitious spirit, which rose superior at times to mere sordid 
considerations, and aspired to share the glory of these gieat 
discoveries- The scouting party having thus explored a 
direct route to the sea-coast, returned to report their success 
to their commander. 

Vasco Nunez being rejoined by his men fi:om Quaraqua, 
now left the greater part of his followers to repose and recover 
from their sickness and fatigues in the village of Chiapes; 
and, taking with him twenty-six Spaniards, well armed, he 
set out on the 29th of September, for the sea-coast, accom¬ 
panied by the cacique and a number of his wamors. The 
thick forests, which covered the mountains, descended to 
the very margin of the sea, surrounding and overshadow¬ 
ing the wide and beautiful bays that penetrated far into the 
land. The whole coast, as far as the eye could reach, w'as 
perfectly wild, the sea without a sail, and both seemed never 
to have been under the dominion of civilized man. 

Vasco Nunez arrived on the borders of one of those vast 
bays, to w’hich he gave the name of Saint Michael, it being 
discovered on that saint's day. The tide was out, the water 
was above half a league distant, and the intervening beach 
was covered with mud; he seated himself, therefore, under 
the shade of the forest trees xmtil the tide should rise. After 
a while, the water came rushing in with great impetuosity, 
and soon reached nearly to the place where the Spaniards 
were reposing. Upon this Vasco Nunez rose and took a 
banner on which were painted the Virgin and child, and 
under them the arms of Castile and Leon; and drawing his 
gword and throwing his buckler on his shoulder, he marched 
into the sea until the water reached above his knees, and 
* UmeiK Hist Ind., decad. L lib. z. Z 
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watmg bis banner, exclaimed with a loud voice, * Lon^ live 
the b%b and migbty monarchs Don Ferdinand and Donna 
Juana, sovereigns of Castile, of Leon, and of Arragon, in 
whose name, .and for the royal crown of Castile, I take rea4 
and corporal, and actual possession of these seas, and lands, 
and coasts, and ports, and islands of the south, and all there¬ 
unto annexed; and of the kingdoms and provinces which do 
or may appertain to them, in whatever manner or by whatever 
right or title, ancient or modem, in times past, present, or to 
come, without any contradiction; and if other prince or captain, 
Christian or intidel, or of any law, sect, or condition, whatso¬ 
ever, pretend any right to these lands and seas, I am ready 
and prepared to maintain and defend them in the name of the 
Ca^t ^li an sovereigns, present and future, whose is the empire 
and dominion over these Indian island, and Terra Firma, 
mnrthem and southern, with all their seas, both at the arctic 
and antarctic poles, on either side of the equinoctial line, 
whether within or without the tropics of Cancer and Capri¬ 
corn, both now and in aH times, as long as Ihe world endures, 
and untd the final day of judgment of all mankind,” 

This swelling declaration and defiance being uttered with 
a loud voice, and no one appearing to dispute Ms pretensions, 
Vasco Nunez called upon Ms companions to bear witness ,ol 
the feet of his having duly taken possession. They all de¬ 
clared themselves ready to defend Ms claim to the uttermost, 
as became tme and loyal vassals to the Castilian sovereigns; 
^d the notary having drawn np a document for the occasion, 
they subscribe it with their names. > 

This done, they advanced to the maigin of the sea, and 
stooping down, tasted its waters. When they found, that, 
tho^^^ severed by intervening mountains and continents, 
they were salt like the seas of the north, they felt assured 
that they had indeed discovered an oceans and again returned 
tiianfcs io God. 

. Having cemduded all these ceremonies, Vasco Nunez^ drew 
a feom his giidle and cut a cross on a tree wMch grew 

witMn the water, and made two other crosses on two adjacent 
trees, honour of the Three Persons of ihe Trinity, and m 
token of possession. His followers likewise cut crosses on 
many of the trees of the adjacent forest, and hrpped ofi 
branches with their swcuds to bear away as tropMes.* 

; * of the foregoing parficnlanl are from the unpublkhed volmne 

€wkdo^ JHistpzy the Infiiea 
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Suck was the singular medley of chivalrous and religious 
ceremonial, with which these * Spanish adwnturers took 
possession of the vast Pacific Ocean, and all its lands—a scene 
strongly characteristic of the nation and the age. 

CHAPTER XL—[1513.] 

Whiee he made the village of Chiapes his head-quarters, 
Vasco Nunez foraged the adjacent country, and obtained con¬ 
siderable quantities of gold Irom the natives. Encouraged by 
his success, he undertook to explore by sea the borders of a 
neighbouring gulf of great extent, which penetrated far into 
the land. The cacique Chiapes warned him of the danger of 
venturing to sea in the stormy season, which comprises the 
months of October, November, and December, assuring him 
that he had beheld many canoes swallowed up in the mighty 
waves and whirlpools, which at such time render the gulf 
almost unnavigable. 

These remonstrances were unavailing: Vasco Nullez ex¬ 
pressed a confident belief that God would protect him^ seeing 
that his voyage was to redound to the propagation of the 
faith, and the augmentation of the power of the Cas¬ 
tilian monarchs over the infidels; and in truth this bigoted 
reliance on the immediate protection of Heaven seems to have 
been, in a great measure, the cause of the extravagant daring 
of the Spaniards in their expeditions in those days, whether 
against Moors or Indians. 

Finding his representations of no effect, Chiapes volunteered 
to take part in this perilous cruise, lest , he should appear 
wanting in courage, or in good will to his guest. Accom¬ 
panied by the cacique, therefore, Vasco Nufiez embarked on 
the 17th of October mth sixty men in nine canoes, managed 
by Indians, leaving the residue of his followers to recruit their 
health and strength in the village of Chiapes. 

Scarcely, however, had they put forth on the broad bosom 
of the gulf, when the wisdom of the cacique's advice was 
made apparent. The wind began to blow freshly, raising a 
heavy and tumultuous sea, which broke in roaring and foam¬ 
ing surges on the rocks and reefs, and among the numerous 
islets with which the gulf was studded. The light canoes 
were deeply laden with men unskilled in their management.. 
It was fr ightful to those in one canoe to behold their com¬ 
panions, one instant tossed high on the breaking crest of a 
wave, Ae next plunging out of sight, in a abyss. The 
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Indians themselves, though almost amphibious in their habits, 
siiowed signs of consternation; for amidst these rooks and 
breakers, even the skill of the expert swimmer would be of 
Ettle avail. At length the Indians succeeded in tying the 
canoes in pairs, side by side, to prevent their being overturned* 
and in this way they kept afloat, until towards evening thaj 
were enabled to reach a small island. Here they landed, cind 
fastening the canoes to the rocks, or to small trees that grew 
upon the shore, they sought an elevated dry place, ana 
stretched themselves to take repose. They had but escaped 
icom one danger to encounter another. Having been for a 
long time accustomed to the sea on the northern side of the 
istlnnus, where there is little, if any, rise or fall nf the tide, 
they had neglected to take any precaution against such an oc¬ 
currence. In a little while, they were awakened by the rapid 
rising of the water. They shifted their situation to a higher 
ground, but the waters * continued to gain upon them, the 
breakers rushing, and roaring, and foaming upon the beach 
like so many monsters of the deep seeking for their prey. 
Nothing, it is said, can be more dismal and appalling than the 
suHen bellowing of the sea among the islands of that gulf at 
the rising and falling of the tide. By degrees, rock after 
rock, and one sand 1 m^ after another, disappeared until the 
sea covered the whole island, and rose almost to the girdles 
of the Spaniards. Their situation was now agonizing. 
A little more and the waters would overwhelm them; or, 
even as it was, the least surge might break over them and 
sweep them fix)m their unsteady footing. Fortunately the 
wind had lulled, and the sea, having risen above the 
rocks which had fretted it, became calm. The tide had 
r^bched its he%ht and began to subside, and after a time they 
heard the retirii^ waves beating against the rocks below 
them. 

When the day dawned they sought their canoes; but here 
a sad spectacle met their eyes. Some were broken to pieces^ 
yawoii^ open in many parts. The clothing and food 
left in them 1^ b^n washed away, and replaced by sand and 
water. The Spaniards gazed on the scene in mute deg)air; 
they were frint and weary, and needed food and repose, but 
fen^ andlabour awaited them, evenifthey should escape with^ 
Eves. Vasco NulLez, howevmr, ralEed their spirits, and 
^ example by hU own che^ul exertions. Obeymg. 
^^®re<^ns, thqr to work to repair, in the best 
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they were able, the damages of the canoes. Such as were net 
too much shattered they bound and braced up with tlieif 
girdles, with slips of the bark of trees, or with the tough long 
stalks of certain sea-weeds. They then peeled off the bark 
from the small sea-plants, pounded it between stones, and 
mixed it with grass, and with this endeavoured to calk the 
seams and stop the leaks. When re-embarked, their numbers 
weighed down the canoes to the water’s edge, and as they rose 
and sank with the swelling waves there was danger of theit 
being swallowed up. All day they laboured with the sea. 
suffering excessively from hunger and thirst, and at iiightfaL 
they landed in a comer of the gulf, near the abode of a ca¬ 
cique named Tumaco. Leaving a part of his men to guard 
the canoes, Yaseo Nunez set out with the residue for the 
Indian town. He arrived there about midnight, but the in¬ 
habitants were on the alert to defend their habitations. The 
fire-arms and dogs soon, put them to flight, and the Spaniards 
pursuing them with their swords, drove them howling into the 
w'oods. In the village were found provisions in abundance, 
beside a considerable amount of gold and a great quantity of 
pearls, many of them of a large size. In the house of the 
cacique were several huge shells of mother of pearl, and four 
pearl oysters quite fresh, which showed that there was a pearl 
fishery in the neighbourhood. Eager to learn the sources of 
this. wealth, Vasco Nunez sent several of the Indians of 
Chiapes in search of the cacique, who traced him to a wild re¬ 
treat among the rocks. By their persuasions Tfimaco sent 
his son, a fine young savage, as a mediator. The latter re¬ 
turned to his father loaded with presents, and extoUing the 
benignity of these superhuman beings, who had shown them¬ 
selves so terrible in battle. By these means, and by a mutual 
exchange of presents, a friendly intercourse was soon estab¬ 
lished. Among other things the cacique gave Vasco Nunez 
jewels of gold weighing six hundred and fourteen crowns, and 
two hundred pearls of great size and beauty, excepting that 
they were somewhat discoloured in consequence of the oysters 
having been opened by fire. 

The cacique, seeing the value which the Spaniards set upon 
the pearls, sent a number of his men to fish for them at a 
place about ten miles distant. Certain of the Indians were 
trained from their youth to this purpose, so as to become ex¬ 
pert . divers^ and to acquire the power of remaining a long 
^me beneath the water. The largest, pearls generally 
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found in the deepest water, sometiines in three and four 
fathoms, and are only sought in calm weather; the smaller 
sort are found at the depth of two and three feet, and tho 
oysters containing them are often driven in quantities on the' 
b^ch during violent storms. 

The party of pearl-divers sent by the cacique consisted of 
thirty Lidians, with whom Vasco Nunez sent six Spaniards as 
eye-witnesses. The sea, however, was so fiuious at that 
stormy season that the divers dared not venture into tho 
deep water. Such a number of the shell-fish, however, had 
been driven on shore, that they collected enough to yield 
pearls to the value of twelve marks of gold. They were 
small, but exceedingly beautiful, being newly t^en and un¬ 
injured by fire, A number of these shell-fish and their pearls 
. were selected to be sent to Spain as specimens. 

In reply to the enquiries of Vasco Nunez, the cacique in¬ 
formed him that the coast which he saw stretching to the 
west, continued onwards without end, and that far to the south 
there was a country abounding in gold, where the inhabitants 
made use of certain quadrupeds to carry burdens. He moulded 
a figure of clay to represent these animals, which some of the 
Spaniards supposed to be a deer, others a camel; othei^ a tapit; 
for as yet they knew nothing of the lama, the native beast of 
burden of South America. This was the second intimation 
received by Vasco Nuiiez of the great empire of Peru; and, 
while it confirmed all that had been told him by the son of 
Comagre, it awakened glowing anticipations of the glorious 
triumphs that awaited hm, 

CHAPTER XII—[1513.1 

Lest any ceremonial should be wanting to secure this grand 
discovery to the crown of Spain, Vasco Nufiez determined'to 
sally firom the gulf and take possession of ■^e main-land be¬ 
yond. The cacique Tumaco furnished him with a canoe of 
state, formed from the trunk of an enormous tree, and 
managed by a great number of Indians. The handles of the 
paddles were inlai d with small pearls, a circumstance which 
Vasco Nunez caused his companions to testify before the 
notary, that it might be reported to the sovereigns as a proof 
of the wealth of ■diis newly discovered sea.* 

^ Departing in the canoe on the 29th of October, be was 
rplot^ cautiously by the Indians along the borders of the 

* OFi«do,Hi*i Gen., p, 2. MS, 

3 JB 
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gulf, oyer drowned lands where the sea was fringed by inim- 
dated forests, and as still as a pool. Arrived at the point'of the 
gulf, Yasco Nunez landed on a smooth sandy beach, laved by 
the waters of the broad ocean, and, with buckler on arm, 
sword in hand, and banner displayed, again marched into the 
sea and took possession of it, with like ceremonials to those 
observed in the Gulf of St. Michael’s. 

The Indians now pointed to a line of land rising above the 
hoiizon about four or five leagues distant, which they described 
as being a great island, the principal one of an archipelago. The 
whole group abounded with pearls, but those taken on the 
coasts of this island were represented as being of immense 
size, many of them as large as a man’s eye, and found in 
sheH-fish as big as bucklers. This island and the surround¬ 
ing cluster of small ones, they added, w-ere under the domi¬ 
nion of a tyrannical and pxdssant cacique, who often, during 
the calm seasons, made descents upon the main-land with 
fleets of canoes, plundering and desolating the coasts, and 
carrying the people into captivity. 

Yasco Nunez gazed with an eager and wistful eye at this 
land of riches, and would have immediately undertaken jm. 
expedition to it, had not the Indians represented the danger 
of venturing on such a voyage in that tempestuous season, in 
their frail canoes. His own recent experience convinced him 
of the wisdom of their remonstrances. He postponed his 
visit, therefore, to a future occasion, when, he assured his 
allies, he would avenge them upon this tyrant invader, and 
deliver their coasts from Ms maraudings. In the meantime 
he gave to this island the name of Isla Eica, and the Httle 
archipelago surrounding it the general appellation of the Pearl 
Islands. 

On the 3rd of November he departed from the province of 
Tumaco, to visit other parts of the coast. He embarked with 
his men in the canoes, accompanied by CMapes and his 
Indians, and guided by the-son of Tumaco, who had become 
strongly attached to the Spaniards. The young man piloted 
them along an arm of the sea, wide in some places, but in 
others obstructed by groves. of mangrove trees, which grew 
within the water and interlaced their branches from shore to 
shore, so that at times the Spaniards w'ere obliged to cut a 
passage, with their swords. 

At length they entered a great and turbulent river, wMoh 
they ascended with difficulty, and, early the next morning, 
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Kirpri^ a ^illa^ on its banks, making the cacique Teaocban 
prisoner; wbo purchased their lavonr and kind treatment hy 
a quantity of gold and pearls, and an abundant supply of 
provisions. As it was the intention of Vascfo - Nunez to 
abandon the shores of Ihe Southern Ocean at this place, and 
to strike across the mountains for Darien, he took leave of 
Ohiapes and of the youthful son of Tumaco, who were to re¬ 
turn to their honses in the canoes. He sent at the same lime 
a message to his men, whom he had left in the village of 
Chiapes^ appointing a place in the mountains where they 
were to rejoin him on his way back to Darien; 

The talent of Vasco Nunez for conciliating and winning the 
good will of the savages is often mentioned, and to such a 
d^ree had he exerted it in the present instance that the two 
chieftains shed tears at parting. Their conduct had a favour¬ 
able effect upon the cacique Teaochan; he entertained Vasco 
Nunez with the most devoted hospitality during thr^ days 
that he remained in *his village; when about to depart he 
ffimished him with a stock of provisions sufficient for several 
days, as his route would be over rocky and sterile mountains. 
He* sent also a numerous band of his subjects to carry the 
burdens of the Spaniards. These he placed under the com¬ 
mand of his son, whom he ordered never to separate fhim the^^ 
straa^ers, nor to permit any of his men tb rettim without the 
mwamt of Vasco Nunez. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Ttonino their backs upon the Southern Sea, the Spaniards 
now began painfully to d^ber the rugged' nlountams on their 
return'to Darien. 

In the early part of their route an xmlooked-fbr suffering^ 
awrahed them: there was neither brook, nor fountain, nor 
standing pool. The burning heat, which produced intoler- 
able timrst, had dried up all the mountain torrents, and they 
were totalized by the sight of naked'and dnsty^ eha^rnds' 
where water had once flowed in abundance. Their suffferings* 
at length increased to such a height that many thiew themi' 
selves, fevered’ and panting upon the earth, and were ready tq 
give the ghost. The Indians, however, encouraged titem’ 
^ proceed, by hopes of speedy r^ef, and after a while; tiirri- ^ 
hiigarid&ftoiD the direct course, led them into a <ieep .and 
matow gien, refreshedand cooled by a fdtmtain wh^ babied 
aut a cleft of the rocks. 


a B 2 
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Wliile refireshing themselves at the fountain, and reposing 
in the little valley, they learnt from their guides that they 
were in the territories of a powerful chief named Poncra, 
famous for his riches. The Spaniards had already heard of 
the golden stores of this* Crmsus of the mountains, and being 
now refreshed and invigorated, pressed forward with eager¬ 
ness for his village. The cacique and most of his people fled 
at their approach, but they found an earnest of his wealth in 
the deserted houses, amounting to the value of three thousand 
crowns in gold. Their avarice thus whetted, they dispatched 
Indians in search of Poncra, who found him trembling in his 
secret retreat, and partly by threats, partly by promises, 
prevailed upon him and three of his principal subjects to 
come to Vasco Nunez. He was a savage, it is said, so hateful 
of aspect, so misshapen in body and deformed in all his 
members, that he was hideous to behold. The Spaniards en¬ 
deavoured by gentle means to draw from him information of 
the places whence he procured his gold. He professed utter 
ignorance in the matter, declaring that the gold found in his 
village had been gathered by his predecessors in times long 
past, and that as he himself set no value on the metal, he had 
never troubled himself to seek it. The Spaniards resorted to 
menaces, and even, it is said, to tortures, to compel him to 
betray his reputed treasures, but with no better success. Dis¬ 
appointed in their expectations, and enraged at his suppos,ed 
obstinacy, they listened too readily to charges advanced against 
him by certain caciques of the neighbourhood, who represented 
him as a monster of cruelty, and as guilty of crimes repug¬ 
nant to nature;"^ w’hereupon, in the heat of the moment, 
they gave him and his three companions, w*ho were said 
to be equally guilty, to be tom in pieces by the dogs. A 
rash and cruel sentence, issued on the evidence of avowed 
enemies; and which, however it may be palliated by the 
alleged horror and disgust of the Spaniards at the imputed 
Climes of the cacique, bears visibly the stamp of haste and 
passion, and remains accordingly a fonl blot on the character 
of Vasco Nunez. 

The Spaniards staid for thirty days reposing in the village 
of the unfortunate Poncra, during which time they were re¬ 
joined by their companions, who had been left behind at the 
village of Chiapes. They were accompanied by a cacique of 
the mountains, who had lodged and fed them, and made them 
^ Peter Martyr, decad. iii. cap. % 
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msents of the value of two thousand crowns In gold. This 
hospitable savage approached Vasco Nunez with a serene 
coimtenance, and taking him by the hand, “ Behold,” said 
he, “ most valiant and powerful chief, I bring thee thy com¬ 
panions safe and well, as they entered under my roof. May 
he who made the thunder and lightning, and who gives us 
the fruits of the earth, preserve thee and thine in safety!” 
So saying, he raised his eyes to the sun, as if he wor¬ 
shipped th^t - as his deity and the dispenser of all temporal 
blessings.* 

Departing from this village, and being still accompanied by 
the Indians of Teaochan, the Spaniards now bent their course 
along the banlm of the river Comagre, which descends the 
northern side of the Isthmus, and flows t^oi^h the tendtories 
of the cacique of the same name. This wild stream, which 
in the course of ages had worn a channel through the deep 
clefts and ravines of the mountains, was bordered by precipices, 
or overhung by shaded forests; they soon abandoned it, 
therefore, and wandered on without any path, but guided by 
the Indians. They had to climb terrible precipices, and to 
descend into deep valleys, darkened by thick forests and 
lieset by treacherous morasses, where, but for their guides 
they might have been smothered in the mire. 

In the course of this rugged journey, they suffered exces> 
sively in consequence of their own avarice. They had been 
warned of the sterility of the country, and of the necessity of 
providing amply for the journey. When they came to lad® 
the Indians, however, who bore their burdens, their only 
thought was how to convey the most treasure; and they 
grudged even a slender supply of provisions, as taking up the 
place of an equal weight of gol£ The consequences were 
soon felt. The Indians could carry but small burdens, and 
at the same time assisted to consume die scanty stock of food 
which formed part of their load. Scarcity and famine ensued, 
and relief was rarely to be procured, for the villages on this 
elevateS part of the mountains were scattered and poor, and 
nearly destitute of provisions. They held no communication 
with each other; each contenting itself with the scanty pro¬ 
duce of its own fields and forest. Some were entirely de¬ 
serted; at other places, the inhabitants, forced from their 
retreats, implored pardon, and declared they had hiddeU 
jiemselves through shame, not having the means of properly 
* Heirem. deesd. L lib. x ea^, 4 
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entertaining sucli celestial Tisitors. They brought peace- 
otfeiings of gold, but no provisions. For once the Spaniards 
found that even their darHng gold could fail to cheer their 
drooping spirits. Their suflPerings from hunger became in¬ 
tense, and many of their Indian companions sank down and 
perished by the way. At length they reached a village 
where they were enabled to obtain supplies, and where they 
remained thirty days, to recrmt their wasted strength. 

CHAPTER XIY. 

The Spaniards had now to pass through the territories of 
Tubanama, the most potent and warlike cacique of the moun¬ 
tains. This was the same chieftain of whom a formidable 
character had been given by the young Indian prince, who 
first informed Vasco Nunez of the southern sea. He had 
erroneously represented the dominions of Tubanami as lying 
beyond the mountains ; and, while he dwelt upon the quan»- 
tities of gold to be found in them, had magnified the dangers 
of any attempt to pass their borders. The name of this re¬ 
doubtable cacique was in fact a terror throughout the coxmtry; 
and wfien Vasco Nunez looked round upon his handful 
pale and emaciated followers, he doubted whether even the 
superiority of their weapons, and their military sldU, would 
enable them to cope with Tubanama and his armies in open 
contest. He resolved, therefore, upon a perilous stratagem. 
When he made it known to his men, every one pressed for¬ 
ward to engage in it. Choosing seventy of the most vigorous, 
he ordered the rest to maintain their post in the village. 

As soon as night had fallen, he departed secretly with his 
chosen band, and made his way with such rapidity through 
the forests and defiles of the mountains, that he arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the residence of Tubanama by the 
following evening, though at a distance of two regular days’ 
journey. 

There waiting until midnight he assailed the village iro.d- 
denly, and captured the cacique and his whole iamily, in wM(di 
were eighty females. Tubanama lost all presence of mind, 
and w^ept bitterly. The Indian allies beholding thdir <Me© 
dreaded enemy thus fallen and captive, -urged that he should 
be put to death, accusing him of various crimes and cruelties. 
Vasco Nufiez pretended to listen to their prayers, and gave 
orders that his captive should be tied hand and foot, and given 
to the dogs. The cacique approached him trembling, and 
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kid Ids Ijand upon the pommel of Ms sword, “ Who can 
preteiid,”*said he, “ to strive with one who bears this weapdn, 
wMch can cleave a man asunder with a blow? Ever since 
thy fame has reached among these mountains have I reve¬ 
renced thy valour. Spare my life, and thou shalt have all the 
gold I can procure.” 

Vasco l^unez, whose anger wus assmned, was readily paci¬ 
fied. As soon as the day dawned, the cacique gave Mm 
armlets and other jewels of gold to the value of three thousand 
crowns, and sent messengers throughout his dominions order¬ 
ing Ms subjects to aid in paying his ransom. The poor 
Indians, with their accustomed loyalty, hastened in crowds, 
bringing their golden ornaments, xmtil in the course of three 
days they had produced an amount equal to six thousand 
crowns. TMs done, Vasco Nufiez set die cacique at liberty, 
bestowing on him several European trinkets, with wMcb he 
considered himself richer than he had been with all his gold. 
Nothing would draw from him, however, the disclosure of the 
mines whence this treasure was procured. He declared that 
it came from the territories of Ms neighbom;s, where gold and 
pearls were to be found in abundance; but that Ms lands pi^o- 
duced nothing of the kind. Vasco Nufiez doubted Ms since¬ 
rity, and secretly caused the brooks ^d rivers in Ms domi- 
nictos to be searched, where gold was foiind in such quantities, 
that he determined, at a future time, to found two scttlemehtii 
in the neighbourhood, 

‘On parting with Tubanami, the cacique sent Ms son with 
the ’Spaniards to leam their language and religion. It is said, 
also, that the Spaniards carried off Ms eighty women; but of 
this particular fact Oviedo, who writes with the papers 
Vasco Nufiez before him, says notMng. He affirms, generally, 
howev^, that the Spaniards, throughout this expedition, weirfe 
not sOmpulous in their dealings witii the wrives and daughter^ 
of the Indians; and adds, that in this their commander sdt 
them tiie example.* 

Ha^dng returned to the village where he had left the greats 
part of Ms m^ Vasco Nufiez renamed Ms homewtfrd march. 
His people were feeble and exhausted, and several of theih 
tick; so that i^me bad to be carried and others lod W thte 
arsi^- He hhnsetf %as part ^ the time afflicted by a fevei*, 
had to be bom^ m a haMmc^ on the shotdders of Hh 
Jbdsans. 

* Oviedo, Hiti. Ger.^ Part II. cap. i 
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Proceeding thus slowly and toilfully, they at length arriveJ 
on the northern sea-coast, at the territories of their ally, 
Comagre. The old caciqne was dead, and had been succeeded 
by his son, the same intelligent youth who had first given in¬ 
formation of the southern sea and the kingdom of Peru. The 
young chief, who had embraced Christianity, received them 
with great hospitality, making them presents of gold. Vasco 
Nunez gave him trinkets in return, and a shirt and a soldier's 
cloak; with which, says Peter Martyr, he thought himself 
half a god among his naked countiymen. After having reposed 
for a few days, Vasco Nunez proceeded to Ponca, where he 
heard that a ship and caravel had arrived at Darien JBrom 
Hispaniola, with reinforcements and supplies. Hastening, 
therefore, to Coyba, the territories of his ally, Careta, he 
embarked on the 18th of January, 1514, with twenty of his 
men, in the brigantine which he had left there, and amved 
at Santa Maria de la Antigua, in the river of Darien, on the 
following day. All the inhabitants came forth to receive him; 
and when they heard the news of the great southern sea, and 
of his retmming horn its shores laden with pearls and gold, 
there were no bounds to their joy. He immediately dis¬ 
patched the ship and caravel to Coyba for the companions loft 
behind, who brought with them the remaining booty, consist- 
ing of gold and pearls, mantles, hammocks, and other articles 
of cotton, and a great number of captives of both sexes. A 
fifth of the spoil was set apart for the crown; the rest was 
shared, in just proportions, among those who had been in the 
expedition, and those who had remained at Darien. All were 
contented with their allotment, and elated with the prospect 
of still greater gain from future enterpiises. 

Thus ended one of the most remarkable expeditions of tho 
early discoverers. The intrepidity of Vasco Nuilez in pene 
trating, with a handful of men, far into the interior of a wild 
and mountainous coimtry, peopled by warlike tribes; his skill 
in managing his band of rough adventurers, stimulating their 
valour, enforcing their obedience, and attaching their affec¬ 
tions, show him to have possessed great qualities as a general. 
We are told that he was always foremost in peril, and the last 
to quit the field. He shared the toils and dangers of the 
meanest of his followers, fronting them with frank affability; 
watching, fighting, fasting, and labouring with them; visiting 
and consoling such as were sick or infirm, and dividing aU 
his gains with fairness and liberality. He was chargeable at 
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times with acts of bloodshed and injustice, but it is probable 
that these were often called for as measures of safety and 
precaution; he certainly ojBfended less against humanity than 
most of the early disco,verers; and the unbounded amity and 
confidence reposed in him by the natives, when they became 
intimately acquainted with his character, speak strongly in 
favour of his kind treatment of them. 

The character of Vasco Nunez had, in fact, risen with his 
circumstances, and now assumed a nobleness and grandeur 
from the discovery he had made, and the important charge it 
had devolved upon him. He no longer felt himself a mere 
soldier of fortune, at the head of a band of adventurers, but 
a great commander conducting an immortal enterprise. 
“ Behold,” says old Peter Martyr, “ Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
at once transformed from a rash royster to a politic and dis¬ 
creet captainand thus it is that men are often made by 
their fortunes; that is to say, their latent qualities are brought 
out, and shaped and strengthened by events, and by the 
necessity of every exertion to cope with the greatness of their 
destiny. 

CHAPTEK XV. 

Vasco Nubez be Balboa now flattered himself that he 
had made a discovery calculated to silence all his enemies at 
court, and to elevate him to the highest favour with his sove¬ 
reign. He wrote letters to the king, giving a detail of his 
expedition, and setting forth all that he had seen or heard of 
this Southern Sea, and of the rich countries upon its borders. 
Beside the royal fifths of the profits of the expedition, he 
prepared a present for the sovereign, in the name of himself 
and his companions, consisting of Ihe largest and most pre¬ 
cious pearls they had collected. As a trusty and intelligent 
envoy to bear these tiding, he chose Pedro de Arbolaneha, 
an old and tried friend, who had accompanied him in his toils 
and dangers, and was well acquainted with all his ti*ansac1ions. 

The fit© of Vasco Nufiez furnishes a striking instance how 
prosperity and adversity, how even life and death, hang 
balanced upon a point of time, and are affected by the im¬ 
provement or n^lect of moments. Unfortunately the ship 
which was to convey the messenger to Spain lingered in port 
until the beginning of March; a delay which had a fatal 
Uuence on the fortunes of Vasco Nufiez. It is necessary 
here to cast an eye back upon the events which had . taken 
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pltice in Spain while he was employed in his conquests and 
discoveries. 

The Bachelor Enciso had arrived in Castile full of his 
wrongs and indignities. He had friends at court, who aided 
him in gaining a ready hearing, and he lost not a moment in 
availing himself of it. He declaimed eloquently upon the 
alleged usurpation of Vasco Nunez, and represented him as 
governing the colony by force and fraud. It was in vain that 
the alcalde Zamudio, the ancient colleague and the envoy of 
Vasco Nunez, attempted to speak in his defence; he was un¬ 
able to cope with the facts and arguments of the Bachelor, 
who was a pleader by profession, and now pleaded his own 
cause. The king determined to send a new governor to Darien, 
with power to enquire into and remedy all abuses. For this 
office he chose Don Pedro Arias Davila, commonly called 
Pedrarias.^ He was a native of Segovia, who had been 
brought up in the royal household, and had distinguished him¬ 
self as a brave soldier, both in the war of Granada and at the 
taking of Oran and Bugia in Africa. He possessed those 
personal accomplishments which captivate the soldiery, and 
was called el Galdn^ for his gallant array and courtly demean¬ 
our, and el Justador, or the Tilter, for his dexterity in jousts 
and tournaments. These, it must be admitted, were not the 
qnalifications most adapted for the government of rude and 
factions colonies in a wilderness ; but he had an all-powerful 
ffiiend in the Bishop Fonseca. The bishop was as thorough¬ 
going in patronage as in persecution. He assured the king 
that Pedrarias had understanding equal to his valour; that he 
was as capable of managing the affiairs of peace as of war, 
and that, having been brought up in the royal household, his 
loyalty might he implicitly relied on. 

Scarcely had Don Pedrarias been appointed, when Cayzedo 
and Colmenares arrived on their mission from Darien, to com¬ 
municate the intelligence received from the son of the cacique 
Comagre, of the Southern Sea beyond the mountains, and to 
ask one thousand men to enable Vasco Nunez to ^make the 
discovery. 

The avarice and ambition of Ferdinand were inflamed by 
the tidings. He rewarded the bearers of the intelligence, and, 
after consulting with Bishop Fonseca, resolved to dispatch im¬ 
mediately a powerful armada, with twelve hundred men under 
the command of Pedrarias, to accomplish the enterprise. 

* By the Engli A historians he has generally been oilkd Davila. 
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Just about this time the famous Gonsalvo Hernandez de 
Cordova, commonly called the Great Captain, was preparing 
to return to Naples, where the allies of Spain had experienced 
a signal defeat, and had craved the assistance of thisrenofwned 
general to retrieve their fortunes. The chivalry of Spain 
thronged to enlist under the banner of Gonsalvo. The 
Spanish nobles, with their accustomed prodigality- sold or 
mortgaged their estates to buy gorgeous armour, silks, bro-* 
cades, and other articles of maiiial pomp and luxuny, that 
they might figure, with becoming magnificence, in the cam* 
paigns »)f Italy. The armament was on the point of sailing 
for Naples with this host of proud and gallant spirits, when 
the •jealous mind of Ferdinand took offence at the enthusiasm 
thus shown towards his general, and he abruptly counter¬ 
manded the expedition. The Spanish cavaliers were over¬ 
whelmed with disappointment at having their dreams of glory 
Ihus suddenly dispelled; when, as if to console them, the 
enterpase of Pedrarias was set on foot, and opened a differ¬ 
ent career of adventure. The very idea of an unknown sea 
and splendid empire, where never European ship had sailed 
nor foot had trodden, broke upon the imagination with Ihe 
vague wondm^ of an Arabian tale. Even the countries 
already known, in the vidnity of the ssettkment of Dax%e% 
described in the usual terms cff exaggersttien. Gold 
was said to He on the surface of the ground, or to be gasfe^:!^ 
with nets out of the brooks and rivers; insomueh that Ike 
region hitherto called Ten-a Firma, now received the pompous 
ai5. delusive appellation of CastiUa del Oro, or Golden Cai^e. 

Excited by these reports, many of the youthM cavali^ 
who had prepared for the Itali^ (^mpaign^ now ojifevcd 
thembelves as volunteers to Don Pedrarias. He accepted 
their services, and appointed Seville as the place as¬ 
semblage *^6 streets of that ancient city soon swarmed 
with yoxmg and noble cavaliers splendidly arrayed, full 
spirits, afid eager for the sailing of the IiadW armada. Pe- 
drariaa, bn his arrival at Seville, made a general review of his 
lurces, and was embarra^ed to find that number amounted 

!to three thousand. .He had been Hmiited in his first arma¬ 
ment to twelve hundred; on lepresentiB^ the nature of the 
case, however, the number wss extended to fifteen hundred; 
lut through infiuetiee, entreaty; and stratagem, upwards ei 
fcfo thousand eveutu^y embarked.^ K^PPy he think 
* Oviedo, lib. k cap. r. MS 
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aimself who could in any manner, and by any means, get 
admitted on board of the squadron. Nor was this eagerness 
for the enterprise confined merely to young, and buoyant, and 
ambitious adventurers; we are told that there were many 
covetous old men, who offered to go at their own expense, 
without seeking any pay from the Mng, Thus every eye was 
turned with desire to this squadron of modern argonauts, as 
4t lay anchored on the bosom of the Guadalquiver. 

The pay and appointments of Don Pedrarias Davila were 
on the most libersd scale, and no expense was spared in fitting 
out the armament: for the objects of the expedition were 
colonization and conquest. J^rtiUery and powder were pro¬ 
cured from Malaga, Beside the usual weapons, such as 
muskets, cross-bows, swords, pikes, lances, and Neapolitan 
targets, there was armour devised of quilted cotton, as being 
light and better adapted to the climate, and sufficiently proof 
against the weapons of the Indians; and wooden bucklers 
from the Canary islands, to ward off the poisoned arrows of 
the Caribs. 

Santa Maria de la Antigua was, by royal ordinance, ele¬ 
vated into the metropolitan city of Golden Castile, and a 
Franciscan friar, named Juan de Quevedo, was appointed as 
bishop, mth powers to decide in all cases of conscience. A 
number of friars were nominated to accompany him, and he 
was provided with the necessary fumitiu*e and vessels for a 
chapel. 

Among the various regulations made for the good of the 
infant colony, it was ordained that no lawyers should be ad¬ 
mitted there, it having been found at Hispaniola and else¬ 
where, that they were detrimental to the welfare of the settle¬ 
ments, by fomenting disputes and litigations. The judicial 
affairs were to be entirely confided to the Licentiate Gaspar 
de Espinosa, who was to officiate as alcalde mayor or chief 
judge. 

Don Pedrarias had intended to leave his wife in Spain. 
Her name was Dofia Isabella de Bobadilla; she was niece tc 
the Marchioness de Moya, a gi*eat favourite to the late Queen 
Isabella, who had been instrumental in persuading her royal 
mistress to patronize Columbus.^' Her niece partook of her 

* This was the same Marchioness de Moya, who during the war o* 
Granada, while the court and royal army were encamped before Malaga^ 
wa» mistaken for the queen by a Moorish fenatic, and had nearly fallen 
beneath Ms daggex. 
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high and generous nature. She refused to remain behind in 
selfish security, but declared that she would accompany her 
husband in every peril, whether by sea or land. This self- 
devotion is the more remarkable when it is considered that 
she was past the romantic period of youth; and that she left 
behind her in Spain a family of fotu: sons and four daughters. 

Bon Pedrarias was instructed to use great indulgence to¬ 
wards the people of Barien, who had b^n the followers of 
Nicuesa, and to remit the royal tithe of all the gold they 
might have collected previous to his arrival. Towards Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa alone the royal countenance was stem and 
severe. Pedrarias was to depose him from his assumed 
authority, and to call him** to strict account before the alcalde 
mayor, Gaspar de Espinosa, for his treatment of the Bachelor 
Enciso. 

The splendid fleet, consisting of fifteen sail, weighed anchor 
at St. Lucar on the 12th of April, 1514, and swept proudly 
out of the Guadalquiver, thronged with chivalrous adventu¬ 
rers for Golden Castile. But a short time elapsed after its 
departure, w'hen Pedro Arbolancha arrived with the tardy 
missions of Vasco Nufiez. Had he arrived a few days sooner, 
how different might have been the fortune of his friend! 

He was immediately admitted to the royal presence, where 
he annoimced the adventurous and successful expedition of 
Vasco Nuilez, and laid before the king the pearls and golden 
ornaments brought as the first fruits of the discovery. King 
Ferdinand listened with charmed attention to this tale of 
unknown seas and wealthy realms added to his empire. It 
filled, in fact, the iim^inations of most sage and learned with 
golden dreams and anticipations of unbounded riches. Old 
Peter Martyr, who received letters from his friends in Barien, 
and communicated by word of mouth with those who came 
from thence, writes to Leo the Tenth in exulting terms of 
this event. “ Spain,” says he, will hereafter be able to 
satisfy wiJih pearls the greedy appetite of such as in wanton 
pleasures are like unto Cleopatra and ^sopus; so that 
henceforth we shall neither envy nor reverence the nice fruit¬ 
fulness of Trapoban or the Bed Sea. The Spaniards will 
not need hereafter to mine and dig far into the earth, nor to 
cqt asunder mountains in quest of gold, but will find it plen- 
tffuliy, in a manner, on the upper crust of the earth, or in the 
of rivers dried up by the heats of summer. Certainly 
reverend ahtaqiiity ^ obtained not so great a benefit of 
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nature, nor even aspired to the knowledge thereof, since 
never man before, from the known world, penetrated to these 
unknown regions.’''^‘ 

The tidings of this discovery made all Spain resound with 
the praises of Vasco Nunez; and. from being considered a 
lawless and desperate adventurer, he was lauded to the skies 
as a worthy successor to Columbus. ITie king repented of 
the harshness of his late measures towards him, and orderea 
the Bishop Fonseca to devise some mode of rewarding his 
transcendant services. 


CHAPTER XVL 

While honours and rewards were preparing in Europe for 
Vasco Nunez, that indefatigable commander, inspired by his 
fortunes with redoubled zeal and loftier ambition, wus exercis¬ 
ing the paternal forethought and discretion of a patriotic 
governor over the country subjected to his rule. His most 
strenuous exertions were directed to bring the neighbourhood 
of Darien into such a state of cultivation as might render the 
settlement independent of Europe for supplies. The town 
was situated on the banks of a river, and contained upwards 
of two hundred houses and cabins. Its population amounted 
to five hmidred and fifteen Europeans, all men, and fifteen 
hundred Indians, male and female. Orchards and gardens 
had been laid out, where European as well as native, fruits 
and vegetables were cultivated, and already gave promise of 
future abundance, Vasco Nunez devised all kinds of means 
to keep up the spirits of his people. On holidays they had 
their favourite national sports and games, and particularly 
tilting matches, of which chivalrous amusement the Spaniards 
in those days were extravagantly fond. Sometimes he grati¬ 
fied their restless and roving habits by sending them in expe¬ 
ditions to various parts of the country, to acquire a knowledge 
of its resources, and to strengthen his sway over the natives. 
H e was so successful in securing the amity or exciting the awe 
of the Indian tribes, that a Spaniard might go singly Shout the 
land in perfect safety; while his own followers were zealous 
in their devotion to him, both from admiration of his past 
exploits and from hopes of soon being led by him to new dis¬ 
coveries and conquests. Peter Martyr, in his letter to Leo ' 
the Tenth, speaks in high terms of these old soldiers dt 
Darien,” the remnants of those well-tried adventurers who 
* P Kartyr, decad. 3. cap, iii. Lak’s traiisUti<ai. 
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had followed the fortunes of Ojeda, Nicnesa, and Vasco Nu&iZ. 
“They were hardened,” says he, “to abide all sorrows, and 
were exceedingly tolerant of labour, heat, hunger, and watch¬ 
ing, insomuch that they merrily make their boast that, they 
have observed a longer and sharper Lent than even your 
Holiness enjoined, since for the space of four years, their food 
has, been herbs and fruits, with now and then fish, and very 
seldom flesh. 

Such were the hardy and well-seascned veterans that were 
under the sway of Vasco Nufiez; and the colony gave, signs 
of rising in prosperity under his active and fostering manage¬ 
ment, when, in the month of June, the fleet of Don Pedrarias 
Davila arrived in the Gulf of Uraba. 

The Spanish cavaliers who accompanied the new governor 
were eager to get on shore, and to behold the anticipated 
wonders of the land; but Pedrarias, knowing the resolute 
character of Vasco Nuilez, and the devotion of his followers, 
apprehended some difficulty in getting possession of the 
colony. Anchoring, therefore, about a league and a half 
from the settlement, he sent a messenger on shore to announce 
his. arrival. The envoy, having heard so much in Spain of 
the prowess and exploits of Vasco Nuflez and the riches of 
Gk)lden Castile, expected, no doubt, to find a blustering war¬ 
rior, maintaining barbaric state in the government wMch he 
had usurped. Great was his astonishment therefore to find 
this, redoubtable hero a plain, imassuming man, clad in a 
cotton frxMsk and drawers, and hempen sandals, directing and 
aiding the labour of several Indians who were thatchmg a 
cottage in which he resided. 

The messenger approached him respectfully, and announced 
die arrival of Don Pedrarias Davila as governor of the country. 

Whatever Vasco NuiLez may have felt at this intelligence* 
he suppressed his emotions, and answered the messenger with 
great discretion; “Tell Don Pedrarias Davila,” said he, “ that 
he is welcome, and I congratulate him on his ssife arrival, 
and am ready, wiffi all who are here, to obey, his orders.” 

The little community of rough and daring adventurers was 
in au uproar when they found a new governor had arrived. 
Some of the most zealous adherents of Vasco NuUiez were dis¬ 
posed to sally foi^, sword in hand, and repel lhe intruder*; but 
.Ih^^ were restrained by their more considerate, chieftain, who 
||i^gared;to receive the new governor with all due submiw ion* 
• P. Martyr, decad. 8. tap. iii. 
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Pedrarias disembarked on tbe 30tli of June, accompanied 
by Ms heroic wife. Dona Isabella; who, according to old 
Peter Martyr, bad sustained the roarings and rages of the 
ocean with no less stout courage than either her husband or 
the mariners who had been brought up among the surges of 
the sea. 

Pedrarias set out for the embryo city at the head of two 
thousand men, all well armed. He led Ms wife by the hand, 
and on the other side of Mm was the bishop of Darien in his 
robes ; while a brilliant train of youthful cavaliers, in glitter¬ 
ing armour and brocade, formed a kind of body-guard. 

All tMs pomp and splendom' formed a strildng contrast with 
the humble state of Vasco Nunez, who came forth unarmed, 
in simple attire, accompanied by Ms counsellors and a handful 
of the “ old soldiers of Darien,” scarred and battered, and 
grown half wild in Indian warfare, but without weapons, and 
in garments much the worse for wear. 

Vasco Nunez saluted Don Pedrarias Davila with profound 
reverence, and promised Mm implicit obedience, both in Ms 
own name and in the name of the community. Having 
entered the town, he conducted his distinguished guests to his 
straw-thatched habitation, where he had caused a repast to 
be prepared of such cheer as Ms means afforded, consisting of 
roots and fruits, maize and cassava bread, with no other 
beverage than w^ater fr'om the river ;—a sorry palace and a 
meagre banquet in the eyes of the gay cavaliers, who had 
anticipated far other things from the usurper of Golden 
Castile. Vasco Nunez, however, acquitted himself in Ms 
humble wigwam with the courtesy and hospitality of a prince, 
and showed that the dignity of an entertainment depends 
more upon the giver than the feast. In the meantime a 
plentiful supply of European provisions was landed from the 
fleet, and a temporary abundance was diffused through the 
colony. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

On the day after Ms entrance into Darien, Don Pedrarias 
held a private conference with Vasco Nunez in presence of 
the historian Oviedo, who had come ont from Spain as public 
notary of the colony. The governor commenced by assuring 
Mm that he was instructed by the king to treat him with 
great favour and distinction, to consult hun about the affaira 
of the colony, and to apply to him for information relative to 
the surrounding country. At the same time he professed the 
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amicable feelings on bis o\m part, and an intention tc 
be guided bv his co\insels in all public measures. 

V^co Nufiez was of a frank, confiding nature, and was so 
captivated by this unexpected courtesy and kindness, that he 
threw off all caution and reserve, and opened his whole soul 
to the poKtic courtier. Pedrarias availed himself of this 
communicative mood to draw from him a minute and able 
statement in writing, deta i li n g the circumstances of tlie 
colony, and the information collected respecting various parts 
of the country; the route by which he had traversed the 
mountains; his discovery of the South Sea; the situation and 
reputed wealth of the Pearl Islands; the rivers and ravines 
most productive of gold ; together \^ith the names and terri¬ 
tories of the various caciques with whom he had made treaties. 

When Pedrarias had thus beguiled the unsuspecting sol¬ 
dier of all the information necessary for his purposes, he 
dropped the mask, and within a few days proclaimed a judi¬ 
cial scrutiny into the conduct of Vasco Nunez and his 
officers. It was to be conducted by the Licentiate Gaspar de 
Espinosa, who had come as alcalde mayor, or chief judge. 
The Licentiate was an inexperienced lawyer, having but 
recently left the university of Salamanca. " He appears to 
have been somewhat flexible in his opinions, and prone to h© 
guided or governed by others. At the outset of his career he 
.^was much under the influence of Quevedo, the bishop ot 
, Darien. Now, as Vasco Nufiez knew the importance of this 
prelate in the colony, he had taken care to secure him to his 
interests by paying him the most profound deference and re- 
sp^t, and by giving him a share in his agricultuiul. eiiter- 
inises and his schemes of traffic. In fact the good bishop 
looked upon him as one eminently calculated to promote his 
tanporal prosperity, to which he was by no means insensible. 
Under the influence of the prelate, therefore, the alcalde 
emnmenced his investigation in the most favourable manner. 
He wenj largely into an examination of the discoveries of 
Vasco NuSez, and of the nature and extent of his various 
services. The governor was alarmed at the course which the 
^uiry was taking. If thus conducted, it would but serve to 
illustrate the merits and elevate the reputation of the 
whom it was his interest and intent to ruin. To counteract 
'll, he immediately set on foot a secret inyidious course oi 
fcmogatories of the Mowers of Nicue^ and Ojeda, to draw 
t&m testimony .which inig^t supporjt the charge againb 4 

3 c 
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Vasco NuEez of usurpation and tyrannical abuse of power^ 
rhe bishop and the alcalde receiyed information of the inqui¬ 
sition, carried on thus secretly, and without their sanction. 
They remonstrated warmly against it, as an infringement oi 
their righte, being coadjutors in the goYemment; and they 
spumed the testimony of the followers of Ojeda and Nicuesa, 
as dictated and discoloured by ancient enmity. Vasco Nunez 
was therefore acquitted by them of the criminal charges made 
against him, though he remaioed inyolved in difficulties from 
the suits brought against him by individuals, for losses and 
damages occasioned by his measures. 

Pedrarias was incensed at this acquittal, and insisted upon 
the guilt of Vasco Nunez, which he pretended to have esta¬ 
blished .to Ms conviction by his secret investigations; and he 
even determined to send him in chains to Spain, to be tried 
for the death of Nicuesa, and for other imputed offences. 

It was not the inclination or the interest of the bishop that 
Vasco NuSez should leave the colony : he therefore managed 
to awaken the jealous apprehensions of the governor as to the 
effect of his proposed measure. He intimated that the arrival 
of Vasco NuEez in Spain would he signalized by triumph 
rather than disgrace. By that time his grand discoveries 
would be blazoned to the world, and would atone for all his 
faults. He would be received with enthusiasm by the nation, 
with favour by the king, and would probably be sent back to 
the colony clothed with new dignity and power. 

Pedrarias was placed in a perplexing dilemma by these 
suggestions; his violent proceedings against Vasco Nunez 
were also in some measure restrained by the induence of his 
wife. Dona Isabel de Bobadiila, who felt a great respect and 
sympathy for the discoverer. In his perplexity, the wily 
governor adopted a middle course. He resolved to detain 
Vasco Nunez at Darien under a cloud of imputation, which 
would gradually impair his popularity; while his patience 
and means would be silently consumed by protracted and 
expensive litigation. In the meantime, however, Ihe pro¬ 
perty which had been sequestrated was restored to him. 

While Pedrarias treated Vasco NuEez with this severity, 
he failed not to avail himseK of the plans of that able com¬ 
mander. The first of these was to establish a line of posts 
across the mountains between Darien and the South Sea. It 
was his eager desire to execute this before any order should 
arrive from the king in favour of his predece^r, In. order 
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tliat be might hare the credit of having colonized the costst, 
and Vasco Nniiez, merely that of having discovered and 
visited it.^ Before he could complete these arrangements, 
however, unlooked-for calamities fell upon the settlement, 
that for a time interrupted every project, and made every one 
turn his thoughts merely to his own security. 

CHAPTER XYIII. 

The town of Darien was situated in a deep valley surrounded 
by lofty hills, which, while they kept off the breezes so 
grateful in a sultry climate, reflected and concentrated the 
rays of the sun, insomuch, that at noontide the heat was in¬ 
supportable; the river which passed it was shallow, with a 
muddy channel and bordered by marshes; overhanging forests 
added to the general humidity, and the very soil on which the 
town was built was of such a nature, that on digging to the 
depth of a foot there would ooze forth brackish water.f 

It is not matter of surprise that a situation of this kind, in 
a tropical climate, should be fatal to the health of Europeans. 
Many who had recently arrived were swept off speedily; 
Pednarias himself fell sick and was removed, with most of his 
people, to a healthier spot on the river Corobari; the malady, 
however, continued to increase. The provisions brought out 
in the ships had been partly damaged by the sea, the residue 
grew scanty, and the people were put upon short allowance ; 
the debility thus produced increased the ravages of disease; 
at length the provisions were exhausted, and the horrors of 
absolute famine ensued. 

Every one was more or less affected by these calamities ; 
even the veterans of the colony quailed beneath them; but to 
none were they more fatal than to the crowd of youthful ca¬ 
valiers who had once glittered so gaily about the sti-eets of 
Seville, and. had come out to the New World elated with the 
most sanguine expectations. From the very moment of their 
landing they had "^en disheartened at the savage scenes 
around them, and disgusted with the squalid life they were 
doomed to lead. They shrunk with disdain ffom the labours 
with which alone wealth was to be procm*ed in this land of 
gold and pearls, and were impatient of tibe humble exertions 
necessary for the maintenance of existence. As the famine 
increased their case became desperate, for they were unable 
to help themselves, dnd their rank and dignity commanded 
^ Oviedo, Hist Ind., p. 2, viii + Peter Martyr, decad. iii. d, 
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neither deference nor aid at a time when common misert 
made cTery one selfish. Many of them, who had mortgaged 
estates in Spain to fit themselves out sumptuously for their 
Italian campaign, now perished for lack of food. Some would 
be seen bartering a robe of crimson silk, or some garment of 
rich brocade, for a pound of Indian bread or European 
biscuit; others sought to satisfy the cravings of hunger with 
the herbs and roots of the field, and one of the principal cawa- 
iiers absolutely expired of hunger in the public streets. 

In this wretched way, and in the short space of one month, 
perished seven hundred of the little army of youthful and 
buoyant spirits who had embarked with Pedmrias. The 
Ix^dies of some remained for a day or tw’o without sepulture, 
their fiiends not having sufficient strength to bury them. 
Unable to remedy the evil, Pedrarias gave permission for his 
men to fiee from it. A ship-load of starving adventurers de- 
])arted for Cuba, where some of them joined the standard of 
Diego Velasquez, who was colonizing that island; others 
made their w’ay back to Spain, where they arrived broken in 
health, in spirits, and in fortune. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

The departure of so many hungry months was some tem- 
poraiy relief to the colony, and Pedrarias, having recovered 
from his malady, bestirred himself to send expeditions in 
various directions for the purpose of foraging the country and 
collecting treasure. 

These expeditions, however, were intrusted to his own 
favourites and partisans, while Vasco Nunez, the man most 
competent to carry them into effect, remained idle and neg¬ 
lected. A judicial inquiry, tardily carried on, overshadowed 
him, and though it substantiated nothing, served to embarrass 
his actions, to cool his Mends, and to give him the air of a 
public delinquent. Indeed to the other evils of the colony 
was now added that of excessive litigation, arising out of the 
disputes concerning the government of Vasco Nufiez, and 
which increased to such a degree, that, according to the 
report of the alcalde Espinosa, if the lawsuits should be divided 
among the people, at least forty would fall to each man’s 
share.’^ This, too, was in a colony into which the govern¬ 
ment had commanded that no lawyer should be admitted! 

* Herrera, deead. ii lib. L cap. 1. 
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Wearied and irritated by tbe check given to his favourite 
enterprises, and confident of the ultimate approbation of the 
king, Vasco Nunez determined to take his fortunes in his own 
hands, and to prosecute in secret his grand project of ex¬ 
ploring the regions beyond the mountains. For this purpose, 
he privately dispatched one Andres Garabito to Cuba to enlist 
men, and make provisions for an expedition across the isthmus, 
from Nombre de Dios, and for the founding a colony on the 
shores of the Southern Ocean, whence he proposed to extend 
lis discoveries by sea and land. 

While Vasco Nunez awaited the return of Garabito, he had 
he mortification of beholding various of his colonizing plans 
:ursued and marred by Pedrarias. Among other enterprises 
the governor dispatched his lieutenant-general, Juan de Ayora, 
at the head of four hundi'ed men, to visit the provinces oi 
those caciques with whom Vasco Nunez had sojourned and 
made treaties on his expedition to the Southern Sea. Ayora 
partook of the rash and domineering spirit of Pedrarias, and 
harassed and devastated the countries which he pretended to 
explore. He was received with amity and confidence by 
various caciques who had formed treaties with Vasco NuUez, 
but he repaid their hospitality^ with the basesy ingratitude, 
seizing upon their property, taking from them thfc wives and 
daughters, and o^n toituriiig them to make them reveal 
their hidden or supposed treasures. Among those treated 
with this perfidy, we grieve to enumerate the youthful cacique 
who fii-st gave Vasco Nunez information of the sea beyond the 
mountains. 

■ The enormities of Ayora and of other captains of Pedrarias 
produced the usual effect; the natives were roused to des¬ 
perate resistance; caciques, who had been faithful firiends. 
were converted into furious enemies, and the expedition ended 
in disappointment and disaster. 

The adherents of Vasco Nunez did not fail to contrast these 
disastrous enterprises with those which had been conduct^ 
with so •much glory and advantage by their favourite com¬ 
mander, and their sneers and reproaches had such an efieet 
upon the jealous and irritable disposition of Pediarias, that 
he determined to employ their idol in a service likely to be 
attended with defeat, and to Impair his popularity. None 
^med more fitting for the purpose liuqi an expedition to 
Xxibayba, where he htoi once aheady attempted in vain to 
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penetrate, and where so many of his followers had fallen vic- 
tims to the stratagems and assaults of the natives. 

CHAPTER XX. 

The rich mines of Dobayha, and the treasures of its golden 
temple, had continued a favourite theme with the Spanish 
adventurers. It was ascertained that Vasco Nunez had 
stopped short of the wealthy region on his former expedition, 
and had mistaken a frontier village for the residence of the 
cacique. The enterprise of the temple w^as, therefore, still to 
be achieved, and it was solicited by several of the cavaliers in 
the train of Pedrarias, with all the chivalrous ardour of that 
romantic age. Indeed common report had invested the en¬ 
terprise with difficulties and danger sufficient to stimulate the 
ambition of the keenest seeker of adventure. The savages 
who inhabited that part of the country were courageous and 
adroit; they fought by wmter as well as by land, forming 
ambuscades with their canoes in the bays and rivers. The 
country was intersected by dreary fens and morasses, infested 
by all kinds of reptiles. Clouds of gnats and musquitoes filled 
the air; there were large bate also, supposed to have the 
baneful properties of the vampire; alligators lurked in the 
waters, and the gloomy recesses of the fens were said to be 
ihe dens of dragons 

Besides these objects of terror, both true and fabulous, the 
old historian, Peter Martyr, makes mention of another mon¬ 
strous animal, said to infest this golden region, and which 
deserves to be cited, as showing the imaginaiy dangers with 
wkich the active minds of the ffiscoverers peopled lSie unex¬ 
plored wilderness around them. 

According to the tales of the Indians, there had occurred, 
shortly before the arrival of the Spaniards, a violent tempest, 
or rather hurricane in the neighbourhood of Dobayha. which 
demolished houses, tore up trees by the roots, and laid waste 
whole forests. When the tempest had subsided, ^d the 
.affrighted inhabitants ventured to look abroad, they found 
that two monstrous animals had been brought into the country 
by the hurricane. According to their accounts they were not 
unlike the ancient haipies, and one being smaller than the 
other was supposed to be its young. They had the faces of 
women, with the claws and wings of eagles, and were of such 
^ P. Mmijr. 
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prodigioiis siKe that the very boughs of the trees on which 
they alighted broke beneath them. They would swoop down 
and carry off a man as a hawk would bear off a chicken, 
flying with him to the tops of the mountains, where they 
would tear him in pieces and devour him. For some time 
they were the scourge and teiTor of the land, until the Indiana 
succeeded in killing the old one by sti-atagem, and hanging 
her on their long spears, bore her through all the towns to 
assuage the alarm of lie inhabitants. The younger harpy, 
savs the Indian tradition, was never seen afterwards.^ 

Such were some of the perils, true and fabulous, with which 
ilie land of Dobayba was said to abound; and, in fact, the 
very Indians had such a dread of its dark aud dismal mo¬ 
rasses, that, in their joumeyings they carefully avoided them, 
preferring the circuitous and iiigged paths of the mountains. 

Several of the youthful cavaliers, as has been observed, 
were stimulated rather than deterred by these dangers, and 
contended for the honour of the expedition; but Pedrarias se¬ 
lected his rival for the task, hoping, as has been hinted, that 
it would involve him in disgrace. Vasco Nuflez promptly ac¬ 
cepted the enterprise, for his pride was concerned in- its suc¬ 
cess. Two hundred resolute men were given to him for the 
purpose; but his sadsfliction was diminished when he found 
that Luis Carillo, an officer of Pedrarias, who had failed in a 
{^rilous enterprise, was associated with him in the command. 

« Few particuiai’S remain to us of the events of this affiiir. 
They embarked in a fleet of canoes, and, traversing the gulf, 
arrived at the river which flowed down flrom the region of 
Dobayba. They were not destined, however, to achieve the 
enterpise of the golden temple. As they were proceeding 
rather confidently and unguardedly up the river, they were 
surprised and surrounded by a swarm of canoes, fili^ with 
armed savages, which darted out from lurking places along 
the shores. Some of the Indians assailed them with lances, 
otha:» with a doud of arrows, while some, plunging into the 
water, ♦endeavoured to overturn their canoes. In this way 
one-half of the Spaniards were killed or drowned. Among 
the number fell Luis Dariho, pierced through the breast by an 
Indian lance. Vasco Nuflez himself was wounded, and had 
great difficulty in esca|ang to the shore with the residue of 
his finrees. 

The Indiana pursued him., and kept up a ddmimhiiig 
* F. M«itgT,4eesd. vfl. esp Ifl. 
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but he heat Oiem off until the night, when he silently 
abandoned the shore of the river, and directed his retreat 
towards Darien. It is easier to imagine than to describe the 
toils, and dangers, and horrors which beset him and the rem¬ 
nant of his men as they traversed rugged mountains, oi 
stn^gled through the fearful morasses of which they had 
heard such terrific tales. At length they succeeded in reach¬ 
ing the settlement of Darien. 

The partisans of Pedrarias exulted in seeing Vasco Nunez 
return thus foiled and wounded, and taunted his adherents 
with their previous boastings. The latter, however, laid all 
the blame upon the unforttinate Carillo. “Vasco Nunez,” 
said they, “ had always absolute command in his former enter¬ 
prises, but in this lie has been embarrassed by an associate. 
Had the expedition been confided to him alone, the event had 
been far different.” 

CHAPTER XXL—[1515.] 

About this time dispatches arrived from Spain which 
promised to give a new turn to the fortxuaes of Vasco Nufiez 
and to the general affairs of the colony. They w’ere written 
after the tidings of the discovery of the South Sea, and the 
subjugation of so many important provinces of the Isthmus. 
In a letter addressed to Vasco Nunez, the king expressed his 
high sense of his merits and services, and constituted him 
Adelantado of the South Sea, and Governor of the provinces 
of Panama and Coyba, though subordinate to the general 
command of Pedrarias. A letter was likewise written by the 
king to Pedrarias, informing him of this appointment, and 
ordering him to consult Vasco Nunez on all public afiairs of 
importance. This wns a humiliating blow to the pride and 
consequence of Pedrarias, but he hoped to parry it. In the mean¬ 
time, as all letters from Spain w’ere first delivered into his hands, 
he withheld that intended for Vasco Nunez, until he should de¬ 
termine what coui-se of conduct to adopt. The latter, how¬ 
ever, heard of the circumstance, as did his friend the 'Bishop 
of Darien. The prelate made loud complaints of this interrup¬ 
tion of the royal correspondence, which he denounced, even 
from the pulpit, as an outrage upon the rights of the subject, 
and an act of disobedience to the sovereign. 

Upon this the governor called a council of his public olKcers; 
and, after imparling the contents of his letter, reqnested theit 
opinion as to the propriety of investing Vasco Nunez with the 
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dignities thus granted to him. The alcalde mayor, Espinosa, 
had left the party of the bishop, and was now devoted to the, 
governor. He insisted, vehemently, that the oMces ought in 
no wise to be given to Vasco Nunez, until the king should be 
informed of the result of the inquest still going on against 
him. In this he was warmly supported by the treasurer and 
the accountant. The bishop replied, indignantly, that it was 
presumptuous and disloyal in them to dispute the commands 
of the king, and to interfere with the rewards conscientiously 
given by him to a meritorious subject. In this way, he added, 
they were defeating, by their passions, the grateful intentions 
of their sovereign. The governor was overawed by the honest 
warmth of the bishop, and professed to accord with him in 
opinion. The council lasted until midnight; and it was 
finally agreed that the titles and dignities should be confen-ed 
on Vasco Nullez on the following day.'^ 

Pedrarias and his officers reflected, however, that if the 
jurisdiction implied by these titles were absolutely vested in 
Vasco Nunez, the government of Darien and Castflla del Oro 
would virtually be reduced to a trifling matter ; they resolved, 
therefore, to aSopt a middle course ; to grant him the empty 
titles, but to make him give security not to enter upon the 
actual government of the territories in question, until Pedra¬ 
rias should give him permission, '‘fhe bishop and Vasco 
Nunez assented to this arrangement; satisfied, for the 
present, with securing the titles, and trusting to the course of 
events to get dominion over the territories.! 

The new honours of Vasco Nunez were now promulgated to 
the world, and he was every where addressed by the title of 
Adelantado. His old fliends lifted up their heads with exulta¬ 
tion, and new adherents flocked to his standard. Parties 
began to form for him and for Pedrarias; for it was deemed 
impossible they could continue long in harmony. 

The jealousy of the governor was excited by these circum¬ 
stances ; and he regarded the newly-created Adelantado as u 
dangerous rival and insidious foe. Just at this critical' 
juncture, Andres Ghirabito, the agent of Vasco Nuiiez, arrived 
on the coast in a vessel which he had procured at Cuba, and 
freighted with arms and ammunition, and seventy resohite 

* Oviedo, part ii. cap. F, JIS. Oviedo, the histcaiaD, preiaent at 
conenltaiion; imd says that he wit>te down flie given ofi 

ocK'asitm, which.the parties sr^^nedivith tlteir i^ands. 

4 ideta. 
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men, for the secret expedition to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. He anchored six leagues from the harbour, and sent 
word privately to Yasco Nunez of his arrival. 

Information was immediately carried to Pedrarias, that a 
mysterious vessel, full of armed men, was hovering on the 
coast, and holding secret communication with his riv^. The 
suspicious temper of the governor immediately took the 
alarm. He fancied some treasonable plot against his autho¬ 
rity ; his passions mingled with his fears; and, in the first 
burst of his fury, he ordered that Yasco Nunez should be 
seized and confined in a wooden cage. The Bishop of Darien 
interposed in time to prevent an indignity which it might 
have been impossible to expiate. He prevailed upon the 
passionate governor, not merely to retract the order respecting 
the cage, but to examine the whole matter with coolness and 
deliberation. The result proved that his suspicions had been 
erroneous ; and that the armament had been set on foot with¬ 
out any treasonable intent, Vasco Nunez was therefore set 
at liberty, after having agreed to certain precautionary con¬ 
ditions ; hut he remained cast down in spirit and impoverished 
in fortune, by the harassing measures of Pedrarias. 

CHAPTER XXIL 

The Bishop of Darien, encouraged by the success of his 
intercession, endeavoured to persuade the govei nor to permit 
the departure of Vasco Nunez on his ex]jedition to the South 
Sea. The jealousy of Pedi-arias, however, was too strong to 
allow him to listen to such counsel. He was aware of the 
importance of the expedition, and was anxious that the Pearl 
Islands should be explored, which promised such abundant 
treasures ; but he feared to increase the popularity of Yasco 
Nunez, by adding such an enterprise to the number of his 
achievements. Pedrarias, therefore, set on foot an expedition, 
consisting of sixty men, but gave the command to one of his 
own relations, named Caspar Morales. The lattgr w^as ac¬ 
companied by Francisco Pizarro, w’ho had already been to 
those parts in the train of Yasco Nunez, and who soon rose to 
importance in the present enterprise by his fierce courage 
and domineering genius. 

A brief notice of the principal incidents of this expedition 
is all that is necessary for the present narration. 

Morales and Pizarro traversed the mountains of the isthmus 
by a shorter and more expeditious route than that which had 
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been taken by Vasco Nunez, and arriTed on the shores of the 
South Sea at the territories of a cacique named Tutibra, by 
^hom they were amicably entertained. Their gi-eat object 
was to visit the Pearl Islands : the cacique, however, had but 
four canoes, which were insufficient to contain their whole 
party. One half of their number, therefore, remained at the 
village of Tutibra, under the command of a captain named 
Pendosa; the residue embarked in the canoes with Morales 
and Pizarro. After a stormy and perilous voyage, they 
landed on one of the smaller islands, where they had some 
skirmishing with the natives, and thence made their way to 
the princi^ island of the archipelago, to which, from the 
report of its great pearl fishery, Vasco Nunez had given the 
name of Isla Eica. 

llie cacique of this island had long been the terror of the 
neighbouring coasts, invading the main-land with fleets of 
canoes, and carrying the inhabitants into captivity. His re¬ 
ception of the Spaniards was worthy of his fame. Four times 
did he sally forth to defend his temtory, and as often was he 
repulsed with great slaughter. His warriors were over¬ 
whelmed with terror at the fire-arms of the Spaniards, and at 
their ferocious bloodhounds. Finding all resistance unavail¬ 
ing, the cacique was, at length compelled to sue for peace. 
His prayei-s being gi-anted, he received the conquerors into 
his habitation, which was well built and of immense size. 
Here he brought them as a peace-ofieiing a basket curiously 
wrought, and filled with pearls of great beauty. Among 
these were two of extraordinary size and value. One weighed 
twenty-five carats; the other was of the size of a Muscadine 
pear, weighing upwards of three drachms, and of oriental 
colour and lustre. The cacique considered himself more than 
repaid by a present of hatchets, beads, and hawks’-bells: and, 
on the Spaniards smiling at his joy. observed, These things 
I can turn to useful purposes, but of what value are those 
pearls to me?” 

Finding, however, that these baubles were precious in the 
eyes of the Spaniard, he took Morales and Pizarro to the 
summit of a wooden tower, commanding an unbounded pros¬ 
pect. “ Behold before you,” said he, the infinite sea, which 
extends even beyond &e sunbeams* As to these islands, 
which lie to the right and left, they are all subject to my 
^y. They possess but little gold, but the deep places d 
around them are full of pearls. Ckmtwie to be my 
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^rieiids, and yen shall have as many as you desire; for 1 
value your friendship more than pearls, and, as far as in me 
lies, will never forfeit it.” 

He then pointed to the main-land, where it stretched away 
towards the east, mountain beyond mountain, until the sum¬ 
mit of the last faded in the distance, and was scarcely seen 
above the watery horizon. In that direction, he said, there 
lay a vast country of inexhaustible riches, inhabited by a 
mighty nation. He went on to repeat the vague but wonder¬ 
ful rumoius which the Spaniards had frequently heard about 
the great kingdom of Peru. Pizarro listened greedily to his 
words, and while his eye followed the finger of the cacique, 
as it ranged along the line of a shadowy coast, his daring 
mind kindled with the thought of seeking this golden empire 
beyond the waters.^' 

Before leaving the island, the two captains impressed the 
cacique with so great an idea of the power of the King of 
Castile, that he agreed to become his vassal, and to render 
him an annual tribute of one hundi*ed pounds’ weight of 
pearls. 

The part)^ having returned in safety to the main-land, 
though to a different place from that where they had em¬ 
barked, Caspar Morales sent his relation, Bernardo Morales, 
with ten men in quest of Peiialosa and his companions, %vho 
had remained in the village of Tutibra. 

Unfortunately for the Spaniards, during the absence of the 
commanders, this Penalosa had so exasperated the natives by 
liis misconduct, that a conspiracy had been formed by the 
caciques along the coast to massacre the ivhole of the stran¬ 
gers, when the party should return from the islands. 

Bernardo Morales and his companions, on their way in 
quest of Penalosa, put up for the night in the village of a 
cacique named Chuchama, who was one of the conspirators. 
They w^re entertained with pretended kospitality. In the 
(lead of the night, however, the house in 'which ■y:)ey were 
sleeping 'was wra])ped in flames, and most of them were 
destroyed. Chuchama then prepared with his confederates 
to attack the main body of the Spaniards 'who remained witli 
Morales and Pizarro. 

Fortunately for the latter, there was among the Indians 
who had accompanied them to the islands a cacique named 
Chiniea, who was in secret corres]>ondence with the conspi- 

♦ Herreia, decad. ii. lib. i cap. 4. F. Martyr, decad. iii. cap. 10. 
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rators* Some cii’cumstances in his conduct excited their sus¬ 
picious; they put him to the torture, and drew from him 
relation of the massacre of their companions, and of the attack 
with which they were menaced. 

Morales and Pizarro were at first appalled by the over 
whelming danger which surrounded them. Concealing then 
i^tation, however, they compelled ChirudL to send a message 
to each of the confederate caciques, inviting him to a secret 
conference, under pretence of giving him important informa¬ 
tion. The caciques came at tiae summons: they were thus 
taken one by one to the number of eighteen, and put in 
chains. Just at this juncture Penalosa arrived wifli the 
thirty men who had remained with him at Tutibra, 
Their arrival was hailed with joy by their comrades, who had 
given them up for lost. Encouraged by this unexpected reiu- 
Ibrcement, the Spaniards now attacked by surprise the main 
body of confederate Indians, who, being ignorant of the dis¬ 
covery of their plot, and capture of their caciques, were await¬ 
ing the return of the latter in a state of negligent security. 

Pizarro led the van, and set upon the enemy at daybreak 
with the old Spanish war-cry of Santiago! It was a slaughtei 
rather than a battle, for the Indians were unprepared foi 
resistance. Before sunrise seven hundred lay dead upon the 
field. Returning fi*om the massacre, the commanders doomed 
Ihe caciques who were in chains to be tom in pieces by the 
bloodhounds; nor was even Chiruci spared from this sangui¬ 
nary sentence. Notwithstanding this bloody revenge, the 
vindictive spirit of the commanders was still unappeased, and 
they set off to surprise the villf^e of a cacique named Bird, 
who dwelt on the eastern side of the Gulf of St. Michael. 
He was famed for valour and for cruelty: his dwelling was 
surrounded by the weapons and other trophies of those whom 
he had vanquished; and he was said never to give quarter. 

The Spaniards assailed his village before daybreak with fire 
and sword, and made dreadful havoc. Bird escaped from his 
burning habitation, rallied his people, kept up a galling fight 
throughout the greater part of that day, and handled the 
S^niards so roughly, that, when he drew off at night, they 
did not venture to pursue him, but returned right gladly from 
.Ms territory. According to some of the Spanish writers, the 
^ jangdom of Peru derived its name firom this "warlike cacique, 
P^p>ugh a blunder of the early discoverers; the assertioB, 
M^ver, is believed to be erroneous. 
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The Spaniards had pushed their bloody revenge to an ex¬ 
treme, and were now doomed to suffer from the recoil. In 
the fury of their passions, they had forgotten that they were 
but a handful of men surrounded by savage nations. Keturn- 
ing wearied and disheartened from the battle with Bird, they 
were waylaid and assaulted by a host of Indians led on by the 
son of Chiruca. A javelin from his hand pierced one of the 
Spaniards through the breast, and came out between the 
shoulders; several others were wounded, and the remainder 
were hannssed by a galling jSre kept up from among rocks 
and bushes. 

Dismayed at the implacable vengeance they had aroused, 
the Spaniards hastened to abandon these hostile shores and 
make the best of their way back to Darien. The Indians, 
however, were not to be appeased by the mere departure of 
the intruders. They followed them perseveringly for seven 
days, hanging on their skirts, and harassing them by conti¬ 
nual alarms. Morales and Pizarro, seeing the obstinacy of 
their pursuit, endeavoured to gain a march upon them by stra¬ 
tagem. Making large fires as usual one night about the place 
of their encampment, they left them burning to deceive the 
enemy 'while they made a rapid retreat. Among their number 
was one poor fellow named Velasquez, who was so grievoixsly 
wounded that he could not walk. Unable to accompany his 
countrymen in their flight, and dreading to fall into the mer¬ 
ciless hands of the savages, he determined to hang himself, 
nor could the prayers and even tears of his comrades dissuade 
him from his purpose. 

The stratagem of the Spaniards, however, was unavailing. 
Their retreat was perceived, and at daybreak, to their dismay, 
they found themselves surrounded by three squadrons of 
savages. Unable, in their haggard state, to make head 
against so many foes, they remained dra’wn up all day on the 
defensive, some watching while others reposed. At night 
they lit their fires and again attempted to ma^e a secret 
retreat. The Indians, however, were as usual on their traces, 
and wounded several 'with arrows. Thus pressed and goaded, 
the Spaniards became desperate, and fought like madmen, 
rushing upon the very darts of the enemy. 

^lorales now resorted to an inhuman and fruitless expedient 
to retard his pursuers. Pie caused several Indian prisoners 
•to be slain, hoping that their friends would stop to lament 
©vei them; but the sight of their mangled bodies oo^y 
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bicreused the fury of the savages and the obstina*?y of their 

pursuit. ^ j • . 

For nine days were the Spaniards hunted in this manner 
about the woo^ and mountains, the swamps and fens, wan-* 
dering they knew not whither, and returning upon their 
steps, until, to their dismay, they found themselves in the 
very place where, several days previously, they had been sur¬ 
rounded by the three squadrons. 

Many now despaired of ever escaping with life from this 
trackless wilderness, thus teeming with deadly foes. It was 
with difSculty their commanders could rally their spirits, and 
encouixige them to persevere. Entering a thick forest, they 
were again assailed -by a band of Indians, but despair and 
fury g^e them strength; they fought like wild beasts rather 
than like men, and routed the foe with dreadful carnage. 
They had hoped to gain a breathing time by this victory, hut 
a new distress attended them. They got entangled in one of 
those deep and marshes which abound on those coasts, 

and in which the wanderer is often drowned or suffocated. 
For a whole day they toiled through brake, and bramble, and 
miry fen, with the water reaching to their girdles. At length 
they extricated themselves from the swamp, and arrived at 
the sea-shore. The tide was out, but was about to return, 
and on this coast it rises rapidly to a great height. Fearing 
to be < verwhebned by the rising surf, they hastened to clinb 
a rock out of reach of the swelling waters. Here they threw 
ihemsdves on the earth panting with fatigue and abandoned 
to da?pair. A savage wilderness, filled with still more savage 
foes, was on one side, on the other the roaring sea. How 
were they to extricate themselves from these surrounding 
perils ? While reflecting on their desperate situation, they 
he^ the voices of Indians. On looking cautiously round, 
they beheld four canoes entering a neighbouring creek. A 
party was immediately despatched who came upon the savages 
by surprise, drove them into the woods, and seized upon the 
eanoes* ♦In these fi-ail barks, the Spaniards escaped irom their 
perilous neighbourhood, and, traversing the Gulf of St. 
Michael, landed in a less hostile part, whence they set out a 
second time across the mountains. 

It is needless to recount the other hardships they endured, 
and their further conflicts with the Indians; suffice it to say, 
a series of almost incredible sufferings and disasteia, 
ttey at lei^^ arrived in a battered mid emciated cenditum 
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at Darien. TlirougJcioiit all tlieir toils and troubles, liowever, 
they had managed to preserve a part of the treasure gained 
:n the islands; especially the peark given them by the cacique 
of Isla Rica. These were objects of universal admiratiom 
One of them was put u]. at auction, and bought by Pedrarias, 
and was afterwards ])resented by his wife Dofia Isabella de 
Bobadilla to the empress, w^ho, in return, gave her four thou¬ 
sand ducats."^' 

Such was the cupidity of the colonists, that the sight of 
these pearls and the reputed wealth of the islands of the 
Southern Sea/ and the kingdoms on its borders, made far 
gi-eater impression on the public mind, than the tale told 
by the adventurers of the horrors they had past; and ever}" 
one was eager to seek these wealthy regions beyond the 
moimtains. 

CHAPTER XXIIL 

In narrating the preceding expedition of Morales and Pi- 
zarro, we have been tempted into what may almost be deemed 
an episode, though it serves to place in" a proper light the 
Imking difficulties and dangers which beset the expeditions 
oi Vasco Nunez to the same regions, and his superior pru¬ 
dence and management in avoiding them. It is not the 
object of this narrative, however, to record the general events 
of the colony under the administration of Don Pedrarias 
Davila. We refrain, therefore, from detailing various expe¬ 
ditions set on foot by him to explore and subjugate the sur¬ 
rounding countiy; and which, being ignorantly or rashly 
conducted, too often ended in misfortune and disgrace. One 
of these was to the province of Zenu, where gold was sup¬ 
posed to be taken in the rivers in nets; and where the 
Bachelor Eneiso once undertook to invade the sepulchres. 
A captain, named Francisco Becerra, penetrated into this 
country at the head of one hundred and eighty men, well 
armed and equipped, and provided with three pieces of artil¬ 
lery; but neither the commander nor any of his men returned. 
An Indian boy who accompanied them was the onl/one who 
escaped, and told the dismal tale of their having fallen vic¬ 
tims to the assaults, and stratagems, and poisoned arrows of 
the Indians. 

Another band was defeated by Tubanami, the ferocious 
cacique of the moimtains, who bore as his banners the bloody 
shirts of Spaniards slain in former battles. In fine, the colony 
♦ Memsrst, Hial Ind. decad. ii lib. i cap. 4 
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bcc&nie so weakened by these reputed losses, and the.saya$2:es 
so emboldened by success, that the latter bele^ered it Vith 
their forces, harassed it by assaults and ambuscades, and re¬ 
duced it to great extremity. Such was the alarm in Darien, 
says the Bishop Las Casas, that the people feared to be burnt 
m their houses. They kept a watdiful eye upon the moun¬ 
tains, the jdains, and the very branches of the trees. Their 
ima^nations were infected by their fears. If they looked 
towards the land, the long waving grass of the Savannas* 
appeared to them to be moving hosts of Indians. If they 
looked toward the sea, they fancied they beheld .fleets of 
canoes in the distance. Pe^arias endeavoured to prevent 
all rumours from abroad that might increase this fevered state 
of alarm; at the same time he ordered the smelting-house to 
be closed, which was never done but in time of w^. This 
was done at the su^estion of the bishop, who caused prayers 
to be put up, and fasts proclaimed, to avert the impending 
calamities. 

While Pedrarias was harassed and perplexed by these com¬ 
plicated evils, he was haimted by continual apprehensions of 
tiie ultimate ascendancy of Vasco Nullez. He . knew him to 
be beloved by the people, and befriended by the bishop; and 
fee had received proofs that his services were highly appre¬ 
ciated by the king. He knew also that representations had 
been sent home % him and his partisans, of the evils and 
abases of the colony under the present rule, and of the 
necessity of a more active and efficient governor. He dreaded 
kst these representations should ultimately succeed; that he 
^uld oc ondennmxsa xtx me royal favour, and Vasco Nufiez 
be elevated i^on his ruins. 

The politic bishop perceived the imeasy state of the govev- 
nmr’s mind, and endeavoured, by means of his apprehensionSy 
to effect that reconciliation-which he had sought in vain to 
produce through more generous motives. He represented to 
him that his treament of Vasco Nunez was odious in the eyes 
of the j^ple, and must eventually draw on hitn the to- 
j^easure of his sovereign, “But.why persist,”' added he^ 
“ in driving a man to b^jome your d^dliest enemy, wtom 
you may grapple to your side as your firmest, friend? You 
^nave several daughters—give him oue in marria^; you will 
then have fca: a scm-in-htw a man of merit and popular^, 
-wfeo is a hidalgo by birth, and a favourite of the ^g. i ew 
ad-uneed in life and mflrm; he is in -to prime asi 
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TigouT of Ms days, and pc»essed of great activity. Yon cam 
malte Mm yonr lieutenant; and wMle you repose from yotur 
toils, he can cany on the afiairs of the colony with spirit and 
enterprise; and all Ms acMevements will redound to the 
advancement of your family and the splendour of your ad. 
ministration/’ 

The governor and Ms lady were won by the eloquence ol 
the bishop, and readily listened to his suggestion; and Vasco 
]Sunez was but too happy to effect a reconciliation on such 
flattering terms. Written articles were accordingly drawn up 
and exchanged, contracting a marriage between Mm and the 
eldest daughter of Pedrarias. The young lady was then in 
Spain, but was to be sent for, and the nuptials were to be cele- 
bi-ated on her arrival at Darien. 

Having thus fulfilled his office of peace-maker, and settled, 
as he supposed, all fends and jealousies on the sure and per¬ 
manent foundation of family alliance, the worthy bishop 
departed shortly afterwards for Spain- 

CHAPTEE XXIY.--[1516.] 

Behold Vasco Nunez once more in the high career of 
prosperity! His most implacable enemy had suddenly been 
converted into his dearest friend; for the governor, now that 
he looked upon him as Ms son-in-law, loaded him with 
favours. Above all, he authorized him to build brigantines 
and make all the necesssary preparations for his long-desired 
expedition to explore the Southern Ocean. The place ap?- 
pointed for these purposes was the port of Careta, situated to 
the west of Darien; whence there was supposed to be the 
most convenient route across the mountains. A town called 
Ada had been founded at this port; and the fortress was 
already erected, of which Lope de Olano was alcalde; Vasco 
Nunez was now empowered to continue the building of the 
town. Two hundred men were placed under his command, 
to aid Mm in carrying his plans into execution, and^a sum of 
money was advanced to him out of the royal treasury. His 
supply of funds, however, was not sufficient; but he received 
assistance from a private source. There was a notar}^ at 
Darien, Hernando de Arguello, a man of some consequence 
in the community, and who had been one of tbe most furious 
opponents of the unfortunate Nicuesa. He had amassed con¬ 
siderable property, and now embarked a great part of it in 
the proposed enterprise, on condition, no doubt, of sharing 
largely in its anticipated profits. 
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On amTing at Ada, Vasco Nulleai set to work to prepare 
tke materials of four brigantines to be lanncbed into the 
South. Sea. The timber was felled on the Atlantic seaboard; 
and was then, with the anchom and rigging, transported 
across the lofty lidge of mountains to the opposite shores of 
the Isthmus. Several Spaniards, thirty Negroes, and a great 
number of Indians were employed for the purpose. They 
had no other roads but Indian paths, straggling through 
almost impervious forests, across torrents, and up rugged 
defiles, broken by rocks and precipices. In this way they 
toiled like ants up * the mountains, with their ponderous 
burthens, under the scorching rays of a tropical sun. Many 
of the poor Indians sank by the way and perished under this 
stupendous task. The Spaniards and Negroes, being of hardier 
constitutions, were better able to cope with the incredible 
hardships to which they were subject^. On the summit of 
Ihe mountains a house had been provided for their temporaiy 
repose. After remaining here a little time to refresh them¬ 
selves and gain strength, they renewed their labours, descend¬ 
ing the opposite side of the mountains until they reached the 
navigable part of a river, which they called the Balsas, and 
wbi^ flowed into the Pacific. 

Much time and trouble, and many lives were expended on 
this arduous undertaking, before they had transported to the 
river sufficient timber for two brigantines; while the timber 
for the other two, and the rigging and munitions for the 
whole, yet remained to be brought. To add to their difficul¬ 
ties, they had scarcely begun to work upon the timber before 
they discovered that it was totally useless, bei^ subject to 
the ravages of the worms from having been cut in the vicinity 
of salt water. They were obliged, therefore, to begin anew, 
and fell trees on the border of the river, 

Vasco Nuifiz maintained his patience and perseverance, 
and displayed admirable management under these delays* and 
difficulAes. Their supply of food being scanty, he (fivid^d 
his people, Spaniards, Negroes, and Indians, into three bands; 
<me was to cut and saw the wood, another to bring the rigging 
and iron-work from Ada, which was twenty-two leagues dis¬ 
tant; and the third to forage the neighbouring country for 
provisions. 

Scarcdy* was the timber felled and shaped for use when the 
xains set in, and the river swelled and overfiowed its ba3Qka 
fo suddenly, that the workmen barely escaped with their livesi 
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hr clambering into trees; wbile tbe wood on wliicb tliey bad 
been working was either buried in sand or slime, or swept 
away by the raging torrent. Famine was soon added to their 
other distresses. The foraging party did not return with 
food; and the swelling of the rirer cut them off from that 
part of the country whence they obtained their supplies. 
They were reduced, therefore, to such scarcity, as to be fain 
to assuage their hunger with roots gathered in the forests. 

In this extremity, the Indians bethought themselves of one 
of their rude and simple expedients. Plunging into the river 
they fastened a number of logs together with withes, and 
connected them with the opposite bank, so as to make a 
floating bridge. On this a party of the Spaniards crossed 
with great difficulty and peril, from the violence of the cur¬ 
rent, and the flexibility of the bridge, which often sank 
beneath them until the water rose above their girdles. On 
being safely landed they foraged the neighbonrbood, and 
procured a supply of provisions sufficient for tbe present 
emei^ency. 

When the river subsided, the workmen again resumed their 
labours; a number of recruits arrived from Ada, bringing 
various supplies, and the business of the enterprise was pressed 
with redoubled ardour, until, after a series of incredible toils and 
hardships, Vasco Nufiez had the satisfaction to behold two of 
his brigantines floating on the river Balsas. As soon as they 
could be equipped for sea, he embarked in them with as many 
Spaniards as they could carry; and, issuing from the river, 
launched triumphantly on the great ocean he had disco¬ 
vered. 

We can readily imagine the exultation of this intrepid 
adventurei, and how amply he was repaid for all his sufferings, 
wffien he first spread a sail on that untraversed ocean, and felt 
that the range of an unknown world was open to him. 

There are points in the history of these Spanish discoveries 
of the western hemisphere, which make us pause with wonder 
ajid admiration at the daring spirit of the men who conducted 
them, and the appalling difficulties surmounted by their 
courage and perseverance. We know few instances, however, 
more striking than this piecemeal transportation, across the 
mountains of Darien, of the first European ships that ploughed 
the waves of the Pacific; and we can readily excuse the boast 
of the old Castilian writers, when they exclaim, “ that none 
but Spaniards could ever have conceived or persisted in such 
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tti imdertaking; and no commander in the New World but 
Vasco Nufiez could have conducted it to a successful issue.” * 

CHAPTER XXV. 

The first cruise of Vasco Nufiez was to the group of Pearl 
Islands, on the principal one of which he disembarked the 
greater part of his crews, and dispatched the brigantines to 
the main-land to bring off the remainder. It was his inten¬ 
tion to construct the oSier two vessels of his proposed squadron 
at this island. During the absence of the br^antines, he 
ranged the island with his men, to collect provisions, and to 
establish a complete sway over the natives. On the return of 
his vessels, and while preparations were making for the build¬ 
ing of the others, he embarked with a hundred men, and 
departed on a reconnoitering cruise to the eastward, towards 
the region pointed out by the Indians as abounding in riches. 

Having passed about twenty leagues beyond the Ghilf of San 
Miguel, Sie mariners were alarmed at beholding a great num¬ 
ber of whales, which resembled a reef of rocks, stretching 
far into the sea, and lashed by breakers. In an unlmown ocean 
like this every unusual object is apt to inspire alarm. The 
seamen feared to approach these fancied dangers in the dark; 
Vasco Nufiez anchored, therefore, for the night, under a point 
of land, intending to continue in the same direction on the 
following day. When the morning dawned, however, the 
wind had changed, and was contrary; whereupon he altered 
his course, and thus abandoned a cruise, which, if persevered 
in, might have terminated in the discoveiy of Peru t Steering 
for the main-land, he anchored on that part of the coast 
governed by the cacique Chuchamfi, who had massacred Ber¬ 
nardo Morales and his companions, when reposing in hi^ 
village. Here landing with his men, Vasco Nufiez came sud¬ 
denly upon the dwelling of the cacique. The Indians sallied 
forth to defend their homes, but were routed with great loss; 
and amgle vengeance was taken upjn them for their outrage 
uptm die laws of hospitality. Having thus avenged the death 
H his countrymen, Vasco Nufiez re-embarked and returned, 
to Isla Biea. 

' He now applied himself diligehfly to complete the building 
4^ his brigantines, dig»atching men to Ada to bring the 
Bee^sary stores and rising across the mountains, 
thus occupied, a rumour reached him that a new govemol 
* Heneia. decad. iL lib. ti ckj^ U* 
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named Lope de Sosa was coming out from Spain to supersede 
Pedrarias. Vasco Isvi&ez was troubled at these tidings. A 
new governor would be likely to adopt new measures, or to 
have new favourites. He feared, therefore, that some order 
might come to suspend or embarrass his expedition; or that 
the command of it might be given to another. In this per¬ 
plexity he held a consultation with several of his confidential 
ofiSicers. 

After some debate, it was agreed among them that a trusty 
and intelligent person should be sent as a scout to Ada, under 
pretence of procuring munitions for the ships. Should he find 
Pedrarias in quiet possession of the government, he was to ac¬ 
count to him for the delay of the expedition; to request that 
the time allotted to it might be extended; and to request 
reinforcements and supplies. Should he find, however, a new 
governor actually arrived, he was to return iinmediately with 
the tidings. In such case it was resolved to put to sea before 
any contrary orders could arrive, trusting eventually to excuse 
themselves on the plea of zeal and good intentions. 

CHAPTEE XXVI. 

The person intrusted with the reconnoitering expedition to 
Ada was Andres Garabito, in whose fidelity and discretion 
Vasco Nunez had implicit confidence. His confidence was 
destined to be fatally deceived. According to the assertions 
of contemporaries, this Garabito cherished a secret and vin¬ 
dictive enmity against his commander, arising from a simple 
but a natural cause. Vasco Nunez had continued to have a 
fondness for the Indian damsel, daughter of the cacique Careta, 
whom he had received firom her father as a pledge of amity. 
Some dispute arose concerning her on one occasion between 
him and Garabito, in the course of which he expressed himself 
in severe and galling language. Garabito was deeply mortified 
at some of his expressions, and, being of a malignant spirit, 
determined on a dastardly revenge. He wrote privately to 
Pedrarias, assuring him that Vasco Nunez had no fritention 
of solemnizing his marriage with his daughter, being com¬ 
pletely under the influence of an Indian paramour; that he 
made use of the friendship of Pedrarias merely to fiirther his 
own selfish views, intending, as soon as his ships were ready, 
to throw off all allegiance, and put to sea as an independent 
conimander. 

'’'tis mischievous letter Garabito had written immediately 
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after the last departure of Vasco Nufiez from Acla. Its efifect 
upon the proud and jealous spirit of the governor may easily 
be conceived. All his former suspicions were immediately 
revived. They acquired strength during a long interval that 
elapsed without tidings being received from the expedition. 
There were de^jgnlng and prejudiced persons at hand, who 
perceived and quickened these jealous feelings of the governor. 
Among these was the Bachelor Corral, who cherish^ a deep 
grudge against Vasco Nunez for having once thrown him into 
prison for his factious conduct; and Alonzo de la Puenta, the 
royal treasurer, whom Vasco Nunez had afrronted by demand¬ 
ing the repayment of a loan. Such was the tempest gradually 
gathering in the factious little colony of Darien. 

ITie subsequent conduct of Garabito gives much confir¬ 
mation to the charge of perfidy advanced against him. When 
lie arrived at Ada, he found that Pedrarias remained in pos¬ 
session of the government; for his intended successor had 
died in the very harbour. The conduct and conversation of 
Garabito was such as to’ arouse suspicions ; he was arrested, 
and his papers and letters were sent to Pedrarias. Whea 
examined, he readily suffered himself to be wrought upon by 
threats of punishment and promises of pardon, and revealed 
all that he knew, and declm*ed still more that he suspected 
and surmised, of the plans and intentions of Vasco Nunez. 

The arrest of Garabito, and the seizure of his letters, pro¬ 
duced a great agitation at Darien. It was considered a revival 
of the ancient animosity between the governor and Vasco 
Nunez, and the friends of the latter trembled for bis safety. 

Hernando de Arguello, especially, was in great alarm. He 
had embarked the most of his fortune in the exp^tion, and 
the failure of it would be ruinous to him. He wote to Vasco 
NulLez informing him of the critical postu 3 ?e of affairs, and 
urging him to put to sea with<mt delay. He would be pro¬ 
tected at all events, he said, by the Jeronimite Fatl^rs at San 
„ Domingo, who were at that time all-powerful in the New 
World? and who regarded his expedition as caleulatM to pro 
oiote the glory of God as well as the dominion of the king. 

* Iac<»iseqiieae6 af the .eloquent represenfotitMis made to the Spanish 
government hy the v^Ber^blo Las <^isas, of the orael wrongs • op- 
presaems praefised u^n fiio Indians in the eolmues, the Cardinal Xi- 
inenes, in 15X6, sent ont three Jeronimlte Friars, chosen for their ze^ 
and abihUes, riothed with fbU powers to inquire into and remedy all 
sl^ses, and to take all proper measures for t^ good government, rell- 
j^^^l^oas instraetioa, and protection oi the natlTOS. The exarcitS 
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Tins letter fell into the hands of Pedrarias, and convinced Mm 
of the existence of a dangerous plot against his authority. 
He immediately ordered Arguello to he arrested; and now 
devised means to get Vasco Nunez within his power. "Wliile 
the latter remained on the shores of the South Sea with his 
brigantines and his hand of heaiiy and devoted followers, 
Pedrarias knew it 'would he vain to attempt to take him hy 
force. Dissembling his suspicions and intentions, therefore, 
he wrote to him in amicable terms, requesting him to repair 
immediately to Ada, as he wished to confer with him about 
the impending expedition. Fearing, however, that Vasco 
Nufiez might suspect his motives and refuse to comply, he at 
the same time ordered Francisco Pizarro to muster all the 
armed force he could collect, and seek and arrest his late 
patron and commander where, er he might be found. 

So great was the terror inspired by the arrest of Arguello, 
and by the general violence of Pedrarias, that, though Vasco 
Nullez was a favourite with the great mass of the people, no 
one ventured to warn him of the danger that attended his 
return to Ada. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

The old Spanish writers who have treated of the fortunes 
of Vasco Nunez, record an anecdote which is worthy of being 
cited, as characteristic of the people and the age. Among 
the motley crowd of adventurers lured across the ocean by 
the reputed wealth and wonders of the New World, -was an 
Italian astrologer, a native of Venice, named Micer Codro. 
At the time that Vasco Nunez held supreme sway at Darien, 
tMs reader of the stars had cast his horoscope, and pretended 
to foretell his destiny. Pointing one night to a certain star, 
he assured him that in the year in -w'hich he should behold 
that star in a part of the heavens which he designated, his life 
would be in imminent jeopardy; but should he survive this 
year of peril, he would become the richest and most renowned 
captain throughout the Indies. 

Several years, it is added, had elapsed since this pr^&ictioa 
was made; yet, that it stiH dwelt in the mind of Vasco Nunez, 
was evident from the following circumstance. While waiting 
the return of his messenger, Garabito, he was on the shore of 
Isla Rica one serene evening, in company with some of Ms 

af their powers at San Domingo made a great sensation in the New 
World, and, for a time, had a beneficial effect in checking tho oppresalrt 
ind Ih^ntions conduct of the colonists. . 
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:)fficers, when, regarding the heavens, he beheld the fated 
«tar exactly in that part of the firmament which had been 
pointed out by the Italian astrologer. Turning to his com¬ 
panions, with a smile, “ Behold,” said he, “ the wisdom of • 
those who belieTe in soothsayers, and, above all, in such an 
astrologer as Micer Codro 1 According to his prophecy, I 
should now be in imminent peril of my life; yet, here I am, 
within reach of all my wishes; sound in he^th, with four 
brigantines and three hundred men at my command, and on 
the point of exploring this great southern ocean.” 

At this fated juncture, say the chroniclers, arrived the 
hypocritical letter of Pedrarias, inviting him to an interview 
at Acla! The discreet reader will decide for himself what 
credit to give to this anecdote, or rather, what allowance to 
make for the little traits of coincidence gratuitously added to 
the original fact by writers who delight in the marvellous. 
The tenor of this letter awakened no suspicion in the breast 
pf Vasco Nunez, who reposed entire confidence in the amity 
of the governor as his intended father-in-law, and appears to 
have been unconscious of anything in his own conduct that 
could warrant hostility. Leaving his ships in command of 
Francisco Companon, he departed immediately to meet the 
governor at Acla, unattended by any armed force. 

• The messengers who had brought the letter maintained at 
first a cautious silence as to the events which had transpired 
at Darien. They were gradually won, however, by the frank 
and genial manners of Vasco Nunez, and grieved to see so 
gallant a soldier hurrying into the snare. Having crossed the 
mountains, and drawn near to Acla, their kind feelings got 
the better of their caution, and they revealed the true nature 
of their errand, and the hostile intentions of Pedrarias. 
Vasco Nunez was struck with astonishment at the recital; 
bnt, being unconscious, it is said, of any evil intention, he 
could scarcely credit this sudden hostility in a man who had 
but recently promised him his daughter in marriage. He 
imagined the whole to be some groundless jealousy which his 
own appearance would dispel, and accordingly continued on 
his journey. He had not proeeeded far, however, when he 
was met by a band cf arm^ men, led by Fr^eisco Pizairo. 
The latter stepped forward to arrest his ancient commander. 
Vasco Nunez paused for a moment, and regarded him with a 
of reproachM astonishment. How is this, Francisco 

eidaimed he. “ Is this the way you have been accdstomod 
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to receiTe roe r* ’ Offering no further remonstrance, he si^ffered 
himself quietly to he taken prisoner by his former adherent, 
and conducted in chains to Ada. Here he was thrown into 
prison, and Bartolome Hurtado, once liis favourite officer, was 
sent to take command of his squadron. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Don Pedkabias concealed his exultation at the success of 
the stmtagera by which he had ensnared his generous and 
confiding rival. He even visited him in prison, and pretended 
deep concern at being obliged to treat him with this temporary 
rigour, attributing it entirely to certain accusations lodged 
against him by the treasurer, Alonzo de la Puente, which his 
official situation compelled him to notice and investigate. 

“ Be not afflicted, however, my son!” said the hypocrite, 
“ an investigation will, doubtless, not merely establish your 
innocence, but serve to render your zeal and loyalty towards 
your sovereign still more conspicuous.” 

VTiile Pedraiias assumed this soothing tone towards his 
prisoner, he urged the alcalde mayor, Espinosa, to proceed 
against him with the utmost rigour of the law. 

The charge brought against him of a treasonable con¬ 
spiracy to cast off all allegiance to the crown, and to assume 
an independent sway on the borders of the Southern Sea, w^ 
principally supported by the confessions of Andres Garabito. 
The evidence is also cited of a soldier, who stood sentinel one 
night near the quarters of Vasco Kunez on Isla Rica, and 
who, being driven to take shelter from the rain under the 
eaves of his house, overheard a conversation between that 
commander and certain of his officers, wherein they agreed 
to put to sea with the squadron on their own account, and to 
set the governor at defiance. This testimony, according to 
Las Casas, Jirose from a misconstruction on the part of the 
sentinel, who only heard a portion of their conversation, re¬ 
lating to their intention of sailing without waiting for orders, 
in case a new governor should arrive to supersede Peirarias. 

The governor in the meantime informed himself from day 
to day and hour to hour, of the progress of the trial, and. 
considering the evidence sufficiently strong to warrant his 
personal hostility, he now paid another visit to his prisoner, 
and, throwing off aR affectation of kindness, upbraided him 
in the most passionate manner. 

Hitherto,” said he, I have treated you as a sen, because 
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I thought you loyal to your Idng, and to me as his represen¬ 
tative ; but as I find you have meditated rebellion against the. 
crown of Castile, I cast you off from my affection, and shall 
henceforth treat you as an enemy.” 

Vasco Nunez indignantly repelled the charge, and appealed 
to the confiding frankness of his conduct as a proof of his 
innocence. Had I been conscious of my guilt,” said he, 

“ what could have induced me to come here and put myself 
into your hands ? Had I meditated rebellion, what prevented 
me from carrying it into effect ? I had four ships ready to 
weigh anchor, three hundred brave men at my command, 
and an open sea before me. What had I to do but to spread 
sail and press forward ? There was no doubt of finding a 
land, whether rich or poor, sufficient for me and mine, far 
beyond the reach of your control. In the innocence of mj" 
heart, however, I came here promptly, at your mere request, 
and my reward is slander, indignity, and chains !*’ 

The noble and ingenuous appeal of Vasco Nunez had no 
■effect on the prejudiced feelings of the governor: on the con¬ 
trary, he was but the more exasperated against his prisoner,, 
and ordered that his irons should be doubled. 

The trial was now urged by him with increased eagerness. 
Lest the present accusation should not be sufficient to effeet 
the ruin of his victim, the old inquest into his conduct a« 
governor, which had remained suspended for many years, was 
revived, and he was charged anew with the wrongs inflicted 
on the Bachelor Enciso, and with the death of the unfortunate 
Nieuesa. 

Notwithstanding all these charges, the trial went on slowly, 
with frequent delays, for the alcalde mayor, Gaspar de Espi¬ 
nosa, seems to have had but little relish for the task assigned 
him. and to have needed frequent spurring from the eager 
and passionate governor. He probably considered the accused 
as technically guilty, though innocent of all intentional rebel¬ 
lion, but was ordered to decide according to the strict letter 
of the Ihw. He therefore, at length, gave a reluctant verdict 
against Vasco Nunez, but reconunended him to mercy, on 
account of his great services, or entreated that, .at least he 
might be permitted to appeal. No,” said the unrelenting 
Fedraiias; “ if he has merited death, let him sufiS^r death I ” 
' He aceord^gly condemned him to be beheaded. The same 
sentence was passed upon several of his officers, who were 
hnplicated in ms alleged cons^racy; among these was Her* 
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nando de Arguello, who had written the letter to Vasco 
Nunez, informing him of the arrest of his messenger, and 
advising him to put to sea, without heeding the hostility of 
Pedrarias. As to the perfidious informer Garabito, he was 
pardoned and set at liberty. 

In considering this case as far as we are enabled, from the 
imperfect testimony on record, we are inclined to think it one 
where passion and self-interest interfered with the pure admi¬ 
nistration of justice. Pedrarias had always considered Vasco 
Nunez as a dangerous rival, and, though his jealousy had 
been for some time lulled by looking on him as an intended 
son-in-law, it was revived by the suggestion that he intended 
to evade his alliance and dispute his authority. His exaspe¬ 
rated feelings hurried him too far to retreat, and, having 
loaded his prisoner with chains and indignities, his death 
became indispensable to his own security. 

For our ovm part, we have little doubt that it was the fixed 
intention of Vasco Nunez, after he had once succeeded in 
the arduous undertaking of ti-ansporting Ms ships across the 
mountains, to suffer no capricious order from Pedrarias, nor 
any other governor, to defeat the enterprise which he had so 
long meditated, and for which he had so laboriously prepared. 
It is probable he may have expressed such general determina¬ 
tion in the hearing of Garabito and of others of his companions. 
We can find ample excuse for such a resolution in his consci¬ 
ousness of his own deserts; his experience of past hindei- 
ances to his expedition, arising from the jealousy of others; 
his feeling of some degree of authority, from his office of 
Adelantado; and his knowledge of the favourable disposition 
and kind intentions of his sovereign towards him. We ac¬ 
quit him entirely of the senseless idea of rebelling against 
the crown; and suggest these considerations in palliation of 
any meditated diso&dieiice of Pedrarias, should such a charge 
be supposed to have been substantiated. 

CHAPTER XXIX.—[1517.] 

It was a day of gloom and horror at Ada, when Vasco 
Nunez and his companions were led forth to execution. The 
populace were moved to tears at the xmhappy fate of a man, 
whose gallant deeds had excited their admiration, and whose 
generous qualities had won their hearts. Most of them 
regarded him as the victim of a jealous tyrant; and even 
those who thought him guilty saw something brave and hril» 
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liant in the very crime imputed to him. Such, however, was 
the general dread inspired by the severe measures of Pedra- 
rias, that no one dared lift up his voice, either in murmur or 
remonstrance. 

The public crier walked before Vasco Nunez, proclaiming; 

This is the punishment inflicted by command of the king 
and his lieutenant, Don Pedrarias Davila, on this man, as a 
traitor and an usurper of the territories of the crown.” 

When Vasco Nunez heard these words, he exclaimed, in¬ 
dignantly, “It is false! never did such a crime enter my 
mind. I have ever served my king with truth and loyalty, 
and sought to augment his dominions.” 

These words were of no avail in his extremity, but they 
w'ere fully believed by the populace. 

The execution took place in the public square of Ada; and 
we are assured by the historian Oviedo, who was in the colony 
at the time, that the cruel Pedrarias was a secret witness of 
the bloody spectacle; which he contemplated from between 
the reeds of the wall of a house, about twelve paces from 
the scaffold 

Vasco Nunez was the first to suffer death. Having con¬ 
fessed himself and partaken of the sacrament, he ascend^ 
the scaffold with a firm step, and a calm and manly demeanour; 
and, laying his head upon the block, it was severed in an 
instant from his body. Three of his officers, Valderrabano, 
Botello, and Heman Munos, were in like manner brought 
one by one to the block, and the day had nearly expired 
before the last of them was executed. 

One victim stiU remained. It was Hernando de Arguello, 
who had been condemned as an accomplice, for having written 
the intercepted letter. 

The populace could no longer restrain their feelings. They 
had not dared to intercede for Vasco Nunez, knowing the im¬ 
placable enmity of Pedrarias; but they now soi^ht the gover¬ 
nor, and, throwing themselves at his feet, entreated that this 
man im^ht be spared, as he had taken no active part in the 
alleged treason. The daylight, they said, was at an end, 
and it seemed as if Ood had hastened the night to prevent 
the execution. 

The stem heart of Pedrarias was not to be touched. “ No,” 
said he, “ I would sooner die myself than spare one of them.” 
Ihe unfortunate Arg^nello was led to the block. The Inief 
* Ovie^, Hist Ind. p., 2. cap. 9, HS. 
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tropical twilight was past, and in the gathering gloom of the 
night, the operations on the scaffold could not he distinguisbecl. 
The multitude stood listening in breathless silence, until the 
stroke of the executioner told that all was accomplished. 
ITiey then dispersed to their homes with hearts filled with 
grief and bitterness, and a night of lamentation succeeded to 
tins day of horrors. 

The vengeance of Pedrarias -was not satisfied with the 
death of his victim; he confiscated his property and disho¬ 
noured his remains, causing his head to be placed upon a 
pole and exposed for several days in the public square."*^* 

Thus perished, in his forty-second year, in the prime and 
vigour of his days and the full career of his glory, one of the 
most illustrious .and deserving of vSpanish discoverers; a 
victim to the basest and most perfidious envy. 

How vain are our most confident hopes, our brightest 
triumphs I When Vasco Nunez from the mountains of Darien 
beheld the Southern Ocean revealed to his gaze, he consi¬ 
dered its unknown realms at his disposal. When ht. nad 
launched his ships upon its waters, and his sails were m a 
manner flapping in the wind, to bear him in quest of the 
wealthy empire of Peru, he scoffed at the prediction of the 
astrologer, and defied the influence of the stars. Behold 
him interrupted at the very moment of his departure, be¬ 
trayed into the hands of his most invidious foe, the very 
enterprise that was to have crowned him with glory wrested 
into a crime, and himself hurried to a bloody and ignomi¬ 
nious grave at the foot, as it were, of the mountain wdience 
he had made his discovery 1 His fate, like that of his re¬ 
nowned predecessor, Columbus, proves that it is sometimes 
dangerous even to deserve too greatly. 

rOETUNES OF VALDIVIA AND HIS COMPANIONS. 

It was in the year 1512 that Valdivia, the regidor of Da¬ 
rien, was sent to Hispaniola by Vasco Nunez de Balboa for 
reinforcements and supplies for the colony. He set sail in a 
caravel, and pursued his voyage prosperously until he arrived 
in sight of the island of Jamaica. Here he was encountered 
hy one of the violent hurricanes which sweep those latitudes, 
and driven on the shoals and sunken rocks called the Vipers, 
since infamous fi r many a shipwreck. H5s vessel soon went 
* Oviedo, ubi sar 
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to pieces, and Valdivia and Ms crew, consisting twenty 
men, escaped with difficulty in the boat, without having time 
to secure a supply either of water or provisions. Having no 
sails, and their oars being scarcely fit for use, they were 
driven about for thirteen &ys, at the mercy of the currents 
of those unknown seas. During this time their sufferings 
from hunger and thirst were indescribable. Seven of their 
number perished, and the rest were nearly famished when 
they were stranded on the eastern coast of Yucatan, in a 
province called Maya. Here they were set upon by the 
natives, who broke tiieir boat in pieces, and carried them ofi 
captive to the cacique of the province, by whose orders they 
were mewed up in a kind of pen. 

At first their situation appeared tolerable enough, consi¬ 
dering the horrors from wMch they had escaped. They were 
closely confined, it is true, but they had plenty to eat and 
drink, and soon began to recover flesh and vigour. In a little 
while, however, their enjoyment of this good che^ met with 
a sudden cheek, for the unfortunate Valdivia, and four of his 
companions, were singled out by the cacique, on account of 
their improved condition, to be offered up to his idols. The 
natives of this coast, in fact, were cannibals, devouring the 
flesh of their enemies, and of such strangers as fell into thek 
hands. The wretched Valdivia and his fellow victims, there¬ 
fore, were sacrificed in the bloody temple of the idol, and 
their limbs were afterwards served up at a grand feast held 
by the cacique and his subjects. 

The horror of the survivors may he more readily imi^ined 
than described. Their hearts died within them when they 
heard the yells and bowlings of the savages over their victims, 
and the still more horrible revelry of flieir cannibal <ngies. 
They tamed with loathing from the food set so abimd^tly 
before them, at the idea that it was but intended to fatten 
them for a future banquet. 

Recovering from the first stupor of alarm, their despair 
lent them additional force. They succeeded in breaking in 
the night from the kind of cage in which they were confined, 
and fled to the depths of the forest. Here they wandered 
about forlorn, exposed to all the dangers and miseries of the 
wildem«3S8; famishing with hunger, yet dreading to approach 
the haunts of men. At length their sufferings drove them 
^rth from the woods into another part of the country, where 
they were again taker captive. The cacique oi this provinae. 
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however, was an enemy to the one from whom they had 
escaped, and of less cruel propensities. He spared their lives 
and contented himself with making them slaves, exacting 
from them the severest labour. They had to cut and draw 
wood, to procure water from a distance, and to carry enor¬ 
mous burdens. The cacique died soon after their capture, 
and was succeeded by another called Taxmar. He was a 
chief of some talent and sagacity, but he continued the same 
rigorous treatment of the captives. By degrees they sank 
beneath the hardships of their lot, until only two were left; 
one of them a sturdy sailor, named Gonzalo Guerrero, the 
other a kind of clerical adventurer, named Jeronimo de 
Aguilar. The sailor had the good luck to be transferred to 
the service of the cacique of the neighbouring province of 
Chatemal, by whom he was treated with kindness. Being a 
thorough son of the ocean, seasoned to all weathers, and 
ready for any chance or change, he soon accommodated him¬ 
self to his hew situation, foUowed the cacique to the wars, 
rose by his hardihood and prowess to be a distinguished 
wanior, and succeeded in gaining the heart and hand of ar. 
Indian princess. 

The other survivor, Jeronimo de Aguilar, wmsof a different 
complexion. He was a native of Ecija, in Andalusia, and had 
been brought up to the church, and regularly ordained, and 
shortly afterwards had sailed in one of the expeditions to San 
Domingo, whence he had passed to Darien. 

He proceeded in a different mode from that adopted by his 
comrade, the sailor, in his dealings with the Indians, and in 
one more suited to his opposite callmg. Instead of playing 
the hero among the men, and the gallant among the women, 
he recollected his priestly obligations to humility and chastity. 
Accordingly, he made himself a model of meekness and 
obedience to the cacique and his warriors, while he closed his 
eyes to the charms of the infidel women. Nay, in the latter 
respect, he reinforced his clerical vows by a solemn^ promise 
to God to resist aE temptations of the fiesh, so he might be 
delivered out. of the hands of these Gentiles. 

* Such were the opposite measures of the sailor and the saint, 
and they appear to have been equaUy snccessful. Aguilar, by 
his meek obedience to every order, however aibitrary and ca¬ 
pricious, gradually won the good will of the cacique and bis 
family. Taxmar, however, subjected him to many trials be¬ 
fore he admitted him to his entire confidence. One day when 
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tfte {.ndians, painted and decorated in warlike, style, w,er^ 
shoodng at a mark, a warrior, who had for .sonie ixme fixed 
his eyes on Aguilar, approached suddenly and seized, him by 
the arm, ‘"Thou seest,” said he- “the cei^ainty.of thesji 
nrehers; if they aim at the eye, they hit the eye—if at the 
month, they hit the mouth—^what wouldst thou ■mink, if .thou 
wert to be placed instead of the mark, and they were to shoot 
at and miss thee ?” 

Aguilar secretly trembled lest he should be the victim of 
some cruel caprice of the kind. Dissembling his fears, how? 
ever, he replied with great submission, “ 1 am your slave, and 
you may do -with me as you please; but you are too wise .to 
destroy a slave who is so useful and obedient.” His answer 
pleased the cacique, who had secretly sent this wanior to try 
his humility. 

Another trial of the worthy Jeronimo vras less ^ern and 
fearful indeed, but equally perplexing- . The cacique hsUi re-: 
marked his unexampled discretion with respect to the sex, but 
doubted his sincerity. After laying many petty iemptatidns 
in his way, which Jeronimo resisted with the selfrdeni^ of a 
saint, he at length determined to subject .him to.a.'fiery or¬ 
deal. He accordingly sent him on a "fishing expechticm 
accompanied by a buxom damsel of fourteen years of .age,:, 
they were to pass the night by the sea-side, so as to be read^ 
to fish at the first dawn of day, and were aBowed. but one 
hammock to sleep in. It was an embarra^ing predicament 
—hot apparently to the Indian beauty, but' certainly to the 
scarupuious Jeronimo. He remembered, however, his doubW 
Vow, and, suspending his hammock to two trees, resigned it 
to hk companion; while, lighting a fire on' Ae sea-shore, he 
stretched Himself before it on the sand., It was, as he ac-- 
knowledged, a night of fearful trial, for his sandy couch.was 
cold and cheerless, the hammock wmm and tempting; and 
the infidel damsel had been instimcted to assail him.’mthtal). 
manner of blandishments and reproaches. . His resolution, 
.however,#though often shaken, was never overdome; and the. 
morning dawned upon him still fiii^ul to his vow. . ; 

^ The fishing over, he returned to the residence of the cu,?, 
aique, where his companion being closely questioned,. made, 
kimwn the iHumph of his self-denial before all the .people.. 
From that time forward he was held hi great :^spect; 
eternally treated him'with unlimited 
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mtnisting to Hm tie care, not merely of Ms house, but of hii 
■wives, during his occasional absence. 

Aguilar now ielt ambitious of rising to greater consequence 
among the savages, but this he knew was only to be done by 
deeds of arms. He had the example of the sturdy seaman, 
Gonzalo GueiTero, before his eyes, who had become a great 
captain in ,the province in which he resided. He entreated 
Taxmar, therefore, to intrust him with bow and arrows, buck¬ 
ler and war-club, and to enroll him among Ms warriors. 
The caciqxie complied. Aguilar soon made himself expert at 
his new weapons, signalized himself repeatedly in battle, and, 
from Ms superior knowledge of the art of war, rendered Tax- 
mar such essential service, as to excite the jealousy of some of 
the nHghbouring caciques. One of them remonstrated with 
Taxmar for employing a warrior who was of a different re¬ 
ligion, and insisted that Aguilar shoxild he sacrificed to 
their gods. “ No,” replied Taxmar, “ I will not make so base 
a return for such signal services: surely the gods of Aguilar 
must be good, since they aid him so effectually in maintaining 
a just cause.” 

The cacique was so incensed at this reply that he assembled 
his warriors and marched to make war upon Taxmar. Man'v 
of the counsellors of the latter urged him to give up the 
stranger who was the cause of this hostility, Taxmar, how¬ 
ever, rejected their counsel with disdain and prepared for 
battle.. Aguilar assured him that his faith in the Christians' 
God would be rewarded with victoiy; he, in fact, concerted a 
plan of battle, which w^as adopted. Concealing himself, with 
a chosen band of w’aiTiors, among thickets and herbage, he 
Rtiffered the enemy to pass by in making their attack. Tax¬ 
mar and his host pretended to give way at the first onset. 
The foe rushed heedlesvsly in pursuit; whereupon Aguilar and 
his ambuscade assaulted them in the rear. Taxmar turned 
upon them in fi'ont; they were thrown in confusion, routed 
with great slaughter and many of their chiefs taken prisoners. 
This victory gave Taxmar the swny over the l^d, and 
strengthened Aguilar more than ever in his good graces. 

Sevei-al years had elapsed in this manner, wfren intelli¬ 
gence wns brought to the province of the arrival on the neigh*, 
homing coast of great vessels of wonderful construction, fiflec 
with white and bearded men, wfro fought with thunder and 
Mghtiiiiig. It tfas, in fact, the squadron of Francisco Hemaaa* 
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clez de Coixlova, tihen on a voyage of discovery. The tidingB 
of this strange invasion spread consternation through, the 
country, heightened, if we may credit the old Spanish writers* 
by a prophecy current among the savages of these parts, and 
utter^ in former times by a priest named Chilam Cambal, who 
foretold that a white and bearded people would come from the? 
r^on of the rising sun, who wo^d overturn their idols and 
subjugate the laud, 

The heart of Jeronimo de Aguilar beat quick with hope 
when he heard of European ships at hand; he was distant 
from Ihe coast, however, and perceived that he was too closely 
watched by the Indians to have any chance of esciipe. Dis¬ 
sembling his feelings, therefore, he affected to hear of the 
ships with perfect indifference, and to have no desire to join 
the strangers. The ships disappeared from the coast, and he 
remained disconsolate at heart, but was regarded with in¬ 
creased confidence by the natives. 

His hopes were again revived in the course of a year or two 
by the arrival on the coast of other ships, which were those 
commanded by Juan de Grrijalva, who coasted Yucatan in 
1518 ; Aguilar, however, was again prevented by the jealous 
watchfulness of the Indians from attempting his escape, ami 
when this squadron left the coast he considered all chance of 
deliverance at an end. 

^ Seven years had gone by since hk capture, and he had 
given up all hopes of being restored to his country and friends, 
when, in 1519, there, arrived one day at the village three 
Indians, natives of the small island of Cozaimel, whiSi lies a 
^ leagues in the sea^ opposite the ejxstem coast of Yucatan. 

, They brought tidings of another visit of white and bearded 
men to their shores, and one of them delivered a letter to 
-^uOar, which, being entirely naked, he had concealed in the 
hmg tresses of his hair which were bound round bis head. 

Agui^ received the letter with wonder and delight, and 
Tead it in presence of the cacique and his waniors. It proved 
to be fiK)m Hamando Cortez, who was at friat time on his 
^eafc expedition, which ended in the conquest of Mexico. 
He had been obliged by stress of weather to anchor at the 
island of Cozumel, where he learned from the natives that 
white men were detamed in captivity among the 
Lidi^ on the neighbourii^ coast of Yneatan. Finding it im 
posable to approa^ the main-land with his ships, he prevailed 
i^qh three of the islanders, by means of gplfts and ^onuses, m 

» *2 
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ventnre upon an embassy among their cannibal neighhmrsi, 
and to convey a letter to the captive white men. Two of the 
smallest caravels of the squadron were sent under the coiu- 
niand of Diego de Ordas, who was ordered to land the three 
messengers at the point of Cotoche, and to wait there eight 
days for their return. 

llie letter brought by these envoys informed the Christian 
captives of the force and destination of the squadron of Cortes, 
and of his having sent the caravels to wait for them at the 
point of Cotoche, with a ransom for their deliverance, inviting 
them to hasten and join him at Cozumel. 

The transport of Aguilar on first reading the letter, was 
moderated when he reflected on the obstacles that might pre¬ 
vent him from profiting by this cbance of deliverance. He 
had made himself too useful to the cacique to hope that he 
would readily give him his liberty, and he knew the jealous 
and irritable nature of the savages too well not to fear that 
even an application for leave to depart might draw upon him 
the severest ti-eatment. He endeavoured, therefore, to ope¬ 
rate upon the cacique through his apprehensions. To this end 
he informed him that the piece of paper which he held in his 
Iiand brought him a full account of the mighty armament 
that had arrived on the coast. He desciibed the number of 
the ships and various particulars concerning the squadron, ail 
which were amply corroborated by the testimony of the mes¬ 
sengers. llie cacique and his warriors were astonished at 
this strange mode of conveying intelligence from a distance, 
and regarded the letter as something mysterious and super- 
iiaturaL Aguilar went on to relate the tremendous and super¬ 
human powers of the people in these ships, who, armed with 
thunder and lightning, wreaked destruction on all w^ho dis¬ 
pleased them, while they dispensed inestimable gifts and. 
benefits on such as proved themselves their friends. He, at 
the same time, spread before the cacique various presents 
brought by the messengers, as specimens of the blessings to 
be expected from the friendship of the strangers. The inti¬ 
mation was effectual. The cacique was filled with awe at the- 
recital of the temfic powers of the white men, and his eyes 
were djizzled by the glittering trinkets displayed before him. 
He entreated Aguilar, therefore, to act as his ambassador 
and mediator, and to secure him the amity of the strangers. 

Aguilar saw with transport the prospect of a speedy 
deliverance. In this momet': of exultation, he bethought 
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himself of the only surviving comrade of his past foitunes, 
Gouzalo Guerrero, and, sending the letter of Cortez to him, 
invited him to accompany him in his escape. The sturdy 
seaman was at this time a great chieftain in his province, and 
his Indian bride had home him a numerous progeny. His 
heart, however, yearned after his native country, and he 
might have been tempted to leave his honours and dignities, 
his infidel wife and half-savage offspring, behind him, but an 
insuperable, though somewhat ludicrous, obstacle presented 
itself to his wishes. Having long since given over il expec¬ 
tation of a return to civilized life, he had conformed to the 
customs of the coxmtry, and had adopted the external signs 
and decorations that marked him as a warrior and a num of 
rank. His face and hands were indelibly painted or tattooed; 
his ears and lips were slit to admit huge Indian ornaments, 
and his nose was drawn down almost to his mouth by a 
massy ring of gold, and a dangling jewel. 

Thus curiously garbled and disfigured, the honest seaman 
felt, that, however he might be admired in Yucatan, be 
should be apt to have a hooting rabble at his heels in Spain. 
He made up his mind, therefore, to remain a great man 
among the savages, rather than run the risk of being shown 
as a man monster at home. 

binding that he declined accompanying him, Jeronimo de 
Aguilar set off for the point of Cotoehe, escorted by three In¬ 
dians. Th^ time he had lost in waiting for Guerrero had 
nearly proved fiital to his hopes, for, when he amved at the 
point, die caravels sent by Cortez had departed, though 
several crosses of reeds set up in different places gave tokens 
of the recent presence of Christians. 

The only hope that remained w^as, that the squadron of 
Cortez might yet linger at the opposite island of Cozuinel; 
but how was he to get there ? ^^ile wandering diseonso- 
latdy along the shore, h® found a canoe, half buried in , sand 
and water, and with one side in a state of -decay ; with the 
assistance of the Indians he cleaned it, and set i% afloat, and 
on looking further found the stave of a hogshead which might 
serve for a paddle. It was a fi:ail embarkation in which tp 
cross an arm of the sea, several leagues wide, but there wtis 
no alternative. Prevailing on the Indians to accompany him, 
lie launched forth in the canoe and coasted the mam-laiid 
pitil he came to the narrowest part of the strait, where it 
was but four leagues across; here he stood directly for Cozoil 
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mel, contending, as well as he was able, with a strong current, 
and at length succeeded in reaching the island. 

He had scarce landed when a party of Spaniards, who had 
been lying in wait, rushed forth from their concealment, 
sword in hand. The three Indians would have fled, but 
Aguilar reassured them, and, calling out to the Spaniards in 
their own language, assured them that he was a Christian. 
Then, throwing himself on his knees, and raising his eyes 
streaming with tears to heaven, he gave thanks to God for 
having restored him to his countrymen. 

The Spaniards gazed at him with astonishment: from his 
language he was evidently a Castilian, bnt to all appearance 
he was an Indian. He was perfectly naked; wore his hair 
braided round his head in the manner of the country, and his 
complexion was burnt by the sun to a tawny colour. He had 
a bow in Ms band, a quiver at his shoulder, and a net-work 
pouch at Ms side in which he carried his provisions. 

The Spaniards proved to he a reconnoitring party, sent 
out by Cortez to watcb tbe approach of the canoe, which had 
been descried coming from Yucatan. Cortez had given up all 
hopes of being joined by the captives, the caravel having 
%vaited the allotted time at Cotoche, and returned without 
news of them. He had in fact made sail to prosecute his 
voyage, but foitunately one of his ships sprung a leak, wMch 
obliged him to return to the island. 

When Jeronimo de Aguilar and his companions arrived in 
presence of Cortez, who was sniTonnded by his officers, they 
made a profound reverence, squatted on the ground, laid 
their bows and arrows beside them, and touching their right 
hands, wet with spittle, on the ground, rubbed them about 
the region of the heart, such being their sign of the most 
devoted submission. 

Cortez greeted Aguilar with a hearty welcome, and raising 
him ik>m the earth, took from Ms own person a large yellow 
mantle lined with crimson, and threw it over Ms shonlders. 
The latter, however, had for so long a time gone •entirely 
naked, tha: even this scanty covering was at flrst almost in- 
supportable, and he had bewme so accustomed to the diqt of 
the natives, that he found it difficult to reconcile his stomach 
to the meat and drink set before him. 

When he had sufficiently recovered fl-om the agitation of 
his arrival among Christians, Cortez drew from him the par¬ 
ticulars of his story, and found that he was related to one of 
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his own friends, the licentiate Marcos de Aguilar. He 
treated him, therefore, with additional kindness and respect, 
and retained him about his person to aid him as an* inter¬ 
preter in his great Mexican expedition. 

The happiness of Jeronimo de Aguilar at once more being' 
restored to his countrymen, was doomed to suffer some alloy 
from the disasters that had happened in his family. Peter 
Martyr records a touching anecdote of the effect produced 
upon his mother by the tidings of his misfortune. A vague 
report reached her in Spain, that her son had fallen into the 
hands of cannibals. All the horrible tales concerning the 
treatment of these savages to their prisoners rushed to her 
imagination, and she went distracted. AVhencver she beheld 
roasted meat, or flesh upon the spit, she would fill the house 
ydth her outcries. “ Oh, wretched mother! oh, most miser¬ 
able of women!'’ would she exclaim; “behold the limbs of 
my murdered son I”* 

It is to be hoped that the tidings of his deliverance had a 
fervourable effect upon her intellects, and that she lived to 
rejoice at his after fortunes. He served Hetnando Cortez 
with great courage and ability throughout his Mexican con¬ 
quests, acting sometimes as a soldiet, sometimes as inter¬ 
preter and ambassador to the Indians, and in reward of his 
fidelity, and services, was appointed regidor, or civil governor 
of the city of Mexico. 


MICER CODRO, THE ASTROLOGER. 

The fiite of the Italian astrologer, Micer Codro, who pre¬ 
dicted the end of Vasco Nuliez, is related by the historian 
Oviedo, with some particulars that border upon the mar- 
ve^us. It appears that, after the death of 1^ patron, he 
continued for several years rambling about the,New 
in the train of the Spanish discoverer; but . intent upon 
studying the secrets of its natural history, rather than search-, 
ing after its treasures. 

In the course of his wanderings he was once coasting* the. 
shores of the Southern Ocean, in a ship commanded % one 
Geronimo de Valenzuela, from whom he received such crueL 
freatment as to cause his death, though, what the nature ol 
treatment was, we are not precisely infonned. 

* F. UMityTy decad. iv. cap. C 
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Finding liis end approacliing, the unfortunate astrologer 
addressed Valenzuela in the most solemn manner: “ Captain,'" 
said he, “ you have caused my death by your cruelty; I now 
summon you to appear with me, within a year, before the 
judgment Seat of God T’ 

The captain made a light and scoffing answer, and treated 
his summons with contempt. 

They were then off the coast of Yeragua, near the verdant 
islands of Zebaco, which lie at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Parita or Paria. The poor astrologer gazed wistfully with 
his d^dng eyes upon the green and shady groves, and en¬ 
treated the pilot or mate of the caravel to land him on one ot 
the islands, that he might die in peace. Micer Codro,” 
replied the pilot, those are not islands, but points of land: 
there are no islands hereabout.^’ 

■ ‘‘ There are, indeed,” replied the astrologer, “ tvro good 
and pleasant islands, well watered, and near to the coast, and 
within them is a great bay with a harbour. Land me, I 
pray you, upon one of these islands, that I may have comfort 
in my dying hour.” 

The pilot, w'hose rough nature had been touched with pity 
for the condition of the unfortunate astrologer, listened to his 
.pmyer, and conveyed him to the shore, where he found the 
oj)inion he .had given of the character of the coast to be 
correct." He laid him on the herbage in the shade, where 
the poor wanderer soon expired. The pilot then dug a grave 
at the foot of a tree, where he buried him with all possible 
decency, and carved a cross on the bark to mark the grave. 

Some time afterwards, Oviedo, the historian, was on the 
island with this very pilot, wffo showed him the cross on the 
tree, and gave his honest testimony to the good character and 
worthy conduct of Micer Codro. Oviedo, as he regarded the 
nameless grave. ,passed the eulogium of a scholar upon the 
poor astrologer: “ He died,” says he, ‘‘ like Pliny, in the 
discharge of his duties, travelling about the world to explore 
the secrets of nature;” According to his account, fhe pre¬ 
diction of Micer Codro held good with respect to Valenzuela, 
ds it had in the case of Vasco Nufiez. The captain died 
within the term in which he had summoned him to appear 
tiC^re the tribimal of 'God 

. • Hist. Gen., Hh, xxxjx. cay. 
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JUAIf PONCE DE LEON, 

OOUQUEBOB Oy POETO BICO, AND DISCOYEBEB OF FXOBIDA- 

* CHAPTER L—[1508.] 

.Many yeaxs had elapsed since the discovery and coloniza¬ 
tion of Hayti, yet its neighbouring island of Boriquen, or, as 
the Spaniards called it, St. Juan (since named Porto Rico), 
remained unexplored. It was beautiful to the eye as beheld 
from the sea, having lofty mountains clothed wili. forest trees 
of prodigious size and magnificent foliage. There were broad 
fertile valleys also, always fi:esh and green; for the firequent 
showers and abundant streams in these latitudes, and the 
absence of all wintry frosts, produce a perpetual verdure. 
Various ships had occasionally touched at tiie island, but their 
crews had never penetrated into the interior. It was evident, 
however, fi-om the number of hamlets and scattered houses, 
and the smoke rising in all directions from among the trees, 
that it was well peopled. The inhabitants still continued to 
enjoy their life of indolence and freedom, unmolested, by the 
ills that overwhelmed the neighbouring island of Hayti, The 
time had arrived, however, w*hen they were to share the com¬ 
mon lot of their fellow savages, and to sink beneath the yoke 
of the white man. 

At the time when Nicholas de Ovando, Governor of His^ 
paniola, undertook to lay waste the great province of Higuey, 
which lay at the eastern end of Hayti, he sent as commander 
of part of the troops a veteran soldier, named Juan Ponce 
de Leon. He was a native of Leon in Spain, and in his boy¬ 
hood had been page to Podio Nufiez de Guzman, Senor of. 
Toral.* From an early age he had been schooled to war, and 
had served in vai-ious campaigns against the Moors of Granada,- 
He accompanied Columbus in his second voyage, in 1493, and 
was afterwards, it is said, one of the partisans of Franeisoo 
Roldan, in his rebellion against the admiral. Having dis- 
tinguishW himself in various battles with the Indians, and 
acquired a name for sagacity as well as valour, he received a 
command subordinate to Juan de Esquibel in the campaign 
against Higuey, and seccmded his chief so valiantly in that 
sanguinary expedition, that, after the subjugation of the pro¬ 
vince, he was appointed to the command of it, as lieutenant 
ci* the Governor of Hispaniola. 

lacas Gareilaso de U Vega, Hist. Florida, tom. Iv cap 37 
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Jiian Ponce de Leon had all the impitience of quiet life and 
the passion for exploit of a reteian campaigner. He had 
not been long in the tranquil command of his province of 
Iliguey, before he began to cast a wistful eye towards the 
green mountains of Boriquen. They were directly opposite, 
and but twelve or fourteen leagues distant, so as to be dis¬ 
tinctly seen in the transparent atmosphere of the tropics. 
The Indians of the two islands frequently visited each other, 
and in this way Juan Ponce received the usual intelligence, 
that the mountains he had eyed so wistfully abounded with 
gold. He readily obtained permission from Governor Ovando 
to make an expedition to this island, and embarked in the 
year 1508 in a caravel, with a few Spaniards and several Indian 
interpreters and guides. 

After an easy voyage, he landed on the woody shores of 
the island, near to "the residence of the principa ] cacique, 
Aguetbana. He found the chieftain seated in patriarchal 
style,"nnder the shades of his native groves, and surrounded 
by his fixmily, consisting of his mother, step-father, brother, 
and sister, who vied with each other in paying homage to the 
strangers, Juan Ponce, in fact, was received into the bosom 
of the family, and the cacique exchanged names with him, 
w'hieh is the Indian pledge of perpetual amity, Juan Ponce 
also gave Christian names to the mother and step-father of the 
cacique, and would fain have baptized them, but they declined 
the ceremony, though they alwnys took a pride in the names 
thus given them. 

In the zeal to gratify his guests, the cacique took them to 
various parts of the island. They found the interior to corre 
spend with the external appearance. It was wild and moun 
tainous, but magnificently wooded, with deep nch valleys 
fertilized by limpid streams. Juan Ponce requested the 
cacique to reveal to him the riches of the island. The simple 
Indian showed him his most productive fields of Yuca, groves 
laden with delicious fruit, the sweetest and purest foimtains, 
and the coolest runs of water. 

Ponce de Leon heeded but little these real blessings, and 
demanded whether the island produced no gold. Upon this 
the cacique conducted him to two rivers, the Manatuabon and 
the Zebuco, where the very pebbles seemed richly veined xvith 
gold, and large grains shone among the sand through the 
limpid water. Some of the largest of these were gathered by 
the Indians and given to the Spaniards. The quantity thm 
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procured confirmed the hopes of Juan Ponce; and leaving 
several of his companions in the house of the hospitable 
cacique, he returned to Hayti to report the success of his 
expedition. He presented the specimens of gold to the go¬ 
vernor Ovando, who assayed them in a crucible. The ore 
was not so fine as that of BKspaniola, but, as it was supposed 
to exist in greater quantities, the governor determined on the 
subjugation of the island, and confided the enterprise to Juan 
Ponce de Leon. 

CHAPTER n.—[1509.] 

The natives of Boriquen were more warlike than those of 
Hispaniola; being accustomed to the use of arms firomthe 
necessity of repelling the frequent invasions of the Caribs. 
It was supposed, therefore, that the conquest of their island 
would be attended with some difBiculty, and Juan Ponce de 
Leon made another, and, as it were, a preparatory visit, to 
make himself acquainted with the coimtry, and with the 
nature and resources of the inhabitants. He found the com¬ 
panions whom he had left there on his former visit, in good 
health and spmts, and full of gratitude towards the cacique 
Agueybana, who had treated them with undiminished hospi^ 
tahty. There appeared to be no need of violence to win the 
island from such simple-hearted and confiding people. Juan 
Ponce flattered himself with the hopes of being appointed to 
its government by Ovando, and of bringii^ it peaceably into 
Siidjection. After remaining some time on the island, he 
returned to San Domingo to seek the desired appointment, 
but, to bis surprise, foimd the whole &ee of af^urs had changed 
during his alienee. 

His patron, the governor Ovando, had been recalled to Spain, 
and Don Diego Columbus, son of the renowned discoverer^ 
appointed inhis place to the command of San Domingo. To 
to the perplexities of Juan Ponce, a cavalier had already 
amved firom Spain, empowered hy the king to form a settle¬ 
ment and build a fortress on the island of Porto Rico. JEIia 
name wls Christoval de Sotomayor; he was brother to the 
Count of Camina, and had been secretary to Philip I, sumamed 
the Handsome, king of Castile and father of Charles V. 

Iton Diego Columbus was highly displeased with the act of 
the king in granting these powers to Sotomaym:, as it had 
been done without & knowledge and consent, and of course^ 
in disregard of his prerogative, as viceroy, to be consulted as 
to all appointments made \rithir his jurisdiction He refiisedt 
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therefore, to put Sotomayor in possession of the island. He 
paid as little respect to the claims of Juan Ponce de Leon, 
whom he regarded with an ungracious eye. as a faYourite of 
his predecessor Ovando. To settle the matter effectually, he 
exerted what he considered his official and hereditary pri* 
vilege, and chose officers to suit himself, appointing one Juan 
Ceron to the goYemment of Porto Rico, and Miguel Diaz to 
serve as his lieutenant.* 

Juan Ponce de Leon and his rival candidate, Christoval de 
Sotomayor, bore their disappointment with a good grace. 
Though the command was denied them, they still hoped to 
improve their fortunes in the island, and accprdingly joined 
the crowd of adventurers that accompanied the newly ap¬ 
pointed governor. 

New changes soon took place in consequence of the jealou¬ 
sies and misunderstandings between King Ferdinand and the 
admiral as to points of privilege. The former still seemed 
disposed to maintain the right of making appointments with¬ 
out consulting Don Diego, and exerted it in the present 
•instance; for when Ovando, on his return to Spain, made 
favourable representation of the ments of Juan Ponce de 
Leon, and set forth his services in exploring Porto Rico, the 
king appointed him governor of that island, and signified 
specifically that Don Diego Columbus should not presume to 
displace him. 

CHAPTER III. 

Juan Ponce be Leon assumed the command of the 
island of Botiquen in the year 1509. Being a fiery high¬ 
handed old soldier, his first step was to quarrel with Juan 
•Ceron and Miguel Diaz, the ex-govemor and his lieutenant, 
and to send them prisoners to' Spain. 

He was far more favourable to his late competitor, Chris¬ 
toval de Sotomayor. Finding him to be a cavalier of noble 
blood and high connections, yet void of pretension, and of 
most accommodating temper, he offered to make him his 
lieutenant, and to give him the post of alcalde mayor, an 
bflfer which was thankfully accepted. 

The pride of rank, however, which follows a man even into 

^ If the reiser has perused the history of Columbus, he may re¬ 
member the romantic adventure of this Miguel Diaz with a female 
cacique, which led to the discovery of the gold mines of Hayna, and 
the four*ding of the city of San Domingo. 

-I*-Herrera, decad. i; lib. vii. cap. 13. 
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the wilderness, soon interfered with the q^uiet of Sotomayor; 
he was ridiculed for descending so much below his birth and' 
dignity, as to accept a subaltern situation to a simple gentle¬ 
man in the island which he had originally aspired to govern. 
He could not withstand these sneers, but resigned his ap¬ 
pointment, and remained in the island as a private individual; 
establishing himself in a village where he had a large repar- 
tiraiento, or allotment of Indians, assigned to him by a grant 
from the king. 

Juan Ponce fixed his seat of government in a town called 
Caparra, which he founded on the northern side of the island, 
about a league fh)m the sea, in a neighbourheod supposed to 
abound in gold. It was in front of the port called Rico, 
w'hich subsequently gave its name to the island. The road to 
the town w'as up a mountain, through a dense forest, and so 
rugged and miry that it was the bane of man and beast. It 
cost more to convey provisions and merchandise up this 
league of mountain, than it did to bring them from Spain. 

Juan Ponce, being firmly seated in Ins government, began 
to carve and portion out the island, to found towns, and to 
distribute the natives into repartimientos, for the purpose of 
exacting their labour. 

The poor Indians soon found the difference between the 
Spaniards as guests, and the Spaniards as masters. They wei-e 
driven to despair by the heavy tasks imposed upon them; for 
to their free spirits and indolent habits, restraint and labour 
were worse than death. Many of the most hardy and daring 
proposed a general insurrection, and a massacre of their op¬ 
pressors; the great mass, however, were deterred by the 
belief that the Spaniards were supernatural beihgs and could 
not be killed. 

A shrewd and sceptical cacique, named Brayoan, deter¬ 
mined to put their immortality to the test. Hearing that a 
young Spaniard named Salzedo, was passing through his 
lands, he sent a party of his subjects to escort h im , gi^ng 
them se&ret instructions how they were to act. On coining 
to a river they took Salzedo on their shoulders to carry him 
across, but, when in the midst of the stream, they let him 
frll, and, throwing themselves upon him, pressed him under 
*water until he was drowned. Then dragging his body to the 
ishore, and still doubting his being dead, they wept ^d 
'|k)wled over him. making a thousand apologies for having 
upon him’, and kept him so long beneath the surfiaco. 
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ITie cacique Bra^’oan came to examine the body and pro¬ 
nounced it lifeless; but the Indians, still fearing it might 
possess lurking immortality and ultimately levive, kept watch 
over it for three days, until it showed incontestable signs of 
putrefaction. 

Being now convinced that the strangers were mortal men 
like themselves, they readily entered into a general conspiracy 
to destroy them.*^ 

CHAPTER IV. 

The prime mover of the conspiracy among the natives was 
Agueybana, brother and successor to the hospitable cacique 
of the same name, who had first welcomed the Spaniards to 
the island, and who had fortunately closed his eyes in peace, 
before his native groves were made the scenes of violence and 
oppression. The present cacique had fallen within the repar- 
timiento of Don Christoval de Sotomayor, and, though treated 
by that cavalier with kindness, could never reconcile his 
proud spirit to the yoke of vassalage. 

Agueybana held secret councils with his confederate 
caciques, in which they concerted a plan of operations. As 
the Spaniards were scattered about in different places, it was 
agreed that, at a certain time, each cacique should dispatch 
those within his province. In arranging the massacre of 
those within his own domains, Agueybana assigned to one 
of his inferior caciques the task of surprising the village of 
Sotomayor, giving him SOOO warriors for the purpose. He 
was to assail the village in the dead of the night, to set fire 
to the houses, and to slaughter aU the inhabitants. He proudly, 
however, reserved to himself the honour of killing Don Chris¬ 
toval with his own hand. 

Don Christoval had an unsuspected friend in the very midst 
of his enemies. Being a cavalier of gallant appearance and 
amiable and courteous manners, he had wmn the affections of 
an Indian princess, the sister of the cacique Agueybana. 
She had overheard enough of the war-council of her brother 
and his warriors to learn that Sotomayor was im danger. 
The life of her lover was more precious in her eyes than the 
safety of her brother and her tribe; hastening, tiierefore, to 
him, she told him all that she knew or feared, and warned 
him to be upon his guard. Sotomayor appears to have been 
of the most easy and incautious nature, void of aU evil and 
deceit himself, and slow to suspect any thing of the kind in 
♦ Herrera, decad. i. lib. viii. cap. 18, 
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•tilers He considered the apprehension of the princess as 
dictated by her fond anxiety, and neglected to j rofit by her 
wfiming. 

He received, however, about the same time, information 
from a difftrent quarter, tending to the same point. A 
Spaniard, versed in the language and customs of the natives, 
had observed a number gathering together one evening, painted 
and decorated, as if for battle. Suspecting some lurking 
mischief, he stripped and painted himself in their manner, 
and, favoured by the obscurity of the night, succeeded in 
mingling among them undiscovered. They were assembled 
round a fire performing one of their mystic war-dances, to the 
chant of an areyto or legendary ballad. The strophes and 
responses treated of revenge and slaughter, and repeatedly 
mentioned the death of Sotomayor. 

The Spaniard withdrew unperceived, and hastened to 
apprise Don Christoval of his danger. The latter still made 
Jght of these repeated warnings; revohdng them, however, 
.n his mind in the stillness of the night, he began to feel some 
measiness, and determined to repair in the morning to Juan 
Ponce de Leon, in his stronghold at Gaparra. With his fated 
tieedlessness, or temerity, however, he applied to Agueybana 
for Indians to carry his baggage, and departed slightly armed, 
and accompanied by but Ihree Spaniard, although he had to 
pass through dose and londy forests, where he wotdd be at 
the mercy of any treacherous or lurking foe. 

The cacique watched the departure of his intended victim, 
‘mid set out shortly afterwards, dogging his steps at a distance 
through the forest, accompanied by a few chosen warriors. 
Agueybani and his party had not proceeded far when they 
met a Spaniard named Juan Gonzalez, who spoke the Indian 
language. They immediately assailed him and wounded him 
in sevtJal places. He threw himself at the feet of the cacique^ 
imploring his life in the most abject terms. The chief spared 
him for the moment, being eager to make sure of Don 
'Christo'sal* He overtook that incautious cavalier in the very 
heart of the woodland, and stealing silently upon him burst 
forth suddenly with his warriors from covert of the 
thickets, giving the fatal war-whoop. Before Sotomayor could 
rut himself upon his guard a blow from the war-club of the 
cacique felled him to the earth, when he was quickly dis¬ 
patched by repeated blows. The four Spaniards who accom¬ 
panied him shared his fate, being assailed, not merely by the 
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waniors who Imd come in pursuit of them, but by their oivu 
Indian guides. 

When Agueybanu had glutted his vengeance on this unfor¬ 
tunate cavalier, he returned in quest of Juan Gonzalez. The 
latter, however, had recovered sufficiently from his wounds to 
leave the place where he had been assailed, and, dreading the 
return of the savages, had climbed into a tree and concealed 
himself among the branches. From thence, with trembling 
anxiety, he watched his pursuers as they searched all the sur¬ 
rounding forest for him. Fortunately they did not think of 
looking up into the trees, hut, after beating the bushes for 
some time, gave up the search. Though he saw them depart, 
he did not venture from his concealment until the night had 
closed; he then descended from the tree, and made the best 
of his way to the residence of certain Spaniards, where his 
wounds were dressed. When this was done, he waited not 
to take repose, but repaired by a circuitous route to Caparra, 
and informed Juan Ponce de Leon of the danger he supposed 
to be still impending over Sotomayor, for he knew not that 
the enemy had accomplished his death. Juan Ponce imme¬ 
diately sent out forty men to his relief. They came to the 
scene of massacre, where they found the body of the unfor¬ 
tunate cavalier, partly buried, but with the feet out of the earth. 

In the meantime the savages had accomplished the destruc¬ 
tion of the village of Sotomayor. They approached it un¬ 
perceived, through the surrounding forest, and entering it in 
the dead of the night, set fire to the straw-thatehed houses^ 
and attacked the Spaniards as they endeavoured to escape 
from the flames. 

Several were slain at the onset, but a brave Spaniard, named 
Diego de Salazar, rallied his countrymen, inspirited them to 
beat off the enemy, and succeeded in conducting the greater 
part of them, though sorely mangled and harassed, to the 
stronghold of the governor at Caparra. Scarcely had these 
fugitives gained the fortress, when others came hurrying in 
from all quarters, bringing similar tales of conflagi*^tion and 
massacre. For once a general insurrection, so often planned 
in savage life, against the domination of the white men, was^ 
crowned with success. All the villages founded by the 
Spaniards had been surprised, about a hundred of theii 
inhabitants destroyed, and the survivors driven to take refuge 
in a beleaguered fortress. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JtTAH Ponce j>e Leon might now almost be considered a 
goyemor without territories and a general without soldiers. . 
His Tillages were smoking ruins, and his whole force did not 
amount to a hundred men, several of whom were disabled by 
their wounds. He had an able and implacable fee in 
Agueyban4, who took the lead of all the other caci<][ues, and 
^ven sent envoys to the Caribs of the neighbouring islands,; 
entreating them to forget all ancient animosities and to make 
common cause against these strangers—the deadly enemies of 
the whole Indian race. In the meantime the whole of this , 
wild island was in rebellion, and the forests around the fortress 
of Capaxra rang with the whoops and yells of the savages, the 
blasts of their war-conchs, and the stormy roaring of their drums. 

Juan Ponce was a staunch and wary old soldier, and not 
easily daunted. He remained grimly ensconced within his, 
fortress, whence he dispatched messengers in all haste to 
Hispaniola, imploring immediate assistance. In the mean¬ 
time, he tasked his wits to divert the enemy and keep them^ 
at bay. He divided his little force into three bodies of about 
thirty men each, under the command of Diego Salazar, Miguel 
de Toro, and Luis de Anasco, and sent them out alternately 
to make surprises and assaults, to form ambuscades, and to 
practise the other stratagems of partisan warfare, which he 
had learnt in early life, in his campaigns against the Moors 
of Granada. 

One of his most efHcient warriors was a dog named BerezUlo, 
renowned for courage, strength, and sagacity. It is said that 
he could distii^ish those of the Indians who were allies, h*om* 
those who were enemies of the Spaniards. To the former he! 
was docile and friendly, to the latter fierce and implacable.^ 
He was the terror of the natives, who were unaccustomed to 
powerM and ferocious animals, and did more service in this 
vrild^ warfare, than could have been rendered by several 
soldiers. « His prowess was so highly appreciated that his 
master received for him the pay, allowance, and share of 
booty, assigned to a cross-bow man, which was the highest 
stipend given.* 

♦ ®iiis femons deg was killed some years afterwards hy a poisoned 
arrowy as he wae swimming in the sea in pursuit of a Oarib lndiaii<, 
He 1^ however, a numerous progeny and a great name behind him 
ttad Ms merits and exploits were long a fivounte theme among the 
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At lengtli tlie stout old caTalier Juau Ponce was reinforced 
in ills strongliold, by troops from Hispaniola, whereupon he 
sallied forth boldly to take revenge upon those who had thus 
held him in a kind of durance. His foe, Agueybana was at 
that time encamped in his own territories with more than five 
thousand warriors, but in a negligent, unwatchfnl state, for he 
knew nothing of the reinforcements of the Spaniards, and 
supposed Juan Ponce shut up with his handful of men in 
Caparra. The old soldier, therefore, took him completely by 
surprise, and routed him with great slaughter. Indeed it is 
said the Indians were struck with a kind of panic when they 
saw the Spaniards as numerous as ever, notwithstanding the 
number they had massacred. Their belief in their immortality 
revived, they fancied that those whom they had slain had 
returned to Hfe, and they despaired of victory over beings 
who could thus arise with renovated vigour from the grave. 
Various petty actions and skirmishes afterwards took place, in 
which the Indians were defeated. Aguehybana, however, 
disdained this petty warfare, and stirred up his countrymen 
to assemble their forces, and by one grand assault to decide 
the fate of themselves and their island. Juan Ponce received 
secret tidings of their intent, and of the place where they 
were assembling. He had at that time barely eighty men at 
his disposal, but they were cased in steel and proof against 
the weapons of the savages. Without stopping to reflect, the 
high-mettled old cavalier put himself at their head, and led 
them through the forest in quest of the foe. 

It was nearly sunset when he came in sight of the Indian 
camp, and the multitude of warriors assembled there made 
him pause, and almost repent his temerity. He was as shrewd, 
however, as he was hardy and resolute. Ordering some of 
his men in the advance to skirmish with the enemy, he hastily 
threw up a slight fortiflcation with the assistance of the rest. 
When it was finished he withdrew his forces into it, and 
ordered them to keep merely on the defensive. The Indians 
made repeated attacks but were as often repulsed loss. 
Some of the Spaniards, impatient of tiiis covert would sally 
forth in open field with pike and cross-bow, hut were called 
back within the fortification by their wary commander. 

The cacique Agueybana was enraged at finding his host of 

Spanish colonists. He was father to the renowned Leondeo, the 
dog of Yasco Hufte^ which resembled him in looks and equalled 
iii prowm. 
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warriors thus bafSed and kept at bay by a mere handful of 
SpaiHards. He beheld the night closing in, and fear^ that 
in the darkness the enemy would escape. Summoning^ his 
dbioicest warriors round him, therefore, he led the way in a 
general assault, when, as he approached the fortress, he re¬ 
ceived a mortal wound firom an arcjuebuse, and fell dead upon 
the spot. 

The Spaniards were not aware at first of the importance of 
the chief whom they had slain. They soon surmised it, how¬ 
ever, jfrom the confusion among the enemy, who bore oS the 
body with great lamentations, and made no further attack. ^ 

The wary Juan Ponce took advantage of the evident dis¬ 
tress of the foe, to draw off his small forces in “^e night, 
happy to get out of the terrible jeopardy into which a i^h 
(Kinfidence had betrayed him. Some of his fiery spirited 
officers would have kept the field in spite of the overwhe lmin g 
force of the enemy. “ No, no,” said the shrewd veteran, “ it 
is better to protract the war than to risk all upon a single 
battle.” 

While Juan Ponce de Leon was fighting hard to maintain 
his sway over the island, his transient dignity was overturned 
by another power, against which the prowess of the old soldier 
was of no avail. King Ferdinand had repehted of the step he 
had ill-advisedly taken, in superseding the governor and 
lieutenant-governor appointed by Don Diego Columbus. He 
became convinced, thoi^h rather tardily, tiiat it was an in- 
frmgement of the rights of the admiral, and that policy, as 
well as justice, requncd him to retract it. When Juan Ceron 
and Miguel Diaz, therefore, came prisoners to Spain, he re¬ 
ceived 3iem graciously, conferred many ffivours on them to 
atone for their roi^h ejectment from office, and finally, after 
some time, sent them back empowered to resume the conunand 
of the island. They were ordered, however, on no accoimt to 
manifest rancour or ill-wiH against Juan Ponce de Leon, or 
to interfere with any property he might hold, either in 
houses,*lands, or Indians; but, on the contrary, to cultivate 
the most friendly understanding with him. The king also 
wrote to the hardy veteran, explaining to him that this resti¬ 
tution of Ceron and Diaz had been determined upon in 
council, as a mere act of justice due to them, but was not in¬ 
tended as a censure upon his conduct, and that means should 
be sought to idenmify him for the loss of his command. 

By die time that the governor and his lieutenant reached 

3 F 2 
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tbe isknd, Juan Ponce liad completed its subjugation. Tbs 
deatb of the island champion, the brare Agneybana, had in 
fact been a deathblow to the natives, and shows how much, in 
savage warfare, depends upon a single chieftain. They never 
made head of war afterwards, but, dispersing among their 
forests and mountains, fell gradually under the power of the 
Spaniards. Their subsequent fate was like that of the neigh¬ 
bours of Hayti. They were employed in the labour of the 
mines, and in other rude toils so repugnant to their nature 
that they sank beneath them, and, in a Httle while, almost all 
the aboriginals disappeared from the island. 

CHAPTER YI. 

JxjAK Ponce be Leon resigned the command of Porto 
Rico with tolerable grace. The loss of one wild island and 
%vild government was of little moment, when there was a new 
world to be shared out, where a bold soldier like himself, with 
sword and buckler, might readily carve out new fortune for 
himself. Besides, he had now amassed wealth to assist him 
in his plans, and, like many of the early discoverers, his brain 
was teeming with the most romantic enterprises. He had 
conceived the idea that there was yet a third world to be 
discovered, and he hoped to be the first to reach its shores, 
and thus secure a renown equal to that of Columbus. 

While cogitating these things, and considering which wny 
he should strike forth in the unexplored regions around him, 
he met with some old Indians, who gave him tidings of a 
coimtry which promised, not merely to satisfy the cravings of 
his ambition, but to realize the fondest daeams of the poets. 
They assured him that, far to the north, there existed a land 
abounding in gold and in all manner of delights; but, above 
all, possessing a river of such wonderful virtue, that whoever 
bathed in it would be restored to youth! They added, thalt 
in times past, before the arrival of the Spaniards, a large party 
of the natives of Cuba had departed northward in s§arch of 
this happy land and this river of life, and, having never rc^ 
turned, it was concluded that they were flourishing in ren - 
vated youth, detained by the pleasures of that enchanting 
country. 

Here was the dream of the alchemist realized! one had but 
to find this gifted land, and revel in the enjoyment of bounds 
less riches and perennial youth I nay, some of the ancient 
Indians declared that it was not necessary to go so fiir in quest 
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of these rejuvenating watera, for that, in a certain island of 
the Bahama group, called Bimini, which lay fer out in thu 
ocean, there was a fountain possessing the same marvellous 
and inestimable qualities. 

Juan Ponce de Leon listened to these tales with fond cre¬ 
dulity. He was advancing in Hfe, and the ordinary term of 
existence seemed insuflS.cient for his mighty plans. Could 
he but plunge into this marvellous fountain or gifted river, 
and come out with his battered war-worn body restored to 
the strength and freshness and suppleness of youth, and his 
head stiE retaining the wisdom and knowledge of age, what 
enterprises might he not accomplish in the additional course 
of vigorous years insured to him ] 

It may seem incredible, at the present day, that a man of 
years and experience could yield any faith to a story which 
resembles the wild fiction of an Arabian tale; but the wonders 
and novelties breaking upon the world in that age of dis¬ 
covery almost realized the illusions of fable, and the imagi¬ 
nations of the Spanish voyagers had become so heated, that 
they were capable of any stretch of creduHty. 

So fully ^rsuaded was the worthy old cavalier of the 
existence of the region described to him, that he fitted out 
three ships at his own expense to prosecute the discovery.^ 
nor had he any difficulty in finding adventurers in abundance 
ready to cruise with him in quest of this fairy-land.* 

* It was not the credulous minds of voyagers and adventurers alone 
that were heated by these Indian traditions and romantic fables. Men 
of learning and eminence were likewise beguiled by them: witness the 
following extract from the second decade of Peter Mar^, addressed to 
Leo X., then bishop of Bmne:— 

** the isl^ds on lie north side of Hispaiuola there is one 
about 825 leagues <^iant, as they say which have searched the same, ia 
the which is a continual ^ring of running water, of such marvelloua 
virtue, that the water thereof being drank, perhaps with some diet, 
maketh oWe men young again. And here I must make protestation to 
your Uplmess not to think this to be said Kgh% or rashly, ^r toy have 
so^read this rumour for a truth throughout ali the court, that not only 
ail the people, but also many of them whom wisdom or fortune 
ffivided from the common sort, think it to be true; but, if you will ask 
my opinion herein, I will answer, that I will not attribute so great 
^wer to nature, but that Ood hath no lesse reserved this prerogative to 
himself than to search the hearts of men, Ae.—P. Martyr, deoi^ ^ 
cap. id, Lok*s translatimt 
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CHAPTER VIL—[1512.] 

It was on the 3rd of March, 1512, that Juan Ponce sailet! 
with his three ships hrom the port of St. Germain, in the 
island of Porto Rico. He kept for some distance along the 
coast of Hispaniola, and then, stretching away to the north¬ 
ward, made for the Bahama Islands, and soon fell in with the 
first of the group. He was favoured with propitious weather 
and tranquil seas, and glided smoothly with the wind and 
current along that verdant archipelago, visiting one island 
after another, until, on the fourteenth of the month, he ar¬ 
rived at Guanahani, or St. Salvador, where Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus had first put his foot on the shores of the New World. 
His inquiries for the island of Bimini were all in vain, and as 
to the fountain of youth, he may have drank of every fountain, 
and river, and lake, in the archipelago, even to the salt pools 
of Turk’s Island, without being a whit the younger. 

StiU he was not discouraged; but, having repaired his 
ships, he again put to sea and shaped his course to the north¬ 
west. On Sunday, the 27th of March, he came in sight of 
what he supposed to be an island, but was prevented from 
landing by adverse weather. He continued hovering about 
it for several days, buffeted by the elements, until, in the 
night of the second of April, he succeeded in coming' to anchor 
under the land, in thirty degrees eight minutes of latitude. 
The whole country was in the fresh, bloom of f.pring; the 
trees were gay with blossoms, and the fields covered with 
flowers; from which circumstance, as well as from having 
discovered it on Palm Sunday (Pascua Florida), he gave it 
the name of Florida, which it retains to the present day. 
The Indian name of the country was Cautio.”^ 

Juan Ponce landed, and took possession of the country in 
the name of the Castilian sovereigns. He afterwards con¬ 
tinued for several weeks ranging the coasts of this flowery 
land, and struggling against the gulf-stream and the various 
currents which sweep it. He doubled Cape Canaver^, and 
reconnoitred the southern and eastern shores without sus¬ 
pecting that this was a part of Terra Firma. In aU his 
attempts to explore the country, he met with resolute and 
implacable hostility on the part of the natives, who appeared 
to be a fierce and warlike race. He was disappointed, also, * 
in his hopes of finding gold, nor did any of the rivers op 

* Herrera, Hist. Tnd., decad. i. lib. ix. cap. 10. 
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^tmtaiiis whicli lie examined, possess the rejuvenating virtue. 
Convinced, therefore, that this was not the promised land of 
Indian traction, he turned his prow homeward on the four¬ 
teenth of June, with the intention, in the way, of making one 
more attempt to find the island of Bimini. 

In the outset of his return he discovered a group of isleta 
abounding with sea-fowl and marine animals. On one of 
them, ids sailors, in the course of a single night, caught one 
hundred and seventy turtles, and might have taken many 
more, had they been so inclined. They likewise took fourteen 
sea-wolves, and killed a vast quantity of pelicans and other 
birds. To this group Juan Ponce gave the name of the 
Tortugas, or Turtles, which they still retain. 

Proceeding in his cruise, he touched at another group of 
islets near the Lucayos, to whom he gave the name of La 
Vieja, or the Old Woman group, because he foimd no inha¬ 
bitant there but one old Indian woman.* This ancient sibyl 
he took on board his ship, to give him information about the 
labyrinth of islands into which he was entering, and perhaps 
he could not have had a more sidtable guide iu the eccentric 
quest he was making. Notwithstanding her pilot^e, how¬ 
ever, he was exceedingly baffled and perplexed in Ms return 
voyage among the Bahama Islands, for he was forcing his 
way. as it were, against the course of nature, and encounter¬ 
ing the currents which sweep westward along these islands, 
and the trade-wind wMch accompanies them. For a long 
time he struggled with aH kinds of difflculties and dangers; 
and was obliged to remain upwards of a montii in one of the 
islands to repair the damages wMoh his sMp had suffered in 
a storm. 

Disheartened at length by the perils and trials with wMch 
nature seemed to have beset the approach to Bimini, as to 
some faiiy island in romance, he gave up the quest in person, 
and sent in his place a trusly captain, Juan Perez de Ortubia, 
who departed in one of the other ships, guided by the expe- 
xiencedfold woman of the isles, and by another Indian. As 
to Juan Ponce, he made the best of his way back to Porto 
Rico, where he arrived infinitely poorer in purse and wrinkled 
in brow, by this cruise after inexhaustible riches and perpe-^ 
tual youth. ^ 

He had not been loz^ in port when his trusty envoy, Joan 
perez, likewise arrived. Ghiided by the sage old woman, bft 
* Hezrez^ deead. L 1H>. tx. 
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Had succeeded iu findiag ihe long-souglit-for Bimim. He 
described it as being large, verdant, and covered with beau¬ 
tiful groves. There were crystal springs and limpid streams 
in abundance, wM<di kept the island in perpetual verdure, 
but none that could restore to an old man the vernal green¬ 
ness of his youth. 

Thus ended the romantic expedition of Juan Ponce de 
Leon. Like many other pursuits of a dhimera, it terminated 
m the acquisition of a sutetantial good. Though he had 
failed in finding the fairy fountain of youth, he had disco¬ 
vered in place of it the important country of Florida.'*^ 

CHAPTER VIII.—[1514.] 

Jit AN Ponce be Leon now repaired to Spain, to make a 
report of his voyage to King Ferdinand. The hardy old cava¬ 
lier experienced much raillery from the witlings of the court, 
on account of his visionary voyage, though many wise men 
had been as credulons as himself at the outset. The king, 
however, received him with great favour, and conferred on 
him the title of Adelantado of Bimini and Florida, which 
last was as yet considered an island. Permission was also 
granted him to recruit men either in Spain or in the colonies 
for a settlement in Florida; but he defeiTed entering on his 
command for the present, being probably discouraged and 
impoverished by the losses in his last expedition, or finding a 
difficulty in enlisting adventurers. At length another enter¬ 
prise presented itself. The Caribs had by this time become 
a terror to the Spanish inhabitants of many of the islands, 
making descents upon the coasts and carrying off captives, 
who it was supposed were doomed to be devoured by these 
cannibals. So frequent were their invasions of the island of 
Porto Rico, that it was feared they would ultimately oblige 
the Spaniards to abandon it. 

King Ferdinand, therefore, in 1514, ordered that three 

* The belief of the existence, in Florida, of a river like thjt sought 
by Juan Ponce, was long prevalent among the Indians of Cuba, and the 
cadques were anxious to discover it. That a party of the natives of 
Cuba once went in search of it and remained there, appears to be a fact, 
as their descendants were afterwards to be traced among tbe people of 
Florida. lias Casag says, that, even in his days, many persisted in seek¬ 
ing this mystery, and some thought that the river was no other than 
that called the Jordan, at the point of St. Helena; without considering 
, that the name was given to it by the Spaniards in the year 1520 , when 
th^ discovered the land of Chictaa. 
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aiups, well armed and manned, slioidd be fitted out in ScTille, 
destined to scour the islands of the Caribs, and to free the 
seas those cannibal marauders. The command of the 
armada was given to Juan Ponce de Leon, from his know¬ 
ledge in Indian warfare, and his varied and rough experience, 
which had mingled in him the soldier w-ith the sailor. He 
was instructed in the first place to assail the Caribs of those 
islands most contiguous and dangerous to Porto Kico, and 
then to make war on those of the coast of Terra Firma, in 
the neighbourhood of Carthagena. He was afterwards to 
take Ihe captaincy of Porto Rico, and to attend to the repar- 
limientos, or distributions of the Indians, in conjunction with 
a person to be appointed by Diego Columbus. 

The enterprise suited the soldier-like spirit of Juan Ponce 
de Leon, and the gallant old cavalier set sail full of confi¬ 
dence, in January, 1515, and steered direct for the Carib- 
bees, with a determination to give a wholesome castigation 
to the whole savage Archipelago. Arriving at the isl^d of 
Guadaloupe, he cast anchor, and sent men on shore for wood 
and water, and women to wash the clothing of the crews, 
with a party of soldiers to mount guard. 

Juan Ponce had not been as war)’ as usual, or he had to deal 
with savages unusually adroit in warfare. While the people 
were scattered carelessly on the shore, the Caribs rushed forth 
from an ambuscade, killed the greater part of the men, and 
earned off the wmnen to the mountains. 

This blow at the very onset of his vaunted expedition sank 
deep into the heart of Juan Ponce, and put an end to all his 
military excitement. Humbled and mortified, he set sail for 
the isl^d of Porto Rico, where he relinquished all further 
prosecution of the enterprise, under pretext of ill health, and 
gave the command of the squadron to a captain named 
Zuniga; but it is surmised that his malady was not so much 
of the flesh as of the spirit. He remainecL in Porto Rico as 
governor: but, having grown testy and irritable throughvex- 
atwms arid disappointments, he gave great offence, and caused 
much contention on the island by positive and strong-handed 
measures, m respect to the distribution of the In^ns. 

He continued for several years in that island, in a state of 
growling repose, until the brilliant exploits of Hernando Cortez, 
"^hich inreatened to eclipse the achievements of ail the veteran 
«Kscoverers, roused his dcnmant spirit. 

Jealous of being cast in the shaie in his old days, he d^m 
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mined to sally fortli on one more expedition. He had heard 
that Florida, which he had discovered, and which he had 
hitherto considered a »mere island, was part of Terra Firma, 
possessing vast and unknown regions in its bosom. If so, a 
grand field of enterprise lay before hinv wherein he might 
make discoveries and conquests to rival, if not surpass, the 
far-famed conquest of Mexico. 

Accordingly, in the year 1521 he fitted out two ships at 
the island of Porto Rico, and embarked almost the whole of 
his property in the tmdertaking. His voyage was toilson^ 
and tempestuous, but at length he arrived at the wished-for 
land. He made a descent upon the coast with a great part of 
his men, but the Indians salHed forth with unusual valour to 
defend their shores. A bloody battle ensued, several of the 
Spaniards were slain, and Juan Ponce was wounded by an 
arrowy in the thigh. He was borne on board his ship, and 
finding himself disabled for further action, set sail for Cuba, 
w'here he arrived ill in body and dejected in heart. 

He was of an age where there is no longer prompt and 
healthful reaction either mental or corporeal. The irritations 
of humiliated pride and disappointed hope exasperated the 
fever of his wound, and he died soon after his arrival at the 
island- “ Thus fate,” says one of the quaint old Spanish 
writers, “ delights to reverse the schemes of man. The dis¬ 
covery that Juan Ponce flattered himself was to lead to a 
means of perpetuating his life, had the ultimate efiect of 
hastening Ms death. ” 

It may be said, however, that he has at least attained the 
shadow of his desire, since, though disappointed in extending 
the natural term of his existence, his discovery has insured a 
lasting duration t > his name. 

The following epitaph was inscribed upon his tomb, wMch 
does justice to the warrior qualities of the stout old cavalier: 
Mole sub hae forfcis requiescunt ossa Leonis, 

Qui vicit factis nomina magna suis. 

It has been thus pai-aphrased in Spanish by the licentiate 
Juan de Castellanos: 

Aqueste lugar estrecho 
Es sepiilchro del varon, 

Que en el nombre fue Leon, 

Y mucho mas en el hecho. 

“ In this sepulchre rest the bones of a man, wno was a lion 
by name, and still more by natui'e.” 
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iTo. l.^TBAJrSPOETATION OF THE REMAINS OP OOLTJMBXrS PBOlt 
St. Domingo to the Hatana. 

At the tenaination of a war between Rrance and Spain, in 1795, all 
the Spanish possessions in the island of Hispaniola were ceded to 
Prance, by the 9th article of the treaty of peace. To assist in the 
accomplishment of this cession, a Spanish squadron was dispatched to 
the island at the appointed time, commanded by Don Gabriel de Aris- 
tizabal, lieutenant-general of the royal armada. On the 11th December, 
1795, that commander wrote to the field-marshal and goyemor, Don 
Joaquin Garcia, resident at St. Domingo, that, being informed that the 
remains of the celebrated admiral Don Christopher Columbus lay in the 
cathedral of that city, he felt it incumbent on him as a Spaniard, and 
as commander-in-chief of his majesty's squadron of operations, to solicit 
the translation of the ashes of that hero to the island of Cuba, which 
had likewise been discovered by him, and where he had first planted 
the standard of the cross. He expressed a desire that this sh^d be 
done officially, and with great care and formality, that it might not 
remain in the power of any one, by a careless transportation of these 
honoured remains, to lose a relic, connected with an event which formed 
the most glorious epoch of Spanish history, and that it might be mani¬ 
fested to all nations, that Spaniards, notwithstanding the kpse of ja^e, 
never ceased to pay all honours to the remains of that '^worhy and 
adventurous general of the seas;” nor abandoned ^em, when the 
various jmblic bodies, representing the Spanish dominion, emigrated 
from the island. As he had not time, without great inconvenience, to 
consult the sovereign on this subject, he had recourse to the governor, 
as royal vice^tron of the island, hoping that his solicitation might be 
granted, and the remains of the admiral exhumed and conveyed to the 
island of Cubi^ in the ship San Lorenzo. 

The generous wi^es of this high-minded Spaniard met with warm 
concurrence on the part of the governor. He informed him in reply, 
that the Duke of Teraguas, lineal successor of Columbus, had manifested 
the same solicitude, and h^ sent directions that the necessary measures 
should be taken at his expense; and had at the same time expressed a 
wish that the bones of the Adelantado, Don Bartholomew Columbus, 
should likewise be exhumed; transmitting inscriptions to be put upon, 
the sepulchre of both. He added, that although the king had given, 
no orders on the subject, yet the proposition being so accordant with 
the grateful feelings of the Spanish nation, and meeting with the con- 
surrence of all the authorities of the island, he was ready on his part to 
cany it into executimL 

^ The com m a nd a nt -general, Aristizabal, then made a t^mils r commu¬ 
nication to the Archbishop of Cnbai, Don Fernando Portillo y Torres, 
whose metropolis was then the ciiy of St. Domingo, hoping to recerre 
Ids countenance and aid in this pious undertaking* 
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The reply of the archhisliop was couched in tenns of high courtegg? 
towards the gallant conunander, and deep reverence for the memorj^ of 
Columbus, and expressed a zeal in rendering this tribute of gratitude 
and respect to the remains of one who had done so much for the gloiy 
of the nation. 

The persons empowered to act for the Duke of Yeraguas, the vene¬ 
rable dean and chapter of the cathedral, and all the other persons and 
authorities to whom Don Gabriel de Aristizabal made similar commu¬ 
nications, manifested the same eagerness to assist in the performance of 
this solemn and affecting rite. 

The worthy commander, Aristizabal, having taken all these prepara¬ 
tory steps with great form and punctilio, so as that the ceremony should 
be performed in a public and striking manner, suitable to the fame of 
Columbus, the whole was carried into effect with becoming pomp and 
Solemnity. 

On the 20th December, 1795, the most distinguished persons of the 
place, the dignitaries of the church, and civil and military officers, 
assembled in the metropolitan cathedral. In the presence of this 
august assemblage, a small vault was opened above the chancel, in the 
principal wall on the right side of the high altar. Within were found 
the fragments of a leaden coffin, a number of bones, and a quantity of 
mould, evidently the remains of a human body. These were carefhlly 
collected and put into a case of gilded lead, about half an ell in length 
and breadth, and a third in height, secured by an iron lock, the key of 
which was delivered to the archbishop. The case was inclosed in a 
coffin covered with black velvet, and ornamented with lace and fringe 
of gold. The whole was then placed in a temporary tomb or mausoleum. 

On the following day, there was another grand convocation at the 
cathedral, when the vigils and masses for the dead were solemnly chanted 
hy the archbishop, accompanied by tbe commandant-general of the 
armada, the Dominican and Franciscan friars, and the friars of the 
order of Mercy, together with the rest of the distinguished assemblage. 
After this a funeral sermon was preached by tbe archbishop. 

On the same day, at four clock in the afternoon, the coffin was trans¬ 
ported to the ship with the utmost state and ceremony, with a civil, 
religious, and military procession, banners wrapped in mourning, chants 
and responses and discharges of artillery. The most distinguished per- 
.SOES of the several orders took turn to support the coffin. The key was 
taken with great formality from the hands of the archbishop by the 
governor, and given into the hands of the commander of the armada, to 
be delivered by him to the governor of the Havana, to be held in deposit 
until the pleasure of the king should be known. The coffimwas received 
on board of a brigantine called the Discoverer, which, with all the other 
shipping, displayed mourning signals, and saluted the remains with the 
honours paid to an admiral. 

From the port of St. Domingo the coffin was conveyed to the bay of 
Oeoa, and there transferred to the ship San Lorenzo. It was accom¬ 
panied by a portrait of Columbus, sent from Spain by the Duke of 
Veraguas, to be suspended close hy the place where the remains of his 
illustrious ancestor should be deposited. 

The ship immediately made sail and arrived ai Havana he Cuba, (m 
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the 15th of January, 1796. Here the same deep feeling ofreyerence to 
the memoiy of the discoverer was evinced. The principal authorities 
repaired on board of the ship, accompanied by the superior naval and 
military officers. Everyth!]^ was conducted with the same circum* 
stantial and solemn ceremonial. The remains were removed with great 
reverence, and placed in a felucca, in which they were conveyed to Umd 
in the midst of a procession of three columns of feluccas and boats in 
the royal service, all properly decorated, containing distinguished mili¬ 
tary and ministerial officers. Two feluccas followed, in one of which 
was a marine guard of honour, with mourning banners and muffled 
drums; and in the other were the commandant-general, the principal 
minister of marine, and the military staff. In passing the vessels of 
war in the harbour, they all paid the honours due to an admiral and 
captain-general of the navy.^ On arriving at the mole, the remains were 
met by the governor of the island, accompanied by the generals and the 
military staff The coffin was then conveyed between files of soldiery 
which fined the streets to the obelisk, in the place of arms, where it was 
received in a hearse prepared for the purpose. Here the remains were 
formally delivered to the governor and captain-general of the island, the 
key given up to him, the coffin opened and examined, and the safe 
transportation of its contents authenticated. This ceremony being con¬ 
clude, it was conveyed in grand procession and with the utmost pomp, 
to the cathedral Masses, and the solemn ceremonies of the dead, were 
performed by the bishop, and the mortal remains of Columbus deposited 
with great reverence in the wall on the right side of tibie grand altar. 
“All these honours and ceremonies/* says the document, fiom whence 
this notice is digested,* “were attended by the ecdesiastieal and 
secular dignitaries, the public bodies and all the nobility and gentry of 
Havan% in proof of the high estimation and respeciiul remembrance in 
wHdi they held the hero who had discovered the Hew World, and had., 
be^ ^ first to plant ihe standard of the cross on that island.*’ 

This is the last occasion that the Spanish nation has had to testify its 
feelings towards the memory of Columbus, and it is with deep satisfiic- 
'^pion i£at the author of this work has been able to cite at large a cere¬ 
monial so solemn, affecting, and noble in its detafis, and so honourable 
to the national character. 

When we read of the remains of Columbus, thus conveyed from the 
port of St Domingo, after an interval of nearly three hundred year^ at 
sacred national reUcs, witir civic and military pomp, and high religioas 
eeremouial; the mo^ dignified and illustrious men striving who xoiost 
should pay them reverence; we cannot but reflect that it was from tha« 
very port he was carried off loaded with ignominious chaise 
apparently^ feme and fortune and followed by the revilings el the 
rabble. Such h<mour8, it is true, are nothmg to the deatd, nor tfe fiy 
atone to the heart, now dust and aehe^ for all the wrongs and aorrews 
it may have suffered: but tiiey i^eak volumes of comfort to the Slue- 
trious, yet slandered and persecuted livings encouraging them bravefy 
to bear with present injniies, by showing them how true merit outlives 
hS calumny, and receives its glorious reward in ihe admiration of aftei 


Na-.tixete, Colec., tom. S, p. 666. 
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No. II. —^Notice op the Besceneaxts op Colpmbes. 

On the death of Columbos, his son Diego succeeded to his rights, as 
viceroy and governor of the New World, according to the express capi¬ 
tulations between the sovereigns and his fe.ther. He appears by the 
general consent of historians to have been a man of great integrity, of 
respectable talents, and of a frank and generous nature. Herrera speaks 
repeatedly of the gentleness and urbanity of his manners, and pro¬ 
nounces him of a noble disposition, and without deceit. This absence of 
all guile frequently laid him open to the stratagems of crafty men, 
grown old in deception, who rendered his life a continued series of 
embarrassments; but the probity of his character, with the irresistible 
power of truth, bore him through difficulties in which more politic and 
subtle men would have been entangled and completely lost. 

Immediately after the death of the admiral, Don Diego came forward 
as lineal succe^or, and urged the restitution of the family offices and 
privilege^ which had been suspended during the latter years of his 
fatheris life. If the cold and wary Ferdinand, however, could forget his 
obligations of gratitude and justice to Columbus, he had less difficulty 
in turning a d^ ear to the solicitations of his son. For two years Don 
Diego prised his suit with fruitless diligence. He felt the apparent 
distrust of the monarch the more sensibly, from having been brought 
up under his eye, as a page in the royal household, where his character 
ought to be well known and appreciated. At length, on the return of 
Ferdinand from Naples in 1508, he put to him a direct question, with 
the frankness attributed to his character. He demarded “why his 
majesty would not grant to him as a favour, that which was his rignt, 
and why he hesitated to confide in the fidelity of one who had been 
reared in his house.” Ferdinand replied tliat he could fully confide in 
hiTTij but could not repose so great a trust at a venture in his children 
and successors. To this Don Diego rejoined, that it was contrary to all 
justice and reason to make him suffer for the sins of his children who 
might never be bom.* 

Still, though he had reason and justice on his side, the young 
admiral fotmd it impossible to bring the wary monarch to a compliance. 
Finding all appeal to all his ideas of equity or sentiments of generosity 
in vain, he solicited pennission to pursue his claim in the ordinary 
course of law. The king could not refuse so reasonable a request, and 
Don Diego commenced a process against King Ferdinand before the 
council of the Indies, founded on the repeated capitulations between 
the crown and his father, and embracing all the dignities and immuni¬ 
ties ceded by them. ^ .... 

One ground of opposition to these claims was, that if the capitulation 
made by the sovereigns in 1492 had granted a perpetual viceroyalty to 
the admiral and his heirs, such grant could not stand; being contrary 
to tbe interest of the stete, and to an express law promulga ed in 
Toledo in 1480; wherein it was ordained that no office, involving the 
administration of justice, should be ^ven in perpetuity; that therefor^ 
the viceroyalty granted to the admiral could only have been for Ms 
itfe ; and that even, during that term, it had justly been taken 
Hist Ind., decad. i. lib. vii. cap. 4. 
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from Mm for his misconduct. That aucji conceariona were comniiy t> 
the inuerent prerogatives of the crown, of which the government could 
not divest itsell To this Don Diego replied, that as to the validity of 
the capitulation, it was a binding contract, and none of its privileges 
ought to be restricted. That as by royal schedules dated in VUla 
franca, June 2nd, 1506, and Almazan. August 28th, 1507, it had been 
ordered that he, Don Diego, should receive the tenths, so equally ought 
the other privileges to be accorded to him. As to the allegation that 
his father had been deprived of his vieeroyalty for his demerits, it was 
contrary to all truth. It had been audacity on the part of Bobadilla to 
send him a prisoner to Spain in 1500, and contrary to the will and com¬ 
mand of the sovereigns, as was proved by their letter, dated from 
Yalencia de la Torre in 1502, in wMch they expressed grief at Ms 
arrest, and assured him that it should be redr^ed, and his privil^ea 
guarded entire to himself and his children,* 

This memorable suit was commenced in 1508, and continued for 
several years. In the course of it the claims of Don Diego were dis¬ 
puted, likewise, on the plea that his father was not the original dis¬ 
coverer of Terra Firma, but only subsequently of certain portions of it. 
This, however, was completely controverted by overwhelming testimony. 
The claims of Don Diego were minutely discussed and rigidly ex¬ 
amined ; and the unanimous decision of the council of the Indies in his 
favour, while it reflected honour on the justice and independence of 
that body, silenced many petty cavilers at the fair fame of Columbus.f 
'Notwithstanding tMs decision, the wily monarch wanted neither means 
nor pretexts to delay the ceding of such vast powers, so repugnant to 
his cautious policy. The young admiral was Anally indebted for his 
success in this suit to previous success attained in a suit of a different 
nature. He had become enamoured of Doila Maria de Toledo, daughter 
of Fernando de Toledo, grand commander of Leon, and niece to Dkm 
Fadriqne de Toledo, the celebrated Duke of Alva, chief favourite of the 
king; This was aspiring to a Mgh connexion. The father and uncle 
of Sxe lady were the most powerMl grandees of the proud kingdom d 
Spain, and cousins-german to Ferdinand. The glory, however, wMch 
Columbus had Mt behind, rested upon his children, and the claims of 
Don Diego, recently confirmed by the council, involved dignities and 
wealth sufficient to raise Mm to a level with the loftiest alliance. He 
found no difficulty in obtaining the hand of the lady, and thus was ihe 
foreign femily of Columbus ingrafted on one of the proudest races of 
Spain. The natural consequences followed. Diego had secured that 
laagical power called ** connexions;*' and the ffivonr of Ferdinand, 
wMch h%d been so long withheld from Mm, as the son of Columbuc^ 
shone upon Mm, though coldly, as the nephew of the Duke of Alva. 
The fether and nude of his bride succeeded, thou^ with great difficulty, 
in conquering the repugnance of the monarch, and after all Iffc but 
granted in the justice they required. He ceded to Don Di^ 
merely the ffignities and powers erjoyed by Nicholas de Ovando, who 
was recalled; and he cantdondy withheld the Idtle of yiceroy* 

. * Extracts from the mumtes of the process taken by the historian Munoz MS. 
t Fnrthex mention will be foond of tins lawsuit m the article relatavi to 

leaved. 
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The recall of OTando not merely a. measnie to make room for 
Don Diego, it was the tardy performance of a promise made to Isabella 
on her death-bed. The expiring queen had demanded it as a punish¬ 
ment for the massacre of her poor Indian subjects at Xaragua, and the 
cruel and ignominous execution of the female cacique Anacaona. Thus 
retribution was continually going its round in the checquered destinies 
of this island, which has ever presented a little epitome of human 
history ; its errors and crimes, and consequent disasters. 

In complying with the request of the queen, however, Ferdinand was 
favourable towards Ovando. He did not feel the same generous sympa¬ 
thies with his late consort, and, however Ovando had sinned against 
humanity in his treatment of the Indians, he had been a vigilant officer, 
and his very oppressions had in general proved profitable to the crown. 
Ferdinand directed that the fieet which took out the new governor 
should return under the command of Ovando, and that he should retain 
tindisturbed enjoyment of any property or Indian slaves that mi^t be 
found in his possession. Some have represented Ovando as a man far 
from mercenary; that the wealth wrung from the miseries of the natives 
was for his sovereign, not for himself; and it is intimated that one 
secret cause of his disgrace was his having made an enemy of the all- 
powerful and unforgiving Fonseca.* 

The new admiral embarked at St. Lucar, June 9, 1509, with his wifcv 
his brother Don Fernando, who w^ now grown to man's estate, and had 
been well educated, and his two uncles Don Bartholomew and Don 
Diego. They were accompanied by a numerous retinue of cavaliers, 
with their wives, and of young ladies of rank and family, more dis¬ 
tinguished, it is hinted, for high blood than large fortune, and who 
were sent out to find we^thy husbands in the Hew World.t 

Though the king had not granted Don Diego the dignity of viceroy, 
the title was generally given to him by courtesy, and bus vdfe was uni¬ 
versally addressed by that of vice-queen. 

• Don Diego commenced his rule with a degree of splendour hitherto 
unknown in the colony. The vice-queen, who was a lady of great desert, 
surrounded by the noble cavaliers and the young ladies of family who 
had come in her retinue, established a sort of court, which threw a 
degree of lustre over the half-savage island. The young ladies were 
soon married to the wealthiest colonists, and contributed greatly 
soften those mde manners which had grown up in a state of society 
hitherto destitute of the salutaiy restraint and pleasing decorum pro¬ 
duced by female influence. 

Don Diego had considered his appointment in the light of a rice- 
royalty, but the king soon took measures which showed that h^admitted 
of no such pretenrion. Without any reference to Don Diego, he diri-^^ 
the coast of Darien into two great provinces, separated by an imaginary 
line funning through the Gulf of TJraba, appointing Alonzo de Ojeda 
governor of the eastern province, which be called Hew Andahmia, and 
Diego de Hieuesa, governor of the western province, which indued 
the rich coast of Veragua, and which he eaUed Castilla del Oro, or 
Golden Castile. Had the monarch been swayed by piinciples of justice 
§ud graiitude, the settlement 9f this coast would have been given to the 

* Cliarlev'oix, ut supra, r. i. p. 272, A 374 t Las Casas, lib. il cap. 
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Adclsoitaiido, Don Bartholomew Columbus, who had assisted in the 
discovery of the country, and, together with his brother the admiral, 
had suffered so greatly in the enterprise. Even his superior abilities 
for the task shoSd have pointed him out to the policy of the monarch ,* 
but the cautious and calculating Eerdinand knew the lofty spirit of the 
Adfilantado, and that he would he disposed to demand high and dig¬ 
nified terms. He passed him by, therefore, and preferred more eager 
and accommodating adventurers. 

Don Diego was greatly aggrieved at this measure, thus adopted without 
his participation or knowledge. He justly considered it an infringe¬ 
ment of the capitulations granted and repeatedly confirmed to his father 
and his heirs. He had further vexations and difficulties with respect to 
the government of the island of St. Juan, or Porto Eico, which was con¬ 
quered and settled about this time ; but, after a variety of cross purposes, 
officeiswhom he appointed were ultimately recognized by the crown. 

Like his father, he had to contend with malignant factions in his 
government; for the enemies of the father transferred their enmity to 
the son. There was one Miguel Pasamonte, the king’s treasurer, who 
became his avowed enemy, imder the support and chiefly at the instiga¬ 
tion of the Bishop Fonseca, who continued to the son the implacable 
hostility which he had manifested to the father. A variety of trivial 
circumstances continued to embroil him with some of the petty officers 
of the colony, and there was a remnant of the followers of Roldan who 
arrayed themselves against him.* 

. Two factions soon arose in the island; one of the admiral, the other 
of the treasurer Pasamonte. The latter affected to call themselves the 
party of the king. They gave all possible molestation to Don Diego, 
and. sent home the most virulent and absurd misrepresentations of his 
conduct. Among others, they represented a large house with, many 
windows, which he was building, as intended for a fortress, and asserted 
that he had a deagn to make himself sovereign of the island. 
Ferdinand, who was now advancing in years, had devolved the aflhirs of 
the Indies in a great measure on Fonseca,*!* who had superintended 
them from the firsts and he was greatly guided by the advice of that 
prelafei which was not likely to be fevourable to the descendants of 
Columbia The complaints from ^e colonies were so artfully enforced, 
therefore, that he established in 1510 a sovereign court at St. Domingo, 
called the Royal Audience, to which an appeal might be made from all 
sentences of the admiral, even in cases reserved hitherto exclusively for 
the crown. Don Diego considered this a suspicious and injurious mea- 
«ni^''mte3S!<ied to demolish his authority. 

, Frank, open, and unsuspicious, the young admiral was not formed for 
a contest With the crafty politicians arrayed against him, who were 
re^y and adroit in seizing upon his slightest errors, and magnifying 
them into crimes. Difficulties were multiplied in his path, which it 
was out of his power to overcome. He had entered upon office full of 
magnanimous intentions; determined to put an end to oppression, and 
correct all abuses; all good men, therefore, had rejoiced at his appoint- 
ment; but he soon found that he had overrated his strength, and under- 
T^ned the difficulties awmting him. He calculated from his own good 
♦ Henera, decaJ. L lib. viL cap. 12. t Idem. 
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heart, but he had no idea of the wicked hearts of others. He was 
opposed to the repartimientos of Indians, that source of all kinds of in¬ 
humanity ; hut he found all the men of wealth in the colony, and most 
of the important persons of the court, interested in maintaining them. 
He perceived that the attempt to abolish them would he dangerous, and 
the result questionable: at the same time this abuse was a source of 
immense profit to himself. Self-interest, therefore, combined with 
other considerations, and what at first appeared difficult, seemed pre¬ 
sently impracticable. The repartimientos continued in the state in 
which he found them, excepting that he removed such of the superin¬ 
tendents as had been cruel and oppressive, and substituted men of his 
own appointment, who probably proved equally worthless. His friends 
were disappointed, his enemies encouraged; a hue and cry was raised 
against him by the Mends of those he had displaced; and it was even 
said that if Ovando had not died about this time, he would have been 
sent out to supplant Don Diego. 

The subjugation and settlement of tihe island of Cuba in 1510, was a 
fortunate event in the administration of the present admiral. He con¬ 
gratulated King Ferdinand on having acquired the largest and most 
beautiful island in the world without losing a single man. The intelli¬ 
gence was highly acceptable to the king; but it was accompanied by a 
great number of complaints against the admiral. Little affection as 
Ferdinand felt for Don Diego, he was still aware that most of these 
representations were false, and had their origin in the jealousy and 
envy of his enemies. He judged it expedient, however, in 1512, to 
send out Don Bartholomew Columbus with minute instructions to his 
nephew the admirah 

Don Bartholomew still retained the office of Adelantado of the 
Indies; although Ferdinand, through selfish motives, detained him in 
Spain, while he employed inferior men in voyages of discovery. He 
now added to his appointments the property and government of the 
little island of Mona during life, and assigned him a repartimiento of 
two hundred Indians, with the superintendence of the mines which 
might be discovered in Cuba; an office which proved very lucrative.* 

Among the instructions given by the king to Don Diego, he directed 
that, in consequence of the representations of the Dominican friars, the 
labour of the natives should be reduced to one-third; that negro slaves 
should be procured from Guinea as a relief to the Indians;+ and that 
Carih slaves should be branded on the leg, to prevent other Indiana 
from being confounded with them, and subjected to harsh treatment.:]: 

The two governors, Ojeda and Hicuessa, whom the king had ap¬ 
pointed to colonize and command at the Isthmus of Darien, in Terra 
Firma, having failed in their undertaking, the sovereign, in 1514, 
wrote to Hispaniola, permitting the Adelantado, Don Bartholomew, if 
so incliued, to take charge of settling the coast of Veragua, and to 
govern that country under the admiral Don Diego, conformably to Ms 
privileges. Had the king consulted his own interest, and the deference 
due to the talents and services of the Adelantado, this measure would 
have been taken at an earlier date. It was now too late : illness pre¬ 
vented Don Bartholomew from executing the enterprise; and bis active 
and toilsome life was drawing to a close. 

* Charlevoix, St. BomiBgo, p 821. f Herrera, decad. lib. x cap. 5 t Idem. 
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Maay calumnies haying been seat home to Spain by Pasamonte and 
tither enemies of Don Diego, and yarious measures being taken by 
government, which he conceived derogatory to his dignity, and injnriona 
iiO his privileges, he requested and obtained permission to repair to 
courts that he might explain and vindicate his conduct. He departed, 
accordingly, on April 9thi, 1615, leaving the Adelantado with the vice¬ 
queen, Dofia Maria. He was received with great honour by the king; 
and he merited such a reception. He had succeeded in every enterprise 
he had undertaken or directed. The pearl fishery had been succesrfuUy 
establirired on the coast of Onbagua; tibe islands of Cuba and of Jamaica 
had been subjected and brought under cultivation without bloodshed; 
bis conduct as governor had been npri^t; and he had only excited the 
representations mads against him, by endeavouring to lessen the oppres¬ 
sion of the natives. The king ordered that all processes against him in 
the court of appeal and elsewhere, for damages dtme to individuals in 
r^ularing the repartimientos, should be discontinued, and the cases 
sent to hhnself for consideration. But with all these favours, as the 
admiral claimed a share of the profits of the provinces of Castilla del 
Oro, saying that it was discovered by ids' father, as the names of its 
places, such as IsTombre de Dios, Porto Bello, and el Eetrete, plainly 
proved, the king ordered that interrogatories should he made among 
^ mariners who had sailed with Christopher Columbus, in the hope oi 
proving that he had not discovered the coast of Darien nor the Gulf of 
Braba. “ Thus,” adds Herrera, “ Don Diego was always involved in 
litigations with the fiscal, so that he might truly say that he was heir to 
the troubles of his father.”* 

Not long after the departure of Don Diego from St. Domingo, his 
uncle, Don Bartholomew, ended his active and laborious life. No par- 
riculi» are ^ven of his death, nor is there mention made of his age, 
which must have been advanc^. King Ferdinand is said to have 
express^ great concern at the event, for he had a high opinion of the 
character and talents of the Adelantado: '^aman,” says Herrera, 
not less worth than his brother the admiral, and who, if he had been 
employed, would have given ^eat proofs of it; for he was an excellent 
seamp, v^liant^ and of great heart.”f Charlevoix attributes the inac^ 
tion in which Don Bartholomew had been suffered to remain for several 
years, to the j^ouOT and parsimony of the kiu^. He found the house 
already too powerful; amd the Adelantado, had he discovered Mexico, 
was a man to make as good conditions as had been made by the admiral 
his broker. $ It was said, observed Herrera, that the king rather pre¬ 
ferred to employ him in his European affairs, though it could only have 
been to divert him from other objects. > On his death the king resumed 
to himself the island of Mona, which he had given to him for life, and 
tranrferred hk repaxtimietito of two hundred Indians to the vice-queen 
Dofia Maria. 

While the admiral Don Diego was presring for an audience in hk 
vindication at court, King FerdSiand died on the 2Srd January, 1516. 
Jik grandson and 'Successor, Prince Gharies, afterwards the Emperor 
Y., was in Fland^s. The government r^ted for a time with 

* Efotvz, decad. ii. litu ii. cap. 7. t Idem, decad. LKb. r. 16. 
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Cardinal Ximenes, wlio wonld not undertake to decide on the repre^eii' 
tations and claims of tke admiral. It was not until 1520 tiiat he 
obtained from the Emperor Charles Y. a recognition of his innocence of 
all the charges against him. The emperor finding that what Pasamonte 
and his party had written were notorious calumnies, ordered Bon Biego 
to resume his charge, although the process with the fiscal was still pend¬ 
ing, and that Pasamonte should he written to, requesting him to forget 
all past passions and differences, and to enter into amicable relations 
with Bon Biego. Among other acts of indemnification he acknowledged 
his right to exercise his office of viceroy and governor in the island of 
Hispaniola, and in all parts discovered by his father,* His authority 
was, however, much diminished by new regulations, and a supervisor 
appointed over him with the right to give information to the council 
against him, but with no other powers. Bon Biego sailed in the be¬ 
ginning of September, 1520, and on his arrival at St. Bomingo, finding 
that several of the governors, presuming on his long absence, had arro¬ 
gated to themselves independence, and had abused their powers, he 
immediately sent persons to supersede them, and demanded an account 
of •their administration. This made him a host of active and powerful 
enemies, both in the colonies and in Spain. 

Considerable changes had taken place in the island of Hispaniola,, 
during the absence of the admiral. The mines had fallen into neglect, 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane having been found a more certaiu 
source of wealth. It became a by-word in Spain that the magnificent 
palaces erected by Charles Y. at Madrid and Toledo were built of the 
sugar of Hispaniola. Slaves had been imported in great numbers from 
Africa, being found more serviceable in the culture of the cane than the 
feeble Indians. The treatment of the poor negroes was cruel in the 
extreme; and they seem to have had no advocates even among the 
humane. The slavery of the Indians had been founded on the right of 
the strong; hut it was thought that the negroes, from their colour, 
were bom to slavery, and that from being bought and sold in their own 
country, it was their natural condition. Though a patient and enduring 
race, the barbarities inflicted on them at length roused them to revenge, 
and on the 27th December, 1522, there was the first African revolt in 
Hispaniola. It began in a sugar plantation of the admiral Bon Biego, 
where about twenty slaves, joined by an equal number from a neigh¬ 
bouring plantation, got possession of arms, rose on their superin¬ 
tendents, massacred them, and sallied forth upon the countiy. It was 
their intention to pillage certain plantations, to kill the whites, rein¬ 
force themselves by freeing their countrymen, and either to possess 
themselves of the tovm of Agua, or to escape to the mounts^. 

Bon Biego set out from St. Bomingo in search of the rebels, followed 
by several of the principal inhabitants- On the second day he stopped 
on the hanks of the river Hizao to rest his party and suffer reinforce¬ 
ments to overtake him. Here one Melchor de Castro, who accompanied 
the admiral, leamt that the negroes had ravaged his plantation, sacked 
his house, killed one of his men, and carried off his Indian slaves. 
Without asking leave of the admiral, he departed in the night with two 
fompatnions, visited his plantation, found all in confusion, and pursuing 
^ H*‘T^eca, decad. u. lib. is. cao. 7. 
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tbe n^Toee, sent to t2te admiral for aid. lEiglit horsemisti ’wore 
dispatched to his assistaxLce. armed with bncklers and lances, and havl^hg 
gj-r of the infEintry mounted behind them. De Castro had three horse¬ 
men beside this reinforcement, and at the head of this little band over¬ 
took the negroes at break of day. The iusuigents put themselves in 
battle array, sunned with stones and Indian spears, and uttering loud 
shouts and outcries. The Spanish horsemen braced their bucklers, 
coucned their lances, and charged them at full speed. The negjoes 
were soon routed, and fled to the rocks, leaving six dead and several 
wounded. De Castro also was wounded in the arm. The admiral 
coming up, assisted in the pursnit of the fugitives. As fast as they 
were taken they were hanged on the nearest trees, and remained sus¬ 
pended as spectacles of terror to their countiymen. This prompt 
severity checked all further attempts at revolt among the African 
slaves. 

In the meantime the various enemies whom Don Diego had created, 
both in the colonies and in Spain, were actively and successfhlly em¬ 
ployed. His old antagonist, the treasurer Pasamonte, had charged him 
with usurping almost all the powers of the royal audience, and with 
having given to the royal declaration, re-establishing him in his office of 
viceroy, an extent never intended by the sovereign. These represeuta- 
tions Imd weight at court, and in 1523 Don Diego received a most 
severe letter from the council of the Indies, charging him with the 
various abuses and excesses alleged against him, and commanding liim, 
on pain of forfeiting all his privileges and titles, to revoke the innova¬ 
tions he had made, and restore things to their former state. To prevent 
any plea of Ignorance of this mandate, the royal audience was ei]Jomed 
to promulgate it and to call upon all persons to confonn to it, and to 
see that it was properly obeyed. The admiral received also a letter 
&oiii the council, informing him that his presence was necessary in 
Spain, to give information of the foregoing matters, and advice relative 
to the refonnadon of various abuses, and to the treatment and preserva¬ 
tion of the Indians; he was request^, therefore to repair to court with¬ 
out waiting for further ordera.t. 

Dtm Diego understood this to be a peremptory recall, and obeyed ac¬ 
cordingly. On his arrival in Spain, he immediately presented himself 
before the court at Victor^ widi the frank and fearless ^irit oi an up¬ 
right man, and pleaded his cause so well, that the sovereign and council 
acknowledged his innoeenee on all the points of accusation. He conr 
vinced them, moreover, of the exactitude with which he had discharged 
his duties ; of his zeal for the public good, and the glory of the cro^vn; 
and that all the representations against him rose &om the jealousy and 
enmity of"Pasamonte and other royal officers in the colonies, who were 
impatient of any superior authority in the island to restrrin -^em. 

Having completely established his innocence, and exposed the ca¬ 
lumnies of his enemies, Don Diego trusted that he .would soon obtain 
jnsrice as to all his claiTfis. As t^ese, however, involved a participation 
in ihe I rofits of vast and richly productive provinces, he experience the 
and difficulties usual with such demand^ for it is only when ju» 

* Herrera, Hist. Iiid., deciul. iiX 5b. iv, cap. 9. 

f Herrera, HisL XriUdecaiLiiL lib. V. cap. 4. 
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dec cosW-Xfitiih^^i diat it is readily rendered. His earnest solieitatiom 
at length obtained an order from the emperor, that a commission shioidd 
be formed, composed of the grand chancellor, the friar Loyas, confessor 
to the emperor, and president of the royal council of the Indies, and a 
number of other distinguished personages. They were to inquire into 
the various points in dispute between the admiral and the fiscal, and 
into the proceedings which had taken place in the council of the Indies, 
with the power of determining what justice required in the case. 

The afiair, however, was protracted to such a lergth, and accompanied 
by so many toils, vexations, and disappointment"., that the unfortnnate 
Biego, like his father, died in the pursuit. For two years he had fol¬ 
lowed the court irom city to city, during its mi^^rations from Yictoria 
to Burgos, Yalladolid, Madrid, and Toledo. In uhe winter of 1525, the 
emperor set out from Toledo to Seville. The admiral undertook to 
follow him, though his constitution was broken by fatigue and vexation, 
and he was wasting under the attack of a slow fever. Oviedo, the his¬ 
torian, saw him at Toledo two daysbefore his departure, and joined with 
his friends in endeavouring to dissuade him from a journey in such a 
state of health, and at such a season. Their persuasions were in vain. 
Bon Biego was not aware of the extent of Ms malady: he told them 
that he should repair to Seville by the church of our Lady of Guada- 
loupe, to offer up his devotions at that shrine; and he trusted, through 
the intercession of the mother of God, soon to he restored to health.* 
He accordingly left Toledo in a litter on the 21st of February, 1526, 
having previously confessed and taken the commumon, and arrived the 
same day at Montalvan, distant about six leagues. There his illness 
increased to such a degree that he saw his end approaching. He em¬ 
ployed the following day in arranging the affairs of Ms conscience, and 
expired on February 2Brd, being little more than fifty years of age, Ms 
premature death having been hastened by the griefs and troubles he had 
experienced. '^'He was worn out,'' says Herrera, “ by following up Ms 
claims, and defending himself from the calumnies of his competitors, 
who, with many stratagems and devices, sought to obscure the gloiy of 
the father and the virtue of the son.”i- 

We have seen how the discovery of the New World rendered the resi¬ 
due of the life of Columbus a tissue of wrongs, hardships and affliction^ 
and how the jealousy and enmity he had awakened were inherited by 
his son. It remains to show briefly in what degree the anticipations of 
perpetuity, wealth and honour to his family, were fulfilled. 

When Bon Biego Columbus died, Ms wife and fiimily were at St. 
Bomingo. He left two sons, Luis and Christopher, and three daughters, 
Iklaria, who afterwards married Bon Sancho de Cardono; Juana, who 
married Don Luis de Cueva; and Isabella, who married Don*"George of 
Portugal, count of Gelves. He had also a natural son named Chris- 
topher.J 

* Charlevoix, Hist. St. Doming., lib. vi. t Herrera, decad. iii. lib. viii. cap. 15. 

t Memorial ajustado sobre el estado de Veragwa. 

Charlevoix mentions another son called Diego, and calls one of the daughters Phil- 
lipine. Spotorno says that the daughter Maria tooK the veil; confounding her with a 
niece. These are trivial errors, merely noticed to avoid the imputation of inaccuracy 
The account of the descendants of Columbus here given, accords with a genealogicm 
tree of the family, produced before the council of the Indies, in a great lawsuit for tbt 
estates. 
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After the dealh of Don Diego, Ids noble-spirited rice-queei^ left with 
antunber of young children, endeavoured to assert and maintain the 
rights of the family. Understanding riiat, according to the privileges 
accorded to Christopher Columbus, they had a just claim to the vice* 
royalty of the province of Veiagua, as having been discovered by him. 
fihe demanded a license from the royal audience of Hispaniola, to re¬ 
cruit men and fit out an armada to colonize that country. This the 
audience refused, and sent information of the demand to the emperor. 
He replied, that the vice-queen should be kept in suspense until the 
Justice of her claim could be ascertained ; bs, although he had at various 
times given commissions to different persons to examine the doubts and 
objections which had been opposed by the fiscal, no decision bad ever 
been made.* Tbe enterprise thus contemplated by the vice-queen was 
never carried into effect. 

Shortly afterwards she sailed for Spain, to protect the claim of her 
eldest son, Don Luis, then six years of age. Charles V. was absent, but 
she was most graciously received by the empress. The title cf admirai 
of the Indies was immediately conferred on her son, Don Luis, and the 
emperor augmented his revenues, and conferred other favours on the 
feimily. Charles V., however, could never be prevailed on to give Don 
loiis the title of viceroy, although that dignity had been decreed to his 
.fikther, a few years previous to his death, as an hereditary right.+ 

In 1538, the young admiral, Don Luis, then about eighteen years of 
age, was at court, havmg instituted proceedings before the proper tribu¬ 
nals, for the recovery of the viceroyalty. Two years afterwards the suit 
was settled by arbitration, his uncle Don Fernando and Cardinal Loyasa, 
president of the council of the Indies, being umpires. By a compro¬ 
mise Don Luis was declared captain-general of Hispaniola, but with such 
limitations that it was little better than a bare title. Don Luis sailed 
for Hispaniola, but did not remain there long. He found his dignities 
and privileges mere sources of vexation, and finally entered into a com¬ 
promise, which relieved himself and gratified the emperor. He gave up 
all pretensions to the viceroyalty of the Hew World, receiving in its 
ste^ tire titles of Duke of Veragua and Marquis of Jamaica.? He 
commuted also the claim to the tenth of the produce of the Indies for a 
pension of one thousand doubloons of gold.§ 

Don Luis did not long enjoy tbe substitution of a certain, though m> 
dafflte, revenue for a magnificent but unproductive claim. He died 
shortiy afterwards, leaving no other male issue than an illegitimate son, 
named Christopher. He left two daughters by his wife, Dofla Maria de 
Mosquersy one named Phillippa, and the other Maria, which last became 
a nun imthe convent of St. Qnirce, at Yalladolid. 

Don Luis having no leffltimate son, was succeeded by his nephew 
Diego, son to his brother Christopher. A litigation took place between 
this young heir and his cousin Plullippa, daughter of the late Don Luis. 
The convent of St. Quiree also put in a claim, on behalf of its inmate, 
Dofia Maria, who had t^en the veil Christopher, natural son to Don 
liiiis, likewise became a prosecutor in the suit, but was set aside on 
account of his ill^timacy. Don Di^go and bis cousin Phillippa soon 

* Herrera, decad. iv. lib. ii. cap. 6. t Cbarlevoix, Hist St, BomiQg., Kb. vi. p. 443« 
f Cbarlevoix, Hist St Pom. tom. L lib. ri. p. 4ilA i S^>tonu>, Hist Colom., p. 1S& 
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tlionght it better to join claims and persons in wedlock, than to pnreiie 
& tedious contest. They were married, and their union was happy, 
though not fruitful. Diego died without issue in 1578, and with bim 
the legitimate male line of Columbus became extinct. 

One of the most important lawsuits that the world has ever witnei^ed 
now arose for the estates and dignities descended from the great dis¬ 
coverer. Don Diego had two sisters, Drancisea and Maria, the former 
of whom, and the children of the latter, advanced their several claims. 
To these parties was added Bernard Colombo of Cogoleto, who claimed 
as lineal descendant from Bartholomeiv Columbus, the Adelantado, 
brother to the discoverer. He was, however, pronounced ineligible, as 
the Adelantado had no acknowledged, and certainly no legitimate oflT- 
spring. 

Baldassar, or Balthazar Co-lomho, of the house o-f Cuccaro and Con- 
zano, in the dukedom of Montferrat, in Piedmont, was an active and 
persevering claimant. He came from Italy into Spain, where he devoted 
himself for many years to the prosecution of this suit. He produced a 
genealogical tree of his family, in which was contained one Domenico 
Colombo, lord of Cuccaro, whom he maintained to be the identical 
father of Christopher Columbus, the admiral. He proved that this 
Domenico was living at the requisite era, and produced many witnesses 
who had heard that the navigator was horn in the castle of Cuecaro; 
whence, it was added, he and his two brothers had eloped at an early 
age, and had never returned.^ A monk is also mentioned among the 
witnesses, who made oath that Christopher and his brothers were bom 
in that castle of Cuccaro. This testimony was afterwards withdrawn by 
the prosecutor; as it was found that the monk’s recollection must have 
extended back considerably upward of a centnrj'.f The claim of Balthazar 
was negatived. His proofs that Christopher Columbus was a native of 
Cuccaro were rejected, as only hearsay, or traditionary evidence. His 
ancestor Domenico, it appeared from his own showing, died in 1456; 
whereas it was established that Domenico, the father of the admiral, was 
living upwards of thirty years after that date. 

The cause was finally decided by the council of the Indies, on the 2nd 
December, 1608. The male line was declared to be extinct. Don 
Ifuiio or Fugno Gelves de Portugallo was put in possession, and became 
duke of Yeragua. He was grandson to Isabella, third daughter of Don 
Diego (son of the discoverer) by his vice-queen, Dona Maria de Toleda 
The descendants of the two elder sisters of Isabella had a prior claim, 
but their lines became extinct previous to this decision of the suit. 
The Isabella just named, had married Don George of Portugal, count of 
Gelves. “ Thus,” says Charlevoix, “ the dignities and wealth Colum¬ 
bus passed into a branch of the Portuguese house of Braganza, established 
in Spain, of which the heirs are entitled De Fortugallo^ Colon, Duke de 
Veragua, Marques de La Jamaica, y Almirante de las IndiasFt 

The suit of Balthazar Colombo of Cuecaro was rejected under three 
different forms, by the council of the Indies; and his application for ait 
allowance of support, under the legacy of Columbus, in favour of poor 
relations, was also refused; although the other parties had assented to 

* Boi^, Hist. ColumT). Dissert., p. 67. t Idem, Dissert, on the Country of Cdumb,, p 65i 
i Charlevoix, Hist. St. Dcaning., tom. i. lib. vi p. 447. 
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ttie demand.* He died in Spain, where he had resided many years in, pro¬ 
secution of this suit. His son returned to Italy, persisting in the validity 
of his claim : he said that it was in vain to seek justice in Spain; they 
were too much interested to keep those dignities and estates among 
themselves; but he gave out that he had received twelve thousand 
doubloons of gold in compromise from the other parties. Spotomo, 
under sanction of Ignazio de Giovanni, a learned canon, treats this as¬ 
sertion as a bravado, to cover his defeat, being contradicted by his evi¬ 
dent poverty.f The family of Oucearo, however, still maintain their 
right, and express great veneration for the memory of their illustrious 
ancestor, the admiral; and travellers occasionally visit their old castle 
in Piedmont with great reverence, as the birthplace of the discoverer of 
the Hew World, 

No. III.— VwCLNAJSTDO CoLTJMBUS. 

pEBiTAimo Columbus (or Colon, as he is called in Spain) the natural 
son and historian of the admiral, was bom in Cordova. There is an 
uncertainty about the exact time of his birth. According to his epitaph, 
it must have been on the 2Sth September, 1488; but according to his 
original papers preserved in the library of the ca^edral of Seville, and 
which were examined by Don Diego Ortiz de Zufliga, historian of that 
city, it would appear to have been on the 29th of August, 1487. His 
mother, Dofia Beatrix Enriquez, was of a respectable family, but was 
never married to the admiral, as has been stated by some of his bio¬ 
graphers. 

Early in 1494, Eemando was carried to court, together with his elder 
brother Diego, by his uncle Don Bartholomew, to enter the royal house¬ 
hold in quality of page to the prince Don Juan, son and heir to Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella. He and his brother remained in this situation until 
the death of the prince, when they were taken by Queen Isabella as pages 
into her own service. Their education, of course, was well attended to, 
and Fernando in after-life gave proofs of being a learned man. 

In the year 1502, at the tender age of thirteen or fourteen years, 
Fernando accompanied his fether in his fourth voyage of discovery, and 
encountered all its angular and varied hardships with a fortitude that 
is mentioned with praise and admiration by tbe admiral. 

After the death of Ms father, it would appear that Fernando made 
two voyages to the New World. H e accompanied the Emperor Charles T. 
Mso, to Italy, Flanders, and Germany; and according to Zuiiiga (Anales 
de Seville de 1539, No. 3) travelled over all Europe and a part of Africa 
and Asia. Possessing talents, judgment, and industry, these opportuni¬ 
ties were not lost upon him, and he acquired much information in geo¬ 
graphy, navigation, and natural history. Being of a studious habit, 
and fond of books, he formed a select, yet copious library, of more than 
twenty thousand volumes, in print and in manuscript. With the sano 
tion of the Emperor Charles V., he undertook to establish an academy 
and college of mathematics at Seville; and for this purpose commenced 
the construction of a sumptuous edifice, without the walls of the city, 
lacing the Guadalquiver, in the place where tlie monastery of San 
Tjaaireano is now situated. His constitution, however, had been broken 
by the sufferings be had experienced in Ms travels and voyagce, and a 
* B(at8i Diisertaticai m the Goxmtrj -rf Columhttt t ir^toruo, p. 127. 
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premature death prevented the completion of his plan of the academy, 
and broi:e off other useM labours. He died in Seville on the 12th of 
July, 1539, at the age, according to his epitaph, of fifty years, nine 
months, and fourteen days. He left no issue, and was never married. 
His body was interred, according to his request, in the ca^'iedral of 
Seville. He bequeathed his valuable library to the same estal .ishment. 

Don Fernando devoted himself much to letters. Accord! g to the 
inscription on his tomb, he composed a work in four books, o' volumes, 
the title of which is de&ced on the monument, and the wo* i itself is 
lost. This is much to be regretted, as, according to Zufiiga, the frag¬ 
ments of the inscription specify it to have contained, among a variety of 
matter, historical, moral, «and geographical notices of the countries he 
had visited, hut especially of the New WotM, and of the voyages and 
discoveries of his father. 

His most important and permanent work, however, was a history of 
the admiral, composed in Spanish. It was translated into Italian by 
Alonzo de TJlloa, and from this Italian translation have proceeded the 
editions which have since appeared in various languages. It is singular 
that the work only exists in Danish, in the form of a re-translation from 
that of Ulloa, and full of errors in the orthography of proper names, and 
in dates and distances. 

Don Fernando was an eye-witness of some of the facts which he re¬ 
lates, particularly of the fourth voyage, wherein he accompanied his 
father. He had also the papers and charts of his father, and recent docu¬ 
ments of all kinds to extract from, as well as familiar acquaintance with 
the principal personages who were concerned in the events which he re- 
eor<&. He was a man of probity and discernment, and writes more dis¬ 
passionately than could be expected, when treating of matters which 
affected the honour, the interests, and happiness of his father. It is to 
be regretted, however, that he should have suffered the whole of his 
father’s life, previous to his discoveries (a period of about fifty-six years), 
to remain in obscurity. He appears to have wished to cast a cloud over 
it, and only to have presented Ms father to the reader after he had ren¬ 
dered himself illustrious by his actions, and his Mstory had become in a 
maimer identified with the history of the world. His work, however, is 
an invaluable document, entitled to great faith, and is the corner-stone 
^f the history of the American Continent. 

No. IV. —^AgE of CoiiTJMBTJgJ. 

As the date I fhave assigned for the birth of Columbus, makes 
about ten years older than he is generally represented, at the time of hia 
discoveries, it is proper to state precisely my authority. In the valuable 
manuscript chronicle of the reign of the Catholic sovereigns, Vritten by 
Andres Bemaldes, the curate of Los Palacios, there is a long tract on 
the subject of the discoveries of Columbus: it concludes with these words: 
Miiri6 en Valladolidj el ano de 1506, en el mes de MayOj in senectute 
hona, de edad 70 ahos, poco mas 6 menos. (He died in Valladolid in 
the year 1.506, in the month of May, in a good old age, being seventy 
years old, a little more or less.) The curate of Los Palacios was a con¬ 
temporary, and an intimate friend of Columbus, who was occasionally a 
guest in his bouse; no one was more competent, therefore, to form a 
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correct idea of hi* age. It is singular, that, while the bi<^phers o! 
Columbus haye been seeking to establi^ the epoch of his birth by various 
calculations and conjectures, this direct testimony of honest Andres 
Bemaldes hB& entirely escaped their notice, though some of them had 
his manuscript in their hiids. It was first observed by my accurate 
friend Don Antonio Uguina in the course of his exact investigations, and 
has been pointed out and ably sup^rted by Don Martin Fernandez de 
Navarrete, in the introduction to his valuable collection of voyages. 

Various circumstances in the life of Coiumbus will be found to corro¬ 
borate the statement of the curate; such, for example, as the increasing 
infirmities with which he struggled during his voyage, and which at last 
rendered him a cripple and confined him to his bed. The allusion to 
his advanced age in one of his letters to the sovereign^ wherein he re¬ 
lates the consolation he had received from a secret voice in Ihe night 
season: Tu v^ez no impedira a toda cosa grande. Ahrcdian pasaba 
den anos mando mgendro a Isaac, Ac. (Thy old age shall be no im¬ 
pediment to any great undertaking. Abra h a m was above a hundred 
years old, when he be^t Isaac, &c.) The permission granted him by 
the king the year previous to his death to travel on a mule, instead of a 
horse, on account of his age and infirmities; and the assertion of Oveido, 
that at the time of his death he was quite old. (era ya viejo.) 

This fact of tbe advanced age of Columbus throws quite a new colour¬ 
ing over his character and history. How much more extraordinary is 
the ardent enthusiasm which sustained him through his long career of 
solicitation, and the noble pride with which he refused to descend from 
his digrufied demand^ and to bargain about his proposition, though life 
was rapidly wasting in delays. How much more extraordinary is ihe 
hardihood with which he undertook repeated voyages into unknown seas, 
amidst all kinds of perils and harddiips; the fortitude with which he 
bore up against an accumulation of mental and bodily afflictions, enough 
to have disheartened and destroyed the most youthful and robust, and 
the irrepressible buoyancy of spirit with which to the last he still rose 
from under the ruined concerns, and disappointed hopes, and blasted 
projectB of one enterprise, to launch into another, still more difflcult and 
perilous. 

We have been accustomed to admire all these things in Columbus when 
we considered h im in the fiill vigour of his life ; how much more are they 
entitled to our wonder as the achievements of a man, whom the weight 
of years and infinnities was pressing into the grave. 

Ho. V.— Lineachi or Golttmbxjs. 

The anjcestiy of Christopher Columbus has formed a point of zealous 
controvert, which is not yet satisfectorily settled. Several honourable 
families, possesriug domains in Placentia, Montferrat, and the different 
parts of the Genoese territories, claim him as belonging to their houses; 
and to these has recently been added the noble fiuaily of Colombo in 
Modena.* The naturid desire to prove consanguinity with a man of dis¬ 
tinguished renown has excited this rivalry ; but it has been heightened, 
til particular instances, by the hope of succeeding to titles and situatioua 

* Spotorao, Hut. Mem., U, S. 
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of wealtli and honour, when Ms male line of descendants became 
The investigation is involved in particnlar obscurity, as even his imme¬ 
diate relatives appear to have been in ignorance on the subject. 

E'emando Columbus in his biography of the admiral, after a pompous 
prelude, in which he attempts to throw a vague and cloudy magnificence 
about the origin of Ms father, notices slightly the attempts of some to 
obscure his fame, by making him a native of various small and insignifi¬ 
cant villages; and dwells with more complacency upon others who make 
him a native of places in which there were persons of much honour of 
the name, and many sepulchral monuments with arms and epitaphs of 
the Colombos. He relates his having himself gone to the castle of 
Cucureo, to visit two brothers of the family of Colombo, who were rich 
and noble, the youngest of whom was above one hundred years of 
age, and who, he had heard, were relatives of his father ; but they could 
give him no information upon the subject; whereupon he breaks forth 
into his professed contempt for these adventitious claims, declaring, that 
he thinks it better to content Mmself with dating from the glorj" of the 
admiral, than to go about inquiring whether his father “ were a mer¬ 
chant, or one who kept his hawks since, adds he, of persons of similar 
pureuits, there are thousands who die every day, whose memory, even 
among their own neighbours and relatives, perishes immediately, with¬ 
out its being possible afterwards to ascertain even whether they existed. 

After this, and a few more expressions of similar disdain for these 
empty distinctions, he indulges in vehement abuse of Agostino Giustini- 
ani, whom he calls a false historian, an inconsiderate, partial or malig¬ 
nant compatriot, for having, in his Psalter, traduced his father, by saying, 
that in his youth he had been employed in mechanical occupations. 

As, after all this discussion, Fernando leaves the question of his 
father’s parentage in all its original obscurity, yet appears irritably sensi¬ 
tive to any derogatory suggestions of others, bis whole evidence tends to 
the conviction that he really knew notMng to boast of in his ancestry. 

Of the nobility and antiquity of the Colombo family, of which the 
admiral probably was a remote descendant, we have some account in 
Herrera. We learn,” he says, “ that the emperor Otto the Second, in 
940, confirmed to the counts Pietro, Giovanni, and Alexandro Colombo, 
brothers, the feudatory possessions which they held within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the cities of Ayqui, Savona, Aste, Montferrato, Turin, Viceli, 
Parma, Cremona, and Bergamo, and all others which they held in Italy. 
It appears that the Colombos of Cuccaro, Cucureo, and Placentia, were 
the same, and that the emperor in the same year, 940, made donation 
to the said three brothers of the castles of Cuccaro, Conzano, Rosignano 
and others, and of the fourth part of Bistanio, which appertained to the 
empire.”+ 

One of the boldest attempts of those biographers bent on ermobling 
Columbus, has been to make him son of the Lord of Cuccaro, a burgh of 
Montferrat, in Piedmont, and to prove that he was born in bis father’s 
castle at that place; whence he and his brothers eloped at an early age, 
and never returned. This was asserted in the course of a process brought 

* Literally, in the original, Camdor de '^^oUterU,,, a Falconer. Hawking was in those 
days an amusement of the hiriiest classes; and to keep hawks was alm'^st a sign oi: 
Bohility. f Herrera, decad, i. lib. i. cap. 7. 
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by a certain Baldasseror Balthazar Colombo, resident in Genoa, but 
originally of Cuccaxo, claiming the title and estates, on the death ol 
Biego Colon, duke of Yeragua, in 1578, the great-grandson, and last 
legitimate i^e descendant of the admiral. The council of the Indies 
decided against this claim to relationship. Some account of the lawsuit 
will be found in another part of the work. 

This romantic story, like all others of the nobility of his parentage, is 
at utter variance with the subsequent events of hislSe, his long struggles 
with indigence and obscurity, and the difficulties he endured from the 
want of family connexions. How can it be believed, says Bossi, that 
this same man, who, in his most cruel adversities, was incessantly 
taunted by his enemies with the obscurity of his birth, should not reply 
to this reproach, by declaring his origin, if he were really descended from 
the Lords of Cuccaro, Conzano and Rosignano 1 a circumstance which 
would have obtained him the highest credit with the Spanish nobility,* 

The different families of Colombo which lay claim to the great navi¬ 
gator, seem to be various branches of one tree, and there is Uttle doubt 
of his appertaining remotely to the same respectable stock. 

It appears evident, however, that Columbus sprang immediately from 
a line of humble but industrious citziens, which had existed in Genoa, 
even from the time of Giacomo Colombo the wool-carder, in 1311, men¬ 
tioned by Spotomo; nor is this in any wise incompatible with the inti¬ 
mation of Fernando Columbus, that the family had been reduced from 
high estate to great poverty, by the wars of Lombardy. The feuds of 
Italy, in those ages, had broken down and scattered many of the noblest 
families; and while some branches remained in the lordly heritage of 
castles and domains, others were confounded with the humblest popula¬ 
tion of the cities. 

Ho. YI.— Biethplaok op Oolumbits. 

These has been much controversy about the birthplace of Columbus. 
The greatness of his renown has induced various places to lay claim to 
him as a native, and from motives of laudable pride, for nothing reflects 
greater lustre upon a city than to have ^ven birth to distingui^ed men. 
The original and long established opinion was in favour of Genoa; but 
such strenuous claims were asserted by the states of Placentia, and in 
particular of Piedmont, that the Academy of Sciences and Letters of 
Genoa was induced, in 1812, to nominate three of its members. Signors 
^rra, Carrega, and Pia^o,, commissioners to examine into these pre- 
tension^L 

The claims of Placentia had been first advanced in 1662, by Pietro 
hlaria Campi, in the ecclesiastical history of that place, who maintained 
that Columbus was a native of the village of Pradello, in that vicinity. 
It appeared probable, on investigation, that Bertolino Colombo, great- 
grandfatherto the admiral, had owned a small property in Pradello, the 
rent of which had been received by Bomenico Colombo of Genoa^ and 
after his death by his sons Christopher and Bartholomew. Admitting 
this assertion to be correct, there was no proof that either the*'admiral, 
his father, or grandfather had ever resided on that < state. The very 

♦ IMssextataoxi, &c. 
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circmnstances of tlie case mdicatred, on the contrary, that*" neir home isras 
in Genoa. 

The claim of Piedmont was maintained with more plausibility. It was 
^ovn that a Domenico Colombo was lord of the castle of Cuccaro in 
Montferrat, at the time of the birth of Christopher Columbus, who, it 
was asserted, was his son, and bom in his castle. Balthazar Colombo, a 
descendant of this person, instituted a lawsuit before the council of the 
Indies for the inheritance of the admiral, when his male line became ex¬ 
tinct. The coxmcil of the Indies decided against him, as is shown in an 
account of that process given among the illustrations of this history. It 
was proved that Domenico Colombo, father of the admiral, was resident 
in Genoa both before and many years after the death of this lord of Cuc¬ 
caro, who bore the same name. 

The three commissioners appointed by the Academy of Sciences and 
Letters of Genoa to examine into these pretensions, after a long and 
diligent investigation, gave a voluminous and circumstantial report in 
favour of Genoa. An ample digest of their inquest may be found in the 
History of Columbus by Signor Bossi, who, in an able dissertation on the 
question, confirms their opinion. It may be added, in farther corrobo¬ 
ration, that Peter Martyr and Bartholomew Las Casas, who were con¬ 
temporaries and acquaintances of Columbus, and Juan de Barros, the 
Portuguese historian, all make Columbus a native of the Genoese terri¬ 
tories. 

There has been a question fruitful of discussion among the Genoese 
themselves, whether Columbus was bom in the city of Genoa, or in some 
other part of the territory. Pinale, and Oneglia, and Savona, towns on 
the Ligurian^ coast to the west, Boggiasco, Cogoleto, and several other 
towns and villages, claim him as their own. His family possessed a 
small property at a village or hamlet between Quinto and IiTervi, called 
Terra Rossa; in Latin, Terra Rubra; which has induced some writem 
to assign Ms birth to one of those places. Bossi says that there is still 
a tower between Quinto and l^'ervi which bears the title of Torre dei 
Colombi.*" Bartholomew Columbus, brother to the admiral, styled him¬ 
self of Terra Rubra, in a Latin inscription on a map which he presented 
to Heniy VII. of England, and Fernando Columbus states, in his his¬ 
tory of the admiral, that he was accustomed to subscribe himself in the 
same manner before he attained to his dignities. 

Cogoleto at one time bore away the palm. The families there claim 
the discoverer and preserve a portrait of him. One or both of the two 
admirals named Colombo, with whom he sailed, are stated to have come 
from that place, and to have been confounded with him so as to have 
given support to this idea.f 

Savona, a city in the Genoese territories, has claimed the same honour, 
and this claim has recently been very strongly brought forward. Signor 
Giovaui Battista Belloro, an advocate of Savona, has strenuously main¬ 
tained this claim in an ingenious disputation, dated May 12th, 1826, in 
form of a letter to the Baron du Each, editor of a valuable astronomical 
and geographical journal, published monthly at Genoa.$ 


* Bossi. IVench translation. Paris, 1824. p. 69. f Idem, 

t Correspondence A*tiou, Geograph. &c. de Baron du Zach, yoI. 14, cwfaier 6, lettera 

im. 
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Signor Belloro claims it as an admitted fact, that Domenico Colombo 
was for many years a resident and citizen of Savona, in which place one 
Christophe/Columbns is shown to have si^ed a document in 1472. 

He states that a public square in that city bore the name of Platea 
ColumbL toward the end of the 14 th century ; that the Ligurian govern¬ 
ment gave the name of durisdizione di Colombi to that district of the 
republic, under the persuasion that the great navigator was a native of 
Savona ; and that Columbus gave the name of Saona to a little island 
adjacent to Hispaniola, among his earliest discoveries. 

He quotes many Savonese writers, principally poets, and various his¬ 
torians and poets of other countries, and thus establishes the point that 
Columbus was held to be a native of Savona by persons of respectable 
authority. He lays particular stress on the testimony of the Magnifico 
Prancisco Spinol^ as related by the learned prelate Felippo Alberto 
Pollero, stating that he had seen the sepulchre of Christopher Columbus 
in the cathedral at Seville, and that the epitaph states him expressly to 
be a native of Savona: *‘Hic jacet Christophorus Columbus Savonensis.*'* 

The proofs advanced by Signor Belloro show his zeal for the honour 
of his native city, but do not authenticate the fact he undertakes to es¬ 
tablish. He shows clearly that many respectable writers believed Co¬ 
lumbus to be a native of Savona; but a far greater number can be 
adduced, and many of them contemporary wi& the admiral, some of 
them his intimate friends, others his fellow-citizens, who state him to 
have been bom in the city of Genoa. Among the Savonese writers, 
Giulio Salinorio, who investi^ted the subject, comes expressly to the 
same conclusion: “ Gepma^ cittd nohlissimaf era lapaAria dk Colombo'* 

Signor Belloro app^rs to be correct in stating that Domenico, the 
father of the admiral, was several years resident in Savona. But it ap¬ 
pears from his own dissertation, that the Christopher who witnessed the 
testament in 1472, styled himself of Genoa; " Christophorus Columims 
Icmerivs de JamfaJ* This incident is stated by other writers, who pre¬ 
sume this ChristojSier to have been the navigator on a visit to his father, 
in the interval of his early voyages. In as far as the circumstance bears 
on the point, it supports the idea that he was bom at Genoa. 

The epitaph on which Signor Belloro places his principal reliance, 
entirely fails. Christopher Columbus was not interred in the cathedral 
of SevUle, nor was any monument erected to hjm in that edifice. The 
tomb to whicn the learned prelate Felippo Alberto Pollero alludes, may 
have been that of Fernando Columbus, son to the admiral,, who, as has 
been already observed, was buried in the cathedral of Seville, to whi<di 
he bequeathed his noble library. The place of his sepulture is des%- 
nated by a broad slab of white marble, inserted in the pavement, wiSi 
an inscription, partly in Spanish, partly in Latin, recording the merits 
of Fernando, and the achievements of his fiither. On either side of the 
^taph is engraved an ancient Spanish Galley. The inscription quoted 
by Signor Belloro may have been erroneously written from memory by 
the Hagnifico Francisco Spinola, under the mistaken idea that he had 
beheld the sepulchre of the great discoverer. As Fernando was bom at 

* Felippo Alberto Pollero, Epicherema, cio€ breve disrorso per difesa di ma pef<i 
•Quecairattere. Toobo, per Gio Battitto Zappata. MCI^XCyX. (read 
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Ck>rdova, tli€ term SaTonensis must have been another error of memoi 
In the 3Iagnifico; no such word is to be found in the inscription. 

This question of birthplace has also been investigated with consider^ 
able minuteness, and a decision given in favour of Genoa, by D. Gio Bat¬ 
tista Spotorno, of the royal university in that city, in his historical 
memoir of Columbus. He shows that the fe-mily of the Columbi had 
long been resident in Genoa. By an extract from the notarial register, 
It appeared that one Giacomo Colombo, a wool-carder, resided without 
the gate of St. Andria, in the year 1311. An agreement, also, published 
by the Academy of Genoa, proved, that in 1480, Domenico Colombo pos¬ 
sessed a house and shop, and a garden with a well, in the street of St. 
Andrew’s gate, anciently without the walls, presumed to have been the 
same residence with that of Giacomo Colombo. He rented also another 
house from the monks of St. Stephen, in the Via Mulcento, leading from 
the street; of St. Andrew to the Strada Giulia. 

Signor Boss! states, that documents lately found in the archives of the 
monastery of St. Stephen, present the name of Domenico Colombo 
several times, from 1456 to 1459, and designate him as son of Giovanni 
Colombo, husband of Susanna Bontanarossa, and father of Christopher, 
Bartholomew, and Giacomo,t (or Diego.) He states also that the re- 
seipts of the ciinons show that the last payment of rent was made by 
Domenico Colombo for his dwelling in 1489. He surmises that the 
admiral was bom in the before-mentioned house belonging to those 
monks, in Via Mulcento, and that he was baptized in the church of St. 
Stephen. He adds that an ancient manuscript was submitted to the 
commissiohers of the Genoese Academy, in the margin of which the 
notaiy had stated that the name of Christopher was on the register of 
the parish as having been baptized in that church.^ 

Andres Bernaldez, the curate of los Palacios, who was an intimate 
friend of Columbus, says that he was of Genoa.§ Agostino Giustiniani, 
a contemporaiy of Columbus, likewise asserts it in his Polyglot Psalter, 
published in Genoa, in 1516. Antonio de Herrera, an author of great 
aecuracy, who, though hot a contemporary, had access to the best docu¬ 
ments, asserts decidedly that he was bom in the city of Genoa. 

To these names may be added that of Alexander Geraldini, brother to 
the nuncio, and instructor to the children of Ferdinand and Isabella, a 
most intimate friend of Columbus.fl Also Antonio Gallo,*jI Bartolomeo 
Senarega,** and Uberto Foglieta,tt all contemporaries with the admiral, 
and natives of Genoa, together with an anonymous writer, who published 
an account of his voyage of discovery at Venice in 1509.th It is un¬ 
necessary to mention historians of later date agreeing in the same fact, 
as they must have derived their information from some of these au¬ 
thorities- ^ 

The question in regard to the birthplace of Columbus has been treated 
thus minutely, because it has been, and still continues to be, a point of 
warm controversy. It may be considered, however, as conclusively dc- 

*■ spotorno, Eng. trans. p. xi. xu. f Bossi, Erencli tram. p_. 76. J Idem. p. 88, 

§ Cura de los Palacios, MS. cap. 118. \\ Alex. Geraldini, Itin. ad. Beg. sub. Aqnmot, 

% Antonio Gallo, Anales of Genoa, Mnratori, tom 23. 

** Senarega Muratori, tom. 21. « Eoglietr, Blog. Clar. lignr. 

tt Giineus, Nor. Orb. 
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cided by the highest authority, the evidence of Columbus himself. la 
a testament executed in 1498, which has been admitted in evidence 
before the Spani^ tribunals in certain lawsuits among his descendants, 
he twice declares that he was a native of the city of Genoa; “ Siendo 
yo na&do en Oenom,” being bom in Genoa.*’ And again, he re¬ 
peats the assertion, as a reason for enjoining certain conditions on his 
heirs, which manifest the interest he takes in his native place. I com¬ 
mand the said Diego, my son, or the person who inherits the said 
mayorazgo (or entail^ estate), that he maintain always in the city of 
Genoa a person of our lineage, who shall have a house and a wife there, 
and to furnish him with an income on which he can live decently, as a 
person connected with our family, and hold footing and root in that city 
as a native of it, so that he may have aid and favour in that city in case 
of need,/orj^om thence I came, and there wets horn.'** 

In another part of his testament he expresses himself with a filial 
fondness in respect to Genoa. “I command the said Don Diego, or 
whoever shall possess the said mayorazgo, that he labour and strive 
always for the honour, and welfare, and increase of the city of Genoa, 
and employ all his abilities and means in defending and augmenting the 
welfare and honour of her republic, in all matters which are not contrary 
to the service of the church of God, and the state of the king and queen 
our sovereigns, and their successors.” 

An informal codicil, executed by Columbus at Talladolid, May 4th, 
1506, sixteen days before his death, w^as discovered about 1785, in the 
Corsini library at Dome. It is termed a military codicil, from being 
made in the manner which the civil law allows to the soldier who exe¬ 
cutes such an -instrument on the eve of battle, or in expectation of 
death. It was written on the blank page of a little breviaiy presented 
to Columbus by Pope Alexander VII. Columbus leaves the book to 
his beloved country, the Republic of Genoa” 

He directs the erection of a hospital in that city for the poor, with 
provision for its support; and he declares that republic his successor 
m the admiralty of the Indies, in the event of his male line becoming 
extinct. 

The authehticity of this paper has been questioned. It has been said, 
that there was no probability of Columbus having resort to a usage with 
which he wa^ most likely, unacquainted. The objections are not cogent. 
Columbus was accustomed to the peculiarities of a military life, and he 
repeatedly wrote letters, in critical moments, as a precaution against 
some fatal occurrence that seemed to impend. The present codicil, from 
its date, must have been written a few days previous to his death, per¬ 
haps at a moment when he imagined himself at extremity. This may 
account f<fr any difference in the handwriting, especially as he was, at 
times, so affected by the gout in his hands as not to be able to write 
except at night. Particular stress has been laid on Hxe signature; but 
it does not appear that he was uniform in regard to that; and it is a 

* ** Item. Mando el djclio Don Diego mi hijo, & la persona que heredare el dicho 
mayorazgo, qne tenga y sostenga siempre en la ciudad de Genova nna persona de nnestro 
hn;^ que tenga alii casa 6 muger, 6 le ordene renta con que pueda vivir honestamente, 
eomo persona tan Uegada 4 nuestro linage, y haga pie y rtdz en la dicha dndad eomo 
Batural della, porque podri habtr de la dicha ciu^ ayn^ e &vor en las ectas dti 
wumsstcT suyo, jpwf que della salt y en ell^ naci.* 

Z H 
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|)omt to which, any one who attempted a forgery would be attentive. li 
does not appear, likewise, that any advantage could have been obtained 
by forging the paper, or that any such was attempted. 

In 1502, when Columbus was about to depart on his fourth and last 
voyage, he wrote to his friend, Doctor Nicolo Oderigo, formerly ambas¬ 
sador from Genoa to Spain, and forwarded to him copies of all his 
grants and commissions from the Spanish sovereigns, authenticated 
before the alcaldes of Seville. He, at the same time, wrote to the bank 
of San Giorgio, at Genoa, assigning a tenth of his revenues to be paid to 
that city, in diminution of the duties on com, wine, and other provisions. 

Why should Columbus feel this strong interest in Genoa, had he been 
bom in any of the other Italian states which have laid claim to him a 
He was under no obligation to Genoa. He had resided there hut a brief 
portion of his early life; and his proposition for discovery, according to 
some writers, had been scornfully rejected by that repuWic. There is 
nothing to warrant so strong an interest in Genoa, but the filial tie 
which links the heart of a man to his native place, however he may he 
separated from it by time or distance, and however little he may be 
indebted to it for favours. 

Again, had Columbus been horn in any of the towns and villages of 
the Genoese coast which have claimed him for a native, why should he 
have made these bequests in favour of the city of Genoa, and not of bis 
native town or village 1 

These bequests were evidently dictated by a mingled sentiment of 
pride and affection, which would be without ^1 object if not directed to 
his native place. He was at this time elevated above all petty pride on 
the subject. His renown was so brilliant, that it would have shed a 
lustre on any hamlet, however obscure; and the strong love of country 
here manifested, would never have felt satisfied, until it had singled out 
the spot, and nestled down in the very cradle of his infancy. These 
appear to he powerful reasons, drawn from natural feeling, for deciding 
in favour of Genoa. 

Ho. TII.—^The Colombos. 

Duhestg the early part of the life of Columbus, there were two other 
navigators, hearing the same name, of seme rank and celebrity, with 
whom be occasionally sailed; their names occurring vaguely from time 
to time, during the obscure part of his career, have caused much per¬ 
plexity to some of his biographers, who have supposed that they desig¬ 
nated the discoverer. Fernando Columbus affirms them to have been 
family connexions * and his father says, in one of his letters, “lam not 
the first admiral of our family.” 

These two were uncle and nephew: the latter being termedthy histo¬ 
rians Colombo the younger, (by the Spanish historians, Colombo el mozo.) 
They were in the Genoese service, but are mentioned, occasionally, in 
old chronicles as French commanders, because Genoa, during a great 
part of their time, was under the protection, or rather the sovereignty of 
France, and her ships and captains, being engaged in the expeditions of 
that power, were identified with the French marine. 

M'^ion is made of the elder Colombo in Zurita’s Annals of Aragon, 
* Hist, del Alnairante, cap. 1. 
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(L. xir. p. 261,) Ja the war between Spain and Portugal, on the subject 

^ claim of the Princess Juana to the crown of Ca^e. In 1476, the 
of Portugal determined to go to the Mediterranean coast of Prance, 
to incite his ally, Louis XI., to prosecute the war in the province of 
Guipuzcoa, 

The king left Toro, says Zurita, on the 13th June, and went by the 
river to the city of Porto, in order to await the armada of the king of 
Prance, the captain of which was Colon (Colombo), who was to navigate 
by the straits of Gibraltar to pass to Marseilles. 

After some delays, Colombo arrived in the latter part of July with the 
French armada at Benneo, on the coast of Biscay, where he encountered 
a violent storm, lost his principal riiip, and ran to the coast of Galicia, 
with an intention of attacking Ribaldo, and lost a great many of his 
men. Thence he went to Lisbon to receive the king of Portu^, who 
embarked in the fleet in August, with a number of his noblemen, aud 
took two thousand two hun£‘ed foot soldiers, and four hundred and 
seventy horse, to strengthen the Portuguese garrisons along the Barbary 
coast.^ There were in Ihe squadron twelve ships and five caravels. After 
touching at Ceute the fleet proceeded to Colibre, where the king disem¬ 
barked in the middle of Septraaber, the weather nqt permitting them to 
proceed to Ma r seilles. (Zurita, L. xix. Ch. 61.) 

This Coloinbo is evidently the naval commander of whom the follow¬ 
ing mention is made by Jaques George de Chaufepie, in his supplement 
to Bayle, (vol. 2, p. 126 of letter C.) 

do not know irirat dependence,” says Chaufepie, " is to be placed 
on a^ feet reported in the IhicaUana, (Part 1, p. 143,) that Columbus 
w^ in 1474 captain of several ships for Louis XL, and that, as tiie Spa¬ 
niards had m^e at that time an irruption into l^ussillon, he thought 
that, for reprisal, and without contravening the peace between the two 
crowns!, he could run down Spanish vessels. He attacked, therefore, 
^d took two galleys of that nation, freighted on the account of various 
individuals. On complaints of this action being made to Xing Ferdi¬ 
nand, he wrote on the subject to Louis XL ; his letter is dated the 9th 
Dec^bOT, 1474. Perdin^d terms Christopher Columbus a subject of 
Louis; it was because, as is known, Columbus was a Genoese, and Louis 
was sovereign of Genoa: although that rity and Savona were held of him 
in fief by the duke of Milan.” 

It is highly probable that it was the sqnadron of this same Colombo 
of whom the circumstance is related by Bossi, and after him by Spotomo 
on ^e authority of a letter found in the archives of and written 

in 1476 by two illustrious Milanese gentlemen, on their return from 
Jerusalej^ The letter states that in the previous year 1476, as the 
Yenetiali fleet was stationed off Cyprus to guard the iriand, a Genoese 
squadron, commanded by one Colombo, sailed by them with an air 
defiance, shouting " Yiva San Giorgio !” As the republics were 
at peace they were permitted to pass unmolested. 

Bossi supposes that the Colombo here mentioned was Christopher 
Columbus the discoverer; but it appears rather to have been the old 
Geno^ admiral of that name, who, according to Zurita, was about that 
time cruising in the Mediterranean ; and who, in ail probability, wis the 
hw of both the preceding occurrences. 


5h2 
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The nephew of this Colombo, called by the Spaniards Colombo d 
mozo, commanded a few years afterwards a squadron in the French ser¬ 
vice, as will appear in a subsequent illustration, and Columbus may at 
various times have held an inferior command under both uncle and 
nephew, and been present on the above cited occasions. 

1^0. Till.—E xpedition op John op Anjof, 

About the time that Columbus attained his twenty-fourth year, hia 
native city was in a state of great alarm and peril from the threatened 
invasion of Alphonso Y. of Aragon, King of Naples. Finding itself too 
weak to contend singly with such a foe, and having in vain looked for 
assistance from Italy, it placed itself under the protection of Charles the 
Tilth of France. That monarch sent to its assistance John of Anjou, 
son of Eene or Eenato, king of Naples, who had been dispossessed of his 
crown by Alphonso. John of Anjou, otherwise called the duke of 
Calabria,* immediately took upon himself the command of the place, 
repaired its fortifications, and defended the entrance of the harbour with 
strong chains. In the meantime, Alphonso had prepared a large land 
force, and assembled an armament of twenty ships and ten galleys at 
Ancona, on the frontiers of Genoa. The situation of the latter was con¬ 
sidered eminently perilous, when Alphonso suddenly fell ill of a calen¬ 
ture and died; leaving the kingdoms of Anjou and Sicily to his brother 
John, and the kingdom of Naples to his son Ferdinand. 

The death of Alphonso, and the subsequent division of his dominions, 
while they relieved the fears of the Genoese, gave rise to new hopes on 
the part of the house of Anjou: and the duke John, encouraged by 
emissaries from various powerful partisans among the Neapolitan nobi¬ 
lity, determined to make a bold attempt upon Naples for the recovery 
of the crown. The Genoese entered into his cause with spirit, furnish¬ 
ing him with ships, galleys, and money. His father, Eene or Eenato, 
fiitted ont twelve galleys for the expedition in the harbour of Marseilles, 
and sent him assurance of an abundant supply of money, and of the as¬ 
sistance of the king of France. The brilliant nature of the enterprise 
attracted the attention of the daring and restless spirits of the times. 
The chivalrous nobleman, the soldier of fortune, the hardy corsair, the 
bold adventurer, or the militaiy partisan, enlisted unde? the banners of 
the duke of Calabria. It is stated by historians, that Columbus served, 
in the armament from Genoa, in a squadron commanded by one of the 
Colomhos, his relations. 

The expedition sailed in October, 1459, and arrived at Sessa between 
the mouths of the Garigliano and the Yoltumo. The news of its arrival 
was the signal of universal revolt; the factious barons and their vassals 
hastened to join the standard of Anjou, and the duke soon saw tfie finest 
provin..es of the Neapolitan dominions at his command, and with his 
army and squadron menaced the city of Naples itself. 

In the history of this expedition we meet with one hazardous action 
of the fleet in which Columbus had embarked. 

The army of John of Anjou being closely invested by a superior force, 
was in a perilous predicament at the mouth of the Samo. In this con- 
iuncture, the captain of the armada landed with his men, and scoured 
Dulse of Calatria was a title of the heir apparent to the crown of Naples. 
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the neighboTirhood, hoping to awaken in the populace thdb: former en¬ 
thusiasm for the banner of Anjou; and perhaps to take ITaples by siu> 
prise. A chosen company of Keapolitan infantry was sent against them. 
The troops from the fleet having little of the discipline of regular sol¬ 
diery, and much of the freehooting disposition of maritime rovers, had 
scattered themselves about the country, intent chiefly upon spoil They 
were attacked by the infantry and put to rout, with the loss of many 
^lled and wounded. Endeavouring to make their way back to the 
ships, they found the passes seized and blocked up by the people of 
Sorento, who assailed them with dreadful havoc. Their flight now be¬ 
came desperate and headlong, many threw themselves from rocks and 
precipices into the sea, and but a small portion regained the ships. 

The contest of John of Anjou for the crown of Naples, lasted four 
years. For a time fortune favoured him, and the prize seemed almost 
within hk grasp, but reverses succeeded: he was defeated at various 
points; the factious noblesi, one by one, deserted him, and returned to 
their ^egiance to Alphonso, and the duke was finally compelled to 
retire to the island of Ischia. Here he remained for some time, guarded 
by eight galleys, which likewise harassed the bay of Naples.* In this 
squ^on, which loyally adhered to him, until he ultimately abandoned 
this unfortunate enterprise, Columbus is stated to have served. 

No. IX—CApa?trEE or the Veuetian Galleys, by Colombo 
THE YoTTYGEE. 

As the account of the sea-fight by which Fernando Columbus asserts 
that his fether was first thrown upon the shores of Portugal, has been 
adopted by various respectable historians, it is proper to give particular 
reasons for discrediting it 

Fernando expressly says, that it was in an action mentioned by 
Marco Antonio Sabellco, in the eighth hook of his tenth Decade; that 
the squadron in which Columbus served was commanded by a famous 
corsair, called Columbus the younger, (Colombo el mozo,) and that an 
emhas^ was sent from Yenice to thank the king of Portugal for the 
succour he afforded to the Yenetiau captains and crews. All this is cer¬ 
tainly recorded in Sahellien^ but the battle took place in 1485, after 
Colnmbns had Portug^. Zurita m his Annals of Aragon, under the 
date of 1685, mentions this same action. He says, *'at this time four 
Yenetiau galleys sailed from the island of Cadiz, and took the route for 
Flanders; they were laden with merchandise from the Levant, espe¬ 
cially from the idand of Sicily, and passing by Cape St. Yincent, they 
were attacked by a French corsair, son of captain Colon, (Colombo,) who 
had vessels in his armada; and the galleys were captured the 
twenty-first of August'"+ 

A much fuller account is given in the life of King John IL of Portu¬ 
gal, by Garcia de Besende, who likewise records it as happening in 1485. 
He says the Yenetiau galleys were taken and robbed by lie French, and 
the captains and crews wounded, plundered, and maltreated, were 
toned on shore at Cascoes. Here they were succoured by Dofia Maria 
de Menese% countess of Memsanto. 

* CSolmucckv Hist. Nap., lib. tu. c. 17. ^ Zurita, Anales dc Aragon, lHn xx. c. 64. 
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Wlieii King Jolin II. heard of the circumstance, being much grieved 
that such an event should have happened on his coast, and heing dis¬ 
posed to show his friendship for the republic of Venice, he ordered that 
the Venetian captains should be furnished with rich raiment of silks, 
and c(^tly cloths, and provided with horses and mules, that they might 
make their appearance before him in a style befitting themselves and 
their country. He received them with great kindness and distinction, 
expressing himself with princely courtesy, both as to themselves and the 
repubhe of Venice ,* and having heard their account of the battle, and 
of their destitute situation, he assisted them with a large sum of money 
to ransom their galleys from the French cruisers. The latter took all 
the merchandises on board of their ships, but King John prohibited any 
of the spoil from being purchased within Ms dominions. Having thus 
generously relieved and assisted the captains, and administered to the 
necessities of their crews, he enabled them aU to return in their own 
galleys to Venice. 

The dignitaries of the republic were so Mghly sensible of this muni¬ 
ficence on the part of King John, that they sent a stately embassy to 
that monarch, with rich presents and warm expressions of gratitude. 
Geronimo Donate was charged with this mission, a man eminent for 
learning and eloquence; he was honourably received and entertained by 
King John, and dismissed with royal presents, among which were jenets, 
and mules with sumptuous trappings and caparisons, and many negro 
slaves richly clad.* 

The following is the account of this action as given by Sabellicus, in 
his Histoiy of Venice :f 

Erano andate qnattro Galee delle qnali Bartolommeo Minio era capi- 
tano. Quesfce navigando per Tlberico mare, Colombo il pih giovane, 
nipote di quel Colombo famoso corsale, fecesi incontro a’ Veniziani di 
notte, appresso il sacro Promontorio, che cbiamasi ora capo di san Vin¬ 
cenzo, con sette navi guemite da combattere. Egli quantnnque nel 
primo incontro avesse seco disposto d’ opprimere le navi Veniziane, si 
ritenne perd dal combattere sin al giomo: tnttavia per esser ala bat- 
taglia pih acconcio cosi le seguia, cbe le prode del corsale toccavano le 
poppe de Veniziani. Venuto il giomo incontanente i Barbari dieder> 
r assalto. Sostennero i Veniziani allora 1’ empito del nemico, per 
numero di navi e di combattenti snperiore, e durd il conflitto atroce pel 
molte ore. Rare fiate fii combattnto eontro simili nemici con tanta 
uccisione, perchfe a pena si costuma d’ attaccarsi eontro di loro, se non 
per occasione. Affermano alcuni, che vi furono present!, esser morte 
delle ciurme Veniziane da trecento nomini. Altri dicono cbe fu meno: 
mold in quella znfia Lorenzo Michele capitano d’ una galera e Giovanni 
Delfino, d’ altro capitano fratello. Era durata la zuffa dal fare del giomo 
fin’ ad ore venti, e erano le genti Veneziane mal trattate. Era gia la 
nave Delfina in potere de’ nemici qnando le altre ad una ad una si ren- 

* Obras de Garcia de Kesende, eap. 58, Atora, 1654. 

t Maxco Antonio Coccio, better known under the name of Sabellicus, a cognomeH 
which he adopted on being crowned poet in the pedantic academy of Pomponius Lsetns. 
He was a contemporary of Colnmbns, and makes brief mention of his discoteries in die 
eighth book of the tenili Ennead of his Universal History. By some writers he is 
the Livy of his time; others accuse him of being full of misrepresenTations in ■‘svom td 
Vemee. Xhe clier Ssaliger charges him with venality, and with being swayed by TeiMdaKL 
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defono. Karrano alcimi, cbe ftirono di quel aspro conflitto parlecipi, 
aw nmnerato nelle loro navi da prode a poppe ottanta valorosi nomini 
estinti, i qnali dal nemico veduti lo mossero a gemere e dire con sdegnoi 
che coi avevano voluto, i Yeniziani, I coipi morti ftirono gettati ne 
mare, e i feriti posti nel lido. Quei che rimasero vivi seguirono con le 
navi il capitano vittorioso sin’ a Lisbona e ivi ftirono tutti licenziati. 

.Quivi ftirono i V eniziani benigna* 

mente ricevuti dal Re, gli infermi ftirono medicati, gli altri ebbero abitl 
€ denari secondo la loro condizione. ..... Oltre 
3id vietd in tutto il Regno, che alcuno non comprasse della preda Yeni- 
ziana, portata dai corsali. La nnova dell’ avuta rovina non poco aflSisse 
la citt^, erano perduti in quella mercatanzia da ducento mila ducati; 
ma il danno particolare degli uomini uccisi diede maggior afdizione* 
Marc. Ant Sabelico, Hist decad. iv. lib. iii. 

No. X—^Ameeigo Yespijcci. 

Among the earliest and most intelligent of the voyagers who followed 
the track of Columbus, was Amerigo Yespucci. He has been considered 
by many as the first discoverer of the southern continent, and by a sin- 
giilar caprice of fortune, his name has been given to the whole’ of the 
New World. It has been strenuously insisted, however, that he had no 
claim to the title of a discoverer; that he merely sailed in a subordinate 
capacity in a squadron comnianded by others; that the account of his 
first voyage is a fabrication; and that he did not visit the main-land 
until after it had been discovered and coasted by Columbus. As this 
question has been made a matter of warm and voluminous controvert 
it is proper to take a summary view of it in the present work. ^ 

Amerigo Yespucci was bom in Florence, March fith, 1451, of a noble, 
but not at that time a wealthy family; hisfather’sname was Anastatio • 
his mother’s was Elizabetta Mini. He was the third of their sons, and 
received an excellent education under his uncle, Qeorgio Antonio Ves* 
pucci, a learned friar of the fraternity of San Marco, who was instructor 
to several illustrious personages of that period. 

Amerigo Yespucci visited Spain, and took up his residence in Seville, 
to attend to some commercial transactions on account of the family of 
the Medici of Florence, and to repair, by his ingenuity, the losses and 
misfortunes of an unskilful brother.* 

The date of his arrival in Spain is uncertain, but from comparing 
^t^ and circumstances mentioned in his letters, he must have been at 
Seville when Columbus returned fi:om Ids first voyage. 

, Professor of Mathematics at Florence, who 

has published ike life and voyages of Amerigo Yespucci, says that he 
was commissioned by Kong Ferdinand, and sent with Columbus in his 
s^<md voyage in 1493, He states this on the au^ority of a passage in 
Orography of Sebastian Munster, published at Basle ml^O -f 
b^Munster motions Yespucci as having accompanied Columbus in Ms 
fim voyage; reference of Canovai is therefore incorrect: and the 
j^e^on of Munster is disproved by the letters of Yespucci, in which 
he states his having been gfenulated by the accounts brought of the 

♦ Bairiini, Vita d'Amerigo Vespucci t Cosm, Munat., p 1108. 
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newlj-discoyered regions. He neyer mentions sncli a rojage in any of 
liis letters; which he most probably would have done, or rather would 
have made it the subject of a copious letter, had he actually performed it. 

The first notice of a positive form which we have of Vespucci, as resi¬ 
dent in Spain, is early in 1496. He appeam, from documents in the 
royal archives at Seville, to have acted as agent or factor for the house 
of Juanoto Berardi, a rich Florentine merchant, resident in Seville, who 
had contracted to furnish the Spanish sovereigns with three several 
armaments, of four vessels each, for the service of the newly discovered 
countries. He may have been one of the principals in this affair, whieh 
was transacted in the name of this established house. Berardi died m 
December, 1495, and in the following January we find Amerigo Ves¬ 
pucci attending to the concerns of the expeditions, and settling with the 
masters of the ships for their pay and maintenance, according to the 
agreements made between them and the late Juanoto Berardi. On the 
12th January, 1496, he received on this account 10,000 maravedis from 
Bernardo Pinelo, the royal treasurer. He went on preparing all things 
for the dispatch of four caravels to sail under the same contract between 
the sovereigns and the house of Berardi, and sent them to sea on the Srd 
February, 1496; hut on the 8th they met with a storm and were 
wrecked; the crews were saved with the loss of only three men.* While 
thus employed, Amerigo Vespucci, of course, had occasional opportunity 
of conversing with Columbus, with whom, according to the expression 
of the admiral himself, in one of his letters to his son Diego, he appears 
to have been always on friendly terms. From these conversations, and 
from his agency in these expeditions, he soon became excited to visit 
the newly-discovered countries, and to participate in enterprises, which 
were the theme of every tongue. Having made himself well acquainted 
•with geographical and nautical science, he prepared to launch into the 
career of discovery. It w’as not very long before he carried this design 
into execution. 

In 1498, Columbus, in his third voyage, discovered the coast of Paria, 
on Terra Firma; which he at that time imagined to be a great island, 
but that a vast continent lay immediately adjacent. He sent to Spain 
jspecimens of pearls found on this coast, and gave the most sanguine ac¬ 
counts of the supposed riches of the country. 

In 1499, an expedition of four vessels, under command of Alonzo de 
Ojeda, was fitted out from Spain, and sailed for Paria, guided by charts 
and letters sent to the government by Columbus. These were commu¬ 
nicated to Ojeda, by his patron the bishop Fonseca, who had the su¬ 
perintendence of India aflfeirs, and who furnished him also with a warrant 
to undertake the voyage. f, 

It is presumed that Vespucci aided in fitting out the armament, and 
sailed in a vessel belonging to the house of Berardi, and in this way was 
enabled to take a share in the gains and losses of the expedition; for 
Isabella, as queen of Castile, had rigourously forbidden all strangers to 
trade with her transatlantic possessions, not even excepting the natives 
of the kingdom Aragon. 

This squadron visited Paria and several hundred miles of the coasts 

* These particulars are from manuscript memoranda, extracted frou the royal 
archives, by the late accurate histonan Munoz. 
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which they ascertained to be Terra Firma. They returned in June;, 
1600; and on the 18th of July, in that year, Amerigo Vespucci wrote an 
account of his voyage to Lorenzo de Pier Francisco de Medici of Flo¬ 
rence, which remained concealed in manuscript, until brought to light 
and published by Bandini in 1745. 

In his account of this voy^e, and in every other narrative of his dif¬ 
ferent expeditions, Vespucci never mentions any other person concerned 
in the enterprise. He gives the time of his sailing, and states that he 
went with two caravels, which were probably his share of the expedition, 
or rather vessels sent by the house of Berardi. He gives an interesting 
narrative of the voyage, and of the various transactions with the natives, 
which correspond^ in many substantial points, with the accoxmts fur 
nished by Ojeda and his mariners of their voyage, in a lawsuit hereafter 
mentioned. 

In May, 1501, Vespucci, having suddenly left Spain, sailed in the 
service of Emanuel, king of Portugal; in the course of which expedition 
he visited the coast of Brazil. He gives an account of this voyage in a 
second letter to Lorenzo de Pier Francisco de Medici, which also re¬ 
mained in manuscript until published by Bartolozzi in 1789.’^* 

Ho record nor notice of any such voyage undertaken by Amerigo 
Vespucci, at the command of Emanuel, is to be found in the archives of 
the Torre do Tombo, the general archives of Portugal, which have been 
repeatedly and diligently searched for the purpose. It is singular also 
that his name is not to be found in any of the Portuguese historians, 
who in general were veiy particular in naming all navigators who held 
any important station among them, or rendered any distinguished ser¬ 
vices. That Vespucci did sail along the coasts, however, is not ques¬ 
tioned. His nephew, after his death, in the course of evidence on some 
points in dispute, gave the correct latitude of Cape St. Augustine, which 
he said he had extracted from his uncle’s journal. 

, In 1504, Vespucci wrote a third letter to the same Lorenzo de Medici, 
containing a more extended account of the voyage just alluded to in the 
service of Portugal. This was the first of his narratives that appeared 
in print. It appears to have been published in Latin, at Strasburgh, as 
early as 1505, under the title “ Americus Vesputius de Orbe Antarctica 
per Regem Portugallise pridem inventa.'’+ 

An edition of this letter was printed in Vicenza in 1507, in an anony¬ 
mous collection of voyages edited by Francanzio di Monte Alboddo, an 
inhabitant of Vicent 2 ^ It was reprinted in Italian in 1508, at Milftn, 
and also in Latin, in a book entitled Itinerarium Portugalensium. In 
making the present illustration, the Milan edition in ItalianJ has been 
consulted, and also a Latin tra^ation of it by Simon Orinaeus, in his 

* Bartolozzi, Recherche Historico. Ih-enze, 1789. 

+ Panzer, tom. vi. p. S8, apud Esame Critico, p. 88, Anotazionfc 1. 

t This rare book, in tiie possession of 0. Rich, Esq., is believed to be the oldest 
pimted collection of voyages extant. It has not the pages numbered, the sheets are 
merely marked with a letter of the alphabet at the foot or ea^ eighth page. It contaSna 
'tAe earliest account of the Toyages of Columhus, from his first departure until his 
anjval at Cadiz in chains. The letter of Vespucci to Lorenzo de occupiei the 

fifth book of this little volume. It f§ stated to have been originally written iu Danish, 
and translated into Ifcilian by a person of the name of Jocondo. An earlier cation is 
^itoted to have been printed in Venice by Alberto Vercellese, m 1604. The author is said 
ft^have been Angelo Trivigiaui, secretary to the Venetinn ambassador in Spain. Tins 
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IsTows Orbis, published at. Basle in 1532. It relates entirely the first 
voyage of Yespuccifrom Lisbon to the Brazils in 1501. 

It is from ihis voyage to the Brazils that Amerigo Vespucci was first 
considered the discoverer of Terra Firma; and his name was at fii-st 
applied to these southern regions, though afterwards extended to the 
whole continent. The merits of his voyage were, however, greatly ex¬ 
aggerated. The Brazils had been previously discovered, and formally 
t^en possession of for Spain in 1500, by Vincente Yafiez Pinzon; and 
also in the same year, by Pedro Alvarez Cabral, on the part of Portugal ; 
circumstances unknown however to Vespucci and his associates. The 
country remained in possession of Portugal, in conformity to the line of 
demarcation agreed on between the two nations. 

Vespucci made a second voyage in the service of Portugal. He saya 
that he commanded a caravel in a squadron of six vessels destined for 
the discovery of Malacca, whicn they had heard to be the ^eat depdt and 
magazine of all the trade between the Ganges and the Indian sea. Such 
an expedition did sail about this time, under the command of Gonzalo 
Coelho. The squadron sailed according to Vespucci on the 10th of 
May, 1503. It stopped at the Cape de Verd islands for refreshments, 
and afterwards sailed by the coast of Sierra Leone, but was prevented 
from landing by contrary winds and a turbulent sea. Standing to the 
Bouth-west, they ran three hundred leagues until they were three degrees 
to the southward of the equinoctial line, where they discovered an unin¬ 
habited island, about two leagues in length and one in breadth. Here, 
on the 10 th of August, by mismanagement, the commander of the 
squadron ran his vessel on a rock and lost her. While the other vessels 
w’ere assisting to save the crew and property from the wreck, Amerigo 
Vespucci was dispatched in his caravel in search for a safe harbour in the 
island. He departed in his vessel without his long-boat, and with less 
than half of his crew, the rest having gone in the boat to the assistance 
of the wreck. Vespucci found a harbour, but waited in vain for several 
days for the arrival of the ships. Standing out to sea, he met with a 
solitary vessel, and learnt that the ship of the commander had sunk, and 
the rest had proceeded onwards. In company with this vessel he stood 
for the Brazils, according to a command of the king, in case that any 
vessel should be parted fr^om the fleet. Arriving on the coast, he disco¬ 
vered the famous bay of All Saints, where he remained upwards of two 
months, in hopes of being joined by the rest of the fleet. He at length 
ran 260 leagues farther south, where he remained five months building 
a fort and taking in a cargo of brazil-wood. Then, leaving in the for¬ 
tress a garrison of 24 men with arms and ammunition, he set sail for 
Lisbon, where he arrived in June, 1504.* The commander of the squa¬ 
dron and the other four ships were never heard of afterwaras. 

Vespucci does not appear to have received the reward from the king 
of Portugal that his services merited, for we find him at Seville early in 
1505, on his way to the Spanish court, in quest of employment: and he 
was bearer of a letter from Columbus to his son Biego, dated February 5, 
Trivigiani appears to have collected many of the particulars of the voyages of Columbus 
from the manmcript decades of Peter Manyr, wiio erroneously lays the charge of the 
plagiarism to Aloysius Cadamosto, whose voyages axe insertea in the same collection. 
The l)Ook was entitled “ Libretto di tutta la navigazione del Ee de Espama, deUe Isole « 
Mreni miovamente tacovati.” Letter of Tespucci to Sodeimi or Eenato—Edit, of Canovai 
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wiuch, while it speaks warmly of him as a fiiend, intimates his having 
h^n unfortunate. The following is the letter: 

My dear Son, —Diego Mendez departed hence on Monday, the third 
of this month. After his departure-1 conversed with Amerigo Vespucci, 
the bearer of this, who goes there, (to court) summoned on affairs of 
navigation. Fortune has been adverse to him as to uany others. His 
labours have not profited him as much as they reasonably should have 
done. He goes on my account, and with much desire to do something 
that may result to my advantage, if within his power. I cannot ascer¬ 
tain here in what I can employ him that will be serviceable to me, for 
I do not know what may be there required. He goes with the determi¬ 
nation to do all that is possible for me ; see in what he may be of ad¬ 
vantage and co-operate with him, that he may say and do every thing, 
and put his plans in operation; and let aU be done secretly, that he may 
not be suspected. I have said every thing to him that I can say touch¬ 
ing the business, and have informed him of the pay I have received, and 
what is due, &c.* 

About this time Amerigo Tespucci received letters of naturalization 
firom yir>g Ferdinand, and shortly afterwards he and Yincente Yahez Pin- 
zon were named captains of an armada about to be sent out in the spice 
trade and to make discoveries. There is a royal order, dated Toro, 11th 
April, 1507, for 12,000 maravedis for an outfit for “ Americo de Yes- 
puche, resident of Seville.” Preparations were made for this voyage, 
and vessels procured and fitted out, but it was eventually abandoned. 
There are memoranda existing concerning it, dated in 1506, 1507, and 
1508, from whi^ it appears that Amerigo Yespucci remained at Seville, 
attending to the fluctuating concerns of this squadron, until the destina¬ 
tion of the vessels was changed, their equipments were sold, and the 
accounts settled. Dunng th£ time he had a salary of 30,000 maravedis. 
On the 22nd of March, 1508, he received the appointment of principal 
pilot, with a salary of 70,000 maravedis. His chief duties were to pre¬ 
pare charts, examine pilots, superintend the fitting out of expeditions, 
and prescribe the route that vessels were to pursue in their voyages to 
the Hew World. He appears to have remained at Seville, and to have 
retained this office until his death, on the 22nd of February, 1512. His 
widow, Maria Oorezo, enjoyed a pension of 10,000 maravedik After his 
death, his nephew, Juan Yespucci, was nominated pilot with a salary of 
20,000 maravedis, commencing on the 22nd of May, 1512. Peter 
Martyr speaks with high commendation of this young man. ** Young 
Vesputius is one to whom Americus Yesputius his uncle left the exact 
knowledge of the mariner’s fiiculties, as it were by inheritance, after his 
death; for be was a very expert master in the ^owledge of Ms carde, 
his compasse, and the elevation of the pole starre by the quadrant. , . 
Yesputius is my very familiar friend, and a wittie young man, in whose 
company I take great pleasure, and therefore use Mm oftentymes for my 
guest. He hath also nrade many voyages into these coasts, and dUi- 
. gently noted such things as he hath seen.”+ 

^ Yespucci, the nephew, continued in tMs situation dnri^ the lifetime 
^Fmiseca, who had been the patron of his uncle and Ms family. He 

* Nararrete, Colec. Via^ tom. i p. 851. 

Ma^, decad. . Uh. v. Edmi’a Engli^ * 
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was divested of Ms pay ansd his employ hy a letter of the council, dated 
the 18th of March, 1525, shortly after the death of the bishop. ]^o 
further notice of Yespucci is to be foimd in the archives of the Indies. 

Such is a brief review of the career of Amerigo Yespucci; it remains 
to notice the points of controversy. Shortly after his return from his 
last expedition to the Brazils, he wrote a letter dated Lisbon, 4th Sep¬ 
tember, 1501, containing a summaiy account of all hisvcyages. This 
letter is of special importance to the matters under investigation, as it is 
the only one known that relates to the disputed voyage, which would 
establish him as the discoverer of Terra Birma. It is presumed to have 
been written in Latin, and was addressed to Eend, duke of Lorraine, who 
assumed the title of king of Sicily and Jerusalem. 

The earliest known edition of this letter w'as published in Latin, 
in 1507, at St. Biez in Lorraine. A copy of it has been found in 
the library of the Yatican (No. 9688) by the Abbe Cancellieri. In 
preparing the present illustration, a reprint of this letter in Latin has 
been consulted, inserted in the Novus Orbis of Grinaeus, published at 
Bath in 1532. The letter contains a spirited narrative of four voyages 
wMch he asserts to have made to the New World. In the prologue he 
excuses the liberty of addressing King Ken5 by calling to his recollec¬ 
tion the ancient intimacy of their youth, when studying the rudiments 
of science together, under the paternal uncle of the voyager; and adds 
that if the present narrative should not altogether please his majesty, he 
must plead to him as Pliny said to Meesenas, that he used formerly to 
be amused with his triflings. 

In the prologue.to this letter, he informs King Een6 that affairs of 
commerce had brought him to Spain, where he had experienced the 
various changes of fortune attendant on such transactions, and was in¬ 
duced to abandon that pursuit and direct his labours to objects of a 
more elevated and stable nature. He therefore purposed to contemplate 
various parts of the world, and to behold the marvels which it contains. 
To this object both time and place were favourable; for King Fer¬ 
dinand was then preparing four vessels for the discoveiy of new lands in 
the west, and appointed him among the number of those who went in 
the expedition. "We departed,” he adds, "from the port of Cadiz, 
May 20, 1497, taking onr course on the great gulf of ocean; in wMeb 
voyage we employed eighteen months, discovering many lands and 
innumerahle islands, cMefly inhabited, of wMeh our ancestors make no 
mention.” 

A duplicate of this letter appears to have been sent at the same time 
(written, it is said, in Italian) to Piere Soderini, afterwards Gonfalonier 
of Florence, which was some years subsequently published dn Italy, not 
earlier than 1510, and entitled "Lettera de Amerigo Yespucci delle 
Isole nuovamente trovate in quatro suoi viaggi.” We have consulted 
the edition of this letter in Italian, inserted in the publication of Padre 
Stanislaus Canovai, already referred to. 

It has been suggested by an Italian writer, that tMs letter was written 
by Yespucci to Soderini only, and the address altered to King Pend 
through the flattery or mistake of the Lorraine editor, without per- 
iieiving how unsuitable the reference to former intimacy, intended for 
Soderini, was when applied to a sovereign. The person making tbii 
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Temark can hardly have read the prologne to the Latin edition^ in which 
the title of '*yowr majesty” is frequently repeated^ and the term 
''illustrious king” employed. It was first published also in Lorraine, 
the domains of Een§, and the publisher would not probably have pre¬ 
sumed to take such a liberty with his sovereign’s name. It becomes a 
question, whether Vespucci addressed the same letter to King Keng 
and to Piere Soderini, both of them having been educated with him, or 
whether he sent a copy of this letter to Soderini, which subsequently 
found its way into print. The address to Soderini may have been sub¬ 
stituted, through mistake, by the Italian publisher. Neither of the 
publications could have been made under the supervision of Vespucci 

The voyage specified in this letter as having taken place in 1497, is 
the great point in controversy. It is strenuously asserted that no such 
voyage took place; and that the first expedition of Vespucci to the 
coast of Paria was in the enterprise commanded by Ojeda, in 1499. 
The books of the armadas existing in the archives of the Indies at 
Seville, have been diligently examined, but no record of such voyage 
has been found, nor any official documents relating to it. Those most 
experienced in Spanish colonial regulations, insist that no command 
like that pretended by Vespucci could have been given to a stranger till 
he had first received letters of naturalization from the sovereigns for the 
kingdom of Castile, and he did not obtain such till 1505, when they 
were grantc "I to him as preparatory to giving him the command in 
conjunction wixh Pinzon. 

His account of a voyage made by him in 1497, therefore, is alleged to 
be a fiibrication for the purpose of claiming the discovery of Paria; or 
rather it is affirmed that he has divided the voyage which he actually 
made with Ojeda, in 1499, into two; taking a number of incidents firom 
his real voyage, altering them a little, and enlarging them with descrip¬ 
tions of the countries and people, so as to make a plausible narrative, 
which he gives as a distinct voyage; and antedating his departure to 
1497, so as to make himself appear the first discoverer of Paria. 

In support of this charge, various coincidences have been pointed out 
between his voyage said to have taken place in 1497, and that described 
in his first letter to Lorenzo de Medici in 1499. These coincidences are 
with respect to places visited, transactions and battles with the natives, 
and the number of Indians carried to Spain and*8old as ^ves. 

But the credibility of this voyage has been put to a stronger test. 
About 1508 a suit was instituted against the crown of Spain by Pon 
Biego, son and heir of Columbus, for the government of certain parts of 
Terra Pinna, and for a share in the revenue arising from them, con-, 
fonnably to the capitulations made between the sovereigns and his 
feiher. It ifhs the object of the crown to disprove the discovery of the 
eoast of Paria and the pearl Islands by Columbus; as it was maintained, 
that unless he had discovered them, the claim of his heir with respect to 
them would be of no validity. 

In the coarse of this suit, a particular examination of witnesses took 
place in 1612-13 in the fiscal court. Alonzo de Ojeda, ^d nearly a 
hamdred other persons, were interrogated on oath ; that voyager having 
l^n the first to visit the coast of Paria after Columbus had left it, and 
Hat within a '^eiy few months. The interrogatories of these witnessei^ 
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aati their replies, are still extant, in the archives of the Indies at Sevili% 
in a packet of papers entitled Papers belonging to the admiral Don 
Luis Colon, about the conservation of his privileges, from ann. 1515 to 
1564.” The author of the present work has two several copies of these 
interrogatories lying before him. One made by the late historian 
3kIufioz; and the other made in 1826, and signed by Don Jose de la 
Higuera y Lara, keeper of the gener^ archives of the Indies in Seville. 

In the course of this testimony, the fact that Amerigo Vespucci accom¬ 
panied Ojeda in this voyage of 1499, appears manifest, first from the 
deposition of Ojeda himself. The following are the words of the record: 

In this voyage which this said witness made, he took with him Juan 
de la Cosa and Morego Vespuche [Amerigo Vespucci] and other 
pilots.”* Secondly, from the coincidence of many parts of the narrative 
of Vespncci, with events in this voyage of Ojeda. Among these coin 
cidences, one is particularly striking. Vespncci, in his letter to Lorenzo 
de Medici, and also in that to Ilen6 or Soderini, says, that his ships 
after leaving the coast of Terra Pinna, stopped at Hispaniola, where 
they remained about two months and a half, procuring provisions, 
during which time, he adds, we had many perils and troubles with 
the very Christians who were in that island with Columbns, and I 
believe through envy.”t 

How it is well known that Ojeda passed some time on the western 
end of the island victualling his ships; and that serious dissensions 
took place between him and the Spaniards in those parts, and the party 
sent by Columbus, under Eoldan to keep a watch upon his movements. 
If then Vespucci, as is stated upon oath, really accompanied Ojeda in 
this voyage, the inference appears almost irresistible, that he had not 
made the previous voyage of 1497, for the fact would have been well 
known to Ojeda; he would have considered Vespncci as the original 
discoverer, and would have had no motive for depriving him of the 
merit of it, to give it to Columbus, with whom Ojeda was not upon 
friendly terms. 

Ojeda, however, expressly declares that the coast had been discovered 
by Columbus. On being asked how he knew the fact, he replied, 
because he saw the chart of the countiy discovered, which Columbus 
sent at the time to the king and qneen, and that he came ofiT imme¬ 
diately on a voyage of discovery, and found what was therein set down 
as discovered by 3ie admiral was correct.^ 

Another witness, Bemaldo de Haro, states that he had been with the 
admiral, and had written (or rather copied) a letter for the admiral to 
the king and queen, designating, in an accompanying sea-chart, the 

♦ Eh este viaee que este dicho testigo Idzo trujo consigo a Juan de IS Cosa, piloto, e 
Morego Vespuene, e otros pfiotos. 

+ Per la necessity del mantenimento fammo all’ Isola d’Antiglia (Hispaniola che 6 
qnesta clie descoperse Cristoval Colombo pin. anni fa, dove facemmo molto inantenlmento, 
e stemmo que mesi e 17 giorrd; dove passammo moti pericoli e travagli con li miedesimi 
ehristianiflue in qnesta isola atavanno col Colombo (credo per invidia.) Letter of Ves 
pucci—Edit. ofCanovai. 

t Preguntadocomolo sabe; dijo—qnelo sabe porque vid este testigo la liiiiira que el 
dicho Almiratxte al diclio tiemno embid i Castilla al Kejr e Reyna, nnestros Senoras, de lo 
que lial»ia desenbierto, y porque este te-^tigo luego vino a descubrir y halld que era veidad 
lo que dicho tiene que el dicho Almirunie descubrio. MS. Process of 1). Diego C<..loi*, 
preguuta 2. 
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eouises and steeringa and winds by which he had arrived at Park ; and 
that this witness had heard that &om this chart others had been made, 
and that Pedro Alonzo ISTifto and Qjeda, and others, who had since 
visited these countries, had been guided by the same.* 

^ Prancisco de Molares, one of the best and most credible of all the 
pilots, testified that he saw a sea-chart which CJolnmbus had made of 
the coast of Park, a7id he hdieved all governed themselves hy iLf 

IS’nmerous witnesses in this process testify to the fact that Paria was 
first discovered by Columbus. Las Casai^ who has been at the pains of 
counting them, says that the fact was established by twenty-five eye¬ 
witnesses and sixty ear-witnesses. Many of them testify also that the 
coast south of Park, and tL*it extending west of the island of Margarita, 
away to Yenezuela, which Yespucci states to have been discovered by 
himself in 1497, was now fii^ discovered by Ojeda, and had never 
before been visited either by the admiral *^or any other Christian 
whatever.” 

Alonzo Sanchez de Carv^'al says that all the voyages of discovery 
which were made to the Terra Firma, were made by persons who had 
s^ed with the admiral, or been benefited by his instructions and direc¬ 
tions, following the course he had laid down; t and the same is testified 
by many other pilots and mariners of reputation and experience. 

It would be a singular circumstance, if none of these witnesses, many 
of whom must have sailed in the same squadron with Yespucci along 
this coast in 1499, should have known that he had discovered and 
explored it two years previously. If that had really been the case, 
what motive could he have for concealing the ketl and why, if they 
knew it, should they not proclaim iti Yespucci states his voyage in 
1497 to have been made with four caravels; that they returned in 
October, 1498, and that he sailed again with two caravels in May, 1499, 
(the date of Ojeda’s departure.) Many of the marinem would, there¬ 
fore, have been present in both voyages. Why, too, should Ojeda and 
the other pilots guide themselves by Sie charts of Columbus, when they 
had a man on board so learned in nautical science, and who, from his 
own recent observations, was practically acquainted with the coast 1 
.27ot a word, however, is mentioned of the voyage and discovery of Yes¬ 
pucci by any of the pilots, though every other voyage and discovery is 
cited; nor does ithere even a seaman appear who has accompanied hi-m 
in his asserted voyage. 

Another strong circumstance against the reality of this voyage k, 
that it was not brought forward in this trial to defeat the claims of the 
ikeirs of Columbus. Yei^ucci states the voyage to have been under- 

♦ ^te testig# escriTjd tka carta que el Almiraaite escriviera al Eey a Reyna, N N.S S. 
iiaoien(Jo ies saber las perlas e cosas que habia hallado, y le embitf senalado con la dicha 
carta, enuna carta demarear,108rumbosynento« por donde habia II«ado 4 la Paria, e 
que este twtigo oyd dear como pr. aquella carte se habiao he^o otras e nor ellas habiaat 
g^o^Pe^^^ Merino fNino] e Ojeda c otros que despues ban ido 4 aquellas partet. 

t Proles of B. Colon, pregunta 10. 

^(iue cu todos los viages que alicanos hideron descubriendo en la dicha tferra, i»ra» 
Moosas que orieron navegado con el dicho Almirante, y a ellos mostrd muchas cosas de 
: y citos TOT imitacion 4 industria dd dicho Almirante las aprondian y apien- 

ag^uc el dicho Almirante les habia mosttado, hicieron los viages |u« 
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^aken mth. tlie knowledge and countenance of King Ferdinand; it 
must, therefore, have been avowed and notorious. Vespucci was living 
at Seville in 1508, at the time of the commencement of this suit, and 
for four years afterward, a salaried servant of the crown. Many of the 
uilots and mariners must have been at hand, who sailed with him in his 
pretended enterprise. If this voyage had once been proved, it would 
completely have settled the question, as far as concerned the coast of 
Faria, in favour of the crown. Yet no testimony appears ever to have 
been taken from Yespucei while living; and when the interrogatories 
were made in the fiscal court in 1512-18, not one of Ms seamen is 
brought up to give evidence. A voyage so important in its nature, and 
so essential to the question in dispute, is not even alluded to, wMle use¬ 
less pains are taken to wrest evidence from the voyage of Ojeda, under¬ 
taken at a subsequent period. 

It is a circumstance worthy of notice, that Vespucci commences his 
first letter to Lorenzo de Medici in 1500, within a month after Ms 
return from the voyage he had actually made to Paria, and apologizes 
for his long silence, by saying that nothing had occurred worthy of 
mention, e gran tempo che non ho scritto i vostra magnifizensa, e 
non lo ha causato altra cosa ne nessuna salvo non mi essere occorso cosa 
degna di memoria,”) and proceeds eagerly to tell Mm the wonders he 
had witnessed in the expedition from which he had hut just returned. 
It would be a singular forgetfulness to say that nothing had occurred of 
importance, if he had made a previous voyage of eighteen months in 
1497-8 to tMs newly-discovered world; and it would be almost equally 
strange that he should not make the slightest allusion to it in this 
letter. 

It has been the endeavour of the author to examine this question dis¬ 
passionately; and after considering the statements and arguments 
advanced on either side, he cannot resist a conviction, that the voyage 
stated to have been made in 1497 did not take place, and that Vesnucci 
has no title to the first discovery of the coast of Paria. 

The question is extremely perplexing from the difficulty of assigning 
sufficient motives for so gross a deception. When Vespucci wrote his 
letters, there was no doubt entertained but that Columbus had dis 
covered the main-land in his first voyage; Cuba being always considered 
the extremity of Asia, until circumnavigated in 1508. Vespucci may 
have supposed Brazil, Paria, and the rest of that coast, part of a distinct 
continent, and have been anxious to arrogate to himself the fame of its 
discovery. It has been asserted, that, on his return from Ms voyage to 
the Brazils, he prepared a maritime chart, in wMch he gave his name 
to that part of the main-land; but tMs assertion does not appear to be 
well substantiated. It would rather seem that his name was given to 
that part of the continent by others, as a tribute paid to Ms supposed 
meril^ in consequence of having read Ms own account of Ms voyages.’*' 

*■ The first suggestion of the name appears to have been in the Latin work already 
cited, published in St. Diez, in Lorraine, in 1507, fix which was inserted the letter of 
Vespucci to King Kene. The author, after speaking of the other three parts of the 
world, Asia, Africa, and Europe, recommends that the fourth shall he called Amerigo, or 
America, after Vespucci, whom he imagined its discoverer. 

Note to the Revised Edition, 1848.—Humboldt, in his “ Examen Critique,” puhliahed 
to Paris in 1837, —“.X have been so happy as to discover, very recent^, the name 
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It is shagalar that Fernando, the son of Golranhns, in his biography 
of his fether, should bring no charge agaiust Vespucci of endeavouring 
to supplant the admiral in his discorery. Herrera has been cited as 
the first to bring the accusation, in his history of the Indies, first pub¬ 
lished in IfiOl, and has been much criticised in consequence, by the 
advocates of Vespucci, as making the charge on his mere assertion. 
But, in fact, Herrera did but copy what he found written by Las Casas, 
who had the proceedings of the fiscal court lying before him, and was 
moved to indignation against Vespucci, by what he considered proofs 
of great imposture. 

It has been suggested that Ve^ucci was instigated to this deception 
at th# time when he was seeking employment in the colonial service of 
Spain,* and that he did it to conciliate the Bishop Fonseca, who was 
desirous of anything that might injure the interests of Columbus. In 
corroboration of this opinion, the patron^e is cited which was ever 
shown by Fonseca to Vespucci and his fisimily. This is not, however, a 
satisfactory reason, since it does not appear that the bishop ever made 
any use of the fiibrication. Perhaps some other means might be found 
of accounting for this spurious narration, without implicating the vera¬ 
city of Vespucci. It may have been the blunder of some editor, or the 
interpolation of some book-maker, eager, as in the case of Tiivigiani 
with the manuscripts of Peter Martyr, to gather together digointed 
materi^ and fabricate a work to gratify the prevalent passion of the 
day. 

In the various editions of the letters of Vespucci, the grossest vari¬ 
ations and inconsistencies in dates will be found, evidently the errors of 
hasty and careless publishers. Several of these have been corrected by 
the modem authors who have inserted these letters in their works.* 
The same disregard to exactness which led to these blunder^ may have 
produced fibe interpolation of ttiis voyage, garbled out of the letters of 
Vespucci and the accounts of oilier voyagers. This is merely suggested 
as a possible mode of accounting for what appears so decidedly to be a 
fidnicaMon, yet which we axe loth to attribute to a man of &e good 
sens^ ^e character, and the reputed merit of Vespucci. 


and the Ifimxy rdations of Ike inystedcms persona^ who (in 1507) was the first to 
the name ttf America to designate the new contment, and who concealed himself 
nnder the Gredanized name of Hylacomjlas.” He then, by a long and ingenions inres- 
^(atieai, shows that the real name of this personal^ was Martin Waldseemuller, of 
htibonr^ an mninent cosmographer, patronized by Ren^ doke of Lorraine; who no 


oirezdafion, went throng^ repe^ed editions, andprcpagated the use of the name Ammica 
thxoos^oiittlm world. Lhera is no reason to snpposethat thmapplkatnmof thenfane 
was in wu» m^^^sted by Amex^ Yespncct. It appears to We been enthi^' 
gratnitoiisonthepartofllFaldseemfiller. ' ' ' 

« An instance of these emas may be dted in the editigai ef the letter ol A-nntr^' 
Vopncd to King Ben4 inserted Grbueia in his Eoras Oidiis, in 15 ^ In %ai 
Tespncd is nude to state that he saued )0om Cadiz May SO, MCCCCACVLU <1497.) t^t 
he was derhteen mcmihs absent, and returned to Cidhs October MOGOCXCDl. 

g hwoddconstltate an absence of ^months. He sta tes Ms departure fipsai 
i second voyagOi 3imday> IWIlth, MCCOCLXXIlpDL 
Lis second Voyage precede Ms fixrt years. If we snbst£t^l49d for 

partnreon his second Toy^ would mprec^h»refettnrfinnnnisfi]:^% 
GaiMmd, in his editiG^Ssss^SMd^dateef ^S£Stiet«a»tol498: to 
^age to eighteen monUis. 

Si 
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After all, this is a questioE more of curiosity than of real moment, 
although it is one of those perplexing points about which grave men 
will continue to write weary volumes, until the subject acquires a ficti- 
tioiis importance from the mountain of controversy heaped upon it. It 
has become a question of local pride with the literati of Florence; and 
they emulate each other with patriotic zeal, to vindicate the fame of 
their distinguished countryman. This zeal is laudable when kept within 
proper limits; but it is to be regretted that some of them have so far 
been heated by controversy as to become irascible against the veiy 
memory of Columbus, and to seek to disparage his general fame, as if 
the ruin of it would add anything to the reputation of Vespucci. This 
is discreditable to their discernment and their liberality; it injures 
their cause, and shocks the feelings of mankind, who will not willingly 
see a name like that of Columbus, lightly or petulantly assailed in the 
course of these literary contests. It is a na m e consecrated in history, 
and is no longer the property of a city, or a state, or a nation, but of 
the whole world. 

either should those who have a proper sense of the merit of Colum- 
hus put any part of his great renown at issue upon this minor dispute. 
Whether or not he was the discoverer of Paria, was a question of .hx' 
terest to Ms heirs, as a share of the government and revenues of that 
country depended upon it; but it is of no importance to Ms fame. In 
fact, the European who first reached the main-land of the Kew World 
was most probably Sebastian Cabot, a native of Venice, sailing in the 
employ of England. In 1497 he coasted its shores from Ltabrador to 
Florida; yet the English have never set up any pretensions on Ms 
account. 

The glory of Columbus does not depend upon the parts of the country 
he visited, or the extent of coast along which he sailed, it embraces the 
discovery of the whole western world. With respect to him, Vespucci 
is as Yailez Pinzon, Bastides, Ojeda, Cabot, and the crowd of secondary 
discoverers, who followed in his track, and explored the realms to which 
he had led the way. When Columbus first touched a shore of the New 
World, even though a frontier island, he had acMeved his enterprises ; 
he had accomplished all that was necesaiy to his fame: the great 
problem of the ocean was solved; the world wMch lay beyond its western 
waters was discovered. 

No. XI. —^Martin Alonzo Pinzon. 

In the course of the trial in the fiscal court, between Bon Biego and 
the crown, an attempt was made to depreciate the merit of Columbus^ 
and to ascribe the success of the great enterprise of discovery to the in¬ 
telligence and spirit of Martin Alonzo Pinzon. It was the interest o? 
the crown to do so, to justify itself in withholding from the heirs of 
Columbus the extent of his stipulated reward. The examinations of 
witnesses in this trial were made at various times and places, and upon 
a set of interrogatories formally drawn up by order of the fiscal. THiey 
took place upwards of twenty years after the first voyage of Columbus, 
and the witnesses testified from recollection. 

In reply to one of the interrogatories. Arias Perez Pinzon, son of 
Martin Alonzo, declared, that, being once in Pome wilh his father oi| 
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eosimereial before the time of the discoveiy, they had fr^nent 
eonversaiions with a person learned In cosmography who was in the 
service of Pope Innocent Till., and that being in the libxary of the 
pope, this person showed them many mannsciipts, from one of which 
his fether gathered intimation of these new lands; for there was a 
passage by an historian as old as the time of Solomon, which said 
^'K’avigate the Mediterranean Sea to the end of Spain, and thence 
towards the setting sun, in a direction between north and south, until 
nineiy-five degrees of longitude, and you will find the land of Cipango, 
fertile and abundant, and equ^ in greatness to Africa and Europe ” 
A copy of this writing, he added, his father brought from Rome with an 
intention of going in search of that land, and frequently expressed such 
determination; and that, when Columbus came to Palos with his project 
of discovery, Martin Alonzo Pinzon showed him the manuscript, and 
ultimately gave it to him just before they sailed. 

It is extremely probable that this manuscript, of which Arias Perez 
gives so vague an account from recollection, but which he appears to 
thinh tbe main thing that prompted Columbus to his undertaking, was 
no other than the work of Marco Polo, which, at that time, existed in 
manuscript in most of the Italian libraries. Martin Alonzo was 
evidently acquainted with the work of the Venetian, and it would 
appear, from various circumstancesi, that Columbus had a copy of it 
with him in his voyages, which may have been the manuseript above- 
mentioned. Columbus had long before, however, had a knowledge of 
the worl^ if not by actual inspection, at least through his correspond¬ 
ence with Toscanelli in 1474, and had derived from it all the light, it 
was capable of furnishing, before he ever came to Palos. It is question¬ 
able, also, whether the visit of Martin Alonzo to Rome was not after 
hsB mind had been heated by conversations with Columbus in the 
convait of La Rabida. The testimony of Arias Perez is sq worded,, as 
to leave it in doubt whether the visit was not in the very year prior to 
the discoveiy: "fiie el dicho su padre Roma aquel dicho afio antes 
que fuese a descubrir.’’ Arias Perez always mentions the manuseript as 
^ring he^ imparted to Columbus, after he had come to Palos wi^ an 
intention of proceeding on the discovery. 

Certain witnesses who were examined on behalf of the crown, and to 
whom spemfic interrogatories were put, asserted, as has already been 
mentioned in a note to this work, that had it not been for Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon and Ms brothers, Columbus would have turned back for 
Spain, after having run seven or eight hundred leagues; being dis¬ 
heartened at not finding land, and dismyed by the mutiny and menaces 
his erew. ^niis is stated by two or three as from personal know¬ 
ledge, site by others from hearsay. It is said especially to have occurred 
on tile fith of October. On this day, according to the journal of 
Columbus, he had some conversation with Martin Alonzo, who was 
anxious that they should stand more to tiie south-west. The admiral 
reused to do so, aiM it is very probable that some angry words may 
luve passed between them. Various dilutes appear to have taken 
place between OMumbus and his colleagues respeetMg their route, 
to the discovery of land; in one or two instances he acceded 
tii^ wishes, and altered his course, but in general he was inflexilde 

3x2 
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in standing to the west. The Pinzons also, in all probabilitjv exerted 
tlieir influence in quelling the murmurs of their townsmen, and encou¬ 
raging them to proceed, when ready to rebel against Columbus. These 
circumstances may haye become mixed up in the vague recollections of 
the seamen who gave the foregoing extravagant testimony, and who 
were evidently disposed to exalt the merits of the Pinzons at the 
expense of Columbus. They were in some measure prompted also in 
their replies by the written interrogatories put by order of the hscal, 
which specified the conversations said to have passed between Columbus 
and the Pinzons, and notwithstanding these guides, they differed widely 
in their statements, and ran into many absurdities. In a manuscript 
record in possession of the Pinzon family, I have even read the assertion 
of an old seaman, that Columbus, in his eagerness to compel the Pinzons 
to turn back to Spain, fired upon their shipsj but, they continuing on, 
he was obliged to follow, and within two days afterwards, discovered the 
island of Hispaniola. 

It is evident the old sailor, if he really spoke conscientiously, mingled 
in Ms cloudy remembrance the disputes in the early part of the voyage, 
about altering their course to the south-west, and the desertion of 
Martin Alonzo, subsequent to the discovery of the Lucayos and Cuba, 
when after parting company with the adiMral, he made the island of 
Hispaniola. 

The witness most to be depended upon as to these points of inquiry, 
is the physician of Palos, Carcia Fernandez, a man of education, who 
sailed with Martin Alonzo Pinzon as steward of his sMp, and of course 
was present at all the conversations which passed between the com¬ 
manders. He testifies that Martin Alonzo urged Columbus to stand 
more to the south-west, and that the admiral at length complied, hut, 
finding no land in that direction, they turned again to the west ^ a 
statement wMch completely coincides with the jonmal of Columbus. 
He adds that the admiral continually comforted and animated Martin 
Alonzo, and aU others in Ms company. (Siempre los consoloba el dicho 
Almirante esforzandolos al dicho Martin Alonzo e todos los que en su 
compania iban-) When the physician was specifically questioned as to 
the conversations pretended to have passed between the commanders, 
in wMch Golnmbus expressed a desire to turn hack to Spain, he referred 
to the preceding statement, as the only answer he had to make to these 
interrogatories. 

The extravagant testimony before mentioned appears never to have 
bad any weight with the fiscal; and the accurate historian, Mufioz, 
who extracted all these points of evidence from the papers of the law¬ 
suit, has not deemed them worthy of mention in Ms work. As these 
matters, however, remain on record in the archives of the Indies, and 
in the archives of the Pinzon family, in both of wMch I have had a full 
opportunity of inspecting them, I have thought it advisable to msdzc 
these few observations on the subject ; lest, in the rage for research, 
they might hereafter be drawn forth as a new discovery, on the strength 
of wMch to impugn the merits of Columbus. 
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Ko. Xn.—^RtTMOTTB OF THE PlLOT SAEO TO HAVE DlEO IlT THE 

House op Columbus. 

Among the various attempts to iiyure Columbus by those who were 
euvious of bis fame, was one intended to destroy aH his merit as an 
original discoverer. It was said that he had received information of 
the existence of land in the western parts of the ocean from a tempest* 
tossed pilot, who had been driven there by violent easterly winds, and 
who, cm his return to Europe, had died in the house of Columbus, 
leaving in his possession the chart and journal of his voyage, by which 
he was guided*to his discovery. 

This story was first noticed by Oviedo, a contemporary of Columbus, 
in his History of the Indies, published in 1535. He mentions it as a 
rumour circulating among the vulgar, without foundation in truth. 

Eemando Lopez de Qomara first brought it forward against Columhua 
In his History of the Indies, published in 1552, he repeats the rumour 
in the vaguest terms, manifestly from Oviedo, but without the contra¬ 
diction given to it by that author. He says that the name and country 
of the pilot were unknown, some terming him an Andalusian, sailing 
between the Canaries and Madeira^ others a Biscayan, trading to 
England and France, and others a Portuguese, voyaging between Lisbon 
and Mina, on the coast of Guinea. He expresses equal uncertainty 
whether the pilot brought the caravel to Portugal, to Madeira, or to one 
of the Azores. The only point on which the circulators of the rumour 
agreed wa^ that he died in the house of Columbus. Gomara adds that by 
tbisevent Columbus was led to undertake his voyage to the new countries.’*' 

The other early historians who mention Columbus and his voyages, 
and were his contemporaries, viz., Sabellicus, Peter Martyr, Ginstiniani, 
Bemaldez, commonly called the curate of Los Palacios, Las Casas, Fer- 
najxdo, the son of the admiral, and the anonymous author of a voyage of 
Columbus, translated from the Italian into Latin by Madrignano,t are 
all silent in regard to this report. 

Benzoni, whose BKstoiy of the Hew World was pnhlidied in 1565, 
repeats the story from Gomara, with whom he was contemporary; bnt 
decidedly presses his opinion, that Gomara had mingled up much 
frJsehood with some truth, for the purpose of detracting from the feme 
uf Columbus, through jealousy that any one but a Spaniard should 
eiyoy the honour of the discovery.J 

Acosta notices the cireumstanee slightly in his Hatnral and Moral 
History of the Indies, published in 1591, and takes it evidently from 
Oaniara.§ 

Marian a^, in his History of Spain, pnhlished in 1592, also ^enti<ms ii^ 
bat a doubt of its truth, and derives his iiif<»mation majfti- 

festly Gomara.li 

* Gkiioara, Hist. Ind., cap. 14. 

t Navigatio Chiistophcnn Colnmbi, MadbngUano Intoprete. It» (xmtained in a col 
tectum of rovsges called Nevus Orbis Ee^noin, of 1S55, bat was (vigsoallj bdo* 
Ssbed in Italian as written by Montalbc^o Francansano (or Franeapano de Montsdd § bl 
a eollectdan of voyages entitled Nnovo Mundo, in Vicenza, ld07. 

% Girolamo Benzoni, Hist, del Nuevo Mundo, bb. i. fol. IS. In Venetia, ld7S. 

f Fadre Joseph de Acosta, Hist. Ind., Hb. i. cap. 1^. 

t Joan de Mariaiia, Hist. EspanA bb. xxvt cap. S. 
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Herrera, who published his History of the Indies in 1601, takes m 
notice of the story. In not noticing it, he may be considered as reject¬ 
ing it; for he is distinguished for his minuteness, and was well ac¬ 
quainted with Gomara’s History, which he expressly contradicts on a 
point of considerable interest.* 

Garcilaso de la Tega, a native of Cusco in Peru, revived the tale with 
very minute particulars, in his Commentaries of the Incas, published in 
1609. He tells it smoothly and circumstantially; fixes the date of the 
occurrence 1484, “one year more or less;” states the name of the 
unfortunate pilot, Alonzo Sanchez de Huelva; the destination of his 
vessel, from the Canaries to Madeira; and the unknown land to which 
they were driven, the island of Hispaniola. The pilot, he says, landed, 
took an altitude, and wrote an account of all he saw, and all that had 
occurred in the voyage. He then took in wood and water, and set out 
to seek his way home. He succeeded in returning, but the voyage was 
long and tempestuous, and twelve died of hunger and fatigue, out of 
seventeen, the original number of the crew. The five survivors arrived 
at Terceira, where they were hospitably entertained by Columbus, but 
all died in his house in consequence of the hard^ps they had sus¬ 
tained ; the pilot was the last that died, leaving his host heir to his 
papers. Columbus kept them profoundly secret, and by pursuing the 
route therein prescribed, obtained the credit of discovering the Hew 
World.t 

Such are the material points of the circumstantial relation famished 
by Garcilaso de la Vega, one hundred and twenty years after the event. 
In regard to authority, he recollects to have heard the story when he 
was a child, as a subject of conversation between his father and the 
neighbours, and he refers to the Histories of the Indies, by Acosta and 
Gomara, for confirmation. As the conversations to which he listened, 
must have taken place sixty or seventy years after the date of the report, 
there had been sidficient time for the vague rumours to become arranged 
into a regular narrative, and thus we have not only the name, country, 
and destination of the pilot, but also the name of the unknown land to 
which his vessel was driven. 

This account ^ven by Garcilaso de la Vega, has been adopted by 
many old historians, who have felt a confidence in the peremptory 
manner in which he relates it, and in the authorities to whom he refers.:|: 
These have been echoed by others of more recent date; and thus a 
weighty charge of fraud and imposture has been accumulated against 


* Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad, ii. lib. iii. cap. i. 
f Commentarios de los Incas, lib. i. cap. S. 

t Names of historians who either adopted this story in detail, or the chargt asdusi 
Columbtis, drawn from it:— 

Bernardo Aldrete, Anti^edad de Espana, lib. ir. cap. 17, p. 567, 

Boderigo Caro, Antijruedad, lib. iiL cap. 76. 

Jnan de Solorzano, Ind. Jure, tom. i. lib. i. cap. 5. 

Temando Pizaxro, Varones Illust. del Nuevo Mundo, cap. 2. 

Agostino Tomiel, Annal. Sacr., tom. i ann. Mund., 1931, No. 4S. 

Bet. Damarez or De Mariz, Dial. iv. de Yar. Hist., cap, 4. 

Gregorio Garcia, Orig. de los Indios, lib. i. cap. 4, § 1. 

Juan de Torquemand^ Monarch. Ind., lib, xviii cap. 1. 

John Baptiste Biccioli, Gec^raf. Eeform. lib. iii. 

Xo this ust of old authors msj be added many others of more rec^t 
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CcdnmbTis, apparently supported by a crowd of respectable accusenu 
The whole chaige is to be traced to Gomara^ who loosely repeated a 
Tague rumour, without noticing the pointed contradiction given to it 
seventeen years before, by Oviedo, an ear-witnesai, from whose book he 
appears to have actually gathered ike report. 

It is to be remark^ that Gomara bears the character, among his¬ 
torians, of inaccuracy, and of great credulity in adopting unfounded 
^ries.* 

It is unnecessary to give further refutation to this charge, especiallj 
as it is dear that Columbus communicated his idea of discovery to Pauls 
Toscanelli of Plorence, in 1474, ten years previous to the date asdgned 
by Garcilaso de la Yega for this occurrence. 

No. XIII. —Beheh. 

This able geographer was bom in Nurembuig, in Germany, about 
the commencement of the year 1430. His aneertors were from the 
circle of Pilsner, in Bohemia, hence he is called by some writers Martin 
of Bohemia, and the resemblance of his own name to that of the country 
of his ance^rs frequently occasions a confusion in the appellation. 

It has been said by some that he studied under Philip Bervalde the 
elder, and by others under John Muller, otherwise called Kegiomon- 
tanus, though Be Muir, who has made diligent inquiry into his history, 
discredits both assertions. According-^to a correspondence between 
Behem and his uncle, discovered of late years by De Murr, it appears 
that the early part of his life was devoted to commerce. Some have 
^ven him the credit of discovering the island of Payal, but this is an 
error, arising probably from the circumstance that Job de Huertar, 
fether-in-law of Behem, colonized that island in 1466. 

He is supposed to have arrived at Portugal in 1481, while Alphonso 
V. was stHl on the throne; it is certain that shortly afterwards he was 
in high repute for his science in the court of Lisbon, insomuch that he 
was one of the council appointed by King John II. to improve the art 
of navigation, and by some be has received the whole credit of the 
memorable service rendered to commerce by that council, in the intro¬ 
duction of the astrolabe into nautical use. 

In 1484 King John sent an expedition under Diego Cam, as Barros 
calls him, Cano according to others, to prosecute discoveries, sdong the 
coast of Africa. In this expedition Behem sailed as cosmographer. 
They crossed the equinoctial line, discovered the coast of Congo, 
advanced to twenfy-two degrees forty-five minutes of south latitade,+ 
aud erected two columns, on which were engraved the arms of Portugal, 


* **I^raucisco Lopez de Oonxora, Presbitero, Serillaiio, eacxibio con el^ante estilo 
fteerca defas de las pero dexandose Uevar de falsas narradoues/’ Hfioe de 
SeviUa, iNumero iL p. 43, Let. P. The same is stated in Bibliotheca Hispaim li'ova, Hb. i 
p.437. 

** El !E^ci8coL(^ez de Gomara esctivio tantos horrones 6 cosas qneno son verdaderas, 
de qne ha hecho mndio dano e mnehos escritores e coronistas, qne despnes del Gomara 
kan escrito en las cosat da la Kueva E^iana * * es porqne les ha hedbo etrar el Go- 
mara.’* Beemal Diaz dd Castillo, Hist de la Gcmqnest de la Nue?a Espana, Em de 


cap. 18. 

"Tenia Gomara doctrinay estilo * 

^ que hall6 eserito por ms antecesores, 
dmdes.** Jnan Bautista Manttt ISist,! 
4 Yaseonedos, lib. 4. 


I pero empleose en ordinar sin discesrniiniento 
did credito & petnmas no solo fdsas sino iuveti* 
Mnndo, Prol^io, p. 18. 
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m the mouth ot the river Zagr^, in Africa, which thence, for some 
took the name of the Eiver of Columns.* 

Jor the services rendered on this and on previous occasions, it is said 
that Behem was knighted by Eing John in 1485, though no mention ig 
made of such a circumstance in any of the contempcrary historians. 
The principal proof of his having received this mark of distinction, 
is his having given himself the title on his own globe of JSques 
Lmitanm, 

In 1486 he married at Eayal the daughter of Job de Huertar, and is 
supposed to have remained there for some few years, where he had a 
son named Martin, bom in 1489. During his residence at Lisbon and 
Fayal, it is probable the acquaintance took place between him and 
Columbus, to which Herrera and others allude; and the admiral may 
have heard from him some of the rumours circulating in the islands, ®f 
indications of western lands floating to their shores. 

In 1491 he returned to hTuremburg to see his family, and while there, 
in 1492, he finished a terrestrial globe, considered a masterpiece in those 
days, which he had undertaken at the request of the principal magis¬ 
trates of his native city. 

In 1493 he returned to Portugal, and from thence proceeded to FayaL 

In 1494 King John IL, who had a high opinion of him, sent him to 
Flanders, to his natural son. Prince George, the intended heir of his 
crown. In the course of his voyage, Behem was captured and carried to 
England, where he remained for three months detained hy illness. 
Having recovered, he again put to sea, but was captured hy a corsair 
and carried to Prance. Having ransomed himself, he proceeded to 
Antwerp and Bruges, but returned almost immediately to Portugal. 
Nothing more is i^own of him for several years, during which time it 
is supposed he remained with his family in Fayal, too old to make 
further voyages. In 1506 he went from Fayal to Lisbon, where 
he died. 

The assertion that Behem had discovered the western world previous 
to Columbus, in the course of the voyage with Cam, was founded on a 
misinterpretation of a passage interpolated in the chronicle of Hart¬ 
mann Schedel, a contemporary writer. This passage mentions that 
when the voyagers were in the Southern Ocean not far from the coast, 
and had passed the line, they came into another hemisphere, where, 
when they looked towards the east, their shadows fell towards the south, 
on their right hand; that here they discovered a new world, unknown 
until then, and which for many years had never been sought except by 
the Genoese, and by them unsuccessfully. 

" Hii duo, bono deorum auspicio, mare, meridionale sulcantes,(a littore 
non longe evagantes, superato circulo equinoctiali, in alterum orbem 
except! sunt. Bbi ipsis stantibus orientem versus, umbra ad meridiem 
et dextram projiciel^tur. Aperuere igitur sua industria, alium orbem 
hactenus nobis incognitum et multis annis, a nuUis quam Januensibus, 
licet frustratemptatum.” 

These lines are part of a passage which it is said is inteipolated by a 
different band, in tbe origin^ manuscript of the chronicle of SchedeL 
Be Murr assures us that they are not to be found in the German trana- 
♦ Mun *otjce am M. Behaim, 
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lation of tile book by George Alt, which was finished the 5th October, 
1498. But even if they were, they relate merely to the discoveiy which 
Diego Cam made of the southern hemisphere, previously ruiknown, and 
of the co^t of Africa beyond the equator, all which appeared like a new 
world, and as such was talked of at the time. 

The Genoese alluded to, who had made an unsuccessful attempt, were 
Antonio de Nolle, with Bartholomew his brother, and Raphael de Nolle, 
his nephew. Antonio was of a noble family, and, for some disgust, left 
his country and went to Lisbon with his before-naentioned relatives in 
two caravels; sailing whence in the employ of Portugal, they discovered 
the island of St. Jago, &c.* 

This interpolated passage of Schedel was likewise inserted into the 
work De Europe sub Erederico III. of iBneas Silvius, afterwards Pope 
Pius II., who died in 1464, long before the voy^e in question. The 
misinterpretation of the passage first gave rise to the incorrect assertion 
that Behem had discovert the New World prior to Columbus; as if it 
were possible such a circumstance could have happened without Behem’s 
laying claim te the glory of the discovery, and without the world imme¬ 
diately resounding with so important an event. This error had been 
adopted by various authors without due examination; some of whom 
had likewise taken from Magellan the credit of having discovered the 
strait which goes by his name, and had given it to Behem. The error 
was too palpable to be generally prevalent, but was suddenly revived in 
the year 1786 by a French gentleman of highly respectable character of 
the name of Otto, then resident in New York, who addbressed a letter to 
Dr. Franklin to be submitted to the Philosophical Society of Philadel¬ 
phia, in which he undertook to establish the title of Behem to the 
discoveiy of the New World. His memoir was published in the Trans¬ 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, vol. ii, for 1786, article 
No. 86, and has been copied into tiie journals of most of the nations of 
Europe. 

The authorities cited byM. Otto in support of his assertion are gene¬ 
rally fallacious, and for the most part given without particular specifica¬ 
tion. His ass^ion has been diligently and satisfactorily refuted by 
Don Christoval Cladera.t 

The grand proof of M. Otto is a globe which Behem made during his 
residence in Nuremberg, in 1492, the very year that Columbus set out 
^oa his first voyage of discovery. This globe, according to M. Otto, is 
^1 preserved in tiie library of Nuremberg, and on it are painted all 
^e discoveries of Behem, which are so situated that they can be no 
other than the coast of Brazil, and the straits of Magellan. This au^o- 
rity staggM:ed jnany, and, if supported, would demolish the ctoas of 
Cdmnbus, • 

Unluckily for H. Otto, in his description of the globe, he depended on 
tiie inspection of a correspondent Tfihe globe in the lilM?ary ^ Nnrem- 
l^ig was m£^e in 1620, by John Schoener, professor of mathematic^ 
long after the discoveries ^kl death of Columbus and Beheim Ths re^ 
Mobe of Bdhem, made in 1492, does not contain any oi tire islands ixt 
of the New World, and thus proves that he was tcMly unao 

♦ Baanros, decad, i. lib. ii. cap. 1. Lisbon, 1653. 

i lares^^cioues Historicas. Madrid, 1794!.' 


t Cladera, Investig. Hist p. IVk 
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quaintcd witt tliem. A copy, or planispliere, of Behem’s globe is givea 
by Cladera in Ms Investigations. 

No. XIY.— ^YoTAaES OP the Soahdikavians. 

Many elaborate dissertations have been written to prove that discO' 
veries were made by the Scandinavians on the northern coast of America 
long before the era of Columbus, but the subject appears still to be 
wrapped in much doubt and obscurity. 

It has been asserted that the Norwegians, as early as the ninth cen¬ 
tury, discovered a great tract of land to the west of Iceland, which they 
called Grand Iceland, but tMs has been pronounced a fabulous tradition. 
The most plausible account is one given by Snorro Sturleson, in his 
Saga, or Chronicle of King Olaus. According to this writer, one Biom 
of Iceland, sailing to Greenland in search of his father, from whom he 
had been separated by a storm, was driven by tempestuous weather far 
to the south-west, until he came in sight of a low country, covered with 
wood, with an island in its vicinity. The weather becoming favourable, 
he turned to the north-east without landing, and arrived safe at Green¬ 
land. His account of the country he had beheld, it is said, excited the 
enterprise of Leif, son of Eric Eauda (or Redhead), the first settler of 
Greenland. A vessel was fitted out, and Leif and Biom departed alone 
in quest of tMs unknown land. They found a rocky and sterile island, 
to wMch they gave the name of Helleland; also a low sandy country 
covered with wood, to wMch they gave the name of Markland; and, two 
days afterwards, they observed a continuance of the coast, with an i^nd 
to the north of it. TMs last they described as fertile, well wooded, pro¬ 
ducing agreeable fruits, and particularly grapes, a fmit with wMch they 
were unacquainted. On being informed by one of their compamons, a 
German, of its qualities and name, they called the country, from it, 
Yinland. They ascended a river, well stored with fish, particularly 
salmon, and came to a lake from which the river took its origin, where 
they passed the winter. The climate appeared to them mild and 
pleasant, being accustomed to the rigorous climates of the north. On 
the riiortest day, the sun was eight hours above the horizon. Hence it 
has been concluded that the country was about the 49th degree of north 
latitude, and was either Newfoundland or some part of the coast of 
North America, about the Gulf of St. Lawrence.* It is added that 
the relatives of Leif made several voyages to Yinland, that they traded 
with the natives for furs, and that, in 1121, a bishop named Eric went 
from Greenland to Yinland to convert the inhabitants to Christianity. 
Erom this time, says Eorster, we know nothing of Yinland, and there is 
every appearance that the tribe which still exists in the interior of New¬ 
foundland, and wMchis so different from the other savages of North Ame, 
rica both in their appearance and mode of living, and always in a state of 
warfare with the Esquimaux of the northern coast, are descendants of 
the ancient Normans. 

The author of the present work has not had the means of tracing this 
itory to its original sources. He gives it on the authority of M. Malte- 
Brun, and Mr. Forster. The latter extracts it from the Saga or 
Chronicls of Snorro, who was bom in 1179, and wrote in 1215; so that 
* Tonster’s Northem Yoyages, book ii. chap. 3. 
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Ms account was formed long after tibe event is said to have taken place. 
Foister says, “the facts which we report have been collected from a 
great number of Icelandic manuscripts, and transmitt^ to us ^ 
Toifseus in his two works entitled Veteris Groelandise Desciiptio, Hafiiia, 
1706, and Historia Winlandiae Antiques, Hafiiia, 1706.” Forster 
appears to have no doubt of the authenticity of the facts. As far as the 
author of the present work has had experience in tracing these stories of 
early discoveries of portions of the New World, he has generally fomid 
them veiy confident deductions drawn from very vague and question¬ 
able facta Learned men are too prone to give substance to mere 
shadows when they assist some preconceived theory. Most of these 
accounts, when divested of the erudite comments of their editors, have 
proved Uttle better than the traditionary fables, noticed in another part 
of this work, respecting the imaginary islands of St. Borondon, and of 
the Seven Cities. 

There is no great improbability, however, that such enterpriang and 
roving voyagers as the Scandinavians may have wandered to the northern 
shores of America^ about the coast of Labrador, or the shores of New¬ 
foundland, and if the Icelandic manuscripts said to be of the thirteenth 
century can be relied upon as genuine, free from modem interpolation, 
and correctly quoted, they would appear to prove the fe-ct. But granting 
the truth of the alleged discoveries, they led to no more result than 
would the interchange of communication between the natives of Grem- 
land and the Esquimaux. The knowledge of them appears not to have 
extended beyond their own nation, and to have been soon neglected and 
forgotten by themselves. 

Another pretension to an early discovery of the American continent 
has been set up, founded on an alleged map and narrative of two 
brothers of the name of Zeno, of Venice; but it seems more invjdid 
than ^ose just mentioned. The following is the substance of this daim. 

Nicolo Zeno, a noble Venetian, is said to have made a voyage to the 
north in 1880, in a vessel fitted out at his own cost, intending to visit 
England and Flanders; but meeting with a terrible t^pest, was driven 
for many days he knew not whither, until he was cast away upon Frise^ 
land, an idand much in dispute among geographers, but supposed to be 
the archipelago of the Ferroe islands. The shipwrecked voyagere were 
assailed by the natives; but rescued by Zichmni, a prince of the Mands 
lying on the south ride of Friseland, and duke of another district lying 
over against Scotland. Zeno entered into the service of this prince, and 
aided in conquering Friseland, and other northern islands. He was 
soon joined by his brother Antonio Zeno, who mmained fourteen years 
in those cojmtries. 

During nis residence in Friseland, Antonio Zeno wrote to his brother 
Carlo, in Venice, giving an account of a report brought by a certaia 
fidierman, about a land to the westward. According to the tale of this 
mariner, he had been one of a party who had sailed from Friseland about 
twenty-six years before in four fishing-boats. Being overtaken by a 
mighty tempest, they were driven about the sea for many days, until the 
boat containing himself and six companions was cast upon an iriand 
^led Estotiland, about one thousand miles from Friseland. They were 
taken by the inhabitants, and carried to a fair and populous city, where 
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the sent for many interpreters to converse with them, but none 
that they could understand, until a man was found who had likewise 
been cast away upon the coast, and who spoke Latin. They remained 
several days upon the island, which was rich and fruitful, abounding 
with all kinds of metals, and especially gold.* There was a high mountain 
in the centre, from which flowed four rivers, which watered the whole 
country. The inhabitants were intelligent, and acquainted with the 
mechanical arts of Europe. They cultivated grain, made beer, and 
lived in houses built of stone. There were Latin books in the king’s 
library, though the inhabitants had no knowledge of that language. 
They had many cities and castles, and carried on a trade with Greenland 
for pitch, sulphur, and peltry. Though much given to navigation, they 
were ignorant of the use of the compass, and finding the Eriselanders 
acquainted with it, held them in great esteem; and the king sent them 
with twelve barks to visit a country to the south, called Drogeo. They 
had nearly perished in a storm, but were cast away upon &e coast of 
Drogeo. They found the people to be cannibals, and were on the point 
of being killed and devoured, but were spared on accoimt of their great 
skill in fishing. 

The fisherman described this Drogeo as being a country of vast extent, 
or rather a new world; that the inhabitants were naked and barbarous; 
but that far to the south-west there was a more civilized region and tem¬ 
perate climate, where the inhabitants had a knowledge of gold and 
silver, lived in cities, erected splendid temples to idols, and sacrificed 
human victims to them, which they afterward devoured. 

After the fisherman had resided many years on this continent, during 
which time he had passed from the service of one chieftain to another, 
and traversed various parts of it, certain boats of Estotiland arrived on 
the coast of Drogeo. The fisherman went on board of them, acted as 
interpreter, and followed the trade between the mainland and Estotiland 
for some time, until he became very rich: then he fitted out a bark of 
his own, and with the assistance of some of the people of the island, 
made his way back, across the thousand intervening miles of ocean, and 
aarived safe at Eriseland. The account he gave of these countries deter¬ 
mined Zichmni, the Prince of Eriseland, to send an expedition thither, 
and Antonio Zeno was to command it. Just before sailing, the fisher¬ 
man, who was to have acted as guide, died; but certain mariners, who 
had accompanied him from Estotiland, were takan in his place. The 
expedition sailed under the command of Zihmni; th» Venetian, Zeno, 
merely accompanied it. It was unsuccessful. After having discovered 
an island called Icaria, where they met with a rough reception from the 
inh abitants, and were obliged to withdraw, the ships were driven by a 
storm to Greenland. Ko record remains of any further prdSecution of 
the enterprise. 

The countries mentioned in the account of Zeno were laid down on a 
map originally engraved on wood. The island of Estotiland has been 
pipposed by M. Malte-Brun to be IsTewfoundland; its partially civilized 
inhabitants the descendants of the Scandinavian colonists of Vinland; 

* This account is taken from Hackluyt, yol. iii. p. 123. The passage about gold and 
other metals is not to he found in the original Iwlan of BAmiiiiO (tom, ii. p. 23 J aiui 
k probably an interpolaticaw 
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and t^e Latin booka in the king’s library to be i^ierenuuns of the library 
of the Greenland bishop, who emigrated thither in 1121. Dn^eo^ 
accor(^g to the same conjecture, was Nova Scotia and New England* 
tPhe civilized people to the south-west, who sacrificed human victims in 
rich temples, he surmises to have been the Mexicans, or some ancient 
nation of Florida or Louisiana. 

The premises do not appear to warrant this deduction. The whole 
siK)iy abounds with improbabilities, not the least of which is the civiliza¬ 
tion prevalent among the inhabitants, their houses of stone, their Euro* 
pean art^ the library of their king,—^no traces of which were to be 
iound on their subsequent discovery. Not to mention the information 
about Mexico penetrating through the numerous savage tribes of a vast 
continent. It is proper to observe that this account was not published 
until 1558, long after the discovery of Mexico. It was given to the 
world by Francisco Marcolini, a descendant of the Zeni, from the -frag¬ 
ments of letters said to have been -written by Antonio Zeno to Carto, Ms 
brother. " It grieves me,” says the editor, “that the book and divers 
other -writings concerning these matters, are miserably lost; for being 
but a child when they came to my hands, and not knowing what they 
■were, I tore them and rent them in pieces, which now I cannot call to 
remembrance but to my exceedinggreat grief.”* 

This garbled statement by Marcolini derived considerable authority 
by being introduced by Abraha m Ortelius, an able geographer, in hi 
TOieatrum Orbis,* but the whole story has been condemned by able 
commentators as a gross fabrication. Mr. Forster resents this as an 
instance of obstinate incredulity, saying that it is impossible to doubt 
the existence of the country of whi^ Carlo, Nicolo, and Antonio Zeno 
talk; as original acts in the archives of Venice prove that the che-ralier 
undertook a voyage to the north ; that his brother Antonio followed 
■hum ,* that Antonio traced a map, which he brought back and hting up 
in his house, where it remained subject to public examination until the 
ihne of Marcolmi, as an incontestible proof of -the truth of what he 
advanced. Granti^ all this, it merely proves that Antonio and his 
brother were at Friseland and Greenland. Their letters never assert 
that Zeno made the voyage to Estotiland* The fleet -was carried by a 
tempest to Greenland, after which we hear no more of him ; and his 
account of Estotiland and Drogeo rests simply on the tale of the fisher¬ 
man, after whose descriptions Ms map must have been conjecturally pip- 
ject^ The whole story resembles much the &bles circulated shortly 
after the discovery of Columbus to arrogate to other nations and indi¬ 
viduals the credit of the acMevement. 

IL Halte-Brun intimates that the alleged discovery of Vinland inay 
" have been tenown to Columbus when he made a voyage in the North 8^ 
hn 147^,+ ond that the map of Zeno, being in the national libxmy a$ 
Lcurdon, in a Danish work, at the time when Bartholomew (Munibus 
was in that city, employed in making maps, he may have l^wn some* 
thing of it, and have communicated it to his broth^4 ^ Malte- 
^run examined the history of Columbus with his usual accimacy, he 
w^d have perceived that, in Ms correspondence with Panlo Togaaelli 


r Cdlect. vol. m. p. 1^. 

^ Idem, G^g. UniTeiselle, tom. rir. 


f Malte-Bnm, Hbt, de G5og. t(»a. i Ifik. rrii* 
Note ear la d6couWerte de /Amdriquab 
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im 1474, ne bad expressed liis intentic-n of sees ing ladia by a rouU 
directly to tbe west. His voyage to the north did not take place nntil 
three years afterwards. As to the residence of Bartholomew in London, 
It was not nntil after Colmnbns bad made bis propositions of discovery 
to Portugal, if not to the courts of other powers. Granting, therefore, 
that he had subsequently beard the dubious stories of Yinland, and of 
the fisherman’s adventures, as related by Zeno, or at least by Marcolini, 
they evidently could not have influenced him in his great enterprise. 
His route had no reference to them, but was a direct western course, not 
toward Yinland, and Estotiland, and Drogeo, but in search of Cipango, 
and Cathay, and the other countries described by Marco Polo, as lying 
at the extremity of India. 

Xo. XY.— OiKCinyiirAviGATioir os Apbica by the Ancients. 

The knowledge of tbe ancients with respect to the Atlantic coast of 
Africa is considered by modem investigators much less extensive than 
had been imagined; and it is doubted whether they had any practical 
authority for Sie belief that Africa was circumnavigable. The alleged 
voyage of Eudoxus of Cyzicus, from tbe Eed Sea to Gibraltar, though 
recorded by Pliny, Pomponius Mela, and others, is given entirely on the 
assertion of Cornelius Hepos, who does not teU from whence he derived 
his information. Posidonius (cited by Strabo) gives an entirely different 
account of this voyage, and rejects it with contempt.* 

The famous voyage of Hanno, the Carthaginian, is supposed to have 
taken place about a thousand years before the Christian era. The Peri- 
plus Haimonis remains, a brief and obscure record of this expedition, 
and a subject of great comment and controversy. By some it has been 
pronounced a fictitious work, fabricated among the Greeks, but its 
authenticity ha.s been ably vindicated. It appears to be satisfactorily 
proved, however, that the voyage of this navigator has been greatly 
exaggerated, and that he never circumnavigated the extreme end of 
Africa. Mons. de Bougainvillei' traces his route to a promontory which 
he named the West Horn, supposed to be Cape Palmas, about five or six 
degrees north of tbe equinoctial line, whence he proceeded to another 
promontory, under the same parallel, which he called the South Horn, 
supposed to be Cape de Tres Puntas. Mons. Gosselin, however, in his 
E^earches into the Geography of the Ancients, (Tome 1, p. 162, &c.) 
after a rigid examination of the Periplus of Hanno, determines that he 
had not sailed farther south than Cape Non. Pliny, who makes Hanno 
range the whole coast of Africa, from the straits to the confines of 
Arabia, had never seen his Periplus, but took his idea from the works of 
Xenophon of Irampsaco. The Greeks surcharged the narration of the 
voyager with all kinds of fables, and on their unfaithful copies Strabo 
founded many of his assertions. According to M. GosseSn, the itine¬ 
raries of Hanno, of Scylax, Polybius, Statius, Sebosus, and Juba; the 
recitals of Plato, of Aristotle, of Pliny, of Plutarch, and the tables of 
Ptolemy, all bring us to the same results, and, notwithstanding their 
apparent contradictions, fix the limit of southern navigation about the 
neighbourhood of Cape Non, or Cape Bojador. 

Gosselin, Kficlierches sur la G^ographie des Anciens, tom. i .p. 162, &c. 
f M&noires de J’Acad. des Inscript, tom. xxvi. 
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ISie opiniozL that AMca was a penmsala^ wMch existed asncmg the 
Persian^ the Egyptian^ and periiaps the Greeks, several centuries prior 
to the Christian era, was not, in his opinion, founded upon any known 
facts; but merely on conjecture, from considering the immensity and 
unity of the ocean ; or perhaps on more ancient traditions, or on ideas 
produced by the Carthaginian discoveries, beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and those of the Egyptians beyond the Gulf of Arabia. He tl^^TiVg 
that there was a very remote period, when geography was much more 
perfect than in the time of the Phoenicians and &e Greeks, whose 
knowledge was but confused traces of what had previously been better 
known. 

The opinion that the Indian Sea joined the ocean was admitted among 
the Greeks, and in the school of -Alexandria^ until the time of Hippar¬ 
chus. It seemed authorized by the direction which the coast of Africa 
took after Cape Aromata, always tending westward, as far as it had been 
explored by navigators. 

It was supposed that the western coast of Africa rounded off to meet 
the eastern, and that the whole was bounded by the ocean, much to the 
northward of the equator. Such was the opinion of Crates, who lived 
in the time of Alexander; of Aratus, of Cleanthes, of Cleomedes^ of 
Strabo, of Pomponius Mela, of Macrobius, and many others. 

Hipparchus proposed a different system, and led the world into an 
error, which for a long time retarded the maritime communication of 
Europe and India. He supposed that the seas were separated into 
distinct basins, and that the eastern shores of Africa made a circuit 
round the Indian Sea, so as to join those of Asia beyond the mouth of 
the Ganges. Subsequent discoveries, instead of refuting this error, only 
placed lie junction of the continents at a greater dirtance, Marinua of 
Tyre, and Ptolemy, adopted this opinion in ^eir works, and illustrated 
it in their maps, which for centuries controlled the general belief of 
mankind, and perpetuated the idea that Africa extended onward to the 
South Pole, and ihat it was impossible to arrive by sea at the coasts of 
India. Still there were geographers who leaned to the more ancient 
Idea of a communication between the Indian Sea and the Atlantic 
Ocean. It had its advocates in Spain, and was maintained by Pomponius 
Mela and by Isidore of Seville. It was believed also by some of the 
learned in Italy in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and ftfteenth centuries, 
and thus was kept alive until it was acted upon so vigorously by Prince 
Henry of Portugj^ and at len^ triumphantly demonstrate by Vasco 
de Gama, in his circumnavigation of the Cape of Good Hope. 

^ Ho. XVL —Of the Ships of Coltticbus. 

In remarking on the smallness of the vessels with which Columbus 
made his first voyage. Or, Eobertson observes that "in the fifteenth 
century, ihe bulk and construction of vessels were accommodated to the 
abort and easy voyages along the coast which they were accustomed to 
^ perform.” We have many proofs, however, that even anterior to the 
fifteenth century there were large ships employed by the Spaniards, as 
ireH as by other nations. In an edict publ^ed in Barcelona, in 1854, 
ly Pedro 1enfoicing various regulations for the securiiy of commerce^ 
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mention is made of Catalonian mercliant sMps of two and tkree deekt 
and from 8,000 to 12,000 quintals burden. 

In 1419 Alonzo of Aragon iiired several mercbant ships to transport 
artillery, horses, &c., from Barcelona, to Italy, among which were two 
each carrying one hundred and twenty horse, which it is computed 
would require a vessel of at least 600 tons. 

In 1463, mention is made of a Yenetian ship of 700 tons which 
arrived at Barcelona from England, laden with wheat. 

In 1497, a Castilian vessel arrived there, being of 12,000 quintals 
burden. These arrivals incidentally mentioned among others^pf similar 
size, as happening at one port, show that large ships were in use in those 
days.* Indeed, at the time of fitting out the second expedition of 
Columbus there were prepared in the port of Bermeo a Caracca of 1250 
tons, and four ships of from 150 to 450 tons burden. Their destination, 
however, was altered, and they were sent to convoy Muley Boabdil, the 
last Moorish king of Granada, from the coast of his conquered territory 
to Afriea.t 

It was not for want of large vessels in the Spanish ports, therefore, 
that those of Columbus were of so small a size. He considered them 
best adapted to voyages of discovery, as they required but little depth of 
water, and therefore could more easily and safely coast unknown shores, 
and explore bays and rivers. He had some purposely constructed of a 
very small size for this service; such was the caravel, which in Ms third 
voyage he dispatched to look out for an opening to the sea at the upper 
part of the Gulf of Paria, when the water grew too shallow for his 
vessel of one hundred tons burden. 

The most singular circumstance with respect to the ships of Columbus 
is that they should be open vessels; for it seems difficult to believe that 
a yoysige of such extent and peril should be attempted in barks of so 
frail a construction. This, however, is expressly mentioned by Peter 
Martyr, in his Decades written at the time; and mention is made occa¬ 
sionally, in the memoirs relative to the voyages written by Columbus 
and his son, of certain of his vessels being without decks. He some¬ 
times speaks of the same vessel as a ship and a caravel. There has been 
some discussion of late as to the precise meaning of the term caraveh 
The Chevalier Bossi, in Ms dissertations on Columbus, observes, that in 
the Mediterranean, caravel designates the largest class of ships of war 
among the Mussulmans, and that in Portugal it means a small vessel of 
from 120 to 140 tons burden,* but Columbus sometimes applies it to a 
vessel of forty tons. 

Du Cange, in his glossary, considers it a word of Italian origin, 
Bossi tMnks it either Turkish or Arabic, and probably introduced into 
the European languages by the Moors. Mr. Edward EveretC in a note 
to Ms Plymouth oration, considers that the true origin of the word is 
given in ""Perrarii Origines Linguae ItaBcae,” as follows: “Caravela, 
navigii minoris genus. Lat. Carabus: Grsece, Karabon.” 

That the word caravel was intended to signify a vessel of a small size, 
is evident from a naval ela.ssification made by King Alonzo in the middlf 
of the tMrteenth century. In the first class he enumerates J^aos, ox 
large ^ps which go only with sails, some of which have two marts, and 

• Capmway, aucsfjaes Criticas. Quest, 6. f ArcMves'he 1 e t en Sevilla. 
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others but oue. In the second das^ smaller vessel^ as Canacas^ Fostas^ 
Ballenares, Pinazas, Carabelas, &e. In the third class, vessels with sails 
and oars, as galleys, Galeots, Tardantes, and Saetias.* 

Bossi gives a copy of a letter written by Columbus to Bon Baphael 
Xansis, treasurer of the king of Spain, an edition of which exists in the 
public library at Milan. With this letter he gives several wood-cuts of 
sketches made with a pen, which accompanied this letter, and which he 
supposes to have been from the hand of Columbus. In these are repre¬ 
sented vessels which are probably caravels. They have high bows and 
stems, with castles on the latter. They have short masts with large 
square sails. One of them, besides sails, has benches of oars, and is 
probably intended to represent a ^lley. They are all evidently vessels 
of small size, and slight constmctioiu 
In a work called “E^cherches sur le Commerce,” published in Am¬ 
sterdam, 1779, is a plate representing a vessel of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. It is taken from a picture in the church of St. Giovanni 
e Paolo, in Yenice. The vessel bears much resemblance to those said to 
have been sketched by Columbus ; it has two masts, one of which is 
extremely small, with a latine saiL The mainmast has a large square 
sail The vessel has a high poop and prow, is decked at each end, and 
is open in the centre. 

It appears to he the fact, therefore, that most of the vessels with which 
Columbus undertook his long and perilous voyages were of this light 
and frail construction, and little superior to the small crafb whidi ply on 
rivers and along coasts in modem days. 

No. XVIL — Route of OoiiUMBirs ik his Piest VoYAOE.f 

It has hitherto been supposed that one of the Bahama Islands, at pre¬ 
sent bearing the name of San Salvador, and which is also known as Cat 
Island, was the first point where Columbns came in contact with the 
New World, Navarret^ however, in his introduction to the Collection 
of Spanish Voyages and Discoveries,” recently published at Madrid, has 
endeavoured to ^ow that it must have been Turk’s Island, one of the 
same group, rituated about 100 leagues (of 20 to the degree) S E. of 
San Salvador. Gimt care has been taken to examine canidly the 
<^iniOtt of Navarrete, comparing it with the journal of Columbus, as 
published in the above-mentioned work, and with the persmad 
observations of the wri.ter of this article, who has been much among 
^ese iflands. 

’ Columbus describes Guan^aai, on which he landed, and to which he 
gave the name of San Stdvador, as being a beautifal island, and veiy 
large ; as being level, and covered with forests, many of the trees of 
bor^&uit; as having abundance of fresh water, and a large ]^e 
^ the centre; tot it was inhalnted by a numerous population; tot 
he proceeded for a ctmi^derable ^stance in his boats along to tore, 
which tended to to N.NJI., and a$ he passed, was visited by to 

^ * Oftpmany, Quest. Grit. 

, f The autnor of this work is indebted few ibis able examhiation of the ronte Dolnm^ 
to an ofiScer of the navy of the United States, wliose name )bte re^prets the not hcjos 
M^Urty to mention. He ibs been greaetly benefited, in vaisons d this hiitoiy, by 

lil^^informatitsL from the tame int^ligent son«eft- 

Sn 
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mbabitants of sevei'al vxUages. Turk’s Island does not answer to iMi 
description. 

Turk's Island is a low key composed of sand and rocks, and lying 
north and south, le^ than two leagues in extent. It is utterly destitute 
of wood, and has not a single tree of native growth. It has no fresh 
water, liie inhabitants depending entirely on cisterns and casks in 
which they preserve the rain; neither has it any lake, but several salt 
ponds, which furnish the sole production of the island. Turk’s Island 
cannot be approached on the east or north-east side, in consequence of 
the reef that surrounds it. It has no harbour, but has an open road on 
the west side, which vessels at anchor there have to leave and pnt to sea 
whenever the wind comes from any other quarter than that of the usual 
trade breeze of N.E, wMcb blows over the island, for the shore is so 
bold that there is no anchorage except close to it ,• and when the wind 
ceases to blow from the land, vessels remaining at their anchors would 
be swung against tbe rocks, or forced high upon the shore, by the terrible 
surf that then prevails. The unfrequented road of the Hawk’s Hest, 
at the south end of the island, is even more dangerous. This island, 
which is not susceptible of tbe slightest cultivation, furnishes a scanty 
subsistence to a few sheep and horses. The inhabitants draw all their 
consumption from abroad, with the exception of fish and turtle, which 
are taken in abundance, and supply the principal food of the slaves 
employed in the salt-works. The whole wealth of tbe island consists in 
the produce of the salt-ponds, and in the salvage and plunder of the 
many wrecks which take place in tbe neighbourhood. Turk’s Island, 
therefore, would never he inhabited in a savage state of society, where 
commerce does not exist, and where men are obliged to draw their sub¬ 
sistence from the spot wMch they people. 

Again: when about to leave Guanahani, Columbus was at a loss to 
choose which to visit of a great number of islands in sight. How there 
is no land visible from Turk’s Island, excepting the two salt keys which 
lie south of it, and with it form the group known as Turk’s Islands. 
The journal of Columbus does not tell us what course he steered in 
going from Guanahani to Conception, but he states that it was five 
leagues distant from tbe former, and that the current was against him in 
sailing to it; whereas the distance from Turk's Island to the Gran Caico, 
supposed by Havarrete to be tbe Conception of Columbus, is nearly 
double, and the current sets constantly to the W.K.W. among these 
islands, which would be favourable in going from Turk’s Island to 
tbe Caicos. 

Prom Conception, Columbus went next to an island which he saw nine 
leagues off in a westerly direction, to which he gave the name of Per- 
nandina. This Havarxete takes to be Little Inagua, distant no less 
than twenty-two leagues from Gran Caico. Besides, in going to Little 
Inagua, it would he necessaiy to pass quite close to three islands, each 
laiger than Turk’s Island, none of which are mentioned in the journal. 
Columbus describes Pemandina as stretching twenty-eight leagues S-E. 
and H.W.: whereas Little Inagua has its greatest length of four leagues 
in a S.W. direction. In a word, the description of Pemandina has 
nothing in common with Little Inagua. Prom Pemandina Columbus, 
sailed SE. to Isabella^ which Havarrete takes to be Great Inagua* 
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-whereas this latter bears S-W. from Little Tnagaa» a course diflering 90* 
from the one followed by Columbus. Again ; Columbu^ on the 20tb 
of November, talces occasion to say that Guanahani was distant eight 
leagues from Isabella, whereas Turk’s Island is thirty-five leagues from 
Great Inagua. 

Leaving Isabella, Columbus stood W.S.'W. for the island of Cuba^ and 
fell in with the Mas Arenas, This course, drawn from Great Inagua, 
would meet the coast of Cuba about Port Kipe: whereas Kavarrete 
supposesthat Columbus next fell in with the keys south of the Jumentos, 
and which bear W.K.W. from Inagua; a comrse differing 45® from the 
one steered by the ships. After sai lin g for sdme time in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cuba, Columbus finds himseli^ on the 14th of November, in the 
sea of Kuestra Seflora, surrounded by so many islands that it was im¬ 
possible to count them; wherea^ on the same day, Kavarrete places 
him off Cape Moa, where there is but one small island, and more than 
fifty leagues distant from any group that can possibly answer the 
description. 

Columbus informs ns that San Salvador was distant from Port Principe 
forty-five leagues; whereas Turk’s Mand is distant from the point sup¬ 
posed by Kavarrete to be the same, eighty leagues. 

On taking leave of Cuba, Columbus remark that he had followed its 
coast for an extent of 120 leagues. Deducting 20 leagues for his having 
followed its windings, there still remain 100. Kow, Kavarrete only 
supposes him to have coasted this island an extent of 70 leagues. 

Such are the most important difficulties which the theory of Kavarrete 
offers, and which appear insurmountable. Let us now take up the route 
of Columbus as recorded in his journal, and, with the best charts before 
us, examine how it agrees with the popular and traditional opinion, that 
he first landed on the island of San Salvador, 

We learn from the journal of Columbus that, on the 11th of October, 
1492, he continued steering W.S.W, until sunset, when he returned to 
his old course of west, the vessels running at the rate of three leagues 
an hour. At ten o’clock he and several of his crew saw a light, whi<ffi 
seemed like a torch carried about on land. He continued running on 
four hours longer, and had made a distance of twelve leagues fitter 
west, when at two in the morning land was discovered ahead, distant 
two leagues. The twelve leagues which they ran since ten o’clock, with 
the two leases distance from the land, form a totfd corresponding 
essentially with the distance and situation of Watlin^s Island fimm San 
Salvador; and it is thence presumed, that the li^t seen at that hour 
was on Watling^s Mand, which they were then passing. Had the 
been seen on land ahead, and they had kept running on four hour^ at 
the rate^f three le^es an hour, they must have run high and dry m 
shore. As the admiral himself received the royal rew^ for having 
seen this light, as the first discovery of land, Watiing’s Island is believed 
to be the point for which this premium was granted. 

On making land, the vessds were hove-to until daylight of the same 
12th of October; they then anchored off an island ot great beauty,” 
covered with forests, and extremely populous. 

It was c{dled Guanahani by the i^ves, but Columbus gave it the 
San S%Lval9r. Hsploiing its coast^ where it rtm to the N.KS- 

3x2 
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he foimd a iiarbour capable of sheltering any nnmber of ships. Thb, 
description corresponds minutely mth the S.E. part of the island, 
known as San Salvador, or Cat Island, which lies east and west, bending 
at its eastern extremity to the N.K.E., and has the same verdant and 
fertile appearance. The vessels had probably drifted into this bay at 
the S.E. side of San Salvador, on the morning of the 12th, while lying- 
to for daylight; nor did Golnmbus, while remaining at the island, or 
when sailing from it, open the land so as to discover that what he had 
taken for its whole length was bnt a bend at one end of it, and that the 
main body of the island lay behind, stretching far to the N.W. From 
Gnanahani, Columbus saw so many other islands that he was at a loss 
w'hieh next to visit. The Indians signified that they were innumerable, 
and mentioned the names of above a hundred. He determined to go 
to the largest in sight, which appeared to be about five leagues distant; 
some of the others were nearer, and some farther off. The island thus 
selected, it is presumed, was the present island of Concepcion; and that 
the others were that singular belt of small islands, known as La Cadena 
(or the chain), stretching past the Mand of San Salvador in a S.E. and 
NM. direction: the nearest of the group being nearer than Concepcion, 
while the rest are more distant. 

Leaving San Salvador in the afternoon of the 14th for the island 
thus selected, the ships lay by during the night, and did not reach it 
until late in the following day, being retarded by adverse currents. 
Columbus gave this island the name of Santa Maria de la Conception: 
he does not mention either ite bearings from San Salvador, or the 
course which he steered in going to it. We know that in all this 
neighbourhood the current sets strongly and constantly to the W.bf.W.; 
and since Columbus had the current against him, he must have been 
sailing in an opposite direction, or the E.S.E. Besides, when near 
Concepcion. Columbns sees another island to the westward, the largest 
he had yet seen; hut he tells ns that he anchored off Concepcion, and 
did not stand for this larger island, hecaxise he could not have sailed to 
the west. Hence it is rendered certain that Columbus did not sail 
westward in going from San Salvador to Concepcion; for, from the 
. opposition of the wind, as there could be no other cause, he could not 
pail towards that quarter. Now, on reference to the chart, we find the 
island at present known as Concepcion situated E.S.E. from San Sal¬ 
vador, and at a corresponding distance of five leagues. 

Leaving Concepcion on the 16th October, Columbns steered for a 
very large island seen to the westward nine leagues off, and which 
extended itself twenty-eight leagues in a S.E. and N.W. direction. 
He was becalmed the whole day, and did not reach the island until the 
following morning, 17th October. He named it Eemandina. Abmoonbe 
made sail again, with a view to mn round it, and reach another island 
called Samoet; but the wind being at S.E. by S., the course he wished 
to steer, the natives signified that it would be easier to £..il roxind this 
Island by running to the N.W. with a fair wind. He therefore bore up 
to the N.W., and having run two leagues found a marvellous port, with 
a narrow entrance, or rather with two entrances, for there was an island 
which shut it in completely, forming a noble hasin within. Sailing out 

tlus barhoJii by the oppomte entrance at the N.W., he discovered that 
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^art of the island which runs east and west. The natiyes signified to 
hint that this island was smaller than Samoet, and that it would be 
better to return towards the latter. It had now become calm, but 
portly after there sprung up a breeze from W.IST.'W., which was ahead 
for the course they had been steering; so they bore up and stood to 
the E.S.E. in order to get an ofiBng; for the weather threatened a storm, 
which however dissipated itself in rain. The next day, being the 18th 
October, they anchored opposite the extremity of Femandina. 

The whole of this description answ-®^ most accurately to the island 
of Ex uma, which lies south from San Salvador, and S.W. by S. from 
Concepcion. Kie only inconsistency is, that Columbus states that Fer- 
nandipfl. bore nearly west from Concepcion, and was twenty-eight 
leagues in extent. This mistake mus*t have proceeded from his having 
taken the long chain of keys called La Cadena for part of the same 
Exuma; which continuous appearance they naturally assume when seen 
from Concepcion, for they run in the same S.E. and K.W. direction. 
Their bearings, when seen from the same point, are likewise westerly as 
well as south-westerly. As a proof that such was the case, it loiay be 
observed, that, after having approached these islands, instead of the 
extent of Fernandina being increased to his eye, he now remarks that it 
was twenty leagues long, whereas before it was estimated by him at twenty- 
eight ; he now discovers that instead of one island there were many, and 
alters his course southerly to reach the one that was most coi^icuons. 

The identity of the island here described with Exurna is irr^istibly 
forced upon the mind. The distance from Concepcion, the remarkable 
port with an island in front of it, and farther on its coast turning o$£ to 
the westward, are all so accurately delineated, that it would seem as 
though the chart had been drawn from the description of Columbus. 

On the 19th October, the ships left Femandina^ steering S.E. with 
the wind at north. Sailing three honrs on this course, they discovered 
Samoet to the east, and steered for it, arriving at its north point before 
noon. Here they found a little island surrounded by rocks, with 
another reef of rocks lying betw^n it and Samoet. To Samoet Colum¬ 
bus gave the name of Isabella, and to the point of it opposite the Uttie 
island, that of Cabo del Isleo; the cape at the S. W. point of Samoet 
Columbus cklled Cabo de Laguna, and off this last his ships were 
brought to anchor. The little island lay in the direction from Femaur 
dipft to Isabella, east and west. The coast from the small island i$y 
westerly twelve leagues to a cape, which Columbus called Fermosa fre®a 
its beauty; this he believed to be an island apart from Sampet-^r 
Isabella, with another one between them. Leaving Cabo Laguna, whereha 
remaiuM until the 20th October, Columbus steered to tile 2^A towards 
Cabo del Isleo, but meeting with shoals inside the iriand, he did 
not come to wichor until the day following. Hear 1h|s oxtr^njty Isa¬ 
bella they found a lake, from which the ships were st^pli^ with water. 

This island of Isabel^ or Samoet, agrees so accurately in its descrip¬ 
tion with Isla Larga^ which lies east of Exuma;, that it is only nece^aiy 
to read it with the chart unfolded to become convinced of the identity* 

Having resolved to viat the island which t^e natives called Cuba, 
and described as bearing W.S.W. from Isabellii, Columbus left Cabo 
^ Isleo at midnight, the commencement of 24th October^ 
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shaped Ms course accordingly to the W.S.’W'. The wind continued Hght* 
with rain, until noon, when it freshened up, and in the evening Capo 
Verde, the S.W. point of Femandina, bore N.W. distant seven leagues. 
As the night became tempestuous, he lay-to until morning, drifting 
according to the reckoning two leagues. 

On the morning of the 25th he made sail again to W.S.W., until 
nine o’clock, when he had run five leagues; he then steered west until 
three, when he had run eleven leagues, at which hour land was dis¬ 
covered, consisting of seven or eight keys lying north and south, and 
distant five leagues from the ships. Here he anchored the next day, 
south of these iSands, which he called Islas de Arena; they were low, 
and five or six leagues in extent. 

The distances run by Columbus, added to the departure taken from 
Femandina, and the distance from these islands of Arena at the time of 
discovering, give a sum of thirty leagues. This sum of thirty leagues 
is about t&ee less than the distance from the S.W. point of Femandina 
or Exuma, whence Columbus took Ms departure, to the group of 
Mucaxas, which lie east of Cayo Lobo on the grand bank of Bahama, 
and wMeh correspond to the description of Columbus. If it were neces¬ 
sary to account for the difference of three leagues in a reckoning, 
where so much is given on conjecture, it would readily occur to a sea¬ 
man, that an allowance of two leagues for drift, during a long night of 
blowy weather, is but a small one. The course from Exuma to the 
Mucaras is about S.W. by W. The course followed by Columbus differs 
a little from tMs, but as it was his intention, on setting sail from 
Isabella, to steer W.S.W., and since he afterwards altered it to west, we 
may conclude that he did so in consequence of having been run out of 
his course to the southward, while lying-to the night previous. 

Oct. 27.—At sunrise Columbus set sail from the isles Arenas or 
Mncaras, for an island called Cuba, steering S.S.W. At dark, having 
made seventeen leagues on that course, he saw the land, and hove his 
sMps to until morning. On the 28th he made sail again at S.S.W., 
and entered a beautifrl river with a fine harbour, which he named San 
Salvador. The journal in this part does not describe the localities with 
the minuteness with which eveiything has Mtherto been noted; the 
text also is in several places obscure. 

This port of San Salvador we take to he the one now known as Cara- 
velas Grandes, situated eight leagues west of Kuevitas del Principe. Its 
bearings and distance from the Mucaras coincide exactly with those run 
by Columbus; and its description agrees, as far as can be ascertained by 
charts, with the port wMch he visited. 

Oct. 29.—Leaving this port, Columhns stood to the west, and%aving 
sailed six leagues, he came to a point of the island running H.W., 
which we take to be the Punta Gorda; and, ten leagues farther, another 
streteMng easterly, which will be Punta Cnriana. One league farther 
he discovered a small river, and beyond tMs another very large one, to 
wMch he gave the name of Mo de Mares. TMs river emptied into a 
fine basin resembling a lake, and having a bold entrance: it had for 
landmarks two round mountains at the S.W., and to the W.H.W. a 
bold promontoiy, suitable for a fortification, which projected far into 
the sea. This we take to he the fine harbour and river situated west 
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«f Point Curiana; its distance corresponds with that run by Columbus 
from Caravelas Qrandes, which we have supposed identical with Port 
San Salvador. Leaving Eio de Mares the 80th of October, Columbus 
stood to the N.W. for fifteen league^ when he saw a cape, to which he 
gave the name of Cabo de Palmak This, we believe, is the one which 
forms the eastern entrance to Laguna de Moron. Beyond this cape 
was a river, distant, according to the native^ four days’ journey from 
the town of Cuba; Columbus determined, therefore, to make for it. 

Having lain-to all night, he reached the river on the 81st of October, 
but found that it was too diallow to admit his ships. This is supposed 
to be what is now known as Laguna de Moron. Beyond this was a cape 
surrounded by shoals, and another projected still farther out. Between 
these two capes was a bay capable of receiving small vessels. The 
identity here of the description with the coast near Laguna de Moron 
seems very clear. The cape east of Laguna de Moron coincides with 
Cape Pabnas, the Laguna de Moron with the shoal river described by 
Columbus; and in Sie western point of entrsince, with the idand of 
Cabrion opposite it, we recognize the two projecting capes he speaks of, 
with what appeared to be a bay between them. This all is a remark¬ 
able combination, difiScult to be found any where but in the same spot 
which Columbus visited and described. Further, the coast from the 
port of San Salvador had run west to Eio de Mares, a distance of 
seventeen leagues, and from Eio de Mares it had extended H.W. fifteen 
leagues to Cabo de Palmos; all of which agrees fully with what has 
been here supposed. The wind having shifted to north, which was con- 
traiy to the course they had been steering, the vessels bore np and. 
returned to Eio de Mares. 

On the 12th of Hoveraber the ships sailed out of Eio de Mares to go 
in quest of Babeque, an island believed to abound in gold, and to lie E. 
by S. from that port. Having sailed eight leagues with a Mr wind, 
they came to a river, in which may be recognized the one which lies 
just west of Punta Corda. Four leagues farther they saw another, 
which they called Eio del SoL It appeared very large, but they did 
not stop to examine it, as the wind was fair to advance. This we take 
to be the river now known as Sabana. Columbus was now retracing 
his steps, and had made twelve leagues from Eio de Mares, hut in 
going west from Port San Salvador to Eio de Mares, he had run seven¬ 
teen leagues. San Salvador, therefore, remains five leagues east of Eio 
del Sol; aikd, accordingly, on reference to the chart, we Md Caravelas 
Grandes situate a corresponding distance from Sabana. 

Having run ^ leagues from &o del Sol, which makes in ail eighteen 
leagu^ from Eio de Mares, Columbus came to a cape which he c^ed 
Ca£o*de Cuba, probably from supposing it to he the oxtremi^ of that 
Island. This corresponds precisely in distance from Punta Curuma 
with the lesser island of Guajava, situated near Cuha^ and between 
which and greater Ga£yava Columbus must have pas^d in r nnnmg 
in for Port San Salvador. Either he did not notice it, from his atten¬ 
tion bei]^ en^ossed by the magnificent island before him, mr, as is 
also posnble, his vessek may have been drifted through the paanga 
which is two leagues wide, while lying-to the idght previous to their 
•nival at Fbrt San Salvador. 
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On the 13th of Kovember, haTing hove-to all Bight, in the morning 
the ships passed a point two leagues in extent, and then entered into a 
gulf that made into the S.S.W., and which Columbus thought separated 
Cuba from Bohio. At the bottom of the gulf was a large basin between 
two mountains. He could not determine whether or not this was an 
arm of the sea ; for not finding shelter from the north wind, he put to 
sea again. Hence it wonld appear that Columbus must hare partly 
sailed round the smaller Guajava, which he took to be the extremity of 
Cuba, without being aware that a few hours’ sail would have taken him, 
by this channel, to Port San Salvador, his first discovery in Cuba, and 
so back to the same Eio del Sol which he had passed the day previous. 
Of the two mountains seen on both sides of this entrance, the principal 
one corresponds with the peak called Alto de Juan Baune, which lies 
seven leagues west of Punta de Matemiilos. The wind continuing 
north, he stood east fourteen leagues from Cape Cuba, which we have 
supposed the lesser island of Guajava. It is here rendered sure that 
the point of Little Guajava was believed by him to be the extremity of 
Cuba; for he speaks of the land mentioned as lying to leeward of the 
above-mentioned gulf as being the island of Bohio, and says that he 
discovered twenty leagues of it running E.S.E. and W.N.W. 

On the 14th November, having lain-to all night with a H.E. wind, 
he determined to seek a port, and if he found none, to return to those 
which he had left in the island of Cuba; for it will he remembered that 
all east of Little Guajava he supposed to be Bohio. He steered E. by S. 
therefore six leagues, and then stood in for the land. Here he saw 
many ports and islandsbut as it blew fresh, with a heavy sea, he 
dared not enter, hut ran the coast down H.W. by W. for a distance ol 
eighteen leagues, where he saw a clear entrance and a port, in which 
he stood S.S.W. and afterwards S.E., the navigation being all clear and 
open. Here Columbus beheld so many islands, that it was impossible 
to count them. They were veiy lofty, and covered with trees. Colum¬ 
bus called the neighbouring sea Mar de ISfuestra Senora, and to the 
harbour near the entrance to these islands, he gave the name of Puerto 
del Principe. This harbour he says he did not enter until the Sunday 
following, which was four days after. This part of the text of Colum¬ 
bus’s journal is confused, and there are also anticipations, as if it had 
been written subsequently, or mixed together in copying. It appears 
evident, that while lying-to the night previous, with the wind at H.E., 
the ships had drifted to the N.W., and been carried by the powerful 
ciirreut of the Bahama channel far in the same direction. Whey they 
bore up, therefore, to return to the ports which they had left in the 
island of Cuba, they fell in to leeward of them, and now first discftvered 
the numerous group of islands of which Cayo Romano is the principal. 
The current of this channel is of itself sufficient to have carried the 
vessels to the westward a distance of twenty leagues, which is what they 
had run easterly since leaving Cape Cuba, or Guajava, for it had acted 
upon them during a period of thirty hours. There can he no doubt as 
to the identity of these keys with those about Cayo Romano ; for they 
are the only ones in the neighbourhood of Cuba that are not of a low 
and swampy nature, hut large and lofty. They inclose ^ free, open 
Bavigation, and abundance cJ fine harbours, in late years the resort ol 
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pirates, who found security and concealment for thehiselvea and their 
prizes in the recesses of these lofty keys. From the description of 
Columbus, the vessels must have entered between the Mands of Baril 
and Pacedon, and sailing along Qayo Komano on a S.E. course, have 
reached in another day their old cruising ground in the neighbourhood 
pf Lesser Guajava. Kot only Columbus does not tell us here of his 
having changed his anchorage amongst these keys, but his journal does 
not even mention his having anchored at all, until the return from the 
ineffectual search after Babeque. It is clear, from what has been said, 
that it was not in Port Principe that the vessels anchored on this occa¬ 
sion ; but it could not have been very distant, since Columbus went 
from the ships in his boats on the ISrii November, to place a cross at 
its entrance. He had probably seen the entrance from without, when 
sailii^ east from Guajava on the 18th of November. The identity of 
this port with the one now known as Neuvitas el Principe, seems 
certain, from the description of its entrance. Columbus, it appeaist, 
did not visit its interior. 

On the 19th November, the ships sailed again in qnest of Babeque. 
At sunset Port Principe bore S.S.W. distant seven leagues, and haring 
sailed all night at N.E. by N. and until ten o’clock of the next day 
(20th November), they had run a distance of fifteen leagues on that 
course. The wind blowing from E.S.E., which was the direction in 
which Babeque was supposed to lie, and -^e weather being foul, Colum¬ 
bus determined to return to Port Principe, which was then distant 
twenty-five leagues. He did not wish to go to Isabella, distant only 
twelve leagues, lest the Indians whom he had brought from San 
Salvador, which lay eight leagues from Isabella^ diould -make their 
escape. Q?hu^ in sailing N,E. by N. from near Port Principe, Columbus 
had approached within a short distance of Isabella. That island was 
then, according to his calculaticms, ihirty-seven leagues from Port 
Principe; and San Salvador was forty-five leagues from the same point. 
The first differs but eight leagues from the truth, the latter nine; or 
from the actual distance of Nuevitas el Principe ^m Isla Laiga and 
San Salvador. Again, let us now call to mind the course made by 
Columbus in going finm Isabella to Cuba; it was first W.S.W., then' 
west, and afterwards S.S.W. Having consideration for the different 
distances run on earix, these yield a medium course not materially dif¬ 
ferent from S.W. ^ling then S.W. from Isabella, Columbus had 
reached Port San Salvador, on the coast of Cuba. Making afterwards a 
eourse of N.E. by N. from off Port Principe, he was going in the 
direction of Isabella. Hence we deduce that Port San Salvor, on 
the eoast of Cuba, lay west of Port Principe, and the whole combination 
is thus bofind together and established. The two islands seen by 
Columbus at ten o'clock of the same 20th November, must have beer 
some of the keys which lie west of the Jumentos. Bunning back 
towards Port Principe, Columbus made it at dark, but found fiiat he 
’ Jmd been carried to the westward by the currents. This funddies a 
wrfficient proof of the strength of the current in the Bahama channel: 
ftu: it will be remembered that he ran over to Cuba with a fair wmd, 
contending for four dayiv until the 24th November, with light 
filgainst the'force of these currents, he arrived at length oppoaitt 
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the level island whence he had set ont the week before when going t« 
Baheqne. 

We are thus accidentally informed that the point from which Colnm- 
hus started in search of Baheqne was the same island of Guajava the 
le^er, which lies west of Kueyitas el Principe. Pnrther: at first he 
dared not enter into the opening between the two mountains, for it 
seemed as though the sea broke upon them; but having sent the boat 
ahead, the vessels followed in at S.W. and then W. into a fine harbour. 
The level island lay north of it, and with another island formed a 
secure basin capable of sheltering all the navy of Spain. This level 
island resolves itself then into our late Cape Cuba, which we have sup¬ 
posed to be Little Guajava, and the entrance east of it becomes identical 
with the gulf above-mentioned which lay between two mountams, one 
of which we have supposed the Alto de Juan Daune, and which gulf 
appeared to divide Cuba from Bohio. Our course now becomes a plain 
one. On the 26th of November, Columbus sailed from Santa Catalina 
(the name given by him to the port last described) at sunrise, and 
stood for the cape at the S.E., which he called Cabo de Pico. In this 
it is easy to recognise the high peak already spoken of as the Alto de 
Juan Daune. Arrived off this he saw another cape, distant fifteen 
leagues, and stiE farther another five leagues beyond it, which he 
caEed Cabo de Campana. The first must be that now known as Point 
Padre, the second Point Mulas: their distances from Alto de Juan 
Daune are underrated; but it requires no Ettle experience to estimate 
correctly the distances of the bold headlands of Cuba, as seen through 
the pure atmosphere that surrounds the island. 

Having passed Point Mnlas in the night, on the 27th Columbus 
looked into the deep bay that Ees S.E. of it, and seeing the bold pro¬ 
jecting headland that makes out between Port Nipe and Port Banes, 
with those deep bays on eacb side of it, he supposed .it to he an arm of 
the sea dividing one land from another, with an island between them. 

Having landed at Taco for a short time, Columbus arrived in the 
evening of the 27th at Baracoa, to which he gave the name of Puerto 
Santo. Prom Cabo del Pico to Puerto Santo, a distance of sixty 
leagues, he had passed no fewer than nine good ports and five rivers to 
Cape Campana, and thence to Puerto Santo eight more rivers, each 
with a good port; aU of which may he found on the chart between Alto 
de Juan Daune and Baracoa. By keeping near the coast he had been 
assisted to the S.E. by tbe eddy current of the Bahama channel. Sail¬ 
ing from Puerto Santo or Baracoa on the 4th of December, he reached 
the extremi^ of Cuba the foEowing day, and striking off upon a wind 
to the S.E. in search of Babeque, which lay to the N.E.^ he came in 
sight of Bohio, to which he gave the name of Hispaniola. 

On taking leave of Cuba, Columbus tells us that he had coasted it a 
dktance of 120 leagues. Allowing twenty leagues of fbia distance for 
his having foEowed the undulations of the coast, tibe remaining 100 
measured from Point Maysi Ml exactly upon Cabrion Key, which we 
have supposed the western boundary of his disco series. 

The astronomical observations of Columbus form no objection to 
what has been here advanced; for he tells us that the instrument which 
he made use of to measure the meridian altitudes of the heavenly 
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bodies was ont of order and not to be depended upon. He places bis 
first discovery, Guanahani, in the latitude of Ferro, which is ^ut 
27® SO' north. San Salvador we find in 24® 30' and Turk’s Island in 
21® 80': both are very wide of the truth, but it is certainly easier to 
conceive an error of three than one of six degrees. 

^ Laying aside geographical demonstration, let us now examine how 
historical records agree with the opinion here supported, that the island 
of San Salvador was the first point where Columbus came in contact 
with the New World. Herrera, who is considered the most faithful 
and aiithentic of Spanish historians, wrote his History of the Indies 
towards the year 1600. In describing the voyage of Juan Ponce de 
Leon, made to Florida in 1612, he i]^es tiie following remarks :* 

Leaving Aguada in Porto Rico, they steered to the N.W, by N., and 
in five days arrived at an island called El Yiejo, in latitude 22® 30' 
north. The next day they arrived at a small island of the Lucayos, 
called Oaycos. On the eighth day they anchored at another island 
called Taguna in 24®, on the eighth day out from Porto Rico. Thence 
they pass^ to the island of Manuega, in 24® 30', and on the eleventh 
day they reached Guanahani, which is in 25® 40' north. This island of 
Guanahani was the first discovered by Columbus on his first voyage, 
and which he called San Salvador.” This is the substance of ^e 
remarks of Herrera, and is entirely conclusive as to the location of San 
Salvador. The latitudes, it is true, are idl placed higher than we now 
know them to be; that of San Salvador being such as to correspond 
with no other land than that now known as the Berry Islands, which 
are seventy leagues distant from the nearest coast of Cuba: whereas 
Columbus tells us that San Salvador was only foriy-five leagues firom 
Port Principe. But in those infant days of navigation, the instruments 
for measuring the altitudes of the heavenly b^es, and the tables of 
declinations for deducing the latitude, must have been so imperfect as 
to place the most scientific navigator of the time below the most me¬ 
chanical one of the present. 

The second idand arrived at by Ponce de Leon, in his north-western 
course, was one of the Caycos; the first one, then, called El Yiejo, 
must have been Turk’s Island, which lies S.E. of the Caycos. The third 
island they came to was probably Mariguana; the fourth. Crooked 
Island; and the fifth, Isla Laiga. Lastly, they came to Guanahani, the 
San Salvador of Columbus. H this be suppo^ identical with Tick’s 
Island, where do we find the succession of Islands touched at by Ponce 
de Leon on his way &om Porto Rico to San Salvador 1 + No stress has 
been laid, in these remarks, on the identity of name which has been 
preserved ^ San Sdvador, Concepcion, and Port Principe, with those 
given by Columbus, though traditional usage is of vast weight in such 
matters. Geographical proof, of a conclusive kind it is thought, has 
been advanced, to enable the world to remain in its old hereditary 
belief that the present Mand of San Salvador is the spot where Colum- 

* Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. L lib. ix. cap. 10. 

V t In the first chapter of Herrera’s description of the Indies, appended to his History, is 
anofiter scale of the Bahama Islands, which corroborates the above. It begins at the 
tjctopo^ end, at iheNsW., andnms down to the S.E. It is thought unnecessary to cite it 
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OHS first set foot npon the New World. Established opinions of the 
kind should not he lightly molested. It is a good old mle, that ought 
to be kept in mind in curious research as well as territorial dealings, 
“ Do not disturb the ancient landmarks.” 

Note to the Bevised Edition of 1848.—^The Baron, de Humboldt, in Ms “Examen 
critique de FHistoire de la G€ograp_Me dti Nouveau Continent,” published in 1837, speaks 
repeatedly in high terms of the ability displayed in the above examination of the route of 
Columbus, and argues at great length and quite conclusively in support of the opinion 
contained in it. kbove all, he produces a document hitherto unknown, arid the great 
importance of which had been discovered by M. Vaicknaer and himself in 1832. This is 
a map made in 1500 by that able mariner Juan de ia Cosa, who accompanied Columbus in 
his second voyage, and sailed with other of the discoveiers. In this map, of which the 
Baron de Humwldt gives an engraving, the islands as laid down agree completely with 
the bearings and distances given in the journal of Columbus, and establishes the identity 
of San Salvador, or Cat Island, and G-uanahani. 

“I feel happy," says M. de Humboldt, “ to be enabled to destroy the incertitudes 
(which rested on this subject) by a document as ancient as it is unknown; a document 
wMch confirms irrevocably the arguments wMch Mr. Washington Irving has given in Ms 
work against the hypotheses of the Turk’s Island.” 

In the present revised edition the author feels at liberty to give the merit of the very 
masterly paper on the route of Columbus, where it is justly due. It was furnished him 
at Madrid by the late Commander Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, of the United States navy, 
whose modesty shrunk from affixing his name to an article so calculated to do him credit, 
and which has since challenged the high eulogiums of men of nautical science. 

No. XTIII. —^PbincipiiEs tjpok which the Sums mentioned in 

THIS WoKH HATE BEEN REDUCED INTO MoDEKN CUERENCY. 

In the reign, of Ferdinand and Isabella the mark of silver, which 
was equal to 8 onnces or to 50 castillanos, was divided into 65 peals, 
and each real into 34 maravedis; so that there were 2210 maravedis in 
the mark of ^ver. Among other silver coins there was the real of 8, 
which consisting of 8 reals, was, within a small fraction, the eighth part 
of a mark of silver, or one ounce. Of the gold coins then in circulation, 
the castillano or doUa de la vanda, was worth 490 maravedis, and the 
ducado 383 maravedis. 

If the value of the maravedi had remained unchanged in Spain down 
.to the present day, it would be easy to reduce a sum of the time of Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella into a correspondent sum of current money ; but 
by the successive depreciations of the coin of Vellon, or mixed metals, 
issued since that period, the real and maravedi of Vellon, which had 
replaced the ancient currency, were reduced towards the year 1700, tc 
about a third of the old real and maravedi, now known as the real and 
maravedi of silver. As, however, the ancient piece of 8 reals was equa 
approximately to the ounce of silver, and the duro, or dollar of th« 
present day, is likewise equal to an ounce, they may be considerec 
identical. Indeed, in Spanish America, the dollar, instend of bein^ 
divided into 20 reals, as in Spain, is divided into only 8 parts calle( 
reals, which evidently represent the real of the time of Ferdinand an( 
Isabella, as the dollar does the real of 8. But the ounce of silver wa 
anciently worth 276} maravedis; the dollar, therefore,is likewise equa 
to 276J maravedis. By converting then the sums mentioned in thi 
work into maravedis, they have been afterwards reduced into dollanj b; 
dividing by 276}. 

There is still, however, another calculation to be ip^ide, before we ca] 
ijiive at the actual value of any sum of gold and silver mentioned i 
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former times. It is necessary to notice the yaiiatimi -which has taken 
place in the value of the metals themselves. In Europe, previous to 
the discovery of the New World, an ounce of gold commanded an amount 
of food or labour which would cost three ounces at the present day; 
hence a i ounce of gold was then estimated at three times its present 
-value. At the same time an ounce of silver commanded an amount 
which at present costs 4 ounces of silver. It appears from this, that 
the value of gold and sUver varied with respect to each other, as wed as 
with respect to all other commodities. This is owing to there having 
been much more silver brought from the New World, -with respect to 
the quantity previouidy in circulalion, than there has been of gold. 
In the 15th century one ounce of gold -was equal to about 12 of silver ; 
and now, in frie year 1827, it is exchanged against 16. 

Hence giving an idea of the relative value of -the sums mentioned in 
this work, it hS& been found necessary to multiply them by three when 
in gold, and by four when expressed in silver.* 

It is expedient to add that the dollar is reckoned in this work at 100 
cents of the tTnited States of North America, and four shillings and 
sixpence of England. 

No. XIX—^PSESTEB JOHW. 

Said to be derived from the Persian Prestegani or Persstigani, 
which agnifies apostolique; or Preschtah-Geltamf angel of the world. 
It is the name of a potent Christian monarch of shadowy renown, whose 
dominions were placed by writers of the middle ages sometimes in the 
remote parts of Asia and sometimes in Africa, and of whom such con^ 
tradictory accounts were given by the travellers of those days lhat the 
very existence ei&er of him or his iangdom came to be considered 
doubtfal. It now appears to be admitted, tiiat there reidly was such a 
potentate in a remote part of Asia. He was of the Nestorian Christians, 
a sect spread throughout Asia, smd taking its name and origin from 
Nestorius, a Christian patriarch of Constantinople. 

The first vague reports of a Christian potentate in the interior of 
Asia, or, as it was then <»Jled. IndH vere hrou^t to Europe by the 
Crusaders, who it is supposed gathered them from the Syrian merchants 
W^o traded to the very confines of China. 

In subsequent ages, when the Portuguese in their travels and voyi^es 
discovered a Clwristian king among the Abyssinians, called Baleel-Gxan, 
they confounded Mm -with the potentate already spoken of. Nor was 
^ blunder extraordinary, since the original Prester John was said to 
iWign over a remote part of India; and the ancients included in that 
nijne BtMopia and all tiie regions of Africa and Aria bordering on the 
arm on the commercial route from Egypt to India. 

Of the Prester John of India we have reports fiimished by Wifriam 
-Ss^brook, commonly called Bubruquis, a Franciscan friar sent by 
IX,, about the middle of the thirteenth century, to convert the 
/Said According to him, Prester John was originally a Nesto- 

priesf^ who on the death of the sovereign made himself SSng of the 
Sayman^ ah Nestorian Christians. Carpini, a Franciscaa friar, sent 
* See Cabiilleio Pesos f Medidas, B. Say, Economie PoUtifae. 
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Dy Pope Innoceut in 1245 to convert the Mongols of Persia, says, that 
Ocoday, one of the sons of Ghengis Khan of Tartary, marched Trith an 
army against the Christians of Grand India. The king of that country, 
who was called Prester John, came to their succour. Having had 
figures of men made of bronze, he had them fastened on the saddles of 
horses, and put fire within, with a man behind with a bellows. When 
they came to battle, these horses were put in the advance, and the men 
who were seated behind the figures, threw something into the fire, and 
blowing with their bellows, made such a smoke that the Tartars were 
quite covered with it. They then fell on them, dispatched many with 
their arrows, and put the rest to flight. 

Marco Polo (1271) places Prester John near the great wall of China, 
to the north of Chan-si, in Teudich, a populous region Ml of cities and 
castles. 

Mandeville (1332) makes Prester sovereign of Upper India (Asia) 
with four thousand islands tributary to him. 

When John II., of Portugal, was pushing his discoveries along the 
African coast, he was informed that 350 leagues to the east of the king¬ 
dom of Benin in the profound depths of Africa, there was a puissant 
monarch called Ogave, who had spiritual and temporal jurisdiction 
over all the surrounding kings. 

An African prince assured him, also, that to the east of Timbuctoo 
there was a sovereign who professed a religion similar to that of the 
Christians, and was king of a Mosaic people. 

King John now supposed he had found traces of the real Prester 
John, with whom he was eager to form an alliance reli^ous as well as 
commercial. In 1487 he sent envoys by land in quest of him. One 
was a gentleman of his household, Pedro de Covilham; the other, 
Alphonso de Paiva. They went by Naples to Ehodes, thence to Cairo, 
thence to Aden on the Arabian Gulf above the mouth of the Eed Sea. 

Here they separated with an agreement to rendezvous at Cairo. 
Alphonso de Paiva sailed direct for Ethiopia; Pedro de Covilham for 
the Indies. The latter passed to Calicut and Goa, where he embarked 
for Sofala on the eastern coast of Africa, thence returned to Aden, and 
made his way back to Cairo. Here he learned that his coadjutor, 
Alphonso de Paiva, had died in that city. He found two Portuguese 
Jews waiting for him with fresh orders from King John not to give up 
his researches after Prester John rmtil he found him. One of the Jews 
he sent back with a journal and verbal accounts of his travels. With 
the other he set off again for Aden; thence to Ormus, at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Persia, where aE the rich merchandise of the East was 
brought to be transported thence by Syria and Egypt into Europe. 

Having taken note of everything here, he embarked on tbe Eed Sea, 
and arrived at the court of an Abyssinian prince named Escander, (the 
Arabic version of Alexander,) whom he considered the real Prester 
John. The prince received him graciously, and manifested a disposition 
to favour the object of Ms embassy, but died suddenly, and his successor 
Naut refused to let Covilham depart, but kept Mm for many years 
about Ms person, as Ms prime councillor, lavishing on Mm wealth and 
honours. After all, this was not the real Prester John; who, as has 
been observed, was an Asiatic potentate. 
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No, XX.—Masco Polo * 

The travels of Marco Polo, or Paolo, famish a key to many parts of 
tne voyages and specolations of Columbus, which, without it would 
ftardiy be comprehensible. 

M^o Polo was a native of Yenice, who, in the thirteenth centmy, 
made a journey into the remote, and, at t^t time, unknown regions of 
the East, and filled aU Christendom with curiosity by his account of the 
countries he had visited. He was preceded in ids travels by his father 
Nicholas and his uncle Maffeo Polo. These two brothers were of an 
illustrious family in Yenice, and embarked about tbe year 1255, on a 
commercial voyage to the East. Having traversed the Mediterranean 
and through the Bosphorus, they stopped for a short, time at Constan¬ 
tinople, Wiiich city had recently been wrested from tbe Greeks by the 
joint arms of Prance and Yenice. Here they disposed of their Italian 
merchandise, and, having purchased a stock of jewellery, departed on 
an adventurous expedition to trade with the western Tartars, who, 
having overrun many parts of Asia and Europe, were settling and 
forming cities in the vicioify of the Wolga. After traversing the 
Euxine to Soldaia, (at present Sudak,) a port in the Crimea, they con¬ 
tinued on, by land and water, until they reached the military court, or 
rather camp of a Tartar prince, named Barkah, a descendant of Ghen^ 
iuto whose bands they confided all their merchandise, ^e 
barbaric chieftain, while he was dazzled by their precious commodities 
was flattered by tbe entire confidence in his justice manifested by these 
strangers. He repaid them with princely munificence, and loaded ftiem 
with favours during a year that they remained at his court A war 
breaking out between their patron and bis cousin Hulagu, chief of the 
eastern Tartars, and Barkah being defeated, tibie Polos were embarrassed 
how to extricate themselves from the country and return home in safety. 
The rqad to Constantinople being cut off by the enemy, they took a cir¬ 
cuitous route, round the head of the Caspian Sea, and through the 
deserts of Transoxiana^ imtU they arrived in the city of Bokhara, where 
they rerided for three years. 

While here there arrived a Tartar nobleman who was on an embassy 
from the victorious Hulagu to his brother the Grand Khan. The am¬ 
bassador became acquainted with the Yenetians, and finding them to be 
versed in the Tartar tongue and possessed of curious and valuable know¬ 
ledge, he prev^ed upon them to accompany him to the court of the 
emperor, rituated as they supposed^ at the very extremity of the East. 

After a march of several month^ being delayed by snow-storms and 
inundaiaon% they arrived at the court of Cublai, otherwise called the 
GreakKhfy^L, which signifies King of Kings, being the sovereign potentate 
of Ihe Tartars. This magnificent prince received them with great dis¬ 
tinction ; he made inquiries about the countries and princes of the West, 
thdir civil and militaiy govemmeni^ and the manners and customs 

* In preparing the first edition of this work for tbe press the author had not the 
:^efit m translation of Marco ?olo, published a few years since, with. 

commentaxies, William Marsden, F.AS. He availed himself, principally, 
of an Italian versicm in the Ymietian edition of fiamnsio (1606), the trench translation by 
Ba»a<HL and an old and very incorrect Spanish translation. Havbig since procnred the 
he has made considerable alterations in these notices of Maroo 
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tiiQ Latin nation. Aboye all, lie was carious on the subject of the 
Christian religion. He was so much struck by their replies, that, after 
holding a council with the chief persons of his^gdom, he entreated tue 
two brothers to go on his part as ambassadors to the pope, to entreat 
him to send a hundred learned men well instructed in the Christian 
faith, to impart a knowledge of it to the sages of his empire. He also 
entreated them to bring him a little oil from the lamp of our Saviour, in 
Jerusalem, which he concluded must have marvellous virtues. It has 
been supposed, and with great reason, that under this covert of religion, 
the shrewd Tartar sovereign veiled motives of a political nature. The 
influence of the pope in promoting the crusades had caused his power to 
be known and respected throughout the East; it was of some moment, 
therefore, to concfliate his good will. Cublai Khan had no bigotry nor 
devotion to any particular faith, and probably hoped, by adopting 
Christianity to make it a common cause between himself and the war¬ 
like princes of Christendom, against his and their inveterate enemies, 
the soldan of Egypt and the Saracens. 

Having written letters to the pope in the Tartar language, he de¬ 
livered them to the Polos, and appointed one of the piineipal noblemen 
of his court to accompany them in their mission. On their taking leave 
he fomi^ed them with a tablet of gold on which was engraved the royal 
arms; this was to serve as a passport, at sight of which the governors of 
the various provinces were to entertain them, to furnish them with 
escorts through dangerous places, and render them all other necessary 
services at the expense of the Great Khan. 

They had scarce proceeded twenty miles, when the nobleman who 
accompanied them fell ill, and they were obliged to leave him, and con¬ 
tinue on their route. Their golden passport procured them every atten¬ 
tion and facility throughout the dominions of the Great Khan. They 
arrived safely at Acre, in April, 1269. Here they received news of the 
recent death of pope Clement IV., at which they were much grieved, 
fearing it would cause delay in their mission. There was at that time 
in Acre a legate of the holy chair, Tebaldo di Yesconti, of Placentia, to 
whom they gave an account of their embassy. He heard them with 
great attention and interest, and advised them to await the election of a 
new pope, which must soon take place, before they proceeded to Home 
on their mission. They determined in the interim to make a visit to 
their families, and accordingly departed for Hegropont, and thence to 
Venice, where great changes had taken place in their domestic concerns, 
during their long absence. The wife of Kieholas, whom he had left 
pregnant, had died, in giving birth to a son, who had been named Mareo 

As the contested election for the new pontiff remained pending for 
two years, they were uneasy, lest the emperor of Tartary sbDuld+ grow 
impatient at so long a postponement of the conversion of himself and 
his people; they determined, therefore, not to await the election of a 
pope, hut to proceed to Acre, and get such dispatches and such ghostly 
ministry for the Grand Khan, as the legate could furnish. On the 
second journey, Nicholas Polo took with him Ms son Marco, who after¬ 
wards wrote an account of these travels. 

They were again received with great favour by the legate Teb^Cttv 
who, anxious for the success of their mission, furnished ihem with letters 
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to tiie Grand Khan, in which the doctrines of iJie OhristiiUi faith were 
fully expounded. With these, and with a supply of the holy oil from 
the sepulchre, they once more set out in ^ptemher, 1271, for the 
remote parts of Tartary. They had not long departed, when missiA es 
arrived from Rome, informing the legate of his own election to the holy 
chair. He took the name of Gregoiy X., and decreed that in future, on 
the death of a pope, the cardinals ^ould be shut up in conclave until 
they elected a successor ; a wise relation, which ha« shitee continued, 
enforcing a prompt decision, and preventing intrigue. 

Immediately on receiving intelligence of his election, he dispatched a 
courier to the king of Armenia, requesting that the two Yenetians might 
be sent back to him, if they had not departed. They joyfully returned, 
and were furnished with new letters to the Khan. Two eloquent friars, 
also, Nicholas Vincenti and Gilbert de Tripoli, were sent with them, 
with powers to ordain priests and bishops and to grant absolution. 
They had presents of ciystal vases, and other costly articles, to deliver to 
the Grand Khan ; and riius well provided, they once more set forth on 
thsir journey.* 

Arriving in Armenia^ they ran great risk of-Iheir lives from the war 
which was raging, the soldan of Babyibn having invaded the country. 
They took refuge for some time with the superior of a monastery. Here 
the two reverend fathers, losing all courage to prosecute so perilous an 
entei^rise, determined to remain, and the Yenetians continued their 
journey. They were a long time on the way, and- exposed to great 
hardships and sufferings from floods and snow storms, it being the 
winter season. At length they reached a town in the dominions of the 
Khan. That potentate sent officers to meet them at forty days’ distance 
from the court, and to provide quarters for them during their journey. + 
He received them with gretit kindness, was highly gratified with the 
result of their mission and with the letters of the pope, and having 
received from them some oil from the lamp of the holy sepulchre, he 
had it locked up, and guarded it as a precious treasure. 

The ^ree Yenetians, father, brother and son, were treated with such 
distinction by the Khan, that the courtiers were filled with jealousy. 
Mam) soon, however, made himself populai*, and was particularly es* 
teemed by the emperor. He acquir^ the four principal languages of 
the coimfry, and was of such remarkable capacity, that, notwithstanding 
his you^ the Khan employed him in missions and services of impor- 
tai^, in various parts of his dominions, some to the distance of even 
^ months’ journey. On these expeditions he was; industrious in gather¬ 
ing all kinds of information respecting that vast empire ; and from 
n<^es and minutes made for the satisfaction of the Grand KTinri he after¬ 
wards composed the history of his travels. 

^ After about seventeen years’ residence in the Tartar court the Yeue- 
tians felt a longing to return to their native country. Their patron waa 
advanced in and could not survive much longer, and after his death, 
^eir return might be difficult, if not impossible. They applied to the 

♦ Bamnsio, tom. iit. 

+ Bersrerou, by blunder in the translation from the original Ijntin, has stated that tltf 
sent 40,000 oieu to escort them. Tins has dravui the ire of the critics upon Mares 
who have ritud it as one of hu mt^troais eic^gcrutions. 
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61 rand Khan for permission to depart, but for a time met with a rcftesid, 
accompanied by Mendly npbraidings. At len^h a singular train of 
events operated m their favour; an embassy arrived from a Mogul 
Tartar prince, who ruled in Persia, and who was grand nephew to the 
emperor. The object was to entreat, as a spouse, a princess of the 
imperial lineage. A granddaughter of Cublai Kham seventeen years of 
age, and of great beauty and aceomplIshmentB, was granted to the 
prayer of th^nince, and departed for Perria with the ambassadors, and 
with a splendid retinue, but after travelling for some months, was 
obliged to return on account of the distracted state of the country. 

The ambassadors despaired of conveying the beantiful bride to the 
arms of her expecting brid^room, when Marco Polo returned from a 
voyage to certain of the Indian islands. His representations of the 
safety of a voyage in those seas, and his private instigations, induced 
the ambassadors to urge the Grand Khan for permission to convey the 
princess by sea to the gulf of Persia, and that the Christians might ac¬ 
company ^em, as being best experienced in maritime affairs. Cublai 
Khan consented with great reluctance, and a splendid fleet was fitted 
out and victualled for two years, consisting of fourteen ships of four 
mast^ some of which had crews of two hundred and fifty men. 

On parting with the Yenetlans the munificent Khan gave them rich 
presents of jewels, and made them promise to return to him after they 
had visited their families. He authorized them to act as his ambassa¬ 
dors to the principal courts of Europe, and, as on a former occasion, 
furnished them with tablets of gold, to serve, not merely as pa^porte, 
but as orders upon all commanderp in Ms territories for aocommodarion? 
and supplies. 

They set sail therefore in the fleet with the oriental princess and her 
attendants, and the Persian ambassadors. The ships swept along the 
coast of Cochin China, stopped for three months at a port of the island 
of Sumatra near the Western entrance of the straits of Malacca, waiting 
for the change of the monsoon to pass the Bay of Bengal. Traversing 
this vast expanse, they touched at the island of Ceylon, and then crossed 
the strait to the southern part of the great peninsula of India. Thence 
sailing up the Pirate coast, as it is called, the fleet entered the Persian 
gulf and arrived at the famous port of Ormuz, where it is presumed the 
voyage terminated, after eighteen months spent in traversing the In¬ 
dian seas. 

Unfortunately for the royal bride who was the object of this splendid 
naval expedition, her bridegi-oom, the Mogul king, had died some time 
before her arrival, leaving a son named Ghazan, during whose minority 
the government was administered by his uncle Kai- K hatu. According 
to the directions of the regent, the princess was delivered to tile youth¬ 
ful prince, son of her intended spouse. He was at that time at the head 
of an army on the borders of Persia. He was of a diminutive statme 
but of a great soul, and, on afterwards ascending the throne, acquired 
renown for Ms talents and virtues. What became of the Eastern bride, 
who had travelled so far in quest of a husband, is not known ; but every 
thing favourable is to be inferred from the character of Ghazan. 

'Bie Polos remained some time in the court of the regent, and then 
with fresh tablets of gold, given by that prince^ to eariy them 
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safety laid honeur ihrongb bis dominions. As they bad to traverM 
many cwmiries where the traveller 5s exposed to extreme peril, they ap¬ 
pear^ on their journeys as Tartars of low condition, bavii^ converted 
'^1 their weahb into precious stones and sewn them up in the folds and 
linings of their coarse garments. They had a long, difficult, and peiilona 
journey to Trebizond, whence they proceeded to Constantinople, thence 
to Negropont, and finally, 'to Venice, where they arrived in 1295, in good 
healtl^ and literally laden with riches. Havi^ heard during their 
Journey of ^be death of their old benefiiCtorCublai Khan, they consddered 
their diplomatic functions at an end, and also that tiiey were absolved 
■from their promise to retnm to his dominions. 

Kamusio, in his preface to the narrative of 'Harco Polo, givesa vanerty 
■of partictilirs <»BoeriiiDg their arrival, which he compares to thajt of 
Ulysses. When they arrived at Venice, they were known by nobody. 
-So many years had elapsed since their departure .without any tidings of 
them, fhat th^ were eitherfoTgotten or considered dead. Besides, tiieir 
forei^ gaih, tire hffiuence df southern suns, and the similitude which 
men acquire to those among whom they reside for any length of time, 
had given them the look of Tartars rather than Italians. 

Tffiey repaired to their own house, which was a noble palace, situated 
in the street of St. Giovane Chrisostomo, and was afterwards known by 
the name of la Corte de la Milione. They found several of their rcSa- 
tives still inhabiting it ; but they were slow in recollecting "ie travellers, 
not kno'vnng df=their wedlth, and probably considering them, from their 
coarse and for^gn attire, poor adventurers returned to a charge qpOn 
their families. The Polo% however, took an effectual mode of quicken¬ 
ing the memories of their Mends, and insuring themselves a loving re¬ 
ception. Th^ hmted them all to agrand banquet. When their guests 
arrived, they received them richly dressed in garments of crimson satin 
^ ’ftshirm. When water had been served for the washing of 

itands tosd'tiie compaa:^ were summoned to table, the travellers, who 
had 'retired, appear^ 'again ^in still richer robes of crimson dama^ 
'The fireA'ffiresses w^ cut up and distributed among tire servmits, hem^ 
‘ctf su^ Sength tiiat they swept tire gromrd, winch, says Kamusio, was the 
<mode in those days with dresses worn within doors. After the first 
•course, they agmn Tetired and came in dressed in crimson velvet; 
damask dresses being likewise given to the domestics, and the same 
dojre at the end of tiie feast with their velvet robes, when they ap- 
^pe*a*ed in Venetian dress Of the day. The guests were lost in aslo- 

nMime^ and could not eomprebendit^ meaning df this'masqirerade. 
&ving dismissed <aU dttendairis, 3Careo Polo brought forth 'tife 
nearse Tartaa: dresses in uffiich tiiey ^had arrived. Slashing ]^em ‘in 
several ^j^iaeeswitihn ripjpingopen theseamsand tiffing, tireie 

^tumbled fortii rulnes, sap^rires,^emera]<d^ diamond and oiher predict 
%t(»aes, mrtil ^ wh<^ Mle glittered edih inestimable wealthy a^nirefi 
'feem'the munifieenee df*the’Grand Khan, and eonveyed in thfe portahid 
torm through the perite^their*long journey. » 

^Kre company, ohrerves^Kamutio, were out of‘their wits vrith amaze¬ 
ment, and now olcaaHy pe!r©ea??ed what they 'had -at ffirst doubted, *that 
^ese in very’truth were ihose henoured and ’vatiamt gentfemen,^!^ 
mtia^4aad,^«*)rdiiigly,^paid thesD-greatpeapeetend^verertee. -- 
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The account of this curious feast is giyeu hy Eamusio; on traditional 
.authority, having heard it many times related by the iliustrious Gasparo 
Malipiero, a very ancient gentleman, and a senator of unquestionable 
veracity, who had it from his father, who had it from hfs grandfather, 
and so on up to the fountain-head. 

When the fame of this banquet and of the wealth of the travellers 
came to be divulged throughout Tenice, all the city, noble and simple, 
crowded to do honour to the extraordinaiy merit of the Polos. Maffeo, 
who was the eldest, was admitted to the dignity of the magistracy. Ihe 
youth of the city came every day to visit aud converse with Marco Polo, 
who was extremely amiable and communicative. They were insatiable 
in their inquiries about Cathay and the Grand Khan, which he answered 
'With great courtesy, giving details with which they were vastly delighted, 
and, as he always spoke of the wealth of the Grand Khan in round num¬ 
bers, they gave him the name of Messer Marco Miiioni. 

, Some months after their return, Lampa Doria, commander of the 
Genoese navy, appeared in the vicinity of the island of Curzola with 
seventy galleys. Andrea Bandolo, the Venetian admiral, was sent 
against him. Marco Polo commanded a galley of the fleet. His usual 
gpod fortune deserted him. Advancing the flist in the line with his 
^ley, and not being properly seconded, he was taken prisoner, thrown 
.in irons, and carried to Genoa. Here he was detained for a long time 
in prison, and all offers of ransom rejected. His imprisonment gave 
.great uneasiness to his father and uncle, fearing that he might never re¬ 
turn. Seeing themselves in this unhappy state, mth so much treasure 
, md no heirs, they consulted together. They were both very old men: 
out Kicolo, observes Eamusio, was of a galliard complexion: it was de¬ 
termined be should take a wife. He did so; and, to the wonder of his 
friends, in four years had three children. 

In the meanw’hile, the fame of Marco Polo’s travels had circulated in 
Genoa. His prison was daily crowded with nobility, and he was sup¬ 
plied with every thing that could cheer him in his confinement. A 
Genoese gentleman, who visited him every day, at length prevailed upon 
him to write an account of what he had seen. He bad his papers and 
journals sent to him from Venice, and with the assistance of his friend, 
or, as some will have it, his fellow prisoner, produced the work which 
afterwards made such noise throughout the world. 

The merit of Marco Polo at length procured him his liberty. He 
returned to Venice, where he found Uis father with a house full of 
children. He took it in good part, followed the old man’s example, 
married, apd had two daughters, Moretta and Fantina. The date of the 
death of Marco Polo is unknown ; he is supposed to have been, at the 
, lime, about seventy years of age. On his death-hed he is saift to have 
Toeen exhorted by his friends to retract what he had published, or, at 
least, to disavow those parts commonly regarded as fictions. He replied 
andignautly that so far from having exaggerated, he had not told one- 
half of the extraordinary things of which he had been an eye-witness. 

Marco Polo died without male issue. Of the three sons of his father 
by the second marriage, one only had children, viz., five sons and one 
daughter. The sons died without leaving issue; the daughter inherited 
tdl her father’s wealth and married into the noble and distinguiah&d 
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house of 1?reVerflio. Thiis the male line of the Polos cessed in 1417y 
and the family name was extinguished. 

Such are the principal particulars known of Marco Polo; a man whose 
travels for a long time m^e a great noise in Europe, and will be found 
to have had a great effect on modem discovery. His splendid account 
of the extent, wealtl^ and population of the Tartar territories filled evei7 
oife with admiration. The possibility of bringing all those regions 
under the dominion of the church, and rendering the Grand Khan an 
obedient vassal to the holy chair, was for a long time a favourite topic 
among the enthusiastic missionaries of Chrisrendom, and there were 
many saints-errant who undertook to effect the conversion of this mag^ 
nificent infidel. 

Even at the distance of two centurieS) when the enterprises for the 
discovery of the new route to India had set all the warm heads of Eu¬ 
rope madding about these remote regions of the East, the conversion of 
the Grand became a popular fiieme; ^d it was too speculative 
and romantic an enterprise not to catch the vivid imagination of Colum¬ 
bus. In all his voyages, he will be found continually to be seeking after 
the territories of the Grand Khan, and even ^er Ms last expeMtion, 
when nearly worn out by age, hardsMps, and infirmities, he offered, in 
a letter to the Spanish monarchs, written from a bed of sickness, to con¬ 
duct any missionary to the territories of the Tartar emperor, who would 
undertake Ms conversion. 

No. KKT. —^The Work op Marco Polo. 

The work of Marco Polo is stilted by some to have been origmaHy 
written in Latin,* though the most probable opinion is that it was writ¬ 
ten in the Venetian dialect of the Italian. Copies of it in manuscript 
were multiplied and rapidly circulated; translations were made into 
various languages, until the invention of printing enabled it to be 
widely diJQfused throughout Europe. In the course of these translations 
successive edition^ the original texi^ according to Purchas, has been 
much vitiated, and it is probable many extravagances in numbers and 
measurements with wM^ Marco Polo is charged may be the errors of 
translators and printers. 

When the work first appeared, it was considered by some as made up 
of fictions and extravagances, and Vossius assures us that even after the 
death of Marco Polo he continued to be a subject of ridicule among the 
light and unthinking, insomuch that he was frequently personated at 
ms^uerades by some wit or droll, who, in Ms feigned character, related 
all kiiMis of extravagant fables and adventures. His work, however, 
, exciteii great attention among thinking men, containing evidently a 
fond of information concerning vast and splendid countries, before un¬ 
known to the European world. Vossius assures us that it was at one 
time highly esteemed by the learned. Francis Pepin, author of the 
Brandenburgh version, styles Polo a man commendable for his piety, 
prudence, and fidelity. Athanasius Kircher, in Ms account of China^ 
says that none of the ancients have descriW the kingdoms of the 
remote East with more exactness. Various other learned men of p^ 
' time% have ^me testimony to his character, and most of the suhstantxai 
♦ Hist des Voyages, tom. xrvii. lib. iv. cap. ^ Eaas, 1549. 
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l?ari» of Ms work kave been antbenticated by subsequent trayellem' 

moat able and ample vindication of Marco Polo, however, is to be 
found in the English translation of his work, with copious notes and 
commentaries, by William Marsden, P.ILS. He has diligently discri¬ 
minated between what Marco Polo relates from his own oMerration, and 
what he relates as gathered from others; he points out the errors that 
have arisen from misinterpretatioias, omi^ons, or interpretations of 
trauslatois, and he claims ail proper allowance for the superstitious 
colouring of parts of the narrative from the belief, prevalent among the 
most wise and learned of his day, in miracles and ma^c. After perus¬ 
ing the work of M[r. Marsden, the character of Marco Polo rises in the 
estimation of the reader. It is evident that this narration, as fer a® re¬ 
lated from Ms own observations, is correct, and that he had really tra¬ 
versed a great part of Tartary and China, and navigated in the Indian 
seas. Some of the countries and many of the islands, however, are evi¬ 
dently described from accounts given by others, and in these accounts 
are generally found the fables wMch have excited incredulity and ridi¬ 
cule. As he composed his work after his return home, partly from 
memory and partly from memorandums, he was liable to confuse what 
he had heard with what he had seen, and thus to give undue weight to 
many fables and exaggerations which he had received from others. 

Much has been said of a map brought from Cathay by Marco Polo, 
which was conserved in the convent of San Michaie de Murano in the 
vicinity of Yenice, and in which the Cape of Good Hope, and the island 
of Madagascar were indicated; countries which the Portuguese claim 
the merit of having discovered two centuries afterwards. It has been 
suggested also that Columbus had visited the convent and examined tMs 
map, whence he derived some of his ideas concerning the coast of India. 
According to Ramusio, however, who had been at the convent, and was 
well acquainted with the prior, the map preserved there was one copied 
by a friar from the original one of Marco Polo, and many alterations and 
additions had since been made by other hands, so that for a long time 
it lost all credit with judicious people, until on comparing it with the 
work of Marco Polo ic was found in the main to agree with his descrip¬ 
tions.* The Cape of Good Hope was doubtless among the additions 
naade subsequent to the discoveries of the Portuguese.f Columbus 
makes no mention of this map, which he most probably would have done 
had he seen it. He seems to have been entirely guided by the one fur¬ 
nished by Paulo Toscanelli, and wMch was apparently projected after 
the original map, or after the descriptions of Marco Polo, and the maps 
of Ptolemy. 

When the attention of the world was turned towards the remote parte 
of Asia in the 15th cenfriiy, and the Portugese were making their 
attempts to circumnavigate Africa, the narration of Marco Polo a^in 
rose to notice. This, with the travels of Nicolole Comte, the Venetian, 
and of Hieronimo da San Stefano, a Genoese, ar« said to have been the 

* Ramusio, vol. ii. p. 17- ■ , . 

•t Mr. Marsden, who has inspected a splendid fac-wmile of this map nreaerved m 
the British Museum, ob/ects even to the fundamental part of it; “ where/’ he observes, 
“ritusdiwis axe given to places that seem quite inconsistent with the descriphoaa in the 
travels, and cannot be attributed to their author, although inserted on the supp(»pd 
■Bthmit'? of his writing*.” Marsdea’s M. Polo, introd. p. xlii. 
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principal lights by which the Fortugaese guided themsehes in tiicii 
▼oyages.’’* 

Above all, the influence which the work of Majco Polo had over the 
mind of Columbus, gives it particular interest and importance. It vmsi 
evidently an oracular work with him. He frequently quotes it, and on 
bis voyages, supposing himself to be on the Asiatic coast, he is con¬ 
tinually endeavouring to discover the islands and main-lands desuribed 
in it, and to find the femous Cipango. 

It is proper, therefore, to specify some of those placeS; and the manner 
in which they are described by a Venetian traveller, that the reader 
may'more fully understand the anticipations which were hauntii^ thq 
mind of Columbus in his voyages among the West Indian islands, and 
along the coast of Terra Pinna. 

The winter residence of the Great Khan, according to Marco Polo, 
was in the city of Cambalu, or Kanbalu, (since ascertained to be Pekin,) 
in the province of Cathay. This city, he says, was twenty-four miles 
square, a*id admirably Wit. It was impossible, according to Marco 
Polo, to describe the vast amount and variety of merchandise and manu- 
Wtures brought Hiere ; it would seem they were enough to furnish the 
universe. " Here are to be seen in wonderful abundance the precious 
stones, the pearls, tlie silks, and the diverse perftunes of the East; 
scarce a day passes that there does not arrive nearly a thousand cars 
kdeq with silk, of which they make admirable stuflfe in this city.” 

The palace of the Great Khan k magnificently built, and four miles 
in circuit. It is rather a group of palaces. the interior it is re- 
sUver; and in it are guarded the precious 
yases and jewels of the sovereign. All the appointments of the Khan 
for wsr, for the chitae, for various festivities, are described in gorgeous 
terms. But though Marco Wo is magnificent in his description of the 
^Vinces of Cathay, and its impmal city of Cambalu, he outdoes him¬ 
self when he comca to desorihe the province of Mangi. This province 

gu^poW tq be the sourirern part of Chin^ It contains, be says, 
twelve hu4<br«<i eiW- The c^fol Quinsai (supposed to be thqcity of 
'p^mg-cheu) wa^ twenty-five miles from the sea, but compmoicated by a 
^ver with a port situated qii the sea-coast, aod bad great trade wiUi 
India. 

Tire name Quinsai, accpidUjg to Marco Polo, signifies the aty of 
^eaven;^ he says he has b^n in it examined it diligently, and 
^rpos it to be the largest in the wSarld; a^d ^ undoubtedly it is 11 ths 
measmemaut of the travelW is to be taken literally, for be declare 
that it is one hundred miles in circuit, ^hk ^emurg exaggeration hi^ 
bean eirohwned by ^upppsp^ hi?^ ^ ^ics or ^ 

arc io ^e Italian miles in tiie pro^rtlon of three to eight ,* and Mn, 
Marsd^ observes that the walls eveii of t|ie modem city, the liimts of 
have hem cqnaderably ppr^tr^pted, atre e^tm^atsd by trayeiicrs at 
«3rty li. Trie ancient city has evidently been of immense extent, mi 
as Marco Polo could not be supposed to have measured the walls him- 
j^f, be has ppi^bly % foose iiicom^t im 

H^l^tapts W describes it aj^ as built upon liitld wJands Ma ei 

* Bbt. d€a t^. ri. lib; 
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aiid itas twelve thousand stone ■bridges,’* the arches of which are .so high 
that the largest vessels can pass under them without loTvering theif 
Ernsts. It has, he affirms, three thousand baths, and six hundred thou¬ 
sand faml 1 ies, including domestics. It abounds ■with magnificent houses, 
and has a lake thirty miles in circuit within its walls, on the hanks of 
which are superb palaces of people of rank.+ The inhabitants of Quinsai 
are veiy voluptuous, and indulge an all kinds of luxuries and delights, 
particularly the women, -who are extremely beautiful. There are many 
merchants and artisans, but the mastere do not work, they employ ser¬ 
vants to do all their labour. The province of 3ilangi was conquered by 
the Great Khan, who divided it into nine kingdoms, appointing to each 
a tributary" king. He drew from it an immense revenue, for the country 
abounded in gold, silver, sOks, sugar, spices and perfumes. 

ZIPAMOU, ZIPArS-GEI, OB cipaugo. 

Fifteen hundred miles from the riiores of Mangi, according to Marco 
Polo, lay the great island of Zipangu, by some written Zipangri, and by 
Columbus Cipango.J Marco Polo describes it as abounding in gold, 
which, however, the king seldom permits to be transported out of the 
island. The king has a magnificent palace covered with plates of gold, 
as ill other countries the palaces are covered with sheets of lead or cop¬ 
per. The halls and chambei? are likewise covered with gold, the win¬ 
dows adorned with it, sometimes in plates of the thickness of two fingers. 
The island also produces vast quantities of the largest and finest pearls, 
together with a variety of precious stones; so that, in fact, it abounds in 
riches. The Great Khan made several attempts to conquer this island, 
but in vain; which is not to be wondered at, if it be true what Marco 
Polo relates, that the inhabitants had certain stones of a charmed virtue 
inserted between the skin and the flesh of their right arms, which, 
through the power of diabolical enchantments, rendered them in-ral 
nerable. This island was an object of diligent search to Columbns. 

A'bout the island of Zipangu or Cipango, and between it and the coast 
of Mangi, the sea, according to Marco Polo, is studded with small islands 
to the number of seven thousand four hundred and forty, of which the 
greater part are inhabited. There is not one which does not produce 
odoriferous trees and perfumes in abundance. Columbus thought him¬ 
self at one time in the midst of these islands. 

* Another hluiider in translation lias drawn upon Marco Polo the indignation dt 
George Honiius, who (in his Origin of America, IV. 3) exclaims, “ Who can helieve all 
tliat he says of the city of Ouinsai ? as, for exsmiple, that it has stone bridges twelve 
thousand miles high I” Stc. It is probable that many of the exaggerations in the accounts 
of Marco Polo are in fact the errors of bis translators. 

Manderille, .speaking of this same city, which he calls Causal, says it is built the sea 
like Venice, and has twelve hundred bridges. 

t Sir George Staunton mentioj.«s this lake as being a Ijcautiful sheet of water, about 
three or four miles in diameter; its miagin ornamented with liouses and gardens oi 
Mandarins, together with temples, monasteries for the priests of Fo, and an imperial 
Mlace. 

% Supposed to be those islands collectively called Japan. They are named by the 
Chinese Ge-peu ; the terminating syllable 5 m added by Marco Polo, is supposed to lie 
Chinese word hie, signifying kingdom, which is commonly anne.xed to the names of 
foreign countries. As the distance of the nearest pan of the southern island from tha 
coast of China near Ning-po, is not more than five hundred Italian miles. Mr. Marsden 
supposes Marco Polo in stating it to be 1 50'v moans Chinese miles, or Mch are in flbi 

proportion of somewhat more than one-tllird of the former. 
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These are the principal places described by Marco Polo, iriiicb occur 
In the letters -and journals of Columbus. The island of Cipango was 
the first land he expected to make, and he intended to virit afterwards 
the province of Mangi, and to seek the Great Khan in his city of Cam- 
balu, in the province of Cathay. Unless the reader can bear in mind 
these sumptuous deacriptions of Marco Polo of countries teeming with 
wealth, and cities where the very domes and palaces flamed with gold; 
he have but a faint idea of the splendid anticipations which filled 
the imagination of Columbus when he discovered, as he supposed, 
the extremity of Asia. It was his confident expectation of soon arriving 
at these countries, and realising the accounts of the Venetian, that 
induced to hold forth those promises of immediate w^ealth to the 
sovereigns, which caused so much disappointment, and brought upon 
him the frequent reproach of exciting false hopes and indulging in 
wilful exaggeration. 

Ifo. XXII. —Sir John MANnEViMje. 

Kbxt to Marco Polo the travels of Sir John Mandeville, and his ac¬ 
count of the territories of the Great Khan along the coast of Asia, seem 
to have been treasured up in the mind of Columbus. 

Mandeville was bom in the city of St. Albans. He was devoted to 
study from his earliest childhood, and after finishing his general educa¬ 
tion, applied himself to medicine. Having a great desire to see the 
remotest parts of the earth, then known, that is to say, Asia and Africa, 
and above all, to visit the Holy Land, he left England in 1382, and 
passing through France embarked at Marseilles. According to his own 
account, he visited Turkey, Armenia, Egypt, Upper and Lower Lybi% 
Syria, Persia, Chaldea, Ethiopia, Tartary, Amazonia and the Indies, re¬ 
siding in their principal cities. But most he says he delighted in the 
Holy Land, where he remained for a long time, examining it with the 
greatest minuteness and endeavouring to follow all the traces of our 
Saviour. After an absence of thirty-four years he returned to England,, 
but found himself forgotten and unknown by the greater part of his 
countrymen, and a stranger in his native place. He wrote a history of 
his travels in three languages, English, French and Latin, for he was 
master of many tongues. He addressed his work to Edward III. His 
wanderings do not seem to have made him either pleased with the 
world at large, or contented with his home. He railed at the age, say¬ 
ing that there was no more virtue extant; that the church was ruined'; 
error prevalent among the clergy; simony upon the throne ; and, in a 
word, that the devil reigned triumphant. He soon returned to tlie 
continent, and died at Liege in 1372, He was buried in the abbey of 
the Oiiliiaites, in the suburbs of that city, where Ortelius, in his Itine- 
rarium Belgise, says that he saw his monument, on which was the effigy, 
in stone, of a man with foiled beard and his hands raised towards his 
head (probably folded as in prayer, according to the manner of ok. 
tombs), and a lion at his feet There was an inscription stating his name, 
quality, and calling, (viz., professor of medirine), that hewasveiypiovitf, 
very learned, and very charitable to the poor, and that aftei haviug 
1a:avd[]ed ovt-r the whole world, he had died at Liege. The people, m 
the convent shojfred also his spurs, and the housings of the hoxsos which 
he had ridden in his travels. 
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The dcscripfions given by Ifandeville, of the Grand Khan, of tli© 
province of Cathay, and the city of Cambaln, are no less splendid than 
those of Marco Polo. The royal palace was mor^ than two leagues in 
circumference. The grand hall had twenty-four columns of copper ana 
gold. There were more than three hundred thousand men occupied 
and living in and about the palace, of which more than one hundred 
thousand were employed in taking care of ten thousand elephants, and 
of a vast variety of other animals, birds of prey, falcons, parrots and 
paroquets. On days of festival there were even twice the number of 
men employed. The title of this potentate in his letters was Khan, 
the son of God, exalted possessor of all the earth, master of those who 
are masters of others.” On his seal was engraved, “God reigns in 
heaven, Khan upon earth.” 

hlandeville has become proverbial for indqlging in a traveller’s exag¬ 
gerations ,* yet his accounts of the countries which he visited have been 
found far more veracious than had been imagined. His descriptions of 
Cathay, and the wealthy province of Mangi, agreeing with those of Marco 
Polo, had great authority with Columbus. 

Ho. XSIIl. —^The Zones. 

The zones were imaginary bands or circles in the heavens, producing 
an effect of climate on corresponding belts on the globe of the earth. 
The polar circles and the tropics mark these divisions. 

The central region, lying beneath the track of the sun, was termed the 
torrid zone; the two regions between the tropics and the polar circles, 
were termed the temperate zones, and the remaining parfc^ between the 
polar circles and the poles, the frigid zones 

The frozen regions near the poles were considered uninhabitable and 
unnavigable on account of the extreme cold. The burning zone, or 
rather the central part of it, immediately about the equator, was con¬ 
sidered uninhabitable, unproductive, and impassable in consequence of 
the excessive heat. The temperate zones, lying between them, were 
supposed to be fertile and salubrious, and suited to the purposes of life. 

The globe was divided into two hemispheres by the equator, an 
imaginary line encircling it at equal distance from the poles. The whole 
of the world known to the ancients was contained in the temperate zone 
of the northern hemisphere. 

It was imagined that if there should be inhabitants in the temperate 
zone of the sonthem hemisphere, there could still be no communication 
with them on account of the burning zone which intervened. 

Parmenides, according to Strabo, was the inventor of this theory of 
the five zones, but he made the torrid zone extend on each s^e of the 
equator beyond tbe tropics. Aristotle supported this doctrine of the 
zones. In his time nothing was known of the extreme northern parts 
of Europe and Asia, nor of interior Ethiopia and the southern part 
of Africa, extending beyond the tropic of Capricorn to the Cape of 
Good Hops. Aristotle believed that there was habitable earth in the 
southern hemisphere, but that it was for ever divided from the part of 
the world already known, by the impassable zone of scorching h©art At 
the equator.* 


Axhttot., 2 Met. t S. 
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Pliny sappbrtetl the opinion of Aristotle concerning the burning 
** The temperature of the central region of tl^ earth ” be obsmT^s. 
" where the sun runs his course, is burnt up as with fire. The temperate 
i!X>nes which lie on each side can have no communication with each 
ether in consequence of the fervent heat of this region.”*" 

Strabo (lib. xL), in mentioning this theory, gives :t likewise h^s sup¬ 
port ; and others of the ancient philosophers, as well as the poet% might 
be cited to show the general prevalence of the belief. 

It must be observed that, at the time when Cclumbus defended hU 
proposition before the learned board at Salamanca, the ancient tkeorj 
of the burning zone bad not yet been totally disproved by modem 
discovery. Tbe Portuguese, it is true, bad penetrated wdtbin the 
tropics; but, though the whole of the space between the tropic of 
Cancer and that of Capricorn, in common parlance, was tcrmwt the 
torrid zone, the uninhabitable and impassable part, strictly speaking, 
according to the doctrine of the ancients, only extended a limited 
mimber of degrees on each side of the equator; forming about a third, 
or at most, the half of the zone. The proofs which Columbus endea¬ 
voured to draw therefore from the voyages made to St. G-eorge la Mina, 
were not conclusive with those who were bigoted to the ancient theory, 
and who placed this scorching region still further southward, and im¬ 
mediately about the equator. 

Ko. XXIV.—Op the Atalantxs op Plato. 

The island Atalantis is mentioned by Plato in his dialogue of Ximaeus. 
Solon, the Athenian lawgiver is supposed to have travelled into 
He is in ^ ancient city on the Belta, the fertile island formed by the 
Hile, and is holding converse with certain learned priests on anti¬ 
quities of remote ages, when one of them gives him a description of 
island of Atalantis, and of its destruction, which he describes as 
having taken place before the confiagration of the world by PhaStom 

This isiaud, ho was told, had been situated in the Western Ocean, op- 
porite to tho Stisuts of Gibraltar. There was an easy passage from it to 
other islands, whi^ lay adjacent to a largo continent, exceding in size 
fiXL Europe a^ Asia. ■ Neptune settled in this island^ from tdioso son 
.Atlas its name was derived, and he divided it among his ten sons* His 
descendants reigned here in regular succession for many ^ea. Tliey 
made irruptions into Europe and Africa, subduing all Lybia as &r as 
Egypt, and Europe to Asia Minor. They were resisted, however, hy 
Athenians, and driven back to their Atlantic territories. 3h^y 
after this there was a tremendous earthquake, and an overiowing el 
the sea, which centinued for a day and a nfehh In the eeunte of 
this the # 1 ^ island of Atalantis, and all its splendid cities ond 
^rllke na^mis, were swallowed up, and sunk to the bo^bom the 
sea, which, ^r^iding its waters over the chasm, formed the .Atlantic 
Ocean. For a long time, however, the sea was not navigable^ m ac¬ 
count of recks and shelves, of mud and slime> and of the ruins of that 
drowned country. 

Many, in modem toea» have cumsidered tlws a mere fable; others 
Impose that Plato, while in Egypt, had received some vague accounti 
^ FUa;,Hb. i. cap. SI. 
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of tbe Canary Islands^ and, on liis retnm to Greece, finding those 
islands so entirely unknown to his conntiymen, had made them the seal 
of his political and moral speculations. Some, however, have been 
disposed to give greater weight to this story of Plato. They imagine 
that such an island may really have existed, filling up a great part of 
the Atlantic, and that the continent beyond it was America, which, in 
euch case, was not unknown to the ancients. Kircher supposes it to 
have been an island extending from the Canaries to the Azores ; that it 
was really ingulfed in one of the convulsions of the globe, and tliat 
those small Islands are mere shattered fragments of it. 

As a farther proof that the New World was not unknown to the 
ancients, many have cited the singular passage in the Ivledea of Seneca, 
which is wonderfully apposite, and shows, at least, how nearly the waim 
imagination of a poet may approach to prophecy. The predictions of 
the ancient oracles were rarely so unequivocal. 

Venieut amiis 

Sjjecula seris. qmbns Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et inuens 
Piiteat lellus, Typliisque novos 
hetegat orbes, nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule. 

Gosselin, in his able research into the voyages of the ancient^ sup> 
poses the Atalantis of Plato to have been nothingmore nor less th^ one 
of the nearest of the Canaries, viz. Portaventura or Lancerote. 

No. XXV.—The imaginary Island op St. Brakban. 

OxE of the most singular geographical illusions on record is that 
which for a long while haunted the imaginations of the inhabitants of 
the Canaries. They fancied they beheld a mountainous island about 
ninety leagues in length, lying far to the westward. It was only seen 
at intervals, but in perfectly clear and serene weather. To some it 
seemed one hundred leagues distant, to others forty, to others only 
fifteen or eighteen.* On attempting to reach it, however, it somehow 
or other eluded the search, and was nowhere to be found. Still tliere 
were so many eye-witnesses of credibility who concurred in testifying 
to their having seen it, and the testimony of the inhabitants of difierent 
islands agreed so well as to its form and position, that its existence was 
generally believed, and geographers inserted it in their maps. It is 
laid down on the globe of Martin Behem, projected in 1492, as deli¬ 
neated by M. de Murr, and it will be found in most of the maps of the 
time of Columbus, placed commonly about two hundred leagues west 
of the Canaries. During the time that Columbus was making his pro¬ 
position to the court of Portugal, an inhabitant of the Canaiies 
applied to King John 11. for a vessel to go in search of this island. In 
the archives of the Torre de Tombof also, there is a record of a con¬ 
tract made by the crown of Portugal with Fernando de IJlmo, cavalier 
of the royal household, and captain of the island of Tercera, wherein 
he undertakes to go at his own expense, in quest of an island or islantls, 
®r Terra Firma, supposed to be the island of the Seven Cities, on cour 

* Feyji>:, Theatro Critiro, tom. iv, d. 10, § 39. 
t lit. *. de la ChanceLaia del Key Da. Juan Ih, fdL 101* 
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ditiozi of having jurisdiction over the same for himself and his 
allowing one-tenth of the revenues to the king. This Ulmo, finding the 
expedition above his capacity, associated one Juan Alfonso del iJstreito 
in the enterprise. They were bound to be ready to sail with two caravels 
in the month of March, 1487.* The fate of their enterprise is ui]inown. 

The name of St. Brandan, or Borondon, given to this imaginary 
island from time immemorial, is said to be derived from a Scotch 
abbot, who flouridied in the sixth century, and who is called 
sometimes by the foregoing appellations, sometimes St. Blandano, 
or St. Blandanus. In the Martyrology of the order of St. Au- 
Augustine, he ih said to have been the patriarch of three thousand 
monks. About the middle of the sixth century’', he accompanied his 
disciple, St. Maclovio, or St. Malo, in search of certain islands possessing 
the delights of paradise, which they were told existed in the midst m 
the ocean, and were inhabited by infidels. These most adventurous 
saints-errant wandered for adong time upon the ocean, and at length 
landed upon an island called Ima. Here St. Malo found the body of a 
giant lying in a sepulchre. He resuscitated him, and had much inter¬ 
esting conversation with him, the giant informed him that the inhabit¬ 
ants of that island had some notions of the Trinity, and moreover, 
giving him a gratifying account of the torments which Jews and Pagans 
Suffered in the infernal regions. Finding the giant so docile and rea¬ 
sonable, St. Malo expounded to him the doctrines of the Christian 
religion, converted him, and baptized him by the name of Mildum, 
The giant, however, either through weariness of life, or eagerness to 
enjoy the benefits of his conversion, begged permission, at Sie end of 
fifteen days, to die again, which was granted him. 

According to another account, the giant told them he knew of an 
island in the ocean, defended by walls of burnished gold, so resplendent 
,that they shone like crystal, but to which there was no entrance. At 
their request, he undertook to guide them to it, and taking the cable of 
their ship, threw himself into the sea. He had not proceeded far, how¬ 
ever, when a tempest rose, and obliged them all to return, and shortly 
after the giant died.t A third legend makes the saint pray to heaven 
on Easter day, that they may be permitted to find land where they may 
celebrate the offices of religion with becoming state-. An island im¬ 
mediately appear^ on winch they land, perform a solemn mass, and the 
sacrament of the Eucharist; after which re-embarking and making 
sail, they behold to their astonishment the supposed island suddenly 
plunge to the bottom of the sea, being nothing else than a moiistrous 
whale.t When the rumonr circulated of an island seen from the Ca¬ 
naries, which always eluded the search, the l^ends of St. Brandan 
were revised, and applied to this unapproachable land. We are told, 
also, that there was an ancient Latin manuscript in the archives of the 
cathedral church of the Grand Canary, in which the adventures of these 
saints were recorded, Tlirough carelessness, however, this manuscript 
has disappeared. § Some have maintained that this island was known 
to the ancients, and was the same mentioned by Ptolemy anjong ths 
* Torre de Tombo. lib, das Tihas, 

+ F. Gregorio Gjitcih, Origen de los Indioa, lib. i. cap. 9. 
t SSgeberto, Epint. ad Tieuiiar. abbat. 

I ItUBez de k Pena. Co-quisita de k Giau Caiuerk. 
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Fortaaate or Canazy islands, by the names of Aprositns,'^ or tlie Inao 
eessible, and which, according to Friar Diego Philipo, in his book on 
the Inearoation of Christ, shows that it possessed the same quality in 
ancient times of deluding the eye and being unattainable to the feet or 
mortals, t But whatever belief the ancients may have had on this sub* 
ject, it is certain that it took a strong hold on the faith of the moderns 
during the prevalent rage for discovery; nor did it lack abundant tes¬ 
timonials. Don d(^ph de Yiera y Clavijo says, there never was a more 
difficult paradox nor problem in the science of geography; since, to 
affirm the existence of this island, is to trample upon sounil criticism. 
Judgment, and reason; and to deny it, one must abandon tradition and 
experience, and suppose that many persons of credit had not the proper 
use of their senses.^ 

The belief in this island has continued long since the time of Co¬ 
lumbus. It was repeatedly seen, and by various pereons at a time, 
always in the sime place and of the same form. In 1526 an expedition 
set off for the Canaries in quest of it, commanded by Peniando de 
Troya and Fernando Alvarez, They cruised in the wonted direction, 
■but in vain, and their failure ought to have undeceived the public. 

The phantasm of the island, however,” says Tiera, had such a secret 
enchantment for all who beheld it, that the public preferred doubting 
the good conduct of the explorers, than their own senses.'^ In 1570 the 
appearances were so repeated and clear, that there was a universal 
fever of curiosity awakened among the people of the Canaries, and it 
was determined to send forth another expedition. 

That they might not appear to act upon light grounds, an exact 
investigation was previously made of all the persons of talent and cre¬ 
dibility who had seen these apparitions of land, or who had other proofs 
of its existence. 

Alonzo de Espinosa, governor of the island of Ferro, accordingly 
made a report, in which more than one hundred witnesses, several of 
them persons of the highest respectability, deposed that they had be¬ 
held the unknown island about forty leagues to the north-west of Ferro, 
that they had contemplated it with calmness and certainty, and had 
seen the sun set behind one of its points. 

Testimonials of still greater force came from the islands of Palma and 
Teneriffe. There were certain Portuguese who affirmed, that, being 
driven about by a tempest, they had come upon the island of Sk Bo- 
rondon. Pedro Yelio, who was the pilot of the vessel, affirmed, that, 
having anchored in a hay. he landed with several of the crew. They 
diank fresh water in a brook, and beheld in the sand the print of foot¬ 
steps doufJe the size of those of an ordinary man, and th^ distance 
between them was in proportion. They found a cress nailed to a 
neighbouring tree, near to which were three stones placed in form of a 
triangle, with signs of fire having been made among them, probably tc 
cook shell-fish. Having seen much cattle and sheep grazmg in the 
neighbourhood, two of their party armed with lances went into the 
wowis in pursuit of them. The night was approaching, the heavens 
b^an to lower, and a harsh wind arose. The people on botrd the shif 

* Ptolemy, lib. ir, tom. iv. f Fr. D. Philipo, M. 25. 

Z lb-«t. lal. Call., lib. i. cap. 2S. 
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irie4 out that she “was drag^ng her anchor, whereupon Velio entered 
the boat and hurried on boSrd. In an instant they lost sight of laua, 
belug as it were swept away in the hurricane. When the stonn had 
passed away, and the sea and sky were again serene, they searched in 
vain for the island : not a trace of it was to be seen, and they had to 
pursue their voyage, lamenting the loss of their two companions who 
had been abandoned in the wood.* 

A learned licentiate, Pedro Ortiz de Punez, inquisitor of the Grand 
6anaiy, while on 'a visit at Teneriffe, summoned several persons before 
him, who testified having seen the island. A mong them was one Marcos 
Verde, a man well known in those parts. He stated, that in returning 
from l^bary and arriving in the neighbourhood of the Canaries, he 
beheld land, which, according to his maps and calculations, could not 
be any of the known islands. He concluded it to be the far-famed 
St Borondon. Ovegoyed at having discovered this land of mystery, he 
coasted along its spell-bound shores until he anchored in a beautiful 
harbour formed by the mouth of a mountain ravine. Here he landed 
with several of his crew. It was now, he said, the hour of the A ve Maria, 
or of vespers, 'fire sun being set, the shadows began to spread over the 
land. The voyagers having separated, wandered about in different di¬ 
rections, until out of hearing of each other’s shouts. Those on board, 
^ing the mght approaching, made signal to summon back the wan¬ 
derers to the ship. They re-embarked, intending to resume their 
investigations on the following day. Scarcely were they on board, how¬ 
ever, when a whirlwrin^ came rushing dowu. the ravine, with such vio* 
lence as to drag the vessel from her anchor, and hurry her out to sea ; 
and they never saw any thing more of this hidden -and inhospitable 
island.. 

Another testimony remains on record in manuscript of one Abreu 
Galindo; but whether taken at this time does not appear. It was that 
of a French adventurer, who, many years before, making a voyj^ 
Wong W Canaries, was overtaken by a violent storm which carried* 
away his mhsts. At length the furious winds drove him to the shores 
of an unknown island covered with stately trees. Here he landed with 
part of his crew, and choosing a tree proper for a mast, cut it down and 
hegah to ^pe it for his purpose. The guardian power of the island, 
hcwever, resented as usual this invasion of liis forbidden shores. The 
heaWs assumed a dark and threatening aspect; the night was ap¬ 
proaching, and the mariners, f^ng some impending evil, abandoned 
their labdur and returned on board. They were borne away as usual 
from the coa^ and the next day arrived at the island of Palma.* 

The mass oi testhnctoy colleieted by official authority in 1570 see&i€d 
so sati^E^ty, tl^ another expedition was fitted out in the same year 
in the iriahd of P^ma. It was commanded by Fernando de Villabolos, 
regidor of the idand, but was equally fruitless vnth the preceding. 
St Borondon seemed (Exposed only to tantalize the world with distant 
and serene giimj^ of h& ideid paiadise, or to reveal it amidst stomu^ 
fco tempest-tossed mariner^ but to hide H completely from the of 
eB who dilig^tly sought It. StiH the people of Palma adhered W their 

* Nunez de la Pena, lib. i. cap. 1. Viera, Tfist, IsL Can., tpitt. L cap. 8§, 

1 Nun^CouquiatadeiuGri^CImaxiu. Vti>ra, Hkt., 
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6ivounte chimera. Thirty-four years afterwards, in 1605, thev gent 
another ship on the quest, commanded by Gaspar Perez de Acosta an 
atx*omplished pilot, accompanied by the Padre Lorenzo Pinedo a holy 
hrauciscan friar, skilled in natural science. St. Borondon, however 
refused to reveal his island to either monk or mariner. After cruizm^i 
about m every direction, sounding, observing the skies, the clouds the 
winds, every thing that could furnish indications; thev returned without 
having seen any thing to authorise a hope. 

Upwards of a century now elapsed without any new attempt to seek 
tins faiiy' island. Eveiy^ now and then, it is true, the public mind was 
agiteted by fresh reports of its having been seen. Lemons and other 
fraits, and the green branches of trees which floated to the shores of 
pronounced to be from the enchanted groves 
ot St. Borondon. At length, in 1721, the public infatuation again rose 
^ such a height that a fourth expedition was sent, commanded by Bon 
Gaspar Dominguez, a man of probity and talent. As this was an expe¬ 
dition of solemn and mysterious import, he had two holy friars as 
apostolical chaplains. They made sail from the island of Teneriffe 
towards the end of October, leaving the populace in an indescribable 
state of anxious curiosity mingled with superstition. The ship, how- 
ever, returned from its cruise as unsuccessful as all its predecessors. 

e have no account of any expedition being since undertaken, though 
the island still continued to be a subject of speculation, and occasionally 
to rev'eal its shadowy mountains to the eyes of favoured individuals. 
In a letter written from the island of Goracra, 1759, by a Franciscan 
monk, to one of his friends, he relates having seeh it from the village of 
Alaxero at six in the morning of the 3rd of May, It appeared to con¬ 
sist of two lofty mountains, with a deep valley between ; and on con¬ 
templating it with a telescope, the valley or ravine appeared to be filled 
with trees. He summoned the curate, Antonio Joseph Manrique, and 
upwards of forty other persons, all of whom beheld it plainly.* 

' Kqr is this island delineated merely in ancient maps of "the time of 
Columbu^ It is laid down as one of the Canary island® in a French 
map published in 1704; and Mons. Gautier, in a geographical chart, 
annexed to his Observations on Natural History, published in 17.55, 
places it five degrees to the west of the island of Ferro, in the 29th deg. 
of N. latitude, r 

Such are the principal facts existing relative to the island of St. Bran- 
dan. Its reality was for a long time a matter of firm belief. It was 
vain that repeated voyages and investigations proved its non-existence ; 
the public, after trying all kinds of sophistry, took refuge in the super¬ 
natural, to defend their favourite chimera. They maintained that it was 
rendered inaccessible to mortals by Divine Providence, or bjidiabolical 
magic. Most inclined to the former. All kinds of extravagant fancies 
were indulged concerning it,:{: some confounded it with the fabled island 
of the Seven Cities situated somewhere in the bosom of the ocean, where 
in old times seven bishops and their followers Wd taken refuge from the 
Moors, Some of the Portuguese imagined it to be the abode of their 
lost King Sebastian. The Spaniards pretended that Roderick, the ^ast 
of tlieir Gothic kings, had fled thither from the Moots after the disas* ■ us 
♦ Vera, Hist. Dl. Can. tom, i. c^. 38. t Ideic. * t Idem. 
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bftiile ^ tile Gaadalete Others suggested that it might be the seat of 
terrestrial paradise, ^ the place where Encwsh smd Elijah remained in 
a state of blessedness until the final day, and that it was made at times 
apparent to the eyes, but invisible to the search of mortals. Poetry, it 
IS said, has owed to this popular belief one of its beautiful fictions, and 
tile garden of Aimida, where Rinaldo was detained enchanted, and which 
,17asso places in one of the Canary island^ has been identified with the 
imaginaiyEt. Borondon.* 

The learned fether Feyjoof, has given a philosophical solution to this 
geographical problem. He attributes all these appearances, which 
have b^n so numerous and so well authenticated as not to admit of 
doubt, to certain atmospherical deceptions, like that of the Fata Mor¬ 
gana, seen at times, in the straits of Messina, where the city of Reggio 
and its surrounding country is reflected in the air above the neigh- 
bpuring sea: a phenomenon which has likewise been witnessed in front 
of the city of Marseilles. As to the tales of the mariners who had 
landed on these forbidden tiiores, ^d been hurried thence in whirl¬ 
winds and tempests, he considers them as mere &brications. 

As the populace, however, reluctantly give up any thing that partakes 

the marvellous and mysterious, and as the same atmospherical phe¬ 
nomena, which first gave birth to the illusion, may still continue, it i% 
not improbaWe that a belief in the island of St. Brandan may still exist 
among the ignorant and credulous of the Canaries, and that they at 
times behold its fairy mountains rising above the distant horizon of the 
Atlantic.:. . 

Ko. XXVI.— The Islaitp op the Seven Cities. 

One of tiie popular traditions concerning the ocean, which were cur- 
,ieht dui^ the time of Columbus, was that of the Island of the Seven 
C^es. It was recorded in an ancient legend, that at the time of the 
coaque^.of Spmn and Portu^l by the Moors, when the inhabitants fled 
fp ev «7 direction to escape from slavery, seven bishops^ followed by a 
grejd number their people, took shipping and abandoned themselves 
to their fete, on the hi^ seas. After tossing about for some time, thcy> 
bu^ed on an nnknown island in the midst of the ocean. Here the 
^Efeops burnt the ships^ to invent the desertion of their followers^ and 
founded seven cities. Various pilots of Portugal, it was said, had 
reached'that i^and at different times, but had never returned to give 
any infoaunatiim concerning it, having been detained, according to 
aequeni accounts, by the successors of the bishops to prevent pursuit. 
At length, according to common report, at the time that Prince Henr^ of 
Portugal was prosecuting his discoveries, several seaferingmmi presented 
flhemselv* one day before him, and stated that they had just returned 
a voyage, in tiie course of whi(h they had landed upon this island. 
T^e inhabitants; they said, spoke the^: lai^uage, and carried them imr 
m^iateiy to ^ureh, to ascertain whether they were Catholic, and were 
r^oi^ at finding them the tine feith. Th^ then made earnest 

i^uiries to know whether the Moors still retained possession of ^in 
^id Portugal. While part of the crew were at <hureh, the rest gathered 
i|nd on tii^ shore for the use <ff the kiteh^ and found to their su^ris# 
•'Pint. Caii^ tom.!*, oap.sa. f XhealroCkftico, twn. w.i x, 
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tlmt ine-tliird of it tos gold. Tlie islandors were aiixioi.8 that the crow 
should remain with them a few days until the return of their goreraor, 
who was absent ; but the mariners, afraid of being detained, embaorked 
and made sail. Such was the story they told to Prince Henry, hoping 
to receive reward for their intelligence. The prince expressed displea¬ 
sure at their hasty departure from the island, and ordered them to return 
and procure further information; but the men, apprehensive, no doubt, 
of having the falsehood of their tale discovered, made their escape, and 
nothing more was heard of them.* 

This story had much currency. The island of the Seven Cities was 
identified with the island mentioned by Aristotle as having been dis¬ 
covered by the Carthaginians, and was put down in the early maps about 
the time of Columbus, under the name of Antilla. 

At the time of the discoveiy of Kew Spain, reports were brought to 
Hispaniola of the civilization of the countiy; that the people wore 
clothing; that their houses and temples were solid, spacious, and often 
magnificent; and that crosses were occasionally found among them. 
Juan de Grivalja, being dispatched to explore the coast of Yucatan, 
reported that in sailing along it he beheld, with great wonder, stately 
and beautiful edifices of lime and stone, and many high towers riiat 
shone at a distance.f For a time the old tradition of the Seven Cities 
was revived, and many thought that they were to be found in the same 
part of l!few Spain. 

No. XXVIL —^Discovery of the Iseand op Madeira. 

The discoveiy of Madeira by Maeham rests principally upon the 
authority of Francisco Alcafoi^o, an esquire of Prince Henry of 
Portugal, who composed an account of it for that prince. It does not 
appear to have obtained much faith among Portuguese historians- No 
mention is made of it in Barros; he attributes the first discoveiy of 
the island to Juan Gonzalez and Tristram Yaz, who he said descried it 
from Porto Santo, resembling a cloud on the horizon.^ 

The Abh^ Provost, however, in his General History of Yoyages, vol. 6, 
seems inclined to give credit to the account of Aicaforado. It was 
composed,^' he oteerves, “at a time when the attention of the public 
would have exposed the least falsities; and no one was more capable 
tiian Aicaforado of giving an exact detail of this event, since he was of 
the number of those who assisted at the second discovery.*^ The 
narrative, as originally written, was overcharged with ornaments and 
digressions. It was translated into French and published in Paris, in 
1671. The French translator had retrenched the ornaments but scrupu¬ 
lously retained the facts. The stoiy, however, is cherished in jfie island 
of Madeira, where a painting in illustration of it is still to he seen. 
The following is the purport of the French translation: I have not been 
able to procure the original of Aicaforado. 

During the reign of Edward the Third of England, a young-man of 
great courage and talent, named Kobert Maeham, fell in love with a 
young lady of rare beauty, of the name of Anne Dorset. She was Mm 

* Hist dd Almirante, cap. 10. 

t Torquemada, Monar^a Indiana, lib. iv. cap. 4. Origen de loa ludios wJt Fr Cte»' 
psntu Garda, lib. iv. cap. 20. 

I Ana, iecaA i lib. i cap, S. 
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fapezioriiLbiTtli, and of a proud and aristocraiac fiunily; but Me merit 
of gained him the preference over aD bis rivals. Ihe 

of the young lady, to prevent her making an inferior alliance, obtained 
an order from the king to have Macham arrested and confined, until 
by arbitraiy means they married his mistress to a man of quality. Jlm 
soon as the nnptials were celebrated, the nobleman conducted his beau¬ 
tiful and afflicted bride to his seat near BristoL Macham was now 
restored to liberty. Imdignant at the wron^ he had suffered, and 
cert^ of the affections of h!s mistress, he prevailed upon several friends 
to assist him in a project for the gratification of his love and revenge. 
They followed hard on the traces of the new-married couple to Bristol, 
One of the friends obtained an introduction into the family of the 
nobleman in quality of a groom. He fouud^ the young bride full of 
teuder recollectioDS of her lover, and of dislike to the husband thns 
forced upon her. Through the means of this friend, Macham had 
several communications with her, and concerted means for their escape 
to France, where they might enjey their mutual love unmolested, 

'When ^ things were prepared, the young lady rode out one day ac¬ 
companied only by the fictitious groom, under pretence of taking tiie 
air. No sooner were they out of the sight of the house, than they 
galloped to an appointed place on the shore of the channel, where a 
boat awaited them. They were conveyed on hoard a vessel which lay 
with anchor a-trip, and sails unfurled, ready to put to sesk Here the 
lovers were once more united. Fearful of pursuit, the ship immediately 
weighed anchor; they made their way rapidly along the coast of Corn¬ 
wall, and Macham anticipated the triumph of soon landing with his 
beautiful prize on the shores of gay and gdlant France. Unfortunately 
*an adverse and stormy wind arose in the night; at daybreak they 
found thmnselves out of sight of land. The maimers were ignorant 
and inexperienced; they knew nothing of the compass, and it was a 
time whmi men were unaccustomed to traverse the high seas. For 
tiiirteen days the lovers were driven ahput on a tempestuous ocean, 
at the mercy of wind and wave. The fugitive bride was filled with 
terror and remorse, and looked upon this uproar of the elements as the 
anger heaven directed against her. All the efforts of her lover 
could not remove from her mind a dismal presage of some approaching 
<kt88trophe. 

At lei^th the tempest subsided. On the fourteenth day at dawn, the 
marine pe^ived what appeared to he a tuft of wood rising out of 
^eea. They joyfully steered for it, sui^KJsing it to he an island. They 
wm not mi^aken* As tiiey drew near, the rising sun shone upon 
noble finest^ the ^ees of which were of a kind unknown to tkW 
Ftightseof birds also came hovering about the ship, and perched upon 
the yards and rig^ng without any signs or fear. The boat was sent on 
^ore to reconnoitre, and socm returned with such accounts of 
beauty ^ the coimfry, that Macham determined to take his dxoopipg 
oomp^on to tiie land, in hopes her health and spirits mi^t be restored 
by refreshm^t and repose. They were accompanied on riiore by the 
^thful friends who had astisted in their flight The marinem le- 
isained on board to guard the ship. 

^he country was indeed deli^tihL The forests were stately aitf 
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; theie were trees laden witli excellent fruits, others with 
aromatic flowers: the waters were cofl and limpid, the sky was serene, 
and there was a balmy sweetness in the air. The animals they met 
with showed no signs of alarm or ferocity, from which they concluded 
that the island was nninhabited. On penetrating a little distance they 
found a sheltered meadow, the green bosom of which was bordered by 
laurels and refreshed by a mountain brook which ran sparkling over 
pebbles. In the centre was a majestic tree, the wide branches of which 
afforded shade from the rays of the sun. Here Macham had bowers 
constructed, and detei mined to pass a few days, hoping that the sweet 
ness of the country, and the serene tranquillity of this delightful soli¬ 
tude, would recruit the drooping health and spirits of his companion. 
Three days, however, had scaicelj passed, when a violent storm arose 
from the north-east, and rage<i all night over the island. On the sut 
seeding morning, Macham repaired to the searside, hut nothing o 
his ship was to be seen, and he concluded that it had foundered in 
the tempest. 

Consternation fell upon the little band, thus left in an uninhabited 
Island in the midst of the ocean. The blow fell most severely on the 
timid and repentant bride. She reproached herself with l^ing the 
cause of all their misfortunes, and, from the first, had been haunted by 
dismal forebodings. She now considered them about to he accomplished, 
^nd her horror was so great as to deprive her of speech; she expired in 
three days without uttering a word. 

Macham was struck with despair at beholding the tra^cal end of 
fhis tender and beautiful being. He upbraided himself, in the trans¬ 
ports of his grief, with tearing her from her home, her country, and 
her friends, to perish upon a savage coast. Ail the efforts of his com¬ 
panions to console him were in vaim He died within five days, broken¬ 
hearted ; begging, as a last request, that his body might be interred 
beside that of his mistre^ at the foot of a rustic altar which they had 
erected under the great tree. They set up a large wooden cross on the 
•spot, on which was placed an inscription written by Macham himself, 
relating in a few words his piteous adventure, and praying any Christians 
who plight arrive there, to build a chapel in a place dedicated to Jesus 
the Saviour. 

After the death of their commander, his followers consulted about 
paeans to escape from the island. The ship’s boat remained on the 
i^ore. They repaired it and put it into a state to bear a voyage, and 
then made sail, intending to return to England. Ignorant of their 
situation, and carried about by the winds, they were cast upon the 
coast of Morocco, where, their boat being shattered upon the rocks, 
they were captured by the Moors and thrown into prison. Hfre they 
understood that their ship had shared the same fate, having been driven 
from her anchorage in the tempest, and carried to the same inhospitable 
coast> where all her crew were made prisoners. 

. The prisons of Morocco were in those days filled with captives of all 
3|iations, taken by their cruisers. Here the English prisoners met with 
m experienced pilot, a Spaniard of Seville, named Juan de Morales. 
He listened to their stoiy with great interest; inquired into the situar 
lion and description of the island they had discovered ; and, suhae 
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on Ills redemption, firom prison, conunmiicated tlie cirenm* 
stances, it is said, to Prince Henry of Portugal. 

There is a diflSiculty in the above narrative of AlcaJbrado in recon- 
dlmg dates. The voyage is said to have taken place during the rdgn 
of Edward III, which commenced in 1327 and ended in 1377. Moral^ 
to whom the Engliah communicated their voyage, is said to have be^ 
in the service of the Portuguese, in the second discovery of Madeira^ 
in 1418 and 1420. Even if the voyage and imprisonment had taken 
place in the last year of King Edwsid’s reign, tiiis leaves a iq)ace 
forty years. 

HaMuyt gives an account of the same voyage, tsdcen ftom Antonio 
Galvano. He varies in certain particulars. It happened, he says, in 
the year 1344, in the time of Peter IT. of Aragon. Macham cast 
anchor in a bay since called alter Mm ISdacMo. 

The lady being ill, he took her on shore, accompanied by some of his 
friends, and the ships sailed without them. After the death of the 
lady, made a cauoe out of a tree, and ventured to sea in it with 

his companions. They were cast upon tiie coast of Africa, where the 
Moors, considering it a kind of miracle, carried him to the king of their 
country, who sent him xo the king of Castile. In consequence of the 
traditional accounts remaining of this voyage, Henry II. of Castile sent 
people, in 1895, to xeniiscover the island. 

Ho. XXVIIL—Las Casas. 

Bartholomew Las Casas, bishop of CMa^^ so often cited in all 
histories of the Hew World, was bom at SeviSfe, ip 1474, and was of 
French extraction. The family name was Casaufe The first of the 
name who appeared in Spmn, served nnd^ the standard of Ferdinand 
IlL sumamed the Saint, in his wars with the Moors of Andahtsla. 
He was at the taking of Seville firom the Moors, when he was re- 
war^ by the king, and received permission to establitix himself 
there. His descendants enjoyed the prerogatives of nobility, and sup¬ 
pressed the letter u m their name, to accommodate it to the Spanitii 
tongue. 

.Autonio, the ftither Bartholomew, went to Hispaniola with Colum¬ 
bus in 1493, and returned rich to Seville in 1498.* It has been stated 
by one of the biographers of Bartholomew Las Casas, that he accom¬ 
panied ^Imnbus in third voyage in 1498, and returned with him in 
ISOO.f This, however, is incorrect. He was dur^ that tinm, oom- 
pleting his education at Salamanca^ where he was instructed in La^, 
dialectics, logic, metaph^cs, ethics, and phytic^ after the opposed 
methad and system Aristotle. While at the university, he asia 
servant, an tiave given him by his &thmr, who had received Inm 
item Columbus. Wi^ Isabdda, in her transit of virtuous md^nar 
tion, ordered tim Indian slaves to be sent back to their country, this 
was iakm from lias Casas, lire yemng man was aroused by the circum- 
stanee, and, on considming the nature of the case, became infiaihed with 
a zeal in favour of the unhappy Indians, wMch never cooled throu^ut 
and active life. It was excited to tenfbld fervour, when, at about 

.♦ Navarrets, Colec. 7iag. tom. L Inferod. Pi Ixxi 
t T. A Li'rate^CEuvres de Las Casas, p. xi, Faiia 1^3* 
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t1i€ age of twenty'Sight years, he accompanied the commander (h'mih 
to Rispaniola in 1502, and was an eye-witness to many of the cmei 
scenes which took place under his administration. The whole of his 
future life, a space exceeding sixty years, was devoted to vindicating the 
cause, and endeavonring to ameliorate the snfferings of the natives. As 
a missionary, he traversed the wilderness of the ^ew World in various 
directions, seeking to convert and civilize them; as a protector and 
champion, he made several voyages to Spain, vindicating their wrongs 
before courts and monarchs, wrote volumes in their behalf, and exhibited 
a zeal, and constancy, and intrepidity worthy of an apostle. He died 
at the advanced age of ninety-two years, and was buried at Madrid, in 
the church of the Dominican convent of Atocha of which fraternity he 
was a member. 

Attempts have been made to decry the consistency, and question tlio 
real philanthropy of Las Casas, in consequence of one of the expedients 
to which he resorted to relieve the Indians from the cruel bondage im¬ 
posed upon them. This occurred in 1517, when he arrived in Spain, on 
one of his missions, to obtain measures in their favour from the govern¬ 
ment. On his arrival in Spain, he found Cardinal Ximenes, who had 
been left regent on the death of King Ferdinand, too ill to attend ,to his 
affairs. He repaired, therefore, to Valladolid, where he awaited the 
coming of the new monarch, Charles, archduke of A.ustria, afterwards 
the Emperor Charles V. He had strong opponents to encounter in 
various persons high in authority, who, holding estates and repartimientos 
in the colonies, were interested in the slavery of the Indians. Among 
these, and not the least animated, was the bishop Fonseca, president 
of the Council of the Indies. 

At length the youthful sovereign arrived, accompanied by various 
Flemings of his court, particularly his grand chancellor, Doctor Juan 
de Selvagio, a learned and upright man, whom he consulted on all affairs 
of administration and justice. Las Casas soon became intimate with 
the chancellor, and stood high in his esteem ; but so much opposition 
arose on every side that he found his various propositions for the relief 
of the natives hut little attended to. In his doubt and anxiety he had 
now recourse to an expedient which he considered as justified by the 
circumstances of the case.* The chancellor Selvagio and other Flemings 
who had accompanied the youthful sovereign, had obtained from him, 
before quiting Flanders, licenses to import slaves from Africa to the 
colonies; a measure wMch had recently in 1516 been prohibited by a 
decree of Cardinal Ximenes while acting as regent. The ehancelloi; 
who was a humane man, reconciled it to his conscience by a popular 
opinion that one negro could perform, without detriment to his^eallh, 
the labour of several Indians, and that therefore it was a great saving 
of human suffering. So easy is it for interest to wrap itself up in 
plausible argument! He might, moreover, have thought the welfare 
.of the Africans hut little affected by the change. They were accn^-tomed 

* Herrera clearly states tMs as an expedient adopted when others laiied. •‘Bartolom^ 
de las Casas, viendo qne sns conceptos hallaban en todas partes diflcnltad, i que las 
optnionss qne teksda, por mncha familmidad qne havia seguido i gran credito con derm 
Ondller, no podto haber efect% mt voktm a Utqs &c.—Becad. ii Hb. ii 

oqi. 2. 
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to slavery ia fheir own country, and they were said to thrive in the 
Kew W«rfd. “ITie Africans,observes Hererra, “prospered sc much 
m the island of Hispaniola, that it was the opinion unless a negro 
ehouid lumpen to be hanged, he would never die; for as yet none had 
been fak)WE to periii from infirmity. Like oranges, they found 
their proper soil in Hispaniola, and it seemed ever mor<» natural to 
them than their native Guinea.”* 

Las Casas finding all other means ineffectual, endeavoured to turn 
these interested views of the grand chancellor to the benefit of the 
Indians. He proposed that the Spaniards resident in the colonies, 
might be permitted to procure negroes for the labour of the forms and 
the mine^ and other severe toils, which were above the strength, and 
destructive of the lives of the natives.t He evidently considered the 
poor Africans as little better than mere animals; and he acted like 
othere, on an arithmetical calculation of diminishing human misery, by 
substituting one strong msm for three or four of feebler nature. He 
moreover, esteemed ^e Indians as a nobler and more intellectual race of 
beings, and their preservation and welfare of higher importance to the 
general interests of humanity. 

It is this expedient of Las Casas which has drawn down severe censure 
upon his memory. He has been charged with gross inconsistency, and 
even with having originated this inhuman traffic in the ITew World. 
This is a grievous charge; but historical facts and dates remove the 
ori^nal sin from his door, and prove that the practice existed in the 
colonies, and was authorized by royal decree, long before he took a part 
in the question. 

Las Casas did not go to the New World until 1502. By a royal ordi¬ 
nance passed in 1501, negro slaves were permitted to be taken there, 
provided they had be^ bom among ChriBtians.t By a letter written 
by Ovando, dated 1503, it appears that there were numbers in the island 
of Hi^[)aniola at that time, and he entreats that none more might be 
permitted to be brought. 

In 1506 the Spanish government forbade the introduction of negro 
slaves from the Levant, or those brought up with the Moors; and stipu- 
* foted that none should be taken to the colonies but those from Seville, 
triio had been instructed in the Christian folth, that they might contri¬ 
bute to the conver^on of the IndianA§ In 1510, King Ferdinand, being 
informed of the physical weakness of Ihe Indians, ordered fifty Africans 
to be sent from ^ville to labour in the mines.Il In 1511, he ordered 
a gres^ numb^ should be procured from Guinea, and transported to 
imderstanding that one negro could perform the woik 
four Indians.^ In 1612 and ’It he signed farther orders relative to frie 
sasne Ji^ect. In 1516, Charles Y. granted licenses to tihe Flemings (c 
b^port n^roes to the colonies. It was not until the year 1517 that 1^ 
C^isas gave his sanction of the traffic. It already existed, and ho coun- 
It solely with a view to having the hardy Africans substituted 
for tiie feeble Indians. It was advocaM at the same time, and for the 
nme reasoiis, by the Jeronimite friars, who were missiomnies in the 

i Benera, lud., Hb. iL decad. ui. cap. A t Idem, decad. u. £lb. ii. cap* 20. 

X Men, decMbd. il iib. iii cap. S. i Idem, d. i. 1U>. ri. Cap. 20. 

t f Idea, d. i Ifo. iz. oq;). 5. 
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colonies. The moliireR of lias Casas were purely benevolent, though 
founded on erroneous notions of justice. He thought to permit evil that 
good might spring out of it ,* to choose between two existing abuses, and 
to eradicate the greater by resorting to the lesser. His reasoning, how¬ 
ever fallacious it may be, was considered satisfactory and humane by 
some of the most learned and benevolent men of the age, among whom 
was the Cardinal Adrian, afterwards elevated to the papal chair, and 
characterized by gentleness and humanity. The traflSc was permitted; 
inquiries were made as to the number of slaves required, which was 
limited to 4000, and the Flemings obtained a monopoly of the trade, 
W'hich they afterwards fanned out to the Genoese. 

Hr. Robertson, in noticing this affair, draws a contrast between the 
conduct of the Cardinal Ximenes and that of Las Casas, strongly to the 
disadvantage of the latter. “ The cardinal,” he observes, “ when solicited 
to encourage this commerce, peremptorily rejected the proposition, be^ 
cause he perceived the iniquity of reducing one race of men to slavery, 
when he was consulting about the means of restoring liberty to another; 
but Las Casas, from the inconsistency natural to men who hurry with 
headlong impetuosity towards a favourite point, was incapable of making 
this distinction. In the warmth of his zeal to save the Americans from 
the yoke, he pronounced it to be lawful and expedient to impose one stiU 
heavier on the Africans.”* 

This distribution of praise and censure is not perfectly correct. Las 
Casas had no idea that he was imposing a heavier, nor-so heavy, a yoke 
upon the Africans. The latter were considered more capable of labour 
and less impatient of slavery. While the Iifdians sunk under their 
tasks, and perished by thousands in Hispaniola, the negroes, on the con¬ 
trary, thrived there. Herrera^ to whom Dr. Robertson refers as his 
authority, assigns a different motive, and one of mere finance, for the 
measures of Cardinal Ximenes. He says that he ordered that no one 
should take negroes to the Indies, because, as the natives were decreasing, 
and it was known that one negro did more work than four of iRem, 
there would probably be a great demand for African slaves, and a 
tribute might be imposed upon the trade, from which would result 
profit to the royal treasury.f This measure was presently after carried 
into effect though subsequent to the death of the cardinal, and licenses 
were granted by tbe sovereign for peeuniaiy considerations. Pleehder, 
in his life of Ximenes, assigns another hut a mere political motive for 
this prohibition. The cardinal, he says, objected to the importation of 
negroes into the colonies, as he feared they would corrupt the natives, 
and by confederacies with them render them formidable to govemmaitw 
De Marsolier, another biographer of Ximenes, gives equally poMo 
reasons for this prohibition. He cites a letter written by tbe owrdinal 
en the subject, in which he observed that he knew the nature of the 
negroes; they were a people capable, it was true, of great fatigue, but 
extremely prolific and enterprising; and that if they had time to mul¬ 
tiply in America, they would infallibly revolt, and impose m the 

* Robertson, Hist. America, p. S. 

t forque como iban faltando los Intlios i se conocia gue im negro trabajab«, fat 
qnatro, por lo qual babia giro demantK de ellos, pareria qne se poiRa poner akiin tribiUe 
en la saca, de que resultaria provediu 4 la Hadeuda.—Btxxera, deeaC ii M* 
sap. 8. 
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SpAoiai^B ilte same chains whicc they had compelled them to wear,'* 
These facts, while they take from the measure of the cardinal that 
credit for eidusive philanthropy which has been bestowed upon it^ 
manifest the <dear foresight of that able politician, whose predictions 
with respect to negro revolt have been so strikingly fulfilled in the 
island of Hispanioli 

Cardinal Ximene^ in fact, though a wise and upright statesman, was 
not troubled with scruples of conscience on these questions of natural 
right, nor did he possess more toleration than his contemporaries towards 
savage and infidel nations. He was grand inquisitor of Spain, and was 
very eflScient during the latter years of Ferdinand in making slaves of 
the refractory Moors of GranadA He authorized, by express instruc¬ 
tions, expeditions to seize and enslave the Indians of the Caribbee 
islands, whom he termed only suitetl to labour, enemies of the Chris¬ 
tians, and cannibals. Hor will it be considered a proof of gentle or 
tolerant policy, that he introduced the tribunal of the inquisition into 
the Hew World. These circumstances are cited not to cast reproach 
upon the character of Cardinal Ximenes, but to show how incorrectly 
he has been extolled at the expense of Las Casas. Both of them must 
be judged in connexion with the customs and opinions of the age in 
which they lived. 

lias Casas was the author of many works, but few of which have been 
l^rinted. The most important is a General History of the Indies, from 
the discovery to the year 1520, in three volumes. It exists only in 
manuscript, but is the fountain from which Herrera, and most of the> 
other historians of the New World, have drawn large supplies. The 
work, though prolix, is valuable, as the author was an eye-witness 
many of the facts, had others from persons who were concerned in the 
transactions recorded, and possessed copious documents. It displays 
great erudition, though somewhat crudely and diffusely introduced. 
His history was commenced in 1527 ,at fifty-three years of age, and was 
fi^jeshed in 1559, when eighty-five. As many things are set down from 
mmory, tiiere is occasional inaccuracy, but the whole bears the stamp 
of ^sanoerity and truth. The author of the present work, having had 

access to tins valuable manuscript, has made great use of it, drawing 
Ibrih many curious fiicts hitherto neglected; but he has endeavoured to 
cemsoit it with caution and discrimination, collating it with other autho¬ 
rities, and omitting whatever appeared to be dictated by prejudice ot 
overimated zeaL 

lias Oasi£ has been accused of high colouring and extravagant deelar 
mation in those passages whi^h relate to the barbarities practised on tim 
natives; iror Is the cha^e entirely wdtiiont foundation. The same zeal 
in the caase tire Indians is expressed in his writii^ that tiione frsrth 
in^his aethms, always pure, often vehement, and occasionally rfiiseasouT 
a^ Btill, however, when he errs it is on a generous and righteous 
side. If <me-tentir part ci what he says he ' witnessed with his own 
eyes” be true, and hk veramty is above all doubt, he would have been 
wanting in the nainral feelings of humanity had he not expressed himself 

tetms of indignation and abhorrence. 

& the course of his work, when Las Casas mentions the origisuil 
* Be ManoUes, Hist, du MiuLito Cfardinal Xir-sats, 'Jo. "n. Tottkmse, 169t. 
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I^apcrs lying t)efove him, from which he drew many of his facts, it maJce# 
one lament that they should be lost to the world. Besides the journals 
and lettere of Columbus, he says he had numhera of the letters of the Ade* 
lantado, Bon Bartholomew, who wrote better than his brother, and 
whose writings must have been full of energy. Above all, he had the 
map formed from study and conjecture, by which Columbus sailed on his 
hrst voyage. What a precious document would this be for the world I 
These writings may still exist, neglected and forgotten among the rub¬ 
bish of some convent in Spain. Little hope can be entertained of dis¬ 
covering them in the present state of degeneracy of the cloister. The 
monks of Atocha, in a recent conversation with one of the royal princes, 
betrayed an ignorance that this illustrious man was buried in their con¬ 
vent, "nor can any of the fraternity point out hLs place of sepulture to 
the stranger.=^ 

The publication of this work of Las Casas has not been permitted in 
Spain, where every book must have the sanction of a censor before it is 
committed to the press. The horrible picture it exhibits of the cruelties 
indicted on the Indians, would, it was imagined, excite an odium agaiiist 
their conquerors. Las Casas himself seems to have doubted the expe¬ 
diency of publishing it; for in 1560 he made a note with his own hand 
which is preserved in the two first volumes of the original, mentioning 
that he left them in confidence to the college of the order of Predicators 
of St. Gregorio, in Yalladolid, begging of its prelates that no secular 
person, nor even the collegians, should be permitted to read his history 
for the space of forty years; and that after that term it might be printed 
if consistent with the good of the Indies and of Spain.f 

For the foregoing reason the work has been cautiously used by Spanish 
historians, passing over in silence, or with brief notice, many passages 
of disgraceful import. This feeling is natural, if not commendable; for 
the world is not prompt to discriminate between individuals and the 
nation of whom they are but a part. The laws and regulations for the 
government of the newly-discovered countries, and the decisions of the 
Council of the Indies on all contested points, though tinctured in some 
degree with the bigotry of the age, were distinguished for wisdom, 
justice, and humanity, and do honour to the Spanish nation. It was 
only in the abuse of them by individuals to whom the execution of 
the laws was intrusted that these atrocities were committed. It should 
be remembered, also, that the same nation which gave birth to the san¬ 
guinary and rapacious adventurers who perpetrated these cruelties gave 
birth likewise to the early missionaries, like Las Casas, who followed 
the sanguinary course of discovery, binding up the wounds inflicted by 
their countrymen; men who in a truly evangelical spirit braved all 
kinds of perils and hardships, and even death itself^ not through a 
prospect of temporal gain or glory, but through a desire to ameliorate 
the condition and save the souls of barbarous and suflermg nations. 
The dauntless enterprises and fearful peregrinations cf many of these 
virtuous men, if properly appreciated, would be found to vie in romantk 

* In this notice the author has occasionally availed himself of the interesting menwiir 
{jf Mon. J. A. liorente, prefixed to his collection of the works of las Casaa, ccaladnf it 
With the History of Herrera, from which its facts are principally derived. 

i NaYarrete^ €i^ de Tiag., tom. i. p. Ixu. 
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larfag with ihe heroic achievements of chivaliy, with motives of a pnref 
and &: more exalted nature. 

No. XXIX. —^Petek Makttr. 

Petes Martik, or Kartyr, of whose writings much use has been 
made in this history, was bom at Anghierra, in the territory of Milan. 
In Itaiy, on the second of February, 1455. He is commonly termed 
Peter Martyr, of Angletnaj from the Latin name of his native place, 
fie is one of the earliest historians that treat of Columbus, and was his 
contemporary and intimate acquaintance. Being at Rome in 1487, 
and having acquired a distinguished reputation for learning, he was 
invited by the Spanish ambassador, the count de Tendilla, to accom¬ 
pany him to Spain. He willingly accepted the invitation, and was 
presented to the sovereigns at Saragossa. Isabella, amidst the cares of 
the war with Granada, was anxious for the intellectual advancement of 
her kingdom, and wished to employ Martyr to instruct the yoimg 
nobility of the royal household. With her peculiar delicacy, however, 
she fir^ made her confessor, Hernando de Tsdavera, inquire of Martyr 
in what capacity he desired to serve her. Contrary to her expectation. 
Martyr replied, ** in the prof^ion of arms.” The queen complied, and 
he followed her in her campaigns, as one of her household and military 
suite, but without distinguishing himself, and perhaps without having 
any particular employ in a capacity so foreign to his talents. After the 
surrender of Granada, when the war was ended, &e queen, through the 
medium of the grand cardinal of Spain, prevailed upon him to under¬ 
take the instruction of the young nobles of her court 

Martyr was acquainted with Columbus while making his application 
to the sovereigns, and was present at his triumphant reception by Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella in B^celona, on his return from his first voyage. 
He was continually in the royal camp during the war with the Moors, 
of whkb his letters contain many interesting particulars. He was sent 
ambassador extraordinary by Ferdinand and Isabella, in 1501, to 
Venice, and thenee to the grand soldan of Egypt. The soldan, in 1490 
or 1491, had sent an embe^y to the Spanish sovereigns, threatening 
that, uipiess they desisted from the war against Granada, he would put 
all the Christians in Egypt and Syria to death, overturn all their 
temples, and destroy the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. Ferdinand and 
Isabella pressed the war with tenfold energy, and brought it to a 
triumphant conclurion in the next campwgn, while the soldan was still 
carrying on a similar negotiation with the pope. They afterwards sent 
Peter Martyr ambassador to the soldan to explain and justify theif 
nnasure. Martyr diseha^ed the duties of his embes^ with great 
“abHity; qjiitained permission from the soldan to repair ilie holy places 
aUem^em, and an abolition of various extortions to which Christian 
pilgrims had been subjected. While on this embassy, he wrote his 
work Be L^tione Babylonica, which indudes a history of Egypt in 
those ^es. 

On his return to Spain, he was rewarded with places and pimsions, 
1^ in 1524 was appomted a minister of the Council of the Indies. His 
|^:Hfccipji^ woric is an account of the discoveries of the New World, in 
deowde^ e|cb coir'aining ten chanters. They are s^led Beca^dr 
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of tie Kew World, cr Decades of the Ocean, and, like all his othei 
works, were originally written in Latin, though since translated into 
various languages. He had familiar access to letters, papem, joumalsi 
and narratives of the early discoverers, and was personally acquainted 
with many of them, gathering particulars from* their conversation. In 
wTiting his Decades, he took great pains to obtain information from 
Columbus himself, and from others, his companions. 

In one of his epistles, (No. 153, January, 1494, to Pomponius Leetus), 
he mentions having just received a letter from Columbus, by which it 
appears he was in correspondence with him. Las Casas says that great 
credit is to he given to him in regard to those voyages of Columbus, 
although his Decades contain some inaccuracies relative to subsequent 
events in the Indies. Muiloz allows him great credit as an author, con¬ 
temporary with his subject, grave, well cultivated, instructed in the 
facts of which he treats, aii£ of entire probity. He observes, however, 
that his writings being composed on the spur or excitement of the 
moment, often related circumstances which subsequently proved to be 
erroneous; that they were written without method or care, often con¬ 
fusing dates and events, so that they must be read with some caution. 

Martyr was in the daily habit of writing letters to distinguished per¬ 
sons, relating the passing occun*ences of the busy court and age in 
which he lived. In several of these Columbus is mentioned and also 
some of the chief events of his voyages, as promulgated at the very 
moment of his return. These letters not being generally known or 
circulated, or frequently cited, it may be satisfactory to the reader to 
have a few of the main passages which relate to Columbus. They have 
a striking effect in carrying us hack to the very time of the discoveries. 

In one of his epistles, dated Barcelona, May 1st, 1493, and addressed 
to C. Borromeo, he says, “ Within these few days a certain Christopher 
Columbus has arrived from the western antipodes; a man of Liguria, 
whom my sovereigns reluctantly intrusted with three ships, to seek 
that region, for they thought that what he said was fabulous. He has 
returned and brought specimens of many precious things, hut particu¬ 
larly gold, which those countries naturally produce.” * 

In another letter dated likewise from Barcelona, in September follow¬ 
ing, he gives a more particular account. It is addressed to Count 
Tendilla, governor of Granada, and also to Hernando Talavera, arch¬ 
bishop of that diocese, and the same to whom the propositions of 
Columbus had been referred by the Spanish sovereigns. “Arouse 
your attention, ancient sages,” says Peter Martyr in Ms epistle; 
“ listen to a new diseoveiy. You remember Columbus, the Ligurian, 
appointed in the camp by our sovereigns to search for a new hemisphere 
of land at the western antipodes. You ought to recollect, tSr you had 
some agency in the transaction; nor would the enterprise, as I think, 
have been undertaken, without your counsel. He has returned in 
safety, and relates the wonders he has discovered. He exMbits gold aa 
proofs of the mines in those regions: Gossampine cotton, also, and 
aromatics, and pepper more pungent than that from Caucasus. All 
riioee things, ti>gether with scarlet dye-woods, the earth produces spon¬ 
taneously. Pursuing the western sun from Gades five tbou^d xxiile% 
♦ Opus Epist, P. Martyris Anglcrii, Epist, 131.'” 
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of each a thoosand paces, as he relates, he fell in with snndiy island* 
and took possession of one of thorn, of greater circuit, he asserts, than 
the whole of Spain. Here he found a race of men living contented, in 
a state of nature, subsisting on fruits and vegetables, and bread formed 
from roots. * * * * These people have kings, some greater 
thim others, and they war occasionally among themselves, with bows 
and arrows, or lances sharpened and hardened in the fire. The desire 
of command prevails among them, though they are naked. They have 
itives also. What they worship except the divinity of heaven, is not 
ascertained.”* 

In another letter, dated likewise in September, 1493, and addressed 
to the cardinal and vice-chancellor Ascanius Sforza, he says: 

^‘So great is my desire to give you satisfaction, illustrious prince, 
that I consider it a gratifying occurrence in the great fluctuations of 
events, when anything takes place among us, in which you may take 
an interest The wonders of this terrestrial globe, round which Ihe sun 
makes a circuit in the space of four-and-twenty hours, have, until our 
time, as you are well aware, been known only in regard to one hemi¬ 
sphere, merely from the Golden Chersonesus to our Spanish Gades. 
The rest has been given up as unknown by cosmographers, and if any 
mention of it has been made, it has been slight and dubious. But 
now, 0 blessed enterprise! under the auspices of our sovereigns, what 
has hitherto lain hidden since the first origin of things, has at length 
begun to be developed. The thing has thus occurred—^attend, illustrious 
prince! A certain Christopher Columbus, a Ligurian, dispatched to 
those regions with three vessels by my sovereigns, pursuing the western 
sun above five thousand miles from Gades, achieved his way to the 
antipodes. Three and thirty successive days they navigated witb nought 
but sky and water. At length from the mast-head of the largest ve^l, 
in which Columbus himself sailed, those on the look-out proclaimed the 
sight of land. He coasted along six islands; one of Ibem, as all his 
followers declare, beguiled perchance by the novelty of the scene, is 
larger than Spain.” 

Martyr proceeds to give the usual account of the productions of the 
islands, and the manners and customs of the natives, particularly the 
wars which occurred among them ; “ as if meum and tuum had been 
Introduced aruong them as among us, and expensive luxuries, and the 
desire of accumulating wealth; for what, you will think, can he t^e 
wants of naked men I” “ What farther may succeed,” he adds, will 
hereafter signify. Jarewell.”t 

In another letter, dated Valladolid, yehruary 1, 1494, to Hernando 
de 1?a3avera^ archhisiiop of Granada, he observes, *‘The king and queen, 
m the retam of Columbus to Barcelona^, from his honourable enter¬ 
prise, iq>pointed him* admiral of the ocean sea, and caused him, on 
aeconnt of his illustrious deeds, to he seated in their presence, an 
honour and a &.vour, as you know, the highest with our sovereignsr 
have di^tched him again to those re^ons, famished with a fleet 
^ eighteen ships, ^ere is prospect of great discoveries at the western 
anrip^es.”i * * ♦ 

‘ a subsequent letter to Pompemins Laetus, dated from Alcala do 
Tllpai P. MaiSym >tog)eni, Fpift. 134. t Idem, I3S. 1Epist 1 ik 
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Henarcs, December 9tji, 1494, he gives the first news of the success of 
this expedition. 

Spain,” says he, “ is spreading her wings, augmenting her empire, 
and extending her name and glory to the antipodes, ^ ^ ^ Qf 
eighteen vessels dispatched by my sovereigns with the admiral Colum¬ 
bus, in his second voyage to the western hemisphere, twelve have 
returned and have brought Gossampine cotton, huge trees of dye-wood, 
and many other articles held with us as precious, the natural produc¬ 
tions of that hitherto hidden world; and besides all other things, no 
small quantity of gold. 0 wonderful, Pomponius I Upon the surface 
of that earth are found rude ma^es of native gold, of a weight that one 
is afraid to mention. Some weigh tw'o hundred and fifty ounces, and 
they hope to discover others of a much larger size, from what the naked 
natives intimate, when they extol their gold to our people. Nor are 
the Lestrigonians nor Polyphemi, who feed on human flesh, any longer 
doubtful. Attend—but beware! lest they rise in horror before thee! 
"When he proceeded from the Fortunate islands, now termed the Cana¬ 
ries, to Hispaniola, the island on which he first set foot, turning his 
prow a little toward the south, he arrived at innumerable islands of 
savage men, whom they call cannibals, or Caribbees; and these, though 
naked, are courageous warriors. They fight skilfully with bows and 
clubs, and have boats hollowed from a single tree, yet verj’ capacious, in 
which they make fierce descents on neighbouring islands, inhabited by 
milder people. They attack their villages, from which they carry oft 
the men and devour them,” &c.* 

Another letter to Pomponius Lsetus, on the same subject, has been 
cited at large in the body of this work. It is true these extracts give 
nothing that has not been stated more at large in the Decades of the 
same author, but they are curious, as the very first announcements of the 
discoveries of Columbus, and as showing the first stamp of these extra- 
ordinaiy events upon the mind of one of the most learned and liberal 
men of the age. 

A collection of the letters of Peter Martyr was published in 1530, 
under the title of Opus Epistolarum, Petri Martyris Anglerii; it is di¬ 
vided into thirty-eight books, each containing the letters of one year. 
The same objections have been made to his letters as to his Decades, but 
they bear the same stamp of candour, probity, and great information. 
They possess peculiar value from being written at the moment, before the 
facts they record were distorted or discoloured by prejudice or misrepre¬ 
sentation. His works abound in interesting particulars not to be found 
in any contemporary historian. They are rich in thought, but still 
richer in fact, and are full of urbanity, and of the liberal^ feeling of 
a scholar who has mingled with the world. He is a fountain tlom which 
others draw, and from which, with a little precaution, they may draw 
securely. He died in Yalladolid, in 1526. 

No. XXX. —Oviedo. 

OoNZALO Fernandez de Oviedo t Yaedks, commonly known as 
Ovied), was bom in Madrid in 1478, and died in Valladolid in 1557, 
ssventy-nine years. He was of a noble Asturian family, and in hii 
* Opua Epist. P. Martyris Anglerii, Epiat 147.^ 
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U^bood (in 1490) was appointed one of the pages t> Prince Juau beir 
apparent ot Spain, the only son of Ferdinand and Isabella. He was ir, 
tfcds situarion at the time of the siege and surrender of Granada, was eon- 
seqnently at court at the time that Columbus made his agreement with 
the Catholic soTereigns, and was hi the same capacity at Barcelona, ana 
witnessed the triumphant entrance of the discoverer, attended by a 
number of the natives of the newly-found countries. 

In 1518, he was sent out to the New World by Ferdinand, to superin¬ 
tend the gold foundries. For many years he served them in various 
offices of trust and dignity, both under Ferdinand, and his grandson and 
successor Charles V. In 1635 he was made alcayde of the fortress ct 
St. Domingo in Hispaniola^ and afterwards was appointed historiographer 
of the Indies. At the time of his death, he h^ served the crown up¬ 
wards of forty years, thirty-four of which were passed in the colonies, and 
he had cross^ the ocean eight times, as he mentions in various pa^ of 
his writings. He wrote several works; the most important is a Chro* 
nicle of the Indies in fifty books, divided into three parts. The first 
part, containing nineteen books, was printed at Seville in 1585, and re¬ 
printed in 1547 at Salamanca, augmented by a twentieth book contain¬ 
ing shipwrecks. The remainder of the work exists in manuscript The 
printing of it was commenced at YalladoUd in 1557, but was discon¬ 
tinued in consequence of his death. It is one of the unpublished trea¬ 
sures of Spanish colonial history’. 

He was an indefatigable writer, laborious in collecting and recording 
facts, and composed a multitude of volumes which are scattered through 
the Spanish libraries. His writings are full of events which happened 
nntier his own eye, or were communicated to him by eye-witnesses; but 
he was deficient in judgment and discrimination. He took his facts 
without caution, and often from sources unworthy of credit. In his 
aeeoimt of the first voyage of Columbus, he falls into several egr^oua 
mrors, in cmis^uence of taking the verl^Hnformation of a pilot named 
Hentan Perez matteo, who was in the interest of the Pinzons, and ad¬ 
verse to the admiral. His work is not much to be depended upon in 
matters relative to Columbus. l\"hen he treats of a more advanced 
period of the Njew World, from his own actual observation, be is much 
more satisfactory, though he is accused of listening too readily to popular 
and misrepresentations. His account of &e natural productions 
of the New World, and of the customs of its inhabitants, is fiilL of 
eurious particulars; and the best narratives of some of the minor voyages 
widdi mceeeded those of Columbus, are to be found in the unpuldiidted 
|»at of his work. 

s No. XXXL—Ci!BA LB Los Palacios, 

AznmES Bbenallb^ or Bemal, generally known by the title of the 
afrate df j&es Pa^octba, from having bemi curate of the to^ Los 
Faladosfrom about 1488 to 1518, was bom in the town of Fuente^ and 
was for some time chiqdain to Diego Deza, Archbi^p of Seville, oUe of 
^e greatest friends to the applioLtion of Columbus. Bemaldes was well 
Wl^uamt^ with the admlial, who was occasionally his gueft, and in 1496 
many of his mannscripts and journals with him, which ihe curate 
mde use in & histojy the'reign of Ferdinand and Isabella^ in which 
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he introduced an account of the voyages of Columbus. In bis nanati^i 
of the admiral’s coasting along the southern side of Cuba, the curate ii 
more minute and accurate than any other historian. His work exists 
only in manuscript, but is well known to historians, who have made 
frequent use of it. Nothing can be more simple and artless than the 
account which the honest curate gives of his being first moved to under¬ 
take his chronicle. I who wrote these chapters of memoirs,” he says, 

“ being for twelve years in tlie habit of reading a register of my deceased 
grandfather, who was notary public of the town of Fuentes, where I was 
born, I found therein several chapters recording certain events and 
a-hievements which had taken place in his time; and my grandmother 
his widow, who was very old, hearing me read them, said to me, * And 
tliou, my son, since thou art not slothful in writing, why dost thon not 
write, in this manner, the good things which are happening at present 
in thy own day, that those who come hereafter may know them, and 
marvelling at what they read may render thanks to God.* 

From that time,” continues he, I proposed to do so, and as I con¬ 
sidered the matter, I said often to myself, " If God gives me life and 
health I will continue to write until I behold the kingdom of Granada 
gained by the Christians,’ and 1 always entertained a hope of seeing it, 
and did see it: great thanks and praises be given to onr Saviour Jesus 
Christ! And l^cause it was impossible to write a complete and con¬ 
nected account of all things that happened in Spain, during the matri¬ 
monial union of the King Don Ferdinand and the Queen Dofia Isabella, 

I wrote only about certain of the most striking and remarkable events, 
of which I had correct information, and of those which 1 saw or which 
. were public and notorious to all men.”* 

The work of the worthy curate, as may he inferred from the foregoing 
iiatement, is deficient in regularity of plan; the style is artless and often 
inelegant, hut it abounds in facts not to be met with elsewhere, often 
given in a very graphical manner, and strongly characteristic of the 
times. As he was contemporary with the events, and familiar with many 
of the. persons of his history, and as he was a man of probity md void of 
all pretension, his manuscript is a document of high authenticity. He 
was much respected,in the limited sphere in which he moved, *yet, 
says one of his admirers, who wrote a short preface to his chronicle, “ he 
had no‘Other reward than that of the curacy of Los Palacios, and the 
place of chaplain to the Archbishop Don Dieso Deza.*’ 

In the possession of 0. Kich, Esq., of Madrid, is a very curious manu¬ 
script chronicle of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, already quoted 
in this work, made up from this history of the curate of Los Palacios, 
and from various other historians of the time, by some contemporary 
vrriter. In his account of the voyage of Columbus, he differd'in some 
trivial particulars from the regular copy of the manuscript of the curate. 
These variations have been carefully examined by the author of this 
work, and wherever they appear to he for the better, have been adopted- 

Ko. XXXII.—Navigations del Re i>e Castigeia belle Isols 
jG Paese Nlovamente Riteoyate.” “Nayigatio Cheisto- 

. EHOEI CoLUMBI.” 

Tile above are the titles, in Italian and in Latin, oi me ^trliest narra"' 
* Csua de lus Palacios, mp, 7. 
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ttycB of the first md second voja?*es of Columbus that appeared in print 
It was anonymous; and there are some curious particulars in regard to 
it. It was originally written in Italian by Hontalbodo Fracanzo, or 
Francanzano, or by Francapano de Montabaldo (for writers difier in 
regard to the name), and was published in Yicenza, in 1507, in a colleo 
tion of voyages, entitled Hondo Kovo, e Paese Nuovamente Eitrovate. 
The collection was republished at Milan, in 1508, both in Italian, and 
in a Latin translation made by Archangelo Madrignano, under tne tith 
of Itinerarium Portugallensium; this title being given, because Ihs 
work related chiefly b=^the voyages of Luigi Cadamosto, a Venetian ii- 
the p 'rvice of PortusraL 

The collection was afterwards augmented by Simon Grinseus with 
other travels, and printed in Latin at Basle, in 15SS,* by Hervagio, 
entitled Novus Orbis Eegionum, &c. The.edition of Basle, 1555, and 
the Italian edition of Milan, in 1508, have been consulted in the course 
•>f this work. 

Peter ^ Martyr (Decad. 2, Cap. 7,) alludes to this publication, under the 
tirst Latin title of the book, Itinerarium PortugaHensium, and accuses 
the author, whom by mistake he terms Cadamosto, of having stolen the 
materials of his book from the three first chapters of his first I'^cade of 
the Ocean, of which, he says, he granted copies in manuscript to severav 
persons, and in particular to certain Venetian ambassadors. Martyr’s 
Decades were not published until 1516, excepting the first three, which 
were published in 1511, at Seville. 

This narrative of the voyages of Columbus is referred to by Gio. 
Battista Spotomo, in his historical Memoir of Columbus, as having been 
written by a companion of Columbus. 

It is inanifest, from a perusal of the narrative ‘ that though the author 
may have helped himself freely from the manuscript of Martyr, he must 
have had other sources of information. His description of the person 
of Columbus as a man tall of stature and large of frame, of a ruddy com¬ 
plexion and oblong visage, is not copied from Martyr, nor from any other 
writer. 2^0 historian had, indeed, preceded him, except Sabellicus, in 
1504 j and the portrmt agrees with that subsequently given of Columbus 
in the bic^raj^y written by his son. 

It is probable that this narrative, which appeared only a year after 
the death of Columbus* was a piece of literary job-work, written for the 
collection of voyages published at Vicenza; and that the materials were 
taken from oral communication, from the account given by Sabellicus, 
and particularly from the manuscript copy of Martyr’s first decade. 

No. XXAIIL— ^Aetoeio te Herbera. 

ANTOigo Heebera de Tobdesillas, one of the authors most frequently 
cited in this work, was bom in 1565, of Eoderick Tordesillas, and Agnes 
de Herrera, his wife. He received an excellent education, and entered 
into the employ of Vespasian Gonzago, brother to the Duke of Mantu% 
who was viceroy of Naples for Philip the Second of Spain, He was for 
some time secretary to this statesman, and intrusted with all his secrets. 
He was afterwards grand historiographer of the Indies to Philip II., who 
added to tiiat title a large pension. He wrote various books, but Iho 
* Biblioth«ca Fiaello. 

S V 
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most celebTated is a General History of the Indie?, or American Colonies, 
in four volumes, containing eight decades. When he undertook this 
work, all the public archives were thrown open to him, and he had 
access to documente of all kinds. He has been charged with great pre¬ 
cipitation in the production of his two first volumes, and with negli 
gence in not making sufficient use of the indisputable sources of informa¬ 
tion thus placed within his reach. The fact was, that he met with his¬ 
torical tracts lying in manuscript, which embraced a great part of the 
first discoveries, and he contented himself with stating events as he 
found them therein recorded. It is certain that a great part of his work 
is little more than a transcript of the manuscript history of the Indies 
by Las Casas, sometimes reducing and improving the language when 
tumid; omitting the impassioned sallies of the zealous father, when the 
wrongs of the Indians were in question, and suppressing various circum¬ 
stances degrading to the character of the Spanish discoverers. The 
author of the present work has, therefore, frequently put aside the his¬ 
tory of Herrera, and consulted the source of his information, the manu¬ 
script history of Las Casas. 

Muiloz observes, that general Herrera did little more than join 
together morsels and extracts, taken from various parts, in the way that 
a writer arranges chronologically the materials from which he intends 
to compose a historyhe adds, that “ had not Herrera been a learned 
and judicious man, the precipitation with which he put together these 
materials would have led to innumerable errors.’^ The remark is just; 
yet it is to be considered, that to select and arrange such materials judi¬ 
ciously, and treat them learnedly, was no trifling merit in the historian. 

Herrera has been accused also of flattering Ms nation; exalting the 
deeds of his countrymen, and softening and concealing their excesses. 
There is nothing very serious in this accusation. To illustrate the 
iTi^ry of his nation is one of the noblest offices of the historian; and it is 
difficult to speak too highly of the extraordinary enterprises and splendid 
actions of the Spaniards in those days. In softening their excesses, he 
fell into an amiable and pardonable error, if it were indeed an error for 
a Spanish writer to endeavour to sink them in oblivion. 

Yossius passes a high eulogium on Herrera. “No one,” he saj’B, 
“has described with greater industry and fidelity the magnitude and 
boundaries of provinces, the tracts of sea, positions of capes and islands, 
of ports and harbours, the windings of rivers, and dimensions of lakes j 
the situation and peculiarities of regions, with the appearance of the 
heavens, and the designation of places suitable for the establishment of 
cities.” He has been called among the Spaniards the prince of the Ms- 
lorians of America, and it is added that none have risen since his time 
capable of disputing with him that title. Much of this praise will appear 
exaggerated by such as examine the manuscript histories from which he 
transferred chapters and entire books, with very little alteration, to Ms 
volumes; and a great part of the eulogiums passed on him for Ms work 
on the Indies, will he found really due to las Casas, who has too long 
been eclipsed by his copyist. Still Herrera has left voluminous prooS 
of industrious research, extensive information and great literary Ment. 
His works bear the mark of candour, integrity, and a sincere desire to 
record tbs truth. 
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He died bi 1825, at sixty years of age, after fcaving obtained from 
Kdlip IV taie promise of the first charge of secretary of state that should 
become TLsant. 

Ko, XXXIV.— Bishop Fonseca. 

The singular malevolence displa, 5 "ed by Bishop Juan Eodiiguei de 
Fonseca toward Columbus and his family, and which was one of the 
secret and principal causes of their misfortunes, has been frequently 
noticed in the course of this work. It originated, as has been shown, in 
some dispute between the admiral and Fonseca at Seville in 1493, on 
•icconnt of the delay in fitting out the armament for the second voyage, 
md in regard to the number of domestics to form the household of the 
admiral. Fonseca received a letter from the sovereigi^ tacitly reprov¬ 
ing him, and ordering him to show all possible attention to the wishes 
of Columbus, and to see that he was treated with honour and deference. 
Fonseca never forgot this affipont, and, what with him was the same 
thing, never forgave it His spirit appears to have been of that un- 
heaiSiy kind which has none of ihe balm of for^venessj and in which 
a wound once made, for ever rankles. The hostility thus produced con¬ 
tinued with increasing virulence throughout the life of Columbus, and 
at his death was transferred to his son and successor. This persevering 
animosity has been illustrated in the course of lius work by and 
observations, cited from authors, some of them contemporary with Fon¬ 
seca, but who were apparently restrained by motives of prudence^ from 
giving full vent to the indignation which they evidently felt. Even at 
the present day, a Spanish historian would be cautious of vxpreseing 
his feelings fredy on the subject, lest they should prejudice his work: in 
the eyes of the ecclesiastical censors of the press. In this way, Bishop 
Fonseca has in a great measure escaped the general odium his conduct 
merit^. 

This prelate had the chief superintendence of Spanish colonial afiairs, 
both under Ferdinand and Isabella, and the Emperor Charles V, He 
was an active and intrepid, but selfi^, overbearing, and perfidious man. 
His administration bears no marks of enlarged and liberal policy; but 
is fall of traits of arrogance and meanness. He opposed the benevolent 
attempts of Las Casas to ameliorate the condition of the Indian^ and to 
obtain the abolition of repartimientos; treating him with personal 
hanghtiness and asperity.* The reason assigned is that Fonseca was 
enriching himself by those very abuses, retaining large numbers of 
the mis^ble Indians in tiavery, to work on his' possessions in the 
csoionks. 

To show that his character has not been judged with undue severity, 
it is expedient to pointout his invidious and persecutingconduet towards 
Heamando Cortez. The bishop, while ready to foster rambling adventu¬ 
rer who came forward under his patronage, had never the l^d or the 
heart to appreciate tixe merits of iilij^tiious commanders like Columbus 
and Cortez. 

At a time wdsen disputes arose between Cortez and Diego Velazquez, 
pmmar of Cuba, and the latt^ son^t to arrest the conqueror of Mexico 
m the midst of his brilliant carctir, Fonseca, with entire disregard of 
* Hexrera, fieead. u. Hb. ii. eap. 3. 
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merits of the case, took a decided part in faToiir oi Tekzqnez. Personal 
interest was at the bottom of this fayour; for a marriage was negotiating 
between Yelazqnez and a sister of the bishop.* Complaints and misre¬ 
presentations had been sent to Spain by Yelazqnez of the conduct of 
Cortez, who was represented as a lawless and unprincipled adyeuturer. 
attempting to usurp absolute authority in New Spain. The true serl 
vices of Cortez had already excited admiration at court, but such was the 
influence of Fonseca, that, as in the case of Columbus, he succeeded in 
prejudicing the mind of the sovereign against one of the most meritorious 
of his subjects. One Christoval de Tapia, a man destitute of talent or 
character, hut whose greatest recommendation was his having been in 
the employ of the bishop,t was invested with powers similar to those 
once given to Bobadilla to the prejudice of Columbus. He was to inquire 
into the conduct of Cortez, and in case he thought fit, to seize him, 
sequestrate his property, and supersede him in command. Not content 
with the regular official letters furnished to Tapia, the bishop, shortly 
after his departure, sent out Juan Bono de Quexo with blank letters 
signed by his own band, and with others directed to various persons, 
charging them to admit Tapia for governor, and assuring them that the 
king considered the conduct of Cortez as disloyal. Nothing but the 
sagacity and firmness of Cortez prevented this measure from completely 
interrupting, if not defeating his enterprises; and he afterw'ards de¬ 
clared, that he had experienced more trouble and difficulty from the 
menaces and afironte of the ministers of the king than it cost him to con¬ 
quer Mexico.^ 

Y"hen the dispute between Cortez and Yelazqnez came to be decided 
upon in Spain, in 1522, the father of Cortez, and those who had come 
from New Spain as his procurators, obtained permission from Cardinal 
Adrian, at that time governor of the realm, to prosecute a public accusa¬ 
tion of the bishop. A regular investigation took place before the council 
of the Indies of their allegations against its president. They charged 
him with having publicly declared Cortez a traitor and a rebel: with 
having intercepted and suppressed his letters addressed to the king, 
keeping his majesty in ignorance of their contents and of the important 
services he had performed, while he diligently forwarded all letters 
calculated to promote the interest of Yelazqnez: with having prevented 
the representations of Cortez from being heard in the council of the 
Indies, declaring that they should never be heard there while he lived : 
with having interdicted the forwarding of arms, merchandise, and rein¬ 
forcements to New Spain : and with having issued orders to the office of 
the India House at Seville to arrest the procurators of Cortez and all 
persons arriving from him, and to seize and detain all gold that they 
should bring. These and various other charges of similar nature were 
dispassionately investigated. Enough were substantiated to convict 
Fonseca of the most partial, oppressive, and perfidious conduct, and the 
cardinal consequently forbade him to interfere in the cause betw^ecii 
Cortez and Yelazquez, and revoked all the orders which the bishop had 
issued in the matter to the India House of Seville. Indeed Salazar, a 
Spanish historian, says that Fonseca was totally divested of his authority 

^ Herrera, Hiit. lad., decad.iii. lib. iv. cap. 3. + Idem, d'cad. iii. Eb. i. cap. l&- 

t Idem, decud. iii. lib. iv. cap. d. 
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«s presideiit oC the council, and of all control of the a&irs of New 
and adds that he was so mortified at the blow, that it brought on 
a fit of illness, which well nigh cost him his life.* 

The suit between Cortez and Velazquez was referred to a special tri¬ 
bunal, composed of the grand chancellor and other persons of note, and 
was decided in 1522, The influence and intrigues of Fonseca being no 
longer of avail, a triumphant verdict was given in favour of Cortez, 
which was afterwards confirmed by the Emperor Charles V., and addi¬ 
tional honours awarded him. This was another blow to the malignant 
Fonseca, who retained his enmity against Cortez until Ms last moment, 
rendered still more rancorous by mortification and disappointment. 

A charge against Fonseca, of a still darker nature than any of the 
preceding, may be found lurking in the pages of Herrera, though so 
obscure as to have escaped the notice of succeedii^ historians. He 
]»oints to the bishop as Ihe instigator of a desperate and perfidious man,, 
who conspired against the life of Hernando Cortez. This was one 
Antonio de Villafefla, who fomented a conspiracy to assassinate Cortez, 
and elect Francisco Verdujo, brother-in-law of Velazquez, in his place. 
WMle the conspirators were waiting for an opportunity to poniard 
Cortez, one of them relenting, appri^ him of his danger. Villafafia 
was arrested. He attempted to swallow a paper containing a list of the 
conspirators, but being seized by the throat, a part of it was forced 
from his mouth, containing fourteen names ^ persons of importance. 
Villafafia oonfes^ his guilt, but tortures could not make him inculpate 
the persons whose names were on the list, who he declared were ignorant 
of the plot He was hanged by order of Cortez.f 

In the investigation of the disputes between Cortez and Velazquez, 
execution of Villafafia was magnified into a cruel and wanton act 
of power; and in their eagerness to criminate Cortez the witnesses on 
the part of Alvarez declared that Viliafaila had been instigated to what 
be imd done by letters from Bishop Fonseca! (Que se movid a lo que 
hizo con cartas del obispo de Burgos.^) It is not probable that Fon¬ 
seca had rcoommeiided assassnatlon, it shows the character of Ms 
agents, and what most have been the malignant nature of Ms instruc¬ 
tions, when these men thought that sueh an act would accomplish his 
willies. 

Fonseca died at Burgos, on the 4th of November. 1524, and was 
fatened at Coca. 

No, XXXV,—Of the Siivatioh of the TBnmESTniAL Paeadisel 

The Eoeculations of Columbus on the situation of the terrestrial 
pam^fis^ extravagant as they may appear, were such as have occupied 
many grave and learned men. A slight notice of their opinions on this 
curiocs sutgect may be acceptable to the general reader, and may take 
frmn the apparent wildness of the ideas expressed by Colambu& 

The abo^ of our first parwits was anci^tly the subject of anxious 
loqnixy; and indeed mankind ha\’e always be^ prone to picture some 
of perfect felicity, where the imagination, disappMnted in tha 
ootrse realities of life, might revel in an JEHysium of its own creation 
OKiq;le Hdfxico, lib. i. cap. 2. t Herrera, ;2ecad. m. Eb. L cap. 1. ^ 

i tdeia^ deead. iiL fib. ir.cap. Sw 
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If is an idea mt confined to onr religion, bat is fonnd ki zhe mdt 
creeds of the most savage nations, and it prevailed generally among the 
ancients. The speculations concerning the situation of the garden of 
Eden, resemble those of the Greeks concerning the garden of the Hes- 
perides j that region of delight, which they for ever placed at the most 
remote verge of the known world; which their poets embelM^ed with 
ail the charms of fiction; after which they were continually lon^ng* 
and which they could never find. At one time it was in the Grand 
Oasis of Arabia. The exhausted travellers, after traversing the parched 
and sultry desert, hailed this verdant spot with rapture; th^ refreshed 
themselves under its shady bowers, and beside ite cooling streams, aa 
the crew of a tempest-tost vem^l repc^e on the shores of some green 
Island in the deep ; and from its being thus isolated in the midst of an 
ocean of sand, they gave it the name of the Island of the Blessed. As 
geographical knowledge increasetl, the situation ef the Hesperian 
gardens was continually removed to a greater distamce. It was trans¬ 
ferred to the borders of the great Sjutis, in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Atlasw Here, after traversing the frightM deserts of Barca, the traveller 
found himself m a fair and fertile country, watered by rivulets and 
gusMng f€»ntains. The oranges and citrons transported hence to 
Greece, where they were as yet unknown, delighted the Aiheidaiiis bj 
their golden beauty and delicious flavour, and they thought that none 
hut the garden of the Hesperides could produce such glorious fruita 1' 
this way the happy region of the ancients was transported from place m 
place, still in the remote and obscure extremity of the world, unti. it 
was fabled to exist in the Canaries, thence called the Fortunate or the 
Hesperian islands. Here it remained, because discovery advanced no 
ferther, and because these islands were so distant, and so little known, 
as to allow Ml latitude to the fictions of the poet.* 

In like manner the situation of the terrestrial paradise, or garden of 
Eden, was long p subject of earnest inquiry and curious disputaticm, ami 
occupied the laborious attention of the most learned theologians, ^me 
placed it in Palestine or the Holy Land ; others in Mesopotamia, in 
that rich and beautiful tract of country embraced by the wanderings ol 
the Tigris and the Euphrates; others in Armeniai, in a valley sur¬ 
rounded by precipitous and inaccessible mountains, and imaging that 
Enoch and Elijah were transported thither, out of the sight mortals, 
to live in a state of terrestrial bliss until the second coming of our 
Saviour. There were others who gave it situations widely remote, such 
as in the Trapoban of the anci«ats> at present known as the isl^d of 
Ceylon; or in the island of Sumatra; or in the Fortunate or Canary 
islands; or in one of the islands of Sunda: or in smne fav<fhred spot 
under the equinoctial line. 

Great difficulty was encountered by these speculators to reconcile the 
allotted place with the description given in Genesis of the garden ©I 
Eden; particularly of the great fountain whidi watered it, aM which 
afterwards divided itself into four rivers, the Bison or Phfeon, the 
Gihon, the Euphrates, and the Hiddekel. Those who were in favour d 
the Holy Land, supposed that the Jordan was the great river which 
iEerwar^ divided itself into the Phison, Gihon, Tigris.^ and En|dimte% 
* GosseiiD^ Ueeherches mt k dss A&deas, ton» i 
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hut that the jjands have choked up the ancient beds by which these 
staeams were supplied; that originally the Phison traversed Arabia 
Beserta and Arabia Felix, whence it pursued its course to the Quit of 
Persia; ihat the Gihon bathed northern or stony Arabia and fell into 
the Arabian Gulf or the Red Sea; that the Euphrates and the Tigris 
passed by Eden to Assyria and Chaldea, whence they discharged them¬ 
selves into the Persian Gulf. 

By most of the early commentators, the river Gihon is supposed to 
be the Nile. The source of this river was unknown, but was evidently 
far distant from the spots whence the Tigris and the Euphrates arose. 
This difficulty, however, was ingeniously overcome,' by giving it a sub¬ 
terranean course of some hundreds of leagues from the common fountain, 
until it issued forth to daylight in Abyssinia.* In like manner, subter* 
ranean courses were given to the Tigris and the Euphrates, passinp: 
under the Red Sea, until they sprang forth in Armenia, as if just issu¬ 
ing from one common source. So alk> those who placed the terrestrial 
psffadise in islands, supposed that the rivers which issued from it, and 
formed those heretofore named, either traversed the surface of the sea, 
as fresh water, by its greater lightness, may float above the salt; or that 
they flowed through deep veins and channels of the earth, as th#' 
fountain of Arethusa was said to ank into the ground in Greece, and 
rise* in the island of Sicily, while the river Alpheus pursuing it, but 
with less perseverance, rose somewhat short of it in the sea. 

. Some contended that the deluge had destroyed the garden of Eden, 
and altered the whole face of the earth; so that the rivers had dianged 
their beds, and had taken different directions from those mentioned in 
Genesis; others, however, amongst whom was St. Augustine, in his 
Commentary upon the Book of Genesis, maintained that the terrestrial 
paradise still existed, with its original beauty and delights, but that it 
was Inacc^ible to mortals, being on the summit of a mountain of 
stupendous height, reaching into third region of the air, and ap¬ 
proaching ihe moon; being thus protected by its elevation from the 
ravages of the deluge. 

By some this mountain was placed under the equinoctial line; or 
under that band of the heavens metaphorically calM by the ancients 
table of the sun,”t comprising the space between the tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn, beyond which the sun never passed in his annmd 
course. Here would reign a uniformity of nights and days and seasons, 
and the elevation of the mountain would raise it above the beats and 
storms of the lower regions. Others transported the garden beyond the 
eqmnoctial line and placed it in the southern hemi^h^; supposmg 
that ^ torrid zone might be the flaming sword appoint^ to defrnd 
its entrance against mort^ They had a fancifrd train of aigument to 
sappmt their theory. They observed that the terre^rial paradise must 
he in the noblest and happiest part of the globe ; that part must be 
md^ the nobler part of the heavens; as the merits of a place do not 
so much dep^d upon the virtues of the earth, as upon the happy in¬ 
fluences of the stats and the favourable and benign asp^t of the 
havens. Now, according io philosopher^ the world was divided lute 

♦ Ffrioo. Thfutro Critieo, Ub. vii, ^ 2, 

f Hen)ilot.lib«ffi. Virg. Geocg. L Pomp. Hidaik esp. 10, 
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two hemisplieres. The southern they considered the head, and the 
northern the feet, or under part ; the right hand the east, whence com¬ 
menced the movement of the primum mobile, and the left the west, 
towards which it moved. This supposed, they observed that as it waa 
manifest that the head of all things, natural and artificial, is always the 
best and noblest part, governing the other parts of the body, so the 
south, being the head of the earth, ought to he superior andnobler than 
either east, or west, or north ; and in accordance with this, they cited 
the opinion of various philosopher among the ancients, and more espe¬ 
cially that of Ptolemy, that the stars of the southern hemisphere were 
larger, more resplendent, more perfect, and of course of greater virtue 
and efficacy than those of the northern: an error universally prevalent 
until disproved by modem discoveiy. Hence they concluded that in 
this southern hemisphere, in this head of the earth, under this purer 
and brighter sky, and these more potent and benignant stars, w^as 
placed the terrestrial paradise. 

Various ideas were entertained as to the magnitude of this Wilful 
region. As Adam and all his progeny were to have lived there, had he 
not sinned, and as there would have been no such thing as death to 
thin the number of mankind, it was inferred that the terrestrial para¬ 
dise must be of great extent to contain them. Some gave it a size 
equal to Europe or Africa; others gave it the whole southern hemis¬ 
phere. St. Augustine supposed that as mankind multiplied, numbers 
would be translated without death to heaven; the parents, perhaps, 
W’hen their children arrived mature age ; or portions of the human 
Ta(^e at the end of certain periods, and when the popnlation of the 
terrestrial paradise had attained a certain amount.* Othera supposed 
that mankind, remaining in a state of primitive innocence, would not 
have required so much space as at present. Having no need of rearing 
animals for subsistence, no land would have been required for pasturage; 
and the earth not being cursed with sterility, there would have been 
no need of extensive tracts of country to permit of fallow land and the 
alternation of crops required in husbandry. The spontaneous and never- 
failing fruits of the garden would have been abundant for the simple 
wunts of man. Still, that the human race might not be crowded, 
but might have ample space for recreation and enjoyment, and the 
charms of variety and change, some allowed at least a hundred leagues 
of circumference to the garden. 

St. Basilius in his eloquent discourse on paradisef expatiates with 
rapture on the joys of this sacred abode, elevated to the third region of 
the air, and under the happiest skies. There a pure and never-failing 
pleasure is furnished to every sense. The eye delights in the adwiirable 
dearness ol the atmosphere, in the verdure and beauty of the trees, and 
the never-withering bloom of the flowers. The ear is regaled with the 
singing of the birds, the smell with the aromatic odoura of the land. In 
like manner the other senses have each their peculiar enjoyments. 
There the vicissitudes of the seasons are unknown, and the climate 

* St. August., lib. ix. cap. 6. Sup Genesis. 

t St. Basilius was called the Great. His works were read and admired by all tha 
world, even by Pagans, They are written in an elevated and aiiuestic ijiyle, nith gr«ad 
Bpleadour of idea, and vast erudition. 
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onitcs the fruitfulness of the summer, tho joyful abundance of autOTm 
and the sweet freshness and quietude of spring. There the earth 


always green, the flowers ever blooming, the waters limpid and delicate, 
not rushing in rude and turbid torrents, but swelling up in crj'stal foun¬ 
tains, and winding in peaceful and silver streams. There no harsh and 


boisterous winds are permitted to shake and disturb the air, and rai^ige 
the beauty of the groves; there prevails no melancholy nor darksome 
weather, no drowning rain, nor pelting hail; no forked lightning, nor 
rending and resounding thunder; no wintiy pinching cold, nor wither¬ 


ing and panting summer heat; nor any thing else that can give pain, or 
sorrow, or annoyance, but all is bland, and gentle, and serene ,* a perpe¬ 
tual youth and joy reigns throughout all nature, and nothing decays 
and dies. 


The same idea is given by St. Ambrosius, in his book on paradise,* 
an author likewise consulted and cited by Columbus. He wrote in the 
fourth century, and his touching eloquence, and graceful yet vigorous 
style, insured great ^polarity to his writings. Many of these opinions 
are cited by Glanville, usually called Bartholomeus Anglicus, in his 
work Be Proprietatibus Rerum; a work with which Columbus was evil 
dently acquainted. It was a species of encyclopedia of the general 
knowledge current at the time, and was likely to recommend itself to a 
curious and inquiring voyager. This author cites an assertion as made 
by St. Basilius and St. Ambrosius, that the water of the fountain which 
proceeds from the garden of Eden falls into a great lake with such 
a tremendous noise that the inhabitants of the neighbourhood are bom 
deaf; and that from this lake proceed the four chief rivers mentioned 
in Genesis.t 

This passage, However, is not to be found in the Hexameron of either 
Basilius or Ambrosius, from which it is quoted; neither is it in the 
oration on Paradise by the former, nor in the letter on the same subject 
written by Ambrosius to Ambrosius Sabinus, It must be a mis-qnota- 
tion by Glanville. Columbus, however, appears to have been struck 
wiHi it, and Las Casas is of opinion that he derived thence his idee 
Giat the vast body of fresh water which filled the gulph of La Ballena 
or Pma, flowed from the fountain of Paradise, though from a remote 
distance ; and that in this gulph, which he supposed in the extreme par* 
of Asia^ originated the Nile, lie Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Ganges 
which might be conducted under the land and sea by subterranean 
channels, to the places where they spring forth on the eaxtli and assume 
t^ir proper names. 

I forbear to enter into various other of the voluminous speculations 
which h^e been formed relative to the terrestrial paradise, and perhaps 
it may be thought that I have already said too much on so fanciful a 
subject; but to illustrate clearly the character of Columbus, it is neces- 


* St, Ambros. Opera. Edit. Ck>i|iiard. Parisiis. MDCXC. 

f Paradis autem in Orieute, in altissimo monte, de enjus caenmme cadentes aqme, 
mH’duramt fadtait tecum, qne in suo casu tantum faciunt strepitum et fragorem, quod 
mnnes iucolffi, juxta prsdictum lacum, miscmitur surdi, ex immoumato sonitn sea fragore 
lensum auditus in parvulis corrumpente. Ui didt Bmlius in JBexameron, H 

Awhros, Ex illo iaco, vehit ex uno fonts, procedunt ilia flumma quatw>r, Pkison, qu: 

Oajijws, Oyon, Cjii et Nilus dicitur, et Tigri»acE?y>bxate 5 , Hart, Angl, 4e PrqprietawSmi 
15,cap 112. Fnmeofurti, 1540. 
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saiy to elucidate those veins of thought passing through his mind while 
considering the singular phenomena of the unknown regions he was 
exploring, and which are often but slightly and vaguely developed in 
his journals and letters. These speculations, likewise, like those com 
ceming fancied islands in the ocean, carry us hack to the time, and 
make us feel the mystery and conjectural charm which reigned over the 
greatest part of the world, and have since been completely dispelled 
by modem discovery. Enough has been cited to show, that, in his ob¬ 
servations concerning the terrestrial paradise, Columbus was not indulg¬ 
ing in any fanciful and presumptuous chimeras, the offspring of a heated 
and disordered brain. However visionary his conjectures may seem, 
they tvere all grounded on written opinions held little less than oracular 
in his day; and they will be found on examination to be far exceeded 
by the speculations and theories of sages held illustrious for their wisdom 
and eruption in the school and cloister. 

No. XXXTI.— ^WiLL OP Columbus. 

Ik the name of the Most Holy Trinity, who inspired me with the idea, 
and afterwards made it perfectly clear to me, that I could navigate and 
go to the Indies from Spain, by traversing the ocean westwardly ; which 
I communicated to the king, Don Ferdinand, and to the queen, Dofla Isa¬ 
bella, our sovereigns; and they were pleased to furnish me the necessary 
equipment of men and ships, and to make me their admiral over the said 
ocean, in. all parts lying to the west of an imaginary line, drawn from pole 
to pole, a hundred leagues west of the Cape de Verd and Azore islands; 
also appointing me their viceroy and governor over all continents and 
islands that I might discover beyond the said line westwardly; wdth the 
right of being succeeded in the said offices by my eldest son and bis heirs 
for ever; and a grant of the tenth part of Ml things found in the said 
iurisdiction; and of all rents and revenues arising from it; and the eighth 
of all the lands and everything else, together with the salary correspond¬ 
ing to my rank of admiral, viceroy, and governor, and all other emolu¬ 
ments accruing thereto, as is more fully expressed in the title and agree¬ 
ment sanctioned by tiaeir highnesses. 

And it pleased Lord AJmighty, that in the year one thousand four 
hundred and ninety-two, I should discover the continent of the Indies mid 
many islands, among them Hispaniola, which the Indians call Ayte, and 
the Monicongos, Cipango, I then returned to Castile to their highnesses, 
who approved of my undertaking a second enterprise for farriier dis¬ 
coveries and settlements; and the Lord gave me victory over the island 
of Hispaniola, which extends six hundred leagues, and 1 conquered it and 
made it tributary; and I discovered many islands, inhabited by ®anmbals, 
and seven hundred to the west of Hispaniola, among which is Jamaica, 
which we call Santiago; and three hundred and thirty-tliree leagues of 
continent from south to west, besides a hundred and seven to the north, 
which I discovered in my first voyage, together with many islands, as may 
more clearly be seen by my letters, memorials, and maritime charts. And 
as we hope in God that before long a good and great revenue will be 
derived from the above islands and continent, of which, for the reasons 
aforesaid, belong to me the tenth and the eighth, with the salaries and 
smoiuments specified above; and considering that we are mortal, and 
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it k proper for every one to settle his affairs, and to leave dedared U 
his heirs and successors the property he possesses or may have a right to i 
Wherefore I have concluded to create an entailed estate (mayorazgo) out 
of the said eighth of the lands, places, and revenues, in the manner which 
I now proceed to state. 

In the first place, I am to be succeeded by Don Diego, my son, who in 
case of death without children is to be succeeded by my other sou Ferdi¬ 
nand ; and should God dispose of him also without leaving children, and 
without my having any other son, then my brother Don Bartholomew is 
to succeed; and after him his eldest son; and if God should dispose of 
him without heirs, he shall be succeeded by his sons from one to another 
for ever; or, in the failure of a son, to be succeeded by Don Ferdinand, 
after the same manner, from son to son successively; or in their place by 
my brothers Bartholomew and Diego. And should it please the Lord 
that the estate, after having continued for some time in the line of any of 
the above successors, should stand in need of an immediate and lawful 
male heir, the succession shall then devolve to the nearest relation, being 
a man of legitimate birth, and bearing the name of Columbus derived 
from his father and his ancestors. This entailed estate shall in nowise be 
inherited by a woman, ezeept in case that no male is to be foimd, either 
in this or any other quarter of the world, of my real lineage, whose name, 
as well as that of his ancestors, shall have always been Columbus, In 
«ucb an event, (which may God forefend,) then the female of legitimate 
birth, most nearly related to the preceding-possessor of the estate, shall 
succeed to it: and this is to be under tlie conditions herein stipidabed at 
foot, which must be understood to extend as to Don Di^, my son, 
as to the aforesaid, and their heirs, every one of them, to be fulfilled by 
them ; and failing to do so they are to be deprived of the succession^ foV 
not Iwiving complied with what shall herein he expressed; and the estate 
to pass to the person most nearly related to the one who held the right: 
and the pei^on thus succeeding shall in like manner forfeit the estate, 
should he also fail to comply with said conditions; and another person, 
the nearest of my lineage, shall succeed, provided he abide by them, so 
that they may be observed for ever in the form prescribed. This for- 
fidture is not to be incurred for trifling matters, originating in lawsuits, 
hut in impOTtant cases, when the glory of God, or my own, or that of my 
fionily, may be concerned, which supposes a perfect fhlfilraent of all the 
things hereby ordained ; all which I recommend to the courts of justice. 
And I supplicate his Holiness, who now is, and those that may succeed 
ha ^ |ioly church, that if it fijk>uld happen that this my will and testa¬ 
ment W need of Ms holy order and command for its fulfilment, that such 
h# issued in virtue of obedience, and under penalty of excommuni- 
catioB, and ftiat it shall not be in anywise disfigured. And 1 also pray the 
asoA queen, our sovere%as, and tlmir eld^t-bom. Prince Den Juan, 
our lord, and thdr successors, for the sake of the services i have done 
them, and because it is just, that It may please them not to permit this 
my and constitution of my entailed estate to be any way altered, but 
to leave it in the form and manner which 1 have ordained, for ever, fior 
^ greater glory of the Almighty, and that it may be the root and of 
lineage, and a memmito ^ tlm services 1 have rendered thek high- 
; that, ^dng bom in G^oa, I came over to serve them in CasSei 
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ajid discorvered to the west of Terra Firma, the Indies and islands hefow 
mentioned* I accordingly pray their highnesses to order that this my 
privilege and testament held valid, and be executed summarily and 
without any opposition or demur, according to the letter. I also pray the 
grandees of the realm and the lords of the council, and all others having 
administration of Justice, to be pleased not to suffer this my will and tes¬ 
tament to be of no avail, but to cause it to be fulfilled as by me ordained; 

It being just that a noble, who has served the king and queen, and the 
kingdom, should be respected in the disposition of his estate by will, tes¬ 
tament, institution of entail or inheritance, and that the same be not in¬ 
fringed either in whole or in part- 

In the first place, my son Don Diego, and all my successors and de¬ 
scendants, as well as my brothers Bartholomew and Diego, shall bear my 
arms, such as I shall leave them after my days, without inserting anything 
else in them; and they shall be their seal to seal withal. Don Diego my 
son, or any other who may inherit this estate, on coming into possession 
of the inheritance, shall sign with the signature which I now make use of, 
which is an X with an S over it, and an M with a Koman A over it, and 
over that an S, and chen a Greek Y, with an S over it, with its lines and 
points as is my custom, as may be seen by my signatures, of which there 
are many, and it will be seen by the present one. 

He shall only write the Admiral,” whatever other titles the king 
may have conferred on him. This is to be understood as respects his 
signature, but not the enumeration of his titles, which he can make at full 
length if agreeable, only the signature is to be ^*^the Admiral.” 

The said Don Diego, or any other inheritor of this estate, shall possess 
my offices of admiral of the ocean, which is to the west of an imaginary 
line, which his highness ordered to be draw-n, ninning from pole to pole a 
hundred leagues beyond the Azores, and as many more beyond the Cape 
de Verd islands, over all which I was made, by their order, tbeir admiral 
of the sea, with all the pre-eminences held by Don Henrique in the 
admiralty of Castile, and they made me their governor and viceroy perpe¬ 
tually and for ever, over all the islands and main-land discoveied, or to 
be discovered, for myself and heirs, as is more fully shown by my treaty 
and privilege as above-mentioned. 

Item : ITie said Don Diego, or any other inheritor of this estate, shall 
distribute the revenue which it may please our Lord to grant him, in the 
following manner, under the above penalty. 

First—Of the whole income of this estate, now and at all times, and 
of whatever may be had or collected from it, he shall give the fourth part 
annually to my brother Den Bartholomew Columbus, Adelantado of the 
Indies; and this is to continue till he shall have acquired an inedbae of a 
million of maravadises, for his support, and for the services he has 
nendered and will continue to render to this entailed estate; which million 
he is to receive, as stated, every year, if the said fourth amount to so 
much, and that he have nothing else; but if he possess a part or tue 
whole of that amount in rents, that thenceforth he .^hall not enjoy the 
said million, nor any part of it, except that he shall have in the said 
fourth pai*t unto the said quantity of a million, if it should amount to so' 
much 5 and as much as he shall have of revenue beside tiiif fourth part, 
whatever sum of maravadises of Known rent from property or perphtod 
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offices, the swd'^quftntity of rent or revenue from property c: »ffices shall 
be discounted; and from the said million shall be reserved whatever 
marriage portion he may receive with any female be may espouse; so that 
whatever he may receive in marriage with his wife, no deduction shall be 
made on that account from said million, but only for whatever he may 
acquire, or may have, over and above his wife^s dowry, and when it shall 
please God that he or h's heirs and descendants shall derive from their 
property and offices a revenue of a million arising from rents, neither he 
)ior his heirs shall enjoy any longer anything from the said fourth part of 
the entailed estate, which shall remain with Don Diego, or whoever may 
inherit it. 

Item : From the revenues of the said estate, or from any other fourth 
part of it, (should its amount be adequate to it,) shall be paid every year 
to my son Ferdinand two millions, till such time as his revenue shall 
amount to two millions, in the same form and manner as in the case of 
Bartholomew, who, as well as his heirs, are to have the million or the 
part that may be wanting. 

Item : The said Don Diego or Don Bartholomew shall make, out ot 
the said estate, for my brother Diego, such provision as may enable him 
to live decently, as he is my brother, to whom I assign no partiealar sum, 
as' he has attached himself to the church, and that will be given him 
which is right: and this is to be given him in a mass, and before anything 
shall have been received by Ferdinand my son, or Bartholomew my 
brother, or their heirs, and also according to the amount of the income of 
the estate. And in case of discord, the case is to be referred to two of 
our relations, or other men of honour; and should they disagree among 
themselves, they will choose a third person as arbitrator, being virtuous, 
and not distrusted by either party. 

Item: All Ibis revenue which 1 bequeath to Bartholomew, to Ferdi* 
nand, and to Di^o, shall be delivered to and received by them as pre¬ 
scribed under the obligation of being faithful and loyal to Diego my son, 
or his heirs, they as well as their children; and should it appear that they, 
or any of them, had proceeded against him in anything touching his 
honour, or the prosperity of the family, or of the estate, either in word or 
deed, ^whereby might come a scandal and debasement to mv family, and 
a detriment to my estate; in that case, nothing farther shall be given to 
them or him, from that time forward, inasmuch as they are always to be 
faithful to Die^ and to his successors. 

Item; As it was my intention, when I first instituted this entailed 
estate, to dispose, or tl^t my son Diego should dispose for me, of the 
tenth part of the income in favour of necessitous persons, as a tithe, and 
in commemoration of the Almighty and Eternal God; and persisting stiU 
in this oproion, and hoping that his High Majesty will assist me, and 
those who may inherit it, in this or the New World, I have resolved that 
the said tithe shall be paid in the manner following; 

First—It is to be understood that Ihe fourth part of the revenue of the 
estate which I have ordained and directed to be given to Don Bartholo¬ 
mew, till he have an income of one million, includes the tenth of the 
wh< le revenue of the estate; and that as in proportion as the income ol 
my brother Don Bartholomew shall increase, as it has to be discounted 
Ibe revenue of the fourth part of the entailed estate, that , the, sidd 
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rer^une shall be calculated, to knew how much the tenth |->iu‘t amount! 
tjo; and the part winch exceeds what is necessai 7 to n\ake up tlie million 
for Don Bartholomew shall be received by such of my family as may most 
stand in need of it, discounting it from said tenth, if their income do not 
smount to fifty thousand maravadises; and should any of these come to 
have an income to this amount, such a part shall be awarded them as two 
persons, chosen for the purpose, may determine along with Don Diego, or 
his heirs. Thus, it is to be undearstood that the million which I leave to 
Don Bartholomew comprehends the tenth of the whole revenue of the 
estate ; which revenue is to be distributed among my nearest and most 
iieedy relations in the manner I have directed; and when Don Barthold 
mew have an income of one million, and that nothing more shall be due 
to him on account of said fourth part, then, Don Diego my son, or the 
person who may be in possession of the estate, along with the two other 
persons which I shall herein point out, shall inspect the accounts, and so 
direct, that the tenth of the revenue shall still continue to be paid to the 
most necessitous members of my family that may be found in this or any 
other quarter of the world, who shall be diligently sought out: and they 
are to be paid out of the fourth part from which Don Bartholomew is to 
derive his million; which sums are to be taken into account, and deducted 
from the said tenth, which, should it amount to more, the overplus, as it 
arises from the fourth part, shall be given to the most necessitous persons 
as aforesaid; and should it not be sufficient, that Don Bartholomew shal 
have it until his own estate goes on increasing, leaving the said million ii 
part or in the whole. 

Item : The said Don Diego my son, or whoever may be the inheritor, 
shall appoint two persons of conscience and authority, and most nearly 
related to the family, who are to examine the revenne and its amount 
carefully, and to cause the said tenth to be paid out of the fourth from 
which Don Bartholomew is to receive his million, to the most necessitated 
members of my family that may be found here or elsewhere, whom they 
shall look for diligently upon their consciences; and as it might happen 
that said Don Diego, or others after him, for reasons which may concern 
their own welfare, or the credit and support of the estate, may be un¬ 
willing to make known the full amount of the income; nevertheless I 
charge him, on his conscience, to pay the sum aforesaid; and to charge 
them, on their souls and consciences, not to denounce or make it known, 
except with the consent of Don Diego, or the person that may succeed 
Hm; but let the above tithe be paid in the manner 1 have directed. 

Item: In order to avoid all disputes in the choice of the two nearest 
relations who are to act with Don Diego or his heirs, I hereby elect Don 
Bartholomew my brother for one, and Don Fernando my son for the 
other; and when these two shall enter upon the business, *^hey shall 
choose two other persons among the most trusty, and most nearly related, 
and these again shall elect two others when it shall be question of com¬ 
mencing the examination; and thus it shall be managed with diligence 
from one to the other, as well in this as in the other of government, for 
the service and glory of God, and the benefit of the said entailed estate. 

Item : I also enjoin Diego, or any one that may inherit the estate, to 
teve and maintain in the city of Genoa, one person of our lineage ta 
reside there with his wife, and appoint him a sufficient revenue to 
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Um to Utc decently, as a person closely connected with the femSy, o* 
which he is to be the root and basis in that city j from which great good 
may accrue to him, inasmuch as I was bom there, and camte from thence. 

Item; The said Don Diego, or whoever shall inherit the estate, must 
remit in bills, or in any other way, all such sums as he may be able to 
save out of the revenue of the estate, and direct purchases to be made in 
his name, or that of his heirs, in a stock in the Bank of St. George, 
which gives an interest of six per cent, and in secure money; and tihiS 
shall he devoted to the purpose I am about to explain. 

Item I As it becomes every roan of property to serve God, either pen* 
sonally or by means of his wealth, and as all moneys deposited with St. 
George are quite safe, and Genoa is a noble city, and powerful by sea, 
and as at the time that I undertook to set out upon the tliscovery of the 
Indies, it was with the intention of supplicating the king and queen, our 
lords, that whatever moneys should be derived from the said Indies, 
should be invested in the conquest of Jerusalem ; and as 1 did so suppli¬ 
cate them, if they do this, it will be well; if not, at all events, the said 
Diego, or such person as may succeed him in this trust, to collect toge¬ 
ther all the money he can, and accompany the king our lord, should he 
go to the conquest of Jerusalem, or else go there himself with all the 
force he can command ; and in pursuing this intention, it will please the 
Lord to assist towards the accomplishment of the plan ; an I should he 
not be able to effect the conquest of the whole, no doubt he will achieve 
it in part. Let him therefore collect and make a fund of all his wealth in 
St. George of Genoa, and let it multiply there till sucli time as it may 
appear to him that something of consequence may be effected as respecte 
the project on Jerusalem; for I believe that when thar highness shall 
see that this is contemplated, they will wish to realise it tliemselves, or 
will afford him, as their servant and vassal, the means of doing it for 
them. 

Item : I charge my son Diego and my descendants, especially whoever 
may inherit this estate, which consists, as aforesaid, of the tenth of what¬ 
soever may be had or found in the Indies, and the eighth part of the lands 
and rents, all which, together with my rights and euioluments as admiral, 
vioaroy, and governor, amount to more than twenty-five per cent.; I say, 
that I reqmre'of him to employ all this revenue, as well as his person and 
all the means in his power, in well and faithfully serving and supporting 
ibear highnesses, or tWr successors, even to the loss of life and property ; 
shwse it was their highnesses, next to God, who fiist gave me the means 

getting and achieving this property, although it is true, I came over to 
realms to invite them to tlie enterprise, and that a long time elapsed 
before any provision was made, for carrying it into execution; which, 
however,*i8 not surprising, as this was an undertaking of which all the 
world was ignorant, and no one had any faith in it; wherefore I am by so 
much the more indebted to them, as well as because they have since also 
much favoured and promoted me. 

Item : I also require of Diego, or whomsoever may be in possession of 
the estate, that in the case of any schism taking place in the church of 
God, or that any person of whatever class or condition should attempt 
to despoil it of its property and honours, they hasten to offer at the feet 
cf hk holu^Sa that is, if they are not heretics (which God foibldl) 
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tlieir persons, power, and wealth, for the purpose of suppressing such 
schism, and preventing any spoliation of the honour and property of 
he church. 

Item: I command the said Diego, or whoever may possess the said 
estate, to labour and strive for the honour, welfare, and aggrandizement of 
the city of Genoa, and to make use of all his power and means in defend¬ 
ing and enhancing the good and credit of that republic, in all things not 
contrary to the service of the church of God, or the high dignity of our 
king and queen, our lords, and their successors. 

Item : The said Diego, or whoever may possess or succeed to the estate, 
out of the fourth part of the whole revenue, from which, as aforesaid, is 
to be taken the tenth, when Don Bartholomew or his heirs shall have 
saved the two millions, or part of them, and when the time shall come of 
making a distribution among our relations, shall apply and invest the said 
tenth in providing marriages for such daughters of our lineage as may re¬ 
quire it, and in doing all the good in their power. 

Item: When a suitable time shall arrive, he shall order a church to be 
built in the island of Hispaniola, and in the most convenient spot, to be 
called Santa Maria de la Conception; to which is to be annexed an hos¬ 
pital, upon the best possible plan, like those of Italy and Castile, and a 
chapel erected to say mass in for the good of my soul, and those of my 
ancestors and successors with great devotion, since no doubt it will please 
the Lord to give us a sufficient revenue for this and the afore-mentioned 
purposes. 

Item: I also order Diego my son, or whomsoever may inherit after 
him, to spare no pains in having and maintaining in the island of Hispa¬ 
niola, four good professors of theology, to the end and aim of their study¬ 
ing and labouring to convert to our holy faith the inhabitants of Ihe Indies; 
and in proportion as, by God's will, the revenue of the estate shall in¬ 
crease, in the same degree shall the numbers of teachers and devout in¬ 
crease, who are to strive to make Cliristians of the natives; in attaining 
which no expense should be thought too great. And in commemoration 
of aU that I hereby ordain, and of the foregoing, a monument of marble 
shall be erected in the said chur(;h of La Conception, in the most con¬ 
spicuous place, to serve as a record of what I here enjoin on the said 
Diego, as well as to other persons who may look upon it; which marble 
shall contain an inscription to the same effect. 

Item : I also require of Diego my son, and whomsoever may suf’c^d 
him in the estate, that every time, and as often as he confesses, he ,fcst 
show this obligation, or a copy of it, to the confessor, praying him to 
read it through, that he may be enabled to inquire respecting ’ts ful¬ 
filment ; from which will redound great good and Mippiness to his soul. 

S. » 

S. A. S. 

X. M. Y. 

EL ALMIRANTE. 

Xo. XXXYII. —SiGNATTJEE OP CoLTJMBtTS. 

As every thing respecting Columbus is full of interest, his signature 
has been a matter of some disenssion. It partook of the pedantic ana 
bigoted character of the age, and perhaps of the peculiar character of th« 
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man* who» (^madermg himself mysterionaly elected and set i^art fiitnn 
among men for certain great purposes, adopted a correspondent f<»maik| 
and solemnity in all his concerns. His ngnature was as follows: 


S. A. S. 

X, M. Y. 

XPO FERENS. 

The first half of the signature, XPO, (for CHRISTO,) is in Greek 
iettei«; the second, FERENS, is in Latin. Such was the usage of those 
days; and eren at present both Greek and Roman letters are used in 
signature and inscriptions in Spain. 

The ciphers or initials above the signature are supposed to represent 
a pious ejaculation. To read them one must be^n with the lower letters, 
and connect them with those above. Signor Gio. Batista Spotomo con- 
jednares them to mean either Xristus (Christus) Sancta iMaria Yosephus, 
or. Salve me, Xristus, Maria, Yosephus. The North American Review, 
for April, 1827, siiggests the substitution of Jesus for Josephus, hut tiie 
suggestion of Spotomo is most probably correct, as a common Spanish 
ejaculation is Jesus Maria y Josd,^^ 

It was an ancient usage in Spain, and it has not entirely gone by, to 
accompany the signature with some words of religious purport. One 
object of this practice was to show the writer to be a Christian. This 
was of some importance in a country in which Jews and Mahometaua 
were proscribed and persecuted. 

Bon Fernando, son to Columbus, says that his &tber, when he took 
his pen in hand, usually commenced by writing ** Jesus cum Maria $it 
nobis in vidand the book which the admiral prepared and sent to the 
sovereigns, containing the prophecies which he considered as referring to 
his discovwes, and to the rescue of the holy sepulchre, b^ins with tlm 
Sa^e worths. This practice is akiu to that of pladug the initials of pious 
words sdwve his signature, and gives great prol>ability to the mode in 
winch have been deciphered. 


No. XXXYin.—A Visit to Paijos. 


[The aarrative was actually conunenced, by the author of this work, as a lett'ir 

to a friend, but unexpectedly swelled to its pieseut rize. He has been iudnced to i]|i>ert 
it here from the idea, that many will feel the same curiosity to know smnethizi^ ef the 
present state of Palos and its inhabitants that led him to mke the journey.) 


Sbviixb, 1828. 

Since I last wrote to you, I have made what 1 may term an American 
pUgrinoage, to visit the little port of Palos in Andalusia, where Columbus 
fitt^ out his ships, and whence he sailed for the discovery,of the New 
Woild.^ Keed 1 teU you how deeply intmesting and gratifying it has 
peen to me ? 1 had long meditat^ this excursion, as a kind of pmus^ 
imd, ^ } may so say, filial duly of an American, a^ my iabmtioA wi« 
1 kamt that many of the edi^ms, menefioned in the 
H i gt a ry of Crdumhus, still remained in nearly the, same state hi whids 
they eiisted at the time of his sc^onru at Palos, and that ^^descendants 
the intrepid Pm|(m% who him withiddpsand and sailed 

hum in riu' great voy«^ of still finaitahed in the 
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The rery evening before my departure from Seville on ibe excursion, I 
heard that there was a young gendeman of the Pinzon family studying 
law in the city. I got introduced to him, and found him of most prepos¬ 
sessing appearance and manners. He gave me a letter of introduction to 
ins father, Don Juan Fernandez Pinzon, resident of Moguer, and the pre¬ 
sent head of the family. 

As it was in the middle of August, and the weather intensely hot, 1 
hired a calesa for the journey. This is a two-wheeled carriage, resem 
bling a cabriolet, but of the most primitive and rude construction; the 
harness is profusely ornamented with brass, and the horse^s head deco¬ 
rated with tufts, and tassels, and dangling bobs of scarlet and yellow 
worsted. I had for calasero, a tall, long-legged Andalusian, in short 
jacket, little round-crowned hat, breeches decorated with buttons from the 
hip to the knees, and a pair of russet leather bottinas or spatterdashes. 
He was an active fellow, though uncommonly taciturn for an Andalusian, 
and strode along beside his horse, rousing him occasionally to greater 
speed by a loud malediction or a hearty thwack of his cudgel. 

In this style, I set off late in the day to avoid the noontide heat, and, 
after ascending the lofty range of hills which borders the great valley of 
the Guadalquiver, and having a rough ride among their heights, I des¬ 
cended about twilight into one of those vast, silent, melancholy plains, 
frequent in Spain, where I beheld no other signs of life than a roaming 
flock of bustards, and a distant herd of cattle, guarded by a solitary 
herdsman, who, with a long pike planted in the earth, stood motionless in 
the midst of the dreary landscape, resembling an Arab of the desert. The 
night had somewhat advanced when we stopped to repose for a few hours 
at a solitary venta or inn, if it might so be called, being nothing more 
than a vast, low-roofed stable, divided into several compartments for the 
reception of the troops of mules and arrieros (or carriers) who carry on 
the internal trade of Spain. Accommodation for the traveller there was 
none—not even for a traveller so easily accommodated as myself. The 
landlord had no food to give me, and as to a bed, he had none but 
a horse-cloth, on which his only child, a boy of eight years old, lay 
naked on the -earthen floor. Indeed, the heat of the weather, and the fumes 
from the stables made the interior of the hovel insupportable; so I was 
fain to bivouac, on ray cloak, on the pavement, at the door of the 
venta, where, on waking, after two or three hours of sound sleep, I 
found a contrabandista (or smuggler) snoring beside me, with his blun¬ 
derbuss on his arm. 

I resumed ray journey before break of day, and had made several 
leagues by ten o'clock, when we stopped to breakfast, and to pass the 
sultry hours of mid-day in a large village; whence we departed about four 
o'clock, and after passing through the same kind of solitary •ountry, 
arrived just after sunset at Moguer, This little city (for at present it is a 
city) is situated about a league from Palos, of which place it has gradually 
absorbed all the respectable inhabitants, and, among fiie number, the whole 
family of the Pinzous. 

So remote is this little place from the stir and hustle of travel, and so 
destitute of the show and vain-glory of this world, that my calsea, as if 
rattled and jingled along the narrow and ill-paved streets, caused a great 
cetisation; the children shouted and scampered along by it^ide, admirft^ 
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Its splen^d trttpinngs of brass and worsted, and guSag wit& remende ^ 
llie important stranger who came in so gorgeous an equipage. 

1 drove up to the principal posada, landlord of which im al 
door. He was one of the very civilest men in the world, and (S^>osfd to 
do every thing in his power to make me comfortable; there was only one 
difficulty, he had nei^er bed nor bed-room in his house. In fact it was 
a mere venta for muleteers, who are accustomed to sleep on the ground, 
with their mule-doths for beds and pack-saddles for pillows. It was a 
hard case, but there was no better posada in the place. Few people 
travel for pleasure or curiosity in these out-of-the-way parts of Spain, 
and those of any note are generally received into private houses. 1 had 
travelled sufficiently in Spain to find out that a after all, is not an 
article of indispensable necessity, and was about to bespeak some quiet 
comer where I might spread my cloak, when fortunately the landl^^’s 
wife came forth. She could not have a more obliging disposition than 
her husband, but then—God bless the women!—they always know how 
to carry their good wishes into eflFect In a little while, a small room, 
about ten feet square, which had formed a thoroughfsare between the 
stables and a kind of shop or bar-room, was cleared of a variety of lum¬ 
ber, and I was assured that a bed should be put up there ffir me. From 
the consultations 1 saw my hostess holding with some of her neighbour 
gossips, I fancied the bed was to be a of piecemeal eontribution 
among them for the credit of the honse. 

M soon as I could change my dress, I commmeed the historical 
researches which were the object of my jonmey, and inquired for the 
abode of Don Juan Fernandez Finxoa. My obliging landlord lumself 
volunteered to conduct me thither, and I set off fuU qf anxmathm at the 
thoughts of meeting with the lineal representative of one of the coa^utors 

Columbus. 

A ihort wfdk brought us to the bouse, whidi was most respectable iu 
Its appearance, indicsS^g easy, if not affluent, circumstances. The door, 
qs is customary in Spanish villages during summer, stood wide op^, 
We entered with the usual salutation or rather summons, ** Ave Maria 1” 
A trhn Andalusian handmaid answered to the call, and, on our inquiring 
'for the master of the house, led the way across a little patio or court, m 
^ centre of the edifice, cooled by a fountain surrounded by shrabs 
md flowers, to a back court or terrace, likewise set out with flowers, 
where Don Juan Fernandez was seated with his fomily, enjoying the 
sermoeeveiung in the open sdr. 

1 was nm^ pleased with his a|^pearance. He was a venerable old 
tall, and somewhat thin, wirii fmr compkerion and gray hair, 
fie reo^^ me with great uihanity, and on readix^ the letter from his 
son, appeared struck with surprise to And I had come quite to Moguer, 
mei^ to visit the scene of the embarkation of Cclnmlms; and stih 
more so on my teMng lum, that one of my leading objeeta ^ cu- 
riority was hk own fomily connection: for it woidd seem riut the 
worthy cavaher had tr(mbled hm head but little al>out''the enterpfkee of 
^ancestors. 

1 now took my seat in the domestie.mrdei, and soon myself quite 
3^ home, for there is genersffiy a frahkne^ in the ho^^ahty of Spamarda 
lostaoon pnts'k stranger at 1^ ease bmmafo ^mr rwd. wifeqf Don 

a o 2 
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Juan Fernandez was extremely amiable and affable, possessing mndi ol 
that natural aptness for which the Spanish women are remarkable- in 
the course of conversation with them I learnt, that Don Juan Fernandez, 
who is seventy-two years of age, is the eldest of live brothers, all of whom 
are married, have numerous offsprings, and liveinMoguer and its vicinity, 
in nearly the same condition and rank of life as at the time of the dis¬ 
covery. This agreed with what I had previously heard, respecting the 
families of the discoverers. Of Columbus no line^ and ^rect descendant 
exists; his was an exotic stock which never took deep and lasting root in 
the country; but the race of the Pinzons continues to thrive and multiply 
in its native soil. 

While I was yet conversing, a gentleman entered, who was introduced 
to me as Don Luis Fernandez Pinzon, the youngest of the brothers. He 
appeared between fifty and sixty years of age, somewhat robust, with fair 
complexion, gray hair, and a frank and manly deportment. He is the 
only one of the present generation that has followed the ancient profes¬ 
sion of the family; having served with great applause as an officer of the 
royal navy, from which he retired, on his marriage about twenty-two 
years since. He is the one, also, who takes the greates interest and 
pride in the historical honours of his house, carefully preserving all the 
legends and documents of the achievements and distinctions of his family, 
a manuscript volume of which he lent to me for my inspection. 

Don Juan now expressed a wish that, during my residence in Moguer, 
I would make his house my home. I endeavoured to excuse myself, al¬ 
leging, that the good people at the posada had been at such extraordinary 
trouble in preparing quarters for me, that I did not like to disappoint them. 
The worthy old gentleman undertook to arrange all this, and, while supper 
was preparing, we walked together to the p{)sada. I found that my oblig¬ 
ing host and hostess had indeed exerted themselves to an uncommon degree. 
An old rickety table had been spread out in a comer of the little room as 
a bedstead, on top of whichwas proppedupagrandcama de luxo, orstatebed, 
which appeared to be the admiration of the house. I could not, for the soul 
of me, appear to undervalue what the poor people had prepared with such 
hearty good-will, and considered such a triumph of art and luxury ; so I 
again entreated Don Juan to dispense with my sleeping at his house, promis¬ 
ing most faithfully to make my meals there whilst I should stay at Moguer 
and as the old gentleman understood my motives for declining his invita 
tion, and felt a good-humoured sympathy in them, we readilyarrangedthe 
matter. T returned therefore with Don Juan to Hs house and »uppea 
with his family. During the repast a plan was agreed upon for my visb 
to Falos, and. to the convent La Rabida, in which Don Juan volunteeret 
to accompany me and be my guide, and the following day was allotted 
CO the expedition. We were to breakfast at a hacienda, or coufitry-seat, 
which he possessed in the vicinity of Palos, in the midst of hi* 
vineyards, and were to dine there on onr return from the convent.— 
These arrangements being made, we parted for the night; I returned 
to the posada highly gratified with my visit, and slept soundly in the 
extraordinary bed which, I may almost say, had been invented for my 
accommodation. 

On the following morning, bright and early, Don Juan Femandex and 
mysd. set off in the calesa for Palos. ! felt apprehensive at first, that 
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the kiud-liearted aid gestteman, in his anxiety to oblige, had left his bed 
at too early an hour, and was exposing himself to fatigues unsuited to his 
He laughed at the idea, and assured me that be was an eaziy riser, 
a^ accustomed to all kinds of exercise on horse and foot, being a keen 
sportsman, and frequently passing days together among the mountains on 
shoeing expeditions, ■ taking with him servants, horses, and provisions, 
and living in a tent. He appea-ed, in fact, to be of an active habit, 
and to possess a youthful Vivacity of spirit His cheerful disposition 
render^ our morning drive extremely agreeable; his urbanity was 
shown to every one whom we met on the road; even the common peasant 
was saluted by him with the appellation of caballero^ a mark of respect ever 
gratifying to the poor but proud Spaniard, when yielded by a superior. 

As the tide was out, we drove along the flat grounds bordering the 
Tinto. The river was on our right, while on our left was a range of 
hills, jutting out into promontoiies, one beyond the other, and covered 
wjth vineys^s and fig-trees. The weather was serene^ the air soft and 
balmy, and the iandsca{)e of that gentle kind calculated to put one in a 
quiet and happy humour We passed <dose by the skirts of Palos, and 
drove to the hacienda, which is situated at some little distance from the 
village, between it and the river. The bouse is a low stone building, 
well white-washed, and of great length; one end being fitted up as a 
summer residence, with saloons, bed-rooms, and a domestic chapel; 
and the other as a bodega or magazine for the reception of the wine pro¬ 
duced on die estate. 

The house stands on a hill, amidst vineyards, which are supposed to 
cover a part of the site of the ancient town of Palos, now shrunk to a 
miserable village. Beyond these vineyards, on die crest of a distant hill, 
are seal the white wails of the convoit La Rabida rising above a dark 
wood of pine-trees. 

Bdow the hacienda flows the river Tinto, on which Columbus em¬ 
barked. It is divided by a ikjw tongue of land, or rather the sand-bar of 
Saltes, flrom the river Odiel, with which it soon mingles its waters, and 
l^rws on to the ocean. Beside this sand-bar, where the channel of the 
river runs deep, the squadron of Columbus was anchored, and thence he 
made sail on the morning of his departure. 

The soft breeze that was blowing scarcely ruffled the surface of this 
beOTtiful river; two or three picturesque barks, called mystics, with long 
larine safls, were gliding down it. A little aid of the imagination might 
suffice to picture them as the light caravels of Columbus, sallying forth on 
ihea eventful .expedition, while tlie distant bells of the town of Huelva, 
^ich were ringing melodiously, might be supposed as dlieering the 
vofagae with a ferewdl peal. 

, I cann^ express to you what were my feelings on treading fliie shore 
which had oace been anioaated with the bustle of departure, and whose 
sands beoi printed by the last footstep of Columbus. The solemn 
and suhLime nature of the event that had followed, together with the fate 
and fortun^ of those concerned in it, filled the mind with vague, yet 
ni^ncholy ideas. It was like viewing the silent and empty stage of some 
mreat drama when aU the actors had departed. Tbe very aspect of the 
ta ndsc a p e, so tranquilly beantiful, had an effect upon me; av>d as I paced 
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fiiie deserted sliores by tbe side of a descendant of one of tbe dfecofwTSfii 
I felt my heart swelling with emotions, and my eyes filling with tMira* 

What surprised me was, to find no semblance of a se.i-port; tisere was 
ndtber wharf nor landing-place—^nothing but a naked river bank, with 
the hulk of a ferry-boat, which I was told carried pass«igera to Hndva, 
lying high and dry on tbe sands, deserted by tbe tide. Falw, though it 
has doubtless dwindled away from its former size, can never have been 
Important as to extent and population. If it possessed warehouses on 
the beach, they have dis-ippeared. It is at present a mere village of the 
poorest kind, and lies nearly a qnarter of a mile firom the river, in a 
hollow among hills. It contains a few hundred inhabitants, who subsist 
principally by labouring in the fields and vineyards, its race of mer¬ 
chants and mariners is extinct. There are no ve^els belonging to the 
place, nor any show of traffic, excepting at the season of frail and wine, 
when a few mystics and other light barks anchor in the river to collect the 
produce of the neighbourhood. The people are totally ignorant, and it » 
probable that the greater part of them scarce know even the name of 
America. Such is the place whence sallied Ibrth the enterprise for the 
discovery of the western world I 

We were now summoned to breakfast in a little saloon of the hacimida. 
The table was covered with natural luxuries produced upon the spot—fine 
purple and muscatel grapes from the a<3^acent vineyard, delirious rorions 
from the garden, and generous wines made on the estate. The rqpast 
was heightened by the genial manners of my hospitable host, who 
appeared to possess the most enviable cheerfulness of spirit a^ simpli¬ 
city of heart. 

After breskfast,^ we set off in the calesa to visit the convent of La 
Rabida, about half a league distant. The road, for a part of the way, fay 
through the vineyards, and was deep and sandy. The calasero had htm 
at his wits’” end to conceive what motive a stranger like myself, apparently 
.ravelling for mere amusement, could have in coming so far to see so 
miserable a place as Palos, which he set down as one of the very poewest 
places in the whole world; but this additional toil and struggle throu^ 
deep sand to visit the old convent of La Rabida completed Ms confusioifc— 
Hombre !” exclaimed he, “ es una ruina! no hay mas que dos firaiiesr* 

_«Zounds I why it’s a ruin! there are only two friars there!” Bon 

Juan fancied, and told him that I had come all the way from SeriBe 
precisely to see that old ruin and those two friars. The criasero made 
the Spaniard’s last reply when he is perplexed—be shrugged Ms riiouWefs 
and crossed himself. After ascending a hm and pasring through the 
skirts of a straggling pine wood, we arrived in front of the coovmit. It 
stands in a bleak and solitary situation, on the brow a rocky he%ht m 
promontory, overlooking to the west a wide range of sea Ibd Imid, 
bounded by the frontier mountains of Portugal, about eight leagues dis¬ 
tant. The convent is shut out from a view of the vineyard of PMos by 
the gloomy forest of pkies already mentioned, which cover the pnmmmtiwy 
to the east, and darken the whole landscape in that direction. 

There is nothing remarkable in the architecture of the wnvTOt j part 
«f it is Goffiic, but the edifice, having been frequently repaired, md, 
wMtewashed, accordii^ to a universal custom in AndMusi% inb^iied ir®Bi 
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li» Moon, to not tliat venerable aspect wbicb xnig^t be expected b-om' 
lbs antiqui^. 

We abgbted at tlie gate where Columbns^ when a poor pedestrian, a 
atcac^gear in the land, asked bread and water for his child ! As long as the 
conrent stands, this most be a spot calculated to awaken the most thrih- 
mg interest. The gate remains apparently in nearly the same state as* at 
I3se time of his visit, but there is no longer a porter at hand to administer 
to the wants of the wayfarer. The door stood wide open, and admitted 
tts into a small court-;^urd. Thence we passed through a Gothic portal 
into the chapel, without seeing a human being. We then traversed two 
interxOT doisters, equally vacant and silent, and bearing a look of neglect 
and dilapidation. From an open window we had a peep at what had once 
beai a garden, but that bad also gone to ruin; the walls were broken and 
riirown down ; a few shrubs, and a scattered fig-tree or two, were all the 
traces of cultivation that remained. We passed through the long dormi¬ 
tories, bnt the cells were riint up and abandoned ; we saw no living thing 
except a solitary cat stealing across a distant corridor,, whidi fled, in a 
panic at the unusual sight of strangers. At length, after patrolling nearly 
the whole of the empty building to the echo of our own footsteps, we 
came to where the door of a cdl, being partly open, gave us the sight of 
a monk within, seated at a table writing. He rose, and received us with 
mudi drility, and conducted us to the superior, who was reading in an 
adjacent cell. They were both rather young men, and, together with a 
novitiate and a ky-brother, who oUciated as cook^ formed the whole 
community of the convent. 

Bon Juan Fernandez communicated to (hem the object of my virit, and 
my desire also to inspect the archives of (he convent, to And if there was 
any record of the sojourn of Oohimbns. They informed us that the 
af<^Eve8 ^ been entirdy destroyed by the French. The younger monk, 
boweever, who bad perused them, had a vsgue recollection of various par- 
Cicniars oooceruli^ the transactions of Columbus at J^os, his visit to the 
eonmit, and (he sailing of bis expedition. From all that he cited, how. 
ever, it a^ieared to me (hat ah the infl>rma(ion on the subject contained 
in the arrives had been extracted from Herrera and other well-known 
authors. The monk was talkative and eloquent, and soon diverged fVom 
the sul^jpct of Columbus, to one which he considered of infinitely greater 
BBportance—(he mirac^tts image of the Virgin possessed by their con- 
vimat, and known by the, name of *^Onr Lady of La Rabtda.** He gave, 
ns a histofy of the wonderful way in which the image had been found 
bmsed in ^ earth, ^lere it had kin hidden fbr ages, ssnee the time of 
the eonqaest oi Spain by the Moors; the ^putes between the conveist 
and. dlfitent pke^ in the neighbourhood for the possesrion of it; the 
M to u ell t ns prolectioa it extended to the adjaeent country, especkHy in 
pceventbig ^ madness, esriter in man or do^ for this mal^y was and-' 
so prevalmit in dds place as to gain it the appellation of La Ral^, 
hf whleh it was originaSy called; a naine which, thanks to the benefi- 
eent influence of the Vhr^, It no tonger mierited nor retained Such are 
&e !cgeiids amd relics with which every m^yeat m Spain is cniirhed,^ 
wMth axse seahmsiy cried flp by the and devon% credited by tite 

fspukce. 

Tnieeayeqp,aitSM|flestivalof our La^of LaKs^di, 
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tlbe patron saint of the order, the solitude and silence of the convent are 
interrupted by the intrusion of a swarming multitude, composed of tne 
inhabitants of Moguer, of Huelva, and the neighbourhood plains and 
mountains. The open esplanade in front of the edifice resembles a fair, 
the adjacent forest teems with the motley throng, and the image of our 
Lady of La Rabida is home forth in triumphant procession. 

While the friar was thus dilating upon the merits and renown of the 
image, I amused myself with those day-dreams, or conjurings of the ima¬ 
gination, to whieb 1 am a little given. As the internal arrangements of 
convents are apt to be the same from age to age, I pictured to myself this 
chamber as the same inhabited by the guardian, Juan Perez de Marchena, 
at the time of the visit of Columbus. Why might not the old and pon¬ 
derous table before me be the very one on which he displayed his conjec¬ 
tural maps, and expounded his theory of a western route to India ? It 
retjuired but another stretch of the imagination to assemble the little con¬ 
clave around the table ; Juan Perez the friar, Gard Fernandez the physi¬ 
cian, and Martin Alonzo Pinzon the bold navigator, all listening with 
rapt attention to Columbus, or to the tale of some old seaman of Palos, 
about islands seen in the western parts of the ocean. 

The friars, as far as their poor means and scanty knowledge extended, 
were disposed to do everything to promote the object of my visit. They 
showed us all parts of the convent, which however, has little to boast of, 
excepting the historical associations connected with it. The library was 
reduced to a few volumes, chiefly on ecclesiastical subjects, piled pro¬ 
miscuously in the comer of a vaulted chamber, aud covered with dust. 
The chamber itself was curious, being the most andent part of the edifice, 
and supposed to have formed part of a temple in the time of the Romans. 

We ascended to the roof of the convent to enjoy the extensive prospect 
it commands. Immediately below the promontory on which it is situated, 
runs a narrow but tolerably deep river, called the Domingo Rubio, which 
f^rapties itself into the Tinto. It is the opinion of Don Luis Fernandez 
Pinzon, that the ships of Columbus were careened and fitted out in this 
river, as it affords better shelter than the Tinto, and its shores are not so 
shallow. A lonely bark of a fi&herman was lying in this stream, and not 
far off, on a sandy point, were the ruins of an andent watch -tower. Fi-om 
the roof of the convent, all the windings of the Odiel and the Tinto were 
to be seen, and their junction into the main stream, by which Columbus 
sallied forth to sea. In fact the convent serves as a landmark, being, 
from its lofty and solitary situation, visible for a considerable distance to 
vessels coming on the coast. On the opposite side I looked down upon 
the lonely road, through the wood of pine trees, by which the zealous 
guardian of the convent. Fray Juan Perez, departed at midnight on his 
mule, when he sought the camp of Ferdinand and Isabella in t^ V^a 
of Granada, to plead the project of Columbus before the queen. 

Having finished our inspection of the convent, we prepared to depart, 
and were accompanied to the outward portal by the two friars. Our cala- 
sero brought his rattling and rickety vehicle for us to mount; at sight 
of which one of the monks exclaimed, with a smile, “ Santa Maria! only 
to think! A calesa before the gate of the convent of La Rabida*'* 
And, indeed, so solitary and remote is this ancient edifice, and so simple 
as the mode of living of the people in this by-comer of Spain, that the 
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appearance of even a sorry calesa might well cause astoni^ment. It it 
<^y singular that in such a by-comer the scheme of Oolnmbns i^boold 
have founa intelHgent listeners and coadjutors, after it had beaa discarded 
almost with scoffing and contempt, from learned vady^xaiiasa and splendid 
courts. 

On our way back to the hacienda, we met Don Rafael, a younger son 
of Don Juan Fernandez, a fine young man, about twenty-one years of 
age, and who, his father informed me, was at present studying French and 
mathematics. He was well mounted on a spirited gray horse, and dressed 
in the Andalusian style, with the little round hat and jacket. He sat 
his horse gracefully, and managed him well, i was pleased with the 
frank and easy terms on which Don Juan appeared to live with his chil¬ 
dren, This i was inclined to think hia favourite son, as I understood he 
was the only one that partook of the old gentleman^s fondness for the 
chase, and that accompanied him in his hunting excursions. 

A dinner had been prepared for us at the hacienda, hy the wife of the 
capitaz, or overseer, who, with her husband, s^med to be well pleased 
with this visit from Don Juan, and to be confident of receiving a pleasant 
answer from the good-humoured old gentleman whenever they addr^sed 
him. The dinner was served up about two o’clock, and was a most agree¬ 
able meal. The fruits and wines were from the estate, and were excel¬ 
lent ? the rest of the provisions were from Moguer, for the adjacent villege 
of Palos is too poor to furnish anything. A gentle breeze from the sea 
played through the hall, and tempered the summer heat. Indeed 1 do not 
know when I have seen a more enviable spot than this country retreat of 
the Hnzons. Its situation on a breezy hill, at no great distance from the 
sea, and iu a southern climate, produces a happy temperature, neither hot 
m summa* nor cold in winter. It commands a oeaut^ prospect, and is 
surrounded by natural luxuries. The country abounds with game, the 
ad^cait river affords abundant sport iu fishing, both by day and night, 
and delightful excursions for those fond ofsaiUug. During the busy sea¬ 
sons of rural life, and espemally at the joyous period of vintage, the fiunily 
pass some time here, accompanied by numerous guests, at which times, 
Don Juan assured ma, there was no lack of amusements, both by land 
and water. 

When we had dined, and taken the siesta, or afternoon nap, according 
to Spanish custom iu summer time, we set out on our return to Ho- 
guer, visiting the village of Palos iu the way. Don Gabriel had been 
sent in advance to procure the keys of the village church, and to apprise 
the curate of our wish to inspect the archives. The village consists prin¬ 
cipally of two streets of low, white-washed houses. Many of the inhabi¬ 
tants have very dark complexious, betraying a mixture of African blood. 

On elitering the village, we repaired to the lowly mansion of the curate. 
1 had ho]^ to find him some such (personage as the curate in Don 
Quixote, possessed of shrewdness and information in his limited sphere, 
and that I might gain some anecdotes from him concerning his parish, its 
wortiiies, its antiquities, and its historical events. Perhaps I might have 
deme so at any other time, but« unfortunately, the curate was something 
of a sportsman, and had heard of some game among the neighbouring 
Wa met him just sallying forth from his hou^e, and. I must con- 
hIs lippearauce was picturesque. He was a short, oroad, sturdy 
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little man, and had doffed his cassock and broad deriral beaver, fora short 
jacket and a little round Andalusian hat; he had his gun in hand, and was 
on the point of mounting a donkey which had been led forth by an ancient, 
withered handmaid. Fwful of being detained from his foray, he ac¬ 
costed my companion the moment he came in sight. “ God preserve 
you, Seftor Don Jnan! I have received your message, and have but one 
answer to make. The archives have all been destroyed. We have no 
trace of anything you seek for—nothing—^notHng. Don Rafael has the 
keys of the church. You can examine it at your leisure—Adois, Cabal¬ 
lero r' With these words the galliard little curate mounted his donkey, 
thumped his ribs with the butt end of his gun, and trotted off to the bills. 

In our way to the chnrcb we passed by the ruins of what had once been 
a fair and spacious dwelling, greatly superior to the other houses of the 
tillage- This Don Juan informed me, was an old family possession, but 
since they had removed from Palos it had fallen to decay for want of a 
tenant. It was probably the family residence of Martin Alonzo or Vi¬ 
cente Yailez Pinzon, in the time of Columbus. 

We now arrived at the Church of St. George, in the porch of which 
Columbus first proclaimed to the inhabitants of Palos the order of the 
sovereigns, that they should furnish him with ships for his great voyage 
of discovery. This edifice has lately been thoroughly repaired, an^ 
being of solid mason-work, promises to stand for ages, a monument of the 
discoverers. It stands outade of the village, on the brow of a Hll, look¬ 
ing along a little valley towards the liver. The remains of a Moorish arch 
prove it to have been a mosque in former times; just above it, on crest 
of the hill, is the min of a Moorish castle, 

I paused in the porch, and endeavoured to recall the intere^ing scone 
that had taken place there, when Columbus, accompanied by the z^ous 
friar Juan Perez, caused the public notary to read the royal order in pre¬ 
sence of the astonished alcaldes, regidors, and alguazils; hut it is difficult 
to conceive the consternation that must have been strack into so remote a 
little community, by this sudden apparition of an entire stranger among 
them, hearing a command that they should put their persons and ships at 
his disposal, and sail with Mm away into the unknown wilderness ®f the 
ocean. 

The interior of the church has nothing remarkable, excepting a wooden 
image of St. George vanquishing the Dragon, which is erected over 
the high altar, and is the admiration of the good people of Palos, who 
bear it about the streets in grand procession on the anniversary of 
the saint. This group existed in the time of Columbus, and now flou¬ 
rishes in renovated youth and splendour, having been newly painted and 
gilded, and the countenance of the saint rendered peculisuiy Mooxiiiiig 
and lustrous. • 

Having finished the examination of the church, we resumed our seats 
in the calesa and returned to Moguer, One tMng only remained to fuM 
the object of my pilgrimage, Ihis was to virit the chapel of the Con¬ 
vent of Santa Clara. When Columbus was in danger of bmg lost in a 
tempest on his way home from his great voyage of discovery, he made a 
vow, that, should he be spared, he would v^atch and pray one vritiole 
night in this chapdi; a vow which he doubtless fulfilled lam^hal^y aibet 
amvah 
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My kutd and attenldvc fiicnd Don Juan,, conducted nie to the coni^entt 
It is the wealthiest in Moguer, and belongs to a sisterhood of Fran- 
ciscan nuns. The chapel is large^ and ornamented with some degree of 
richness, pariacularly the part about the high altar, which is embellished 
by magnificent monuments of the brave family of the Puerto Oaireros, 
the ancient lords of Moguer, and renowned in Moorish warfare. The 
alabaster effigies of distinguished warriors of that house, and of their 
wives and sisters, lie side by side, with folded hands, on tombs imme¬ 
diately before the altar, while others recline in deep niches on either 
mde. The night had closed in by the time I entered the church, which 
the scene more impressive. A few votive lamps shed a dim light 
about the interior; their beams were feebly reflected hv the gilded work 
of the high altar and the frames of the surrounding paintings, aasd rested 
upon rile marble flgures of the warriors and dames lying in the moxnixneUr* 
tal repose of ages. The solemn pile mnst have presented mnch the same 
appearance when the pious discoverer performed his vigil, kneeling hc^re 
Hus very altar, a 3 ad praying and watching throughout the night, Vid 
penriz^ forth heartfelt praises for having been spared to accompli^ Ms 
sublime discovery. 

I had now completed the main purpose of my journey, having visited 
(he various places connected with the story of Columbus. It was highly 
gratifying to And some of them so little Ranged though so greats space 
of time had intervened; but in this quiet nook of Spain, so far removed 
from the main thoroughfares, the lapse of time produces but few violent 
revolutions. Nothing, however, had surprised and gratified me mi^reriiaa 
the conrinued stability of the Finzon family. On the morning after my 
excursion to Palos, chance gave me an opportunity of seeing somethh^ 
of the lnterior of most of thdr households. Having a curiosity to visit 
the remains of a Moorish eastlei, once the dtadd of Moguer, I>om Fer¬ 
nandez undertook to show me a tower which served as a magazine of wine 
to o!^ of the Pmzon family. In seeking for the key, we were sent from 
hcmse to house of nearly the whole connection. All appeared to be 
m golden mean equally removed from the wants and superfluities of 
and all to be happily interwoven by kind and cordial habits of inti¬ 
macy. Wo found the females of the family generally seated in the patios;, 
or central courts of thdr dwellings, beneath the shade of awpinga and 
among shrubs and flowers. Here ^ Andalusian ladies are aceustqxned 
to pass thdr mmnings at work, surrounded by their handmaids^ in the 
primirive, or rather, oriental style. In the porches of some of houses 
I ^ granted to the family by Charles Y.^ hung 

^ Hike a pieture in a frame. Over the door of Don Luis;, the naval 
fleer, it was carved on an escutcheon of stone, and coloured. I had 
ga^evd many particalars of the family also from conversation with Dcm 
Ju^ and from the frmily legend lent me by Don Luis. From a^ that 
I co^le8sm» it wouMi^pear that the lapse of nearly three centuries^ and 
a hdf made hut fitrie dhange in the condition of the Finzon^ 
geoemritm to g^eratkm tl^r have rdained the same fair staging smd 
reputaMte name thro^iMmt Ihe nd#d>onrhood, fllUng offices of pulffie 
frutt ^ diguity^ and pqssdn^ great infiu^ice over thdr lellowM^tizonft 
^ thfifr sense ^ good How mre is it to see such an ln« 
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tiina. And I protest that the deaths and disastens, which may in daft 
manner be occasioned, will be the fault of yourselves, and not of his iw- 
festy, nor of me, nor of these cavaliers who accompany me. And ct 
what 1 here tell yon, and require of you, I call upon the notar? 
geescnt to give me his signed testimonial/' 
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A. 

Abibs7ba« Cacique territories of, 
'' 01 . 

Acona^t l>oxi Alonzo de, summons 
Colnmbns to give an account of 
himself^ on bis return from the 
New World, 158. 

Address of an Indian of Cuba to 
Columbus, 273. 

Adftlantado, title of, giv^ to Chris¬ 
topher Columbus, confirmed bj 
the king, 338. 

Adrian de Moxica, 407. 

Admiral, the, a title granted to Co¬ 
lumbus and his descendants, 337. 

Africa, essay on the navigation of, 
by the ancients, 846. 

Aguado, Juan, recommended to the 
l^panish Govmunent by Colum¬ 
bus, 221; appointed coinmis- 
rioner to inquire into the con¬ 
duct of Columbus, 315 ; arrives 
at Isabella, 317; his insolent beha¬ 
viour, 318; his interview with Co¬ 
lumbus, 319; the Cadques having 
preferr^ complaints against Co¬ 
lumbus, he determines on return¬ 
ing to Spain, 320. 

Agueybana, Cacique of Porto Blco, 
prime mover in a con^iracy 
againstti:be%>aniards, 782; attacl^ 
the ^paniai^, kOls Sotomayor, 
and fires tine village, 784; attacked 
by Juan P<mce, 786; is l^Led, 
787. 

Aguilar^ conduct of, at Tucatan, 
769; singular toaopta^n of, while 
in captivity, £b.; reeeives a letter 
from some of his comrtrymen. 


771; acts as mediator for th» 
Cacique Taxmar^ 772; meets witn 
Cortez, and is released, 774; in¬ 
cident concerning his mother, 
775; his stoiy, ib.; appointed 
I^dor of the city of Mexico, ib. 

Albitez, Diego de, 686. 

Alca, town of, founded at Careta, 
754. 

Alexander VI. Pope, character of, 
175; fiunous buUs of, rdative to 
the New World, 176; letter of 
Columbus to, 478. 

Aliaco, Pedro, work of, referred to, 
281. 

Alligators, found in great numbers 
at Puerto Bello, 502. 

All Saints, discovery of the bay of, 
826. 

Alonzo, Don, heir appare nt of Por 
tugal, his marriage with the prin- 

^ cess Isabella, 54. 

Alpha and Omega, the extreme 
point of Cuba, 119, 252. 

Alva, duke of, Don Diego Colum¬ 
bia marries his daughter, 799; 
he assists in obtaining justice for 
his son-in-law, ih. 

Alvaro, Don, de Portugal, attack 
upon, in the royal tent, 51. 

Amazons, an island of supposed, 
145 ; warlike women of the Ca- 
ribbee islands, 199, 326, 327. 

Amazons, river of, diseov^ed by 
Vicente Pinzon, 462. 

Amber, ^ecimens of, «mor^ the 
mountains of Cibao, 231. 

Anacaonx, wife Ca^^bo, retirei 
Z 7 
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vitli her brother Behecbio, after 
the great battle of the Vega, 307; 
composes legendary ballads, 
371; her admiration of the 
Spaniards, ib.; counsels her bro¬ 
ther to conciliate the friendship 
of the Spaniards, ib.; her recep¬ 
tion of the Adelantado, 373 ; her 
wonder and delight at seeing a 
Spanish ship, 382; her grief at 
the departure of the Adelantado, 
383; her conduct in respect to 
her daughter and Guevara, 432 ; 
her admiration of the Spaniards 
turned into detestation, 564; 
receives a visit from Ovando, ; 
566 ; is seized, 567; carried in j 
chains to San Domingo, 568 ; i 
and ignominiously hanged, ib.; 
her fine character, 568—9. 

Anana, or the pine-apple, first met 
with, 195. 

Angel, Luis de St., his remon¬ 
strance with the queen relative 
to the project of Columbus, 62 ; 
succeeds, 63. 

Antigua, island of, discovered, 198. 
Antilles, the, discovered, 198; taken 
possession of, ib. 

Apparitions, ideas of the Haytiens 
in respect to, 239. 

Appendix, containing illustrations 
and documents, 795. 

Arana, Diego de, left in charge of 
Hispaniola, during the first 
absence of Columbus, 140; his¬ 
tory of the disaster -which occurred 
to him after the departure of Co¬ 
lumbus, 205-18. 

Arano, Pedro de, commander of one 
of Columbus’ ships on ins third 
voyage, 346. 

Arboiancha, Pedro de, sent by 
Nunez to Spain, to make known 
there the discovery of the Pacific 
•Ocean, 729 ; arrives there after 
Davila had left to succeed Nunez, 
733. 

Architecture, first signs of solid, 
found in the New World, 824 


Areytos, or ballads, of the Haytiens, 
241. 

Arguello, friend of Nunez, arrested 
by Pedrarias, 760; execiAtd-with 
Nunez and others, 765. 

Aristizabal, Don Gabriel de, solicits 
the removal of the remains of 
Columbus, 795. 

Arriaga, Luis de, is shut up within 
the walls of Magdalena, 290. 
Astrolabe, the, applied to naviga¬ 
tion, 30. 

Astrology, superstition in, 690. 
Atalantis, Plato’s, observations on, 
875. 

Audience, royal, court of, esta¬ 
blished, 801. 

Augustine, St., Ms arguments 
against the existence of Anti¬ 
podes, 47. 

Augustine, St., Cape of, discovered 
by Pinzon, 462. 

Aurea Chersonesus, the place whence 
Solomon is supposed to have had 
gold, 511; supposed by Columbus 
that he had discovered it, 637. 
Ayora, sent by Pedrarias to the 
pro-rinces of the Southern Sea, 
741; Ms condnct, ih. 

Azores, the, when discovered, 13; 
arrival at by Columbns on his re¬ 
turn from his first voyage, 152. 

B. 

Baheque, a supposed island, Co¬ 
lumbus goes in search of, 116, 
254. 

Badajos, Gonzalos, forages the coun¬ 
try, 675. 

Bahama, Islands, discovery of, 91; 

cruise among the, 99. « 

Ballads, of the Haytiens, 241,310. 
Ballester, Miguel, his conduct during 
the conspiracy of Roldan, 389; 
receives a letter from Columbus, 
406; his character, 407; inter¬ 
view with Roldan, ib«; second 
interview, 413; sends advice to 
the admiral, ib.; is besieged m 
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tht fortnssB of Conception, 414 
sails for Spsdn, 422. 

Balsas, river of, 755 j sudden rise 
of, ib.; bridge of logs made by 
the Indians, 756. 

Barbas^ Las, islands of, discovered, 
527. 

Barrantes, Garda de, sails for Spain, 
422. 

Barros, Joaxn de, Ids account of 
Columbus^ proposition to John 
II. king of Portu^, 32, 

Basil, St., his description of Para> 
di^, 904. 

Bastides, Rodrigo, of Seville, ex¬ 
plores the coast of Terra Firma, 
463; arrives at Hispaniola, where 
he is imprisoned by Bobadilla, 
ib., 631; voyage of, 630; loses his 
ships, 631; sent to Spain for trial, 
ib.; rewarded by the crown, ib. 

Baza, surrender of, 53. 

Beata, Cape, sailors of Columbus j 
climb the rock of, 361. 

Behem, Martin, his planisphere, 74; 
an account of, 839; the assertion 
relative to his having discovered 
the western world, previous to 
Columbus, considered, 841. 

Bebechio, assists Caonabo, and kills 
one of the wives of Guacanagari, 
293; the only Cadque who does 
■not sue for peace, 307; receives 
a visit from Bartholomew Colum¬ 
bus, 370; his reception of him, 
372; consents to pay tribute, 
374; invites the Adelantado to 
come and receive it, 381; his 
astonishment at visiting a Spanish 
ship, 382. 

Belen, river of, discovered, 507; 
abounds in hsh, 512; Columbus 
coifPbences a settlement on its 
banks, 443. 

Bell, of Isabella, the superstitious 
ideas of the Hayliens in respect to 
it, 296. 

Belvis, Pablo, sent to Hayti in the 
place of Fermin Cedo, 316. 

Bentez, Francisco^ opposes the au* 


thority of Mescua, 689; rccdves 
one hundred lashes, ib. 

Berahoma, condemned to death tor 
having violated the wife of the 
Cacique of the Vega, 385; is par¬ 
doned, ih. 

Berezillo, a famous dog-warrior of 
the Spaniards, 785 ; sagadty of, 
ib. and note. 

Bemaldez, Andrez, a short account 
of his life and writings, 895. 

Bernardo, of Valentia, his conspiracy 
at Jamaica, 545. 

Bicerra, Francisco, his expedition 
to Zenu, 752; 180 of his men 
lost, ih. 

Bimini, rejuvenating fountain of, 
789; expedition of Juan Ponce 
to bathe in the waters, 790; 
Island of, discovered by Perez, 
792; account of, ib. 

Bim, massacre at the village of a 
cacique named, 749; Peru sup¬ 
posed to be named after this ca¬ 
cique, ib.; 700 of his people killed 
by the Spaniards, ib,; Indian pri¬ 
soners slain by Morales, 750. 

Bloodhounds, hrst use of in the 
New World, 256; employed by 
Columbus in his wars with the 
Havens, 304, 306; terror of 
Incbans at, 709 ; made by the 
Spaniards instruments of great 
cruelty, 711. 

Bobadilla, Don Francisco de, charged 
with a commission to Hispaniola 
to inquire into the conduct of 
Columbus, 441 ; his character, 
ib.; instructions with which he 
is charged, 441-42 ; sails, 443 ; 
arrives at San Domingo, ib.; his 
judgment formed before he leaves 
his ship, 444 ; assumes power on 
landing, ih.; storms the fortress 
of San Domingo, 446 ; assumes 
the government before be investi¬ 
gates the conduct of Columbus, 
447 ; seizes his arms, gold, secret 
papers, dec., ib.; summons Co¬ 
lumbus to appear befox« him» 
3 p 2 
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448 ; Ms "baseness in collecting 
eTidence, 449 ; puts Don Diego 
in chains, 450 ; also Columbus, 
451; Ms fears in respect to the 
Adelantado, ib.; puts him in irons, 
452; his mal-admimstration,467 ; 
a saying of his, 468 ; imprisons 
Bastides, 631; superseded in his 
government by Ovando, 472; 
sails for Spain and is lost, with 
all his crew, in a violent hurricane, 
486, 631. 

Boca, del Sierpe, 353. 

Borgonon, Jnan, labours to convert 
the Ha 5 iaens, 376. 

Boriquen, see Porto Rico, 777. 

Boyle, Bernardo, friar, appointed 
apostolical vicar for the New 
"World, 179; Ms advice to Co¬ 
lumbus in respect to Guacana- 
gari, 213; confirms the account 
sent home by Columbus, 222; 
consecrates the first church at 
Isabella, 223; his character and 
conduct, 245 ; his hatred of Co¬ 
lumbus, 288; encourages the 
misconduct of Margarite, ib.; 
forms the plan of seizing Bar¬ 
tholomew Columbus’ ships and 
returning to Spain, 289; sets 
sail, ib.; his accusations of Co¬ 
lumbus at the court of Madrid, 
312. 

Brandan, St., imaginary island of, 
876. 

Brayoan, Cacique of Porto Rico, 
his stratagem to test the immor¬ 
tality of the Spaniards, 781; 
conspiracy of the natives, 782. 
Brazils, the, discovered by Vicente 
Pinzon, 462; a part discovered 
and iahen possession of for the 
Portuguese crown by Cabral, 464. 
Breviesca, Ximeno de, a worthless 
hireling-, 342; his conduct and 
punishment, 343. 

Bridge of logs, made by the Indians, 
756. 

Bucklers, used by the natives of 
Trinidad, 251. 


BuU, of Partition, issued 6y Pops 
Martin V., 175; relative to the 
New World, issued by Pops 
Alexander VI., 176. 

——— of Demarcation, ib. 

Burgos, the court held at, 336. 

Butios, the priests of the Haytiens, 
236. 

Butterflies, clouds of, seen on the 
southern coast of Cuba, 267. 

C. 

Cabot, Sebastian, discovers Labra¬ 
dor, supposed to be the first that 
visited the main-land of the New 
World, 834. 

Cabral, Pedro Alvarez de, discovers 
part of the Brazils, and takes 
possession of it in the name of 
the king of Portugal, 464. 

Cabron, Cape, or Capo del Ena- 
morado, 144. 

Cacao, first known to the Spaniards, 
488. 

Caciques, seizure of fourteen, in the 
night, by Bartholomew Columbus 
and bis officers, 279; eighteen of 
them put in chains by order of 
Morales and Pizarro, 749; tom 
to pieces by bloodhounds, ib.; 
prayer of, 725, 

Canaries, an optical delusion seen by 
the people of the, 18; arrival of 
Columbus at, in his first voyage, 
75. 

Canaveral, Cape of, doubled by 
Ponce, 790. 

Canoes, capable of containing 150 
persons, seen at Puerto Santo, 
118; large size of those at 
Jamaica, 256. # 

Caonabo, character and conduct of, 
209 ; takes the fortress at La 
Navidad, ib.; and massacres the 
Spaniards, 210; assembles hia 
warriors, 244; Columbus leaves 
directions with Margarite to sur¬ 
prise, 249 ; besieges Ojeda, 291; 
gives up the siege and retires, 
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2i>2; forms a plan of extermi¬ 
nating tlie Spaniards, ib.; invades 
the territories of Guacanagari, 
293; character of, 296; is visited 
by Ojeda, with a design to entrap 
him, ib.; agrees to wait npon 
Columbus, and sets forward, 297 5 
is taken by stratagem, ib.; is 
chained, 298; his conduct when 
in the presence of Columbus, ib., 
99; embarks for Spain, .326; a 
Guadeloupe woman falls in love 
with him, 328; dies on the 
voyage, 329. 

Careta, Cacique of Coyba, hospi- 
‘ tality of, to the Spaniards, 693; 
is visited by Nufiez and made 
captive; his address makes the 
humanity of Nullez yield to him, 
694-5 ; daughter of, marries 
Nuhez, 695; returns to his ter¬ 
ritories, ib. 

Carocol, Island of, 359. 

Cariari, transactions at, 493-4. 

Caribbee, Islands discovered, 193-4. 

Caiibs, character of the, 196; 
origin of, 202; crusty to, 802. 

Caravajal, Don Garcia Lopez de, 
his embassy to Portugal, 183. 

Caravajal, Alonzo de, commander 
of one of Columbns' ships, on 
his third voyage, 346; arrives at 
Hispaniola, 404; volunteers to 
endeavour to bring the rebels of 
Xaragua to obe^ence, 405; his 
ship strikes on a sand-bank, ib.; 
arrives at San Domingo by land, 
406; suspicions entertained 
against him, 411; takes a letter 
from the admiral to Roldan, 412; 
takes propositions from Roldan 
to the admiral, 416; another inter- 
viev^with Roldan, ib.; appointed 
factor to Columbus, 471; his 
evidence relative to the discovery 
of the coast of Faria by Colum¬ 
bus, 831. 

Carraeka, description of, 191; see 
note. 

Carthagena, expedition to* 645; 


natives of, ib.; destroyed by th« 
Spaniards in revenge of Cosa^a 
death, 651; magnanimous con^ 
duct of the natives, 677. 

Casas, Las, his character of Don 
Diego Columbus, 226; bis ob¬ 
servations relative to Hayti, 230; 
his acconnt of two Spaniards, 
247; his picture of the conse¬ 
quences of the administration oi 
Ovando, 281, note; his account 
of a combat between one Indian 
and two mounted cavaliers, 570; 
is present at a battle in Higuey, 
576-7; bis remark on the cold 
reception of Columbus by the 
king, 592; his remark in respect 
to the injustice of Ferdinand, 
594; an account of, 885; his 
zeal in behalf of the slaves, 888; 
his dubious expedient to lessen 
the quantum of human misery, 
ib.; character of his General 
History of the Indies, 889. 

Carillo, Luis, associated with Nunez 
on the expedition to Dobayha, 
743; is killed, ib. 

Castaneda, Juan de, bis disgraceful 
reception of Columbus on his 
return from the New World, 154; 
cause of his conduct, 155. 

Catalina, a Carib, her admiration of 
Guacanagari, 214; proposes to 
her captive companions an at¬ 
tempt to regain their liberty, ib.; 
escapes by swimming, ib. 

Catalina, a female Cacique, falls in 
love with Miguel Diaz, 322; 
imparts to him a knowledge of 
the gold mines of Hayna, 323. 

Cathay, accounts of Marco Polo in 
respect to, 870; of Sir John 
Msmdeville, 873. 

Cariierine, St., discovery of, 117. 

Cavaliers, calamities of, at Darien, 
739; many of them return ta 
Spain, 738. 

Cavern, near Caps Francois de 
scriprioa of, 238. 

CayxQiuifi islands of 527* 
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C^do, Fennin, his opinion in respect 
to the gold found in Hispanioia, 
225; Belvis sent in his place, 
316. 

Ceuta, the bishop of, his arguments 
against the proposition of Co¬ 
lumbus, 32-3; proposes to the 
council to keep Columbus in 
suspense, and in the mean time 
to send a ship in the route pro¬ 
posed, 34; this advice acted upon, 
ib.; and fails, 35. 

Cheapes, consequence of; forbids 
the Spaniards to enter Ms terri¬ 
tory, 715 ; the encounters with 
Mm, ib. 

Chanca, Dr., confirms the accounts 
sent home by Columbus, 222. 

Charles YIII., King of France, his 
kindness to Bartholomew Co¬ 
lumbus, 283. 

Charles V., succeeds his grandfather, 
Ferdinand, 803; recognizes the 
innocence of Don Diego Colum¬ 
bus, 804; acknowledges the right 
of Don Diego to exercise the 
office of viceroy, ib.; his orders 
in respect to the claims of Don 
Diego's widow, 807; his ordin¬ 
ances relative to the slave trade, 
887. 

Charlevoix, his description of the 
sea of the Antilles, 107- 

Chaufepie, Jacques George, a pas¬ 
sage from, in respect to the Co- 
lombos, 818. 

Christoval, St., fortress of, erected 
by Bartholomew Columbus, 368; 
mountains of, 509. 

Chuchama, massacre of, 748. 

Cibao, Columbus' expedition to the 
mountains of, 231; meaning of 
the word Cibao, ib.; Luxan’s de¬ 
scription of the mountains of, 
233. 

Ciguayens, a warlike Indian tribe, 
account of, 144. 

C'intra, rock of, arrival at, by Co¬ 
lumbus on Ms return from the 
New World, 157. 


Cipango, (or Japan) Marco Folo's 
account of, 872. 

Cities, island of the seven, 881. 

Cladera, Don Christoval, his refu¬ 
tation of a letter written by M. 
Otto to Dr. Franklin, 841. 

Colon, Diego, acts as interpreter, 
252, 273; his speech to the 
natives of Cuba, 275; marries 
the daughter of the Cacique Gua. 
rionex, 295. 

Codro, Micer, the Italian astrologer, 
760; Ms prophecy concerning 
Nuftez, 761; death of, 776; pro¬ 
phecy of, concerning Valenzuela, 
ib. 

Colombo, the old Genoese admiral, 
conveys the king of Portugal 
to the Mediterranean coast of 
France, 8. 

Colombo, the younger (nephew of 
the old admiral), a famous cor¬ 
sair, 9. 

.. . ., Balthazer, of Cuccaro, 

loses his cause in respect to the 
heirship of Columbus, 808. 

- f Juan, commander of one 

of Columbus' sMps on Ms third 
voyage, 346. 

Colombos, the navigators, an ac¬ 
count of, 818; capture of the 
Venetian galleys, 821. 

Columbus, Bartholomew, accom¬ 
panies Bartholomew Diaz along 
the coast of Africa, 281; an 
account of his proceedings, 282-3; 
arrives at Valladolid, 283; sent 
to assist Ms brother with three 
sMps, ib.; character of,^284; is 
invested by Columbns with the 
title and authority of Adeiantado, 
ib,; attends Ms brothej^ in his 
expedition against the Indians of 
the Vega, 304; goes to the mines 
of Hayna, 324; is invested with 
the command on the return of 
Columbus to Spain, 325: takes 
Porras prisoner, 556; sails to 
meet his brother, 361; account of 
Ms administration during the sh- 
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lence of Cohunbos, 368; sends 
300 Indians to Spain to be sold 
as slarest 369; erects tbe fortress 
of San Domingo, 370; pays a 
visit to Behechio, 373; his recep¬ 
tion, ib.; demands a tribute, 374 ; 
establishes a chain of military 
posts, 376; causes several In¬ 
dians who had broken some 
Christian images, &c., to be 
burnt, 377; marches against the 
Caciques, who had formed a con¬ 
spiracy against the Spaniards, 
379; causes them to be seized, 
ib.; pardons most of them, 380 ; 
again visits Behechio to receive 
the tribute of cotton, 381; his 
skill in government, 383 ; a con¬ 
spiracy formed against him by 
Roldan, 383-4; narrowly escapes 
assassinalion, 385; repairs to the 
Vega in relief of Fort Conception, 
389 ; his interview with Roldan, 
ib.; is shut up in Fort Concep¬ 
tion, 392; relieved by the arrival 
of Coronfd, 393; publishes an 
amnesty to all who return to 
thdr duty, 394; marches against 
Guarionez, who has rebelled, 
395 ; bis campaign in the moun¬ 
tains of Ciguay, 396; releases 
the wife of one of the Caciques 
whom he had taken with Hayo- 
banez, 400; favourable conse¬ 
quences of this, ib.; his vigor¬ 
ous proceedings against the rebels 
engaged in the conspiracy of 
Guevara and Mozica, 434; is 
put in irons by Bobadilla, 452; 
accompanies Columbus on his 
fourth voyage, 482; waits on the 
governor of Ercilla, ib.; takes 
poa^sion of Cape Honduras in 
the name of the sovereigns of 
Castile, 491; lands at Cariari, 
493; forms a plan to seize Gui- 
bian, 513; does so, with his 
wives and children, 515; Gui- 
bian escapes, 516; and attacks 
*n ratnm, 518; is finally com¬ 


pelled to remove the settlement 
to another place, 520 ; is in great 
danger, ib,; compelled to embark 
with his brother and all his men, 
523; sets sail from San Domingo 
for Spain with his brother, 583; 
proceeds to court to urge the jus¬ 
tice of the king, 592; accompa¬ 
nies his brother to court, ib.; 
goes to represent his brother on 
arriv£d of the new king and 
queen of Castile, 596; is sent 
out to San Domingo by Ferdinand 
to admonish his nephew, Don 
Diego, 802; is presented with 
the property and government of 
Mona for life, &c., ib. ; dies at 
San Domingo, 803; his character, 
ib. 

Columbus, Christopher, account of 
his birth, parentage, and educa¬ 
tion, 1 ; early life of, 2; his 
first voyage, 6; engages in the 
service of Reinier, king of Naples. 
7 ; alters the point of the compass 
of his ship to deceive his discon¬ 
tented crew, 8; engaged in the 
Mediterranean and the Levant, 
ib.; said to be appointed captain 
of several Genoese ships in the 
service of Louis XI., ib.; his 
gallant conduct when sailing with 
Colombo the younger, 9; goes to 
Lisbon, where he takes up his 
residence, ib., 15 ; picture of his 
person, ib.; early character, ib.; 
becomes enamoured of Dona 
Felipa Monis de Palestrello, 
whom he marries, 16; becomes 
possessed of his father in-law’s 
charts, journals, &c., ib. ; re¬ 
moves to the island of Portp 
Santo, 17 ; becomes acquainted 
vrith Pedro Correo, a navigator 
of note, ib.; is animated with a 
wish to make discoveries, ib.; 
grounds on which he fiaunds his 
belief of the existence of undis¬ 
covered countries in the West, 
20; correspondence of C.oluinbiii 
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■with. Pat.lo Toscanelli, 26; makes ■ 
a voyage to the north of Europe, 
27 ; the astrolabe having been 
applied to navigation, Columbus 
proposes a voyage of discovery to 
John 11. king of Portugal, 31; 
this proposition is referred to a 
junto charged with all matters 
relating to maritime discovery, 
32 ; who regard the project as 
visionary, ib.; the king then 
refers it to bis council, ib.; by 
whom it is condemned, 34; a 
ship is secretly sent in the direc¬ 
tion proposed, but returns, ib. ; 
Columbus^ indignation, 35 ; 
loses his wife, ib.; quits Portu¬ 
gal, ib.; goes to Genoa and pro¬ 
poses his project to the govern¬ 
ment, ib. ; it is rejected, 36 ; 
supposed by some to have carried 
his plan to Venice, ib.; visits his 
father, ib.; arrives in Spain, and 
requests a little bread and vrater 
at a convent of Franciscan friars, 
56; the prior detains him as a 
guest, 57; and invites Garcia 
Fernandez to meet him, ib.; gives 
him letters of introduction to 
Fernando de Talavera, queen Isa- 
beUa’s confessor, 58 ; sets out for 
Cordova, 37 ; arrives there, 41; 
finds it impcisible to obtain a 
hearing, ib.; the queen’s confes¬ 
sor regards Ms plan as impossible, 
55 ; maintains himself by design¬ 
ing maps and charts, 54 ; is re¬ 
ceived into the house of Alonzo 
de Quintanilla, 41; introduced 
to the archbishop of Toledo, 42 ; 
who gives him an attentive hear¬ 
ing, ib. ; becomes Ms friend, and 
procures him an audience of the 
king, 43 ; who desires the prior 
of Prado to assemble astronomers, 
&c. to hold conference with Mm, 
44 ; Columbus appears before the 
assembly at Salamanca, 45 ; ar¬ 
guments.against his theory, ib.; 
Ms reply, 48; the subject expe¬ 


riences procrastination and ne. 
gleet, 50 ; is compelled to follow 
the movements of the court, 52 ; 
Ms plan recommended by the 
marchioness of Moya, 51, 59, 
63 ; receives an invitation to 
return to Portugal from John II., 
52 ; receives a favourable letter 
from Henry Vll. of England, 
ib. ; distinguishes himself in the 
campaign of 1489, and is im¬ 
pressed deeply by the arrival and 
message of two friars from the 
soldan of Egypt relative to the 
Holy Land, 53 ; determines to 
devote the profits arising from 
Ms intended discovery to the pur¬ 
pose of rescuing the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre from the hands of the infi- 
dels, 54; council of learned men 
again convened, 55; who pro¬ 
nounce the scheme vain and im¬ 
possible, ib.; receives a message 
from the sovereigns, ib.; has an 
audience of the sovereigns, 56 ; 
leaves Seville in disgust, ib. ; 
forms a connexion with Beatrix 
Enriquez, 42; applies to the 
duke of Medina Sidonia, who 
rejects his plan, 36; applies to 
the duke of Medina Celi, who 
is prevented from acceding to Ms 
plan from a fear of the court, ib.; 
returns to the convent of La 
Rabida, 56; Alonzo Pinzon offers 
to pay his expenses in a renewed 
application to the court, 57 ; re¬ 
turns at the desire of the queen, 
59 ; witnesses the surrender of 
Granada to the Spanish arms, 
ib.; negotiation with persons ap¬ 
pointed by the sovereigns, 60; 
Ms propositions are con^dered 
extravagant, 01; are pronounced 
inadmissible, ib.; lower terms 
are offered him, which he rejects, 
ib.; the negotiation broken off, 
ib.; quits Santa Fe, 62; Luis 
de St. Angel reasons with the 
queen, i\ .; who at last consent% 
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63; % messenger dispatched to 
recall Columbus, 6 i; he letums 
to Santa F6, ib.: arrangement 
with the Spanish sovereigns, ib.; 
his son appointed page to prince 
Juan, 67; he returns to La 
Eabi^, 68 ; preparations at the 
port of 1 Palos and apprehensions 
there relative to the expedition, 
ib.; not a vessel can be procured, 
69; they are at last ^mished, 
ib.; Columbus hoists his flag, 
71; sails, 74; prologue to Ms 
voyage, 72; an account of the 
map he had prepared previous to 
sailing, 74 ; difficulties begin to 
arise, 75; arrives at the Cana¬ 
ries, ib.; comes in sight of 
Mount Teneriffe, 76; arrives at 
Gomera, ib,; the news which 
reached him there, ib,; alarm of 
his sailors on losing all sight of 
land, 77; begins to keep two 
reckonings, ib.; falls in wi^ part 
of a mast, 78 ; notices a varia¬ 
tion of the needle, ib.; his opinion 
relative to that phenomenon, ib.; 
they are visited by two birds, 79; 
terrors of the seamen, ib.; sees 
large patches of weeds, 80; his 
situation becomes more critical, 
83 ; part of his crew determine, 
should he refuse to return, to throw 
him into the sea, 86 ; false appear 
ance of land, 86-7-8; Ms crew be¬ 
come exceedingly clamorous, 
88; the assertion that he capitu¬ 
late with them disproved, 90 ; 
his address to the crew, ib.; sees 
a light, 94; land discovered, ib.; 
the reward for land adjudged to 
Mm, ib.; lands on the island of 
St. Salvador, 92 ; which he takes 
possession of in <be name of the 
Castilian sovereigns, 93; the sur¬ 
prise of the natives, 94; gold 
first discovered, 96 ; reconnoitres 
the island, ib.; ts^es seven of 
the izdiabitants to teach them ' 
Spanish that they may bec<juie. 


interpreters, ; t jscovers Santa 
Maria de la Conception, 99 ; dis¬ 
covers Exuma, 101; discovers 
Isabella, 102 ; hears of two is¬ 
lands iklled Cuba and Bobio, 
103-4; sails in search of the 
former, 104; discovers it, ib.; 
takes formal possession, 105; 
sends two Spaniards np the 
country, 110 ; coasts along the 
shore, 111 ; return of the Spa¬ 
niards vtith their report, 112-13 ; 
goes in search of the supposed 
island of Babeqne, 116 ; discovers 
an arcMpelago, to wMcii he gives 
the name of the Bang’s Garden, ib.; 
desertion of Alonzo Pinzon, 117 ; 
discovers St. Catharine, in which 
he finds stones veined with gold, 
118; specimen of Ms style in 
description, ib.; reaches what he 
supposes to be the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of Asia, 119 ; discovers 
Hispaniola, ib.; its transcendant 
appearance, 120; enters a har¬ 
bour, to which he gives the name 
of St. Nicholas, ib.; a female 
brought to Mm who wore an 
ornament of gold in her nose, 
121; coasts along the shores, 
124; is visited by a Cacique, 
125; receives a message from 
Guacanagari, 126; his sMp strikes 
upon a sand bank in the night, 
128; some of his crew desert in 
a boat, ib.; the ship becomes a 
wreck, and he takes refuse on 
board a caravel, 129; receives 
assistance from Guacanagari, ib ; 
transactions with the natives, 
130; is invited to the residence 
of (inacanagari, 131; Ms affe.- 
tionate reception of Mm, 131 -2 ; 
his people d.esire to have permis¬ 
sion to remain in the island, 135 j 
he forms a plan of a colony and 
the design of constructing a fort¬ 
ress, ib.; and of returning to 
Spain for reinforcements, ib. j 
entertiiue'* in the most hospitabls 
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jfiak&aer by Gaacanagari, 136-7 | ] 
who procares for him a great 
qaantity of gold previoas to his 
departare, 137 ; his address to 
the people, 139; gives a feast 
to the chieftains, 140; sails, 141; 
coasts towards the eastern end 
of Hispaniola, 142; meets with 
Pinzon, ih.; Pinzon’s apology, 
ib.; account of the Cigaayens, 
144; the first native blood shed 
by the whites, 146; account of 
the return voyage, 148 ; en¬ 
counters violent storms, 149; 
the crew draw lots who shah, per¬ 
form pilgrimages, 150; two lots 
fall to the admiral; vows made, 
ib.; commits an account of his 
voyage in a barrel to the sea, 
151; land discovered, 152; which 
proves to be the Azores, ib.; 
transactions at St Mary^s, 153 ; 
receives supplies and a message 
from the governor, ib.; attempted 
performance of the vow made 
during the storm, 153-4; the 
seamen taken prisoners by the 
rabble, headed by the governor, 
154; the governor’s disgraceful 
conduct, ib.; seamen liberated, 
155; cause of the governor’s 
conduct, ib.; violent gales, 156 ; 
lots for pilgrimages again cast, 
ib.; arrives off Cintra, in Portn- 
gal, 157 ; writes to the sovereigns 
and the king of Portugal, ib.; is 
summoned by a Portuguese ad¬ 
miral to give an account of him¬ 
self, 158; effect of his return at 
Lisbon, ib.; receives an invita¬ 
tion from the king of Portugal, 
ib.; interview with the king, 
159; jealousy of the king excited, 
ib.; a proposition to the king by 
some of his courtiers to assassi¬ 
nate Columbus and take advan¬ 
tage of his discoveries, 161; 
rejected by the king, ib.; dis- i 
graceful plot of the king to rob [ 
Spain of the newly discovered' 


possessions, ib.; his interview 
with the queen of Portugal, 162; 
enters the harbour of Pdos, ib.; 
account of his reception there, 
163; arrival of Pinzon, 164 
receives an invitation from the 
sovereigns at Barcelona, 166 ; 
his reception on the road, 167 ; 
is received in a magnificent manner 
by the courtiers, 167-8; and the 
sovereigns, ib.; his vow in respect 
to the holy sepulchre, 169 ; the 
manner in which Ms discoveries 
were received throughout Europe, 
170 ; a coat of arms given him, 
172; the manner in wMch he 
receives the honours paid to him, 
173 ; preparations for a second 
voyage, 177; agreement made 
with the sovereigns, 180 ; powers 
with which he is invested, lb.; 
takes leave of the sovereigns 
at Barcelona, 181; arrives at 
Seville, 185; prepares for the 
voyage, ib.; ideas of Columbus 
and the people relative to the 
New World, ib.; insolence of 
Juan de Soria, 188 ; conduct of 
Fonseca, ib.; departure on bis 
second voyage, 190; anchors at 
Gomera, 191 ; gives sealed in¬ 
structions to the commander of 
each vessel, 192 ; sees a swallow, 
193; encounters a storm, ib.; 
sees the lights of St. Elmo, ib.; 
discovers the Caribbee Islands, 
193; takes possession of them, 
194; discovers Guadaloupe, ib.; 
transactions there, 196-7; cruises 
among the Carihbees, 198-9, 
arrives at Hispaniola, 203; at 
the gulf of Semana, 203; ^chors 
at Monte Christi, ib.; arrives at 
La Navidad, 204; is visited by 
a cousin of the Cacique, 205; 
learns a disaster wMch had 
occurred at the fortress, ib.; 
visits Guacanagari, 210; aban¬ 
dons La Navidad, 215; founds 

the city of Isabella at Mont# 
«• 
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Chrf«ri, ?16; &}}s sick, 217; { 
sends Alonzo de Ojeda to explore 
l^e interior of the island, 219; 
dispatches twelve ships to Spain, 
220 ; requests fresh supplies, ib .; 
jecommends Pedro Margariteand 
Juan Aguado to the patronage of 
the government, 221; recom¬ 
mends a curious plan in respect 
to an exchange of Caribs for live 
stock, ib.; recommendation of 
Columbus in respect to the 
Caribs, 222 ; his conduct in res¬ 
pect to Dias’ mutiny, 225 ; 
consequences, 226 ; sets e-ut on 
an expedition to the mountains of 
Cibao, ib.; erects a fortress of 
wood among the mountains, 232; 
returns to Isabdla, 243; receives 
unpleasant intelligence from Pedro 
Margarite. 244 ; sickness in the 
colony, ID.; puts his people on 
short allowance, 245; offends 
the Hidalgos, by making them 
share the common labours of the 
colony, ib.; distributes his forces 
in the interior, 248; gives the 
command of them to Pedro Mar¬ 
garite, ib.; his instructions to 
that officer, ih.; instructs Mar¬ 
garite to surprise and secure 
Caonabo, 249; bis conduct in 
respect to Ha^en thieves, ib.; 
sails for Cuba, 251; visits La 
Navidad, 252; arrives at St. 
Nicholas, ib.; lands at Guanta¬ 
namo, ib.; anchors at St. Jago, 
254 ; sails in search of Babeque, 
ib.; discovers Jamaica, 255 ; re¬ 
ceived in a hostile manner, ib.; 
takes possession of the island, 
2^; amicable intercourse with 
the natives, ib.; returns to Cuba, 

' 258 ; lands at Cabo de la Cruz, 
ib.; encounters a storm, ib. ; 
becomes engaged in a most diffi¬ 
cult navigation, 259; discovers 
an archipelago, to which he gives 
the name of the Queen’s Gardens, 
ib. ; hears of a province cdled 


Mangon, whicn greal^ excites his 
attention, 262-3; coasts along 
the southern side of Cuba, 263; 
encounters a dangerous navigation 
in a white sea, ib.; sends parties 
to explore the interior of the 
country, 264-5; deceives him¬ 
self in respect to what he wishes, 
266; fancies he has arrived on 
that part of Asia which is beyond 
the boundaries of the Old World, 
laid down by Ptolemy, 268; an¬ 
ticipates returning to Spain by 
the Aurea Chersonesus, Tapro- 
hana, the Straits of Babelmandel 
and the Red Sea, or the coast of 
Africa, 268-9 ; returns along the 
southern coast of Cuba, in the 
assurance that Cuba was the 
extremity of the Asiatic continent, 
269-70; discovers the island of. 
Evangelista; 271 ; his ship runs 
aground, ib. ; sails along the 
province of Omofay, 272; erects 
crosses in conspicuous sitotions 
to denote his discoveries, ib.; is ^ 
addressed by an Indian, ib. 
takes an Indian with him, 274 ; 
his ship leaks, 275; reaches 
Santa Cruz, ib.; coasfs along 
the south side of Jamaica, ib.; 
his ship visited by a Cadiqne and 
bis whole famBy, 276 ; who 
offer to accompany him to Spain 
to do homage to the king and 
queen, ib.; be evades this offer, 
277; coasts along the south side 
of Hispaniola, 278; makes an 
error in reckoning, 279 ; arrives 
at Mona, ib.; is suddenly de¬ 
prived of all his faculties, 280; 
arrives at Isabella, ib.; is joined 
by bis brother Bartholomew, 
281; invests him with the title 
and authority of Adelantado, 
284; is visited by Guacanagari, 
who informs him of a league 
formed against him by the Hay- 
tien Cadques, 294; his measurei 
to restore the quiet of the idand, 
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295; wins over Gnarionex, and 
prevails upon Mm to give his 
daughter in marriage to Diego : 
Colon, ib.; builds Fort Concep¬ 
tion in the territories of Guario- 
nex, ib.; Caonabo is delivered 
into Ms h-ands by Ojeda, 298 ; 
he puts Mm in chains, 299 ; his 
interview with Mm, ib. ; Ms 
anxiety relieved by the arrival of 
Antonio de Torres, 300 ; sends 
home specimens of gold, plants, 
&c., and five hundred Indian 
prisoners, to be sold as slaves, 
302; undertakes an expedition 
against the Indians of the Vega, 
304 ; a battle ensues, 306; the 
Indians defeated, ib.; makes a 
military tour through various 
parts of the island, and reduces 
it to obedience, .307; inposes a 
tribute, 308 ; refuses the offer of 
Guarionex to cultivate grain, in¬ 
stead of paying in gold, ib.; 
erects forts, 309; the natives 
having destroyed the crops, are 
hunted and compelled to return 
to their labours, 311; account of 
the intrigues against Columbus 
in the court of Spain, 312; 
charges brought against him, 
313 ; his popularity declines in 
consequence, ib.; measures taken 
in Spain, 314 ; Aguado arrives 
at Isabella to collect information 
'relative to the state of the colony, 
317 ; his dignified conduct at his 
first interview with Aguado, 319 j 
the Caciques prefer complaints 
against Mm, 320; he resolves on 
retumiag to Spain, ib.; a violent 
hurricane occurs previous to his 
departure, which sinks six cara¬ 
vels, 321; pleased with the dis¬ 
covery of the gold mines of Hay- 
na, 323; orders a fort to be 
erected, 324 ; invests Ms brother 
with the command, 325 ; sails for 
Spain, ib.; arrives at Guada- 
iooipe, 326: M." politic ccwxiuct 


there, 328 $ leaves Gaudaloupeii 
ib.; a famine on board the ships, 
ib.; Ms magnanimous conduct, 
329; arrives in Spain, ib.; Ma 
representation of tMngs, 331; 
writes instructions for the conduct 
of Bartholomew, ib.; invited to 
court, 332 ; favourably received, 
333 ; proposes a third voyage of 
discovery, ib.; the king promises 
Mm sMps, ib.; delays and their 
causes, 334-5 ; refuses the title 
of duke or marquess, and a grant 
of lands in Hispaniola, 336; 
terms on which he was to sail, 
337 ; honours bestowed upon Mm, 
ib, ; Ms respect and love for 
Genoa, 338 ; makes Ms will, ib.; 
odium thrown upon Ms enter¬ 
prises, 340; plan to wMch he 
was compelled to resort to pro¬ 
cure men for his third voyage, 
ib.; in consequence of delays, he 
almost resolves to give up all 
further enterprise, 342 ; chastises 
a minion of Fonseca, 343 ; con¬ 
sequences of this chastisement, 
ib.; sets sail, 344; Ms opimon 
in respect to a continent in the 
Southern Ocean, ib.; arrives at 
Gomera, 345 ; retakes a Spanish 
sMp, 346 ; is seized with a fit of 
the gout, ib.; arrives among the 
Cape de Verde Islands, ib.; sees 
the island Del Fuego, 347; arrives 
under the line, ib.; the heat be¬ 
comes intolerable, and he alters 
Ms course, 348; discovers Trini¬ 
dad, 349 : discovers Terra Firma, 
350 ; steers along the coast of 
Trmidad, ib.; difficulty in res¬ 
pect to a rapid current, 352; 
enters the Gulf of Paria,^53; 
suffers from a complaint in the 
eyes, 358 ; discovers the Islands 
of Margarita and Cubagua, 360; 
exchanges plates, &c. for pearls, 
ib. * his complaint in the eyes 
inc'^eases, ib. ; arrives at Hispa¬ 
niola, ib. • Ms h* "vlrher sails to 
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aeet him, 361; his constitafeion i 
seems to give way, 362; bis 1 
specuktions relative to the coast I 
of Pana, ib,; polar star augmen¬ 
tation, 364; doubts the received 
theory of the earth, ib. ; ac¬ 
counts for variation of the needle, 
365 ; difference of climate, &c., 
ib.; arrives at San Domingo, 
401; state of his health, on 
arriving at Hispaniola, ib .; state 
of the colony, 402-3; negotiates 
with the reb^, 406; offers free 
passage to all who desire to re¬ 
turn to Spain, ib.; offers a par¬ 
don to Rddan, which is received 
with contempt, 407; writes to Spain 
an account of the rebellion, &c. 
and requires a judge and some 
missionaries to be sent out, 409; 
writes a conciliating letter to 
Roldan, 411 j interviews with 
Roldan, 413 ; issues a proclama¬ 
tion of pardon, ib.; receives pro¬ 
posals, which he accedes to, 414; 
goes on a tour to visit the various 
stations, 416; receives a cold 
letter from the sovereigns, writ¬ 
ten by Fonseca, 417 ; the former 
arrangement with Roldan not 
having been carried into effect, 
enters into a second, ib.; grants 
lands to Roldan’s followers, 419; 
considers Hispaniola in the light 
of a conquered country, 420; 
reduces the natives to the condi¬ 
tion of villians or vassals, ib.; 
grants lands to Roldan, ib.; 
determines on returning to Spain, 
421; but is prevented by circum¬ 
stances, 422 ; writes to the sov- 
er^gns, entreating them to inquire 
into the trutn of the late transac¬ 
tions, ib.; requests that his son, 
Diego, might be sent out to him, 
423; senS Roldan to Alonso de 
Ojeda, who has arrived on the 
western coast on a voyage of dis¬ 
covery, 424; his indication at 
the breach of prerogative implied 


by this voyage, 427 i hears of a 
conspiracy entered, into against 
him by Guevara and Moxica, 
431; seizes Moxica, 434; and 
orders him to be flung headlong 
from the battlements of Fort 
Conception, ib.; vigorous pro¬ 
ceedings against the rebels, 435 \ 
beneficial consequences, ib,; vi¬ 
sionary fancy at night, 436 1 
representations at court against 
him, 437; his sons insulted at 
Granada, 438 ; the queen is 
offended at his pertinacity in 
making slaves of those taken in 
warfare, 440 ; and consents to 
the sending out a commission to 
investigate his conduct, ib.; Bo- 
badilla is sent out, 441; and 
arrives at San Domingo, 443 j his 
judgment formed before he leaves 
his ship, 444 ; he seizes upon the 
government before he investigates 
the conduct of Columbus, 445 ; 
Columbus is summoned to appear 
before Bobadilla, 450; goes to 
San Domingo without guards or 
retinue, and is put in irons and 
confined in the fortress, 451; 
his magnanimity, ib.; charges 
against him, 454; jubilee of mis¬ 
creants on his d^radation, 455; 
his colloquy with Villejo, previous 
to their sailing, 456; sails, ib.; 
arrives at Csidiz, 457; sensation 
in Spain on his airival in irons, 
ib .; sends a letter to Donna 
Juana de la Torre, with an account 
of his treatment, ib.; indignation 
of the sovereigns at reading 
this account, 458; is invited 
to court, 459; his gracious recep¬ 
tion there, ib,; his emotion, ib.; 
is promised a full restitution of 
his privileges and dignities, 460; 
disappoint^ in receiving them, 
ib.; causes, 466; his interests 
ordered to be respected in His¬ 
paniola by Ovaudo, 471; remem¬ 
bers his vow to furnish an 
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army wherewitli to recoTer tiie 
Holy Sepulchre^ 473; endeavours 
to incite the «iovereigns to the 
enterprize, 474-5; forms the plan 
for a fourth voyage, which is to 
eclipse all former ones, 477; writes 
to Pope Alexander YIL, 478; 
manuscript copy of, 479; takes 
measures to secure his fame by 
placing it under the guardianship 
of his native country, 480; 
sails from Cadiz, 482; arrives at 
Ercillo, ib.; at the Grand Canary, 
ib.; at San Domingo, 483; re¬ 
quests permission to shelter in 
the harbour, as he apprehends a 
storm, 484; his request refused; a 
violent hurricane soon after sweeps 
the sea, in which he and his pro¬ 
perty are preserved, and several 
of his bitterest enemies over¬ 
whelmed, 486; encounters ano¬ 
ther storm, 487 ; discovers Gua- 
naga, ib.; a Cacique comes on 
board his ship with a multitude 
of articles, the produce of the 
country, 488 ; selects some to 
send them to Spain, ib.; is with¬ 
in two day’s sail of Yucatan, 
489 ; natives different from any 
he had yet seen, 490; voyages 
along the coast of Honduras, 
491; encounters violent storms 
of thunder and lightning, ib.; 
voyage along the Mosquito shore, 
492 ; passes a cluster of islands, 
to which he gives the name of 
Lemionares, ib.; comes to an is¬ 
land, to which he gives the name 
of La Huerta, or the Garden, 
493; transactions at Cariari, 
494-6; voyage along Costa Rica, 
497 ; speculations concerning the 
isthmus of Veragua, 498; dis¬ 
covery of Puerto Bello, 501; dis¬ 
covery'of El Retrete, 502; dis¬ 
orders of his men at this port, 
and the consequences, ib;; relin¬ 
quishes the forther prosecution 
of his voyage eastward, 503; 


returns to Puerto Bello, 504 j 
encounters a furious tempest ib,; 
is near being drowned by a water, 
spout, 505; returns to Veragua, 
506; regard gold as one of the 
mystic treasures, ib.; is nearly 
being wrecked in port, 5()8; gives 
his name to the mountains of 
Veragua, 509; sends his brother 
to explore the country, 5i0; 
which appears to be impregnated 
with gold, ih.; believes that he 
has reached one of the most 
favoured ports of the Asiatic con¬ 
tinent, 511; commences a settle¬ 
ment on the river Belen, ib.; 
determines on returning to Spain 
for reinforcements, ib.; is stopped 
by discovering a conspiracy of 
the natives, 513-14 ; sends his 
brother to surprise Quibian, ib,; 
who is seized, 515; and after- 
I wards escapes, 516; disasters at 
I the settlement stop his sading, 
517; some of his prisoners escape, 
and others destroy themselves, 
521 ; his anxiety produces deli¬ 
rium, 523; is comforted by a 
vision, ib.; the settlement is 
abandoned, and the Spaniards 
embark for Spain, 525 ; depar¬ 
ture from the coast of Veragua, 
526; sails for Hispaniola, ib. ; 
arrives at Puerto Bello, ib. : at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Darien, 
527; at the Gtueen’s Gardens, 
ih.; encounters another violent 
tempest, 528; arrives at Cape 
Cruz, ib.; at Jamaica, ib.; runs 
his ships on shore, 529; arranges 
with the natives for supplies of 
provision, ib.; his conv|rsation 
with Diego Mendez to induce 
him to go in a canoe to San Do¬ 
mingo, 531; Mendez offers to 
go, 532; Columbus writes to 
Ovando for a ship to take hisr 
and his crew to Hispaniola, ib.. 
writes to the sovereigns, 533 • 

* Mendez embarks, 534 ; the Pir- 
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ras engage in a mutiny, 536; 
the matiny becomes general, 
638; is confined by the gout, ib.; 
rushes out to qucil the mutiny, 
but is borne back to the cabin 
by a few who remain faithful, 
539; the mutineers embark on ^ 
board ten Indian canoes, 540; 
provisions become exce^ingly 
scarce, 642; employs a strata¬ 
gem to obtain supplies from the 
natives, 544; another conspiracy 
is formed, 545; arrival of Diego 
de £s<x)bar finm Hispaniola on a 
mission firom the governor, pro¬ 
mising that a ship shall soon be 
sent to his relief, 546; overtures 
of the admiral to the mutineers, 
533; not accepted, ib.; they 
send a petition for pardon, 557-8; 
it is granted, 558; two ships arrive 
from Hispaniola, ib.; departure 
of Columbus, 579; arrives at 
Beats, ib.; anchors in the har¬ 
bour of San Domingo, 580; is 
enthusiastically received by the 
people, ib.; is grieved at the 
desolation he sees everywhere 
around him, 581; finds that his 
interests had been disregarded, 
582; sets sail for Spain, 583; 
encounters several tempests, ib.; | 
anchors in the harbour of St. 
Lucar, ib .; finds all his affairs 
in confusion, 584; is compelled 
to live by borrowing, ib.; writes to 
king Ferdinand, 585; but, receiv¬ 
ing unsatisfactory replies, would 
have set out from Seville, but is 
prevented by his infirmities, ib.; 
death of queen Isabella, 588; is 
left to the justice of Ferdinand, 
58^; employs Vespucci, 590; 
goes with his brother to court, 
then held at Segovia, 591; is 
received in a very cold manner^ 
592; Don Di^o de Deaa is ap¬ 
pointed arbitrator between the 
king and the admiral, 593; his 
riaimfl are re&rred to the Junta de 


Descargos, 594; is confined with 
a violent attack of the gout, ib.; 
petitions the king that his son 
Diego may be appointed, in his 
place, to tile government of which 
he had been so long deprived, 
ib.; his petition remains unat¬ 
tended to, 595; writes to the 
new king and queen of Castile, 
596; who promise a speedy and 
prosperous termination to his 
suit, ih.; his last illness, ib.; 
writes a testamentary codicil on 
the blank page of a little breviary, 
597; writes a final codicil, ib.; 
receives the sacrament, 599; dies, 
ib.; his burial, ib.; his remains 
removed to Hispaniola, ih.; dis¬ 
interred and conveyed to the 
Havanna, ib.; epitaph, ib.; ob¬ 
servations on his character, 600; 
his remains removed with great 
ceremony to Cuba, 795; reflec¬ 
tions thereon, 797; historical 
account of his descendants, 798; 
an important lawsuit relative to 
the heirship (in the female lin^) 
to the famUy titles and property 
807; decided in favour of Don 
Nuno Gelves de Portugallo, 808; 
an account of his lineage, 811; 
an account of his birthplace, 813; 
an account cf the ships he used, 
847; an examination of his route 
in the first voyage, 849; the effect 
of the travels of Marco Polo on his 
mind, 869;-his 'belief in the 
imaginary island of St. Brandan, 
876; an account of the earliest 
narratives of his first and second 
voyages, 496-7; his ideas rdative 
to the situation of the terrestrial 
paradise, 901-2; his will, 906; 
his signature, 913. 

Columbus, Don Diego, character of, 
226; intrusted with the command 
of the ships during the expedition 
of Columbus to the mountains of 
Cibao, ib.; made president of the 
junta, 26C ,* reproves Pedro Ma » 




for his irregularities, 287 ; 
tt*e Hidalgos form a faction 
against him during the absence 
of his brother, 288 j returns to 
Isabella, 317; a conspiracy form¬ 
ed against him by Roldan, 384 *, 
left in command at San Domingo, 
during the tour of Columbus, 
415; his conduct on the arrival 
of BobadOJa, 445; seized by 
order of Bobadilla, thrown in 
irons, and confined on board of a 
caravel, 450; settles the dispute 
relative to Jamaica, 642; ap¬ 
pointed governor of San Domingo, 
779; refuses to put Sotomayor 
in possession of Boriquen, ib,; 
appoints Juan. Ceron, 780. 

--^ Don Diego, (son to 

Christopher,) appointed page to 
queen IsabeEa, 341; embarks 
with his father on his second 
expedition, 191; left in charge 
of his father’s interests in Spain, 
480 ; his ingratitude to Mendez, 
and falsification of his promise, 
559; his character, 798; suc¬ 
ceeds to the rights of his father, 
as viceroy and governor of the 
New World, ib.; urges the king 
to give him those rights, ib.; com¬ 
mences a process against the king 
before the council of the Indies, 
ib.; the defence set up, 799 ; the 
suit lasts several years, ib.; be¬ 
comes enamoured of Dona Maria 
Toledo, ib.; a decision in respect 
to part of his claim raises him to 
great wealth, ib.; marries Dofia 
Maria, niece to the Duke of Alva, 
ib.; through this connection he 
obtains the dignities and powers 
enjoyed by Nicolas de Ovando, 
ib.; embarks for Hispaniola, 800; 
keeps up great state, ib.; be¬ 
comes embroiled with some of 
his father’s enemies, 801; the 
court of royal audience esta¬ 
blished as a check upon him, ib.; 
opposes the repartimientos, 802 ; 


his virtues make him unpopular, 
ib.; subjugates and settles the 
island of Cuba without the loss 
of a single man, ib.; sails for 
Spain to vindicate his conduct, 
803; is well received, ib.; the 
death of Ferdinand, ib.; ob¬ 
tains a recognition of his inno¬ 
cence of all charges against him 
from Charles V., 804; and has 
his right acknowledged to exercise 
the office of viceroy and governor 
in ah places discovered by his 
father,ib.; sails for San Domingo, 
where he arrives, ib.; difficulties 
he has to encounter, ib.; African 
slaves having been introduced and 
most cruelly used, they revolt, ib.; 
are subdued, 805; is accused of 
usurping too much power, ib.; 
receives in consequence a severe 
letter from the council of the In¬ 
dies, ib.; and ’= lesired to repair 
to court to vindicate himself, ib,; 
sails, lands, and appears before 
the court at Victoria, ib.; clears 
himself, ib.; prosecutes his claims, 
806 ; follows the court from city 
to city, ib.; is attacked by a slow 
fever, ib.; dies, ib.; his family, 
ib. 

Columbus, Fernando, (son to Chris- 
xopher,) accompanies his father 
on his fourth voyage, 482; his 
father’s encomium on him, 590 ; 
embarks for Hispaniola with Don 
Diego, 800; an account of him, 
809 ; writes a history of his 
father, 810. 

-, Don Luis (son to Don 

Diego), prosecutes the claims of 
his father and grandfather, 807; 
compromises aU. claims fbr two 
titles and a pension, ib.; dies, ib. 

Comargre, Cacique of, his dwelling, 
696 ; advice of, to the Spaniards 
on their quarrel about the gold, 
697; baptized as Don Carlos, 
698 ; gives Nunez 4000 ounces 
of go_d and sixty slaves, 696 1 
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beverage made from maize, Smj., 
ib.; preserved bodies, ib. 

Cf mmerce, despotic influence of the 
Spanish crown in respect to, 178, 
470. 

Compass, the, brought into more 
general use, 13. 

Conception, Santa Maria de la, dis¬ 
covery of, 99. 

— - Fort, erected by Co¬ 

lumbus, 295; present state of, 
388. 

Contradictions, the coast of, 507. 
Convicts, who had accompanied 
Columbus, conduct of, in His¬ 
paniola, 468. 

Copper, hatchets seen among the j 
Indians of Guanaca, 488. 

Coral, found in Veragua, 500. 
Cormorants, large flights of, seen 
on the south coast of Cuba, 367. 
Coronel, Pedro Fernandez, sails for 
Hayli, with two ships, 341 ; 
arrives at San Domingo with sup¬ 
plies, 393 ; is sent to persuade 
Roldan to return to his duty, 394. 
Corral, Bachelor, overhears threats 
made by Nicuesa. and hastens 
back to Darien, 606-7; takes 
part in the faction at Darien, and 
assumes command with Perez,707. 
Correo, Pedro, a navigator of note, 
with -whom Columbus becomes 
acquainted, 17. 

Cortez, Hernando, conduct of 
Fonseca to, 901. 

iJosta Rica, Columbus sails along 
the, 497. 

Cotabanama, Cacique of H^ey, 
286 ; massacres eight Spaniards, 
570 *, Ovando mardies against 
him, ib.; sues for peace, 571; 
visiljp the Spanish camp, ib.; 
another war ensues, ib.; cruelty 
to his tribe, 574; takes shelter 
with his wife and children in a 
large cavern, 576; his rencounter 
wifii Juan Lopez, ib.; is over¬ 
powered and chained, 577; sent 
to San Domingo and hanged, ib. 


Cotton, where first seem in the 
western hemisphere, 96; seen 
in large quantities in Cuba, 113 : 
tribute of, 308. 

Cranes, flocks of large, seen in 
Cuba, 265. 

Creation, ideas in respect to the, 
entertained by the Haytiens, 237. 
Crocodiles, found at El Retretc 
similar to those of the Nile, 502. 
Crosses, erected by Columbus to 
denote his discoveries, 272, 
Crusade, to recover the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre proposed by Columbus, 273. 
Cruz, Capo de la, so named by Co¬ 
lumbus, 258. 

-, Santa, settled, 634. 

Cuba, island of, Columbus hears of, 
103; sails in quest of it, 104; 
discovery of, ib.; description of 
its appearance, 105; hurricanes 
seldom known in, 107 ; belief of 
the inhabitants in a future state, 
llfi; Columbus revisits the coast 
of, 258; natives of, 260; Co¬ 
lumbus coasts along the sonthem 
side, 262; natives, ib.; subju¬ 
gated and settled by Don Diego 
Columbus, 802 ; the remains of 
Columbus removed to, 795. 
Cubagua, Isle of, discovery of, 360; 
natives, ib.; pearl fisheries on the 
coast of, established, 803. 

Cuhiga, a village in Veragua where 
the country of gold was supposed 
to terminate, 499. 

Cucumbers, first seen in Hayti, 243. 
Cneybas, Caciqne of Cuba, anec¬ 
dote of, 661. 

Currency, principles on which the 
sums mentioned in this work 
have been reduced to modem 
currency, 860, 

B. 

Dances, of the Haytiens, 240. 
Darien, gold taken at, 683; name 
of, changed to Santa Marla, ib.; 
faction at, ib.; 2emaco, Cacique 
farther factions at, 69 

3% 
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705; plot of Zemaco to desstroy, | 
703; teyers not admitted in the 
colony, 732; Martyr’s account 
of, 733 ; malady at^ 739 : famine 
at, ib.; 700 perish, 740 ; alarm 
at, concerning the Indians, 753. 

Darien, Gulf of, 527 

Davila, Arias Dorn Pedro, sent as 
new governor to the Colony of 
Darien, 730 ; his character, ib. ; 
advocated by Fonseca, ib.; ar¬ 
rives at Darien, 735 ; sends mes¬ 
sengers to Kuhez, ib.^ falls sick, 
739; jealousy of, 746 ; the 
daughter of, offered in marriage 
to Nunez, 753: Sosa sent from 
Spain to supersede, 757 j diffi¬ 
culties between Nunez and Da¬ 
vila nmewed, 759; Arguello, 
friend of Nuiiez, arrested, 760; 
hypocrisy of, 762; orders Nuiiez 
to be executed, 763. 

Dead, and dying, manner of treating 
the, by the Haytiens, 239. 
Delphin, island of, 359. 

Deluge, universal, ideas entertained 
by the H aytiens in respect to, 238. 
Deza, Diego de, character of, 49 ; ; 
coincides with Columbus at the 
council of Salamanca, ib.; assists 
him with his purse, 54; made 
archbishop of Seville, 590; is 
chosen arbitrator between the 
king and Columbus, 593. 

Diaz, Bartholomew, account of his 
discoveries, 281-2. 

-, Miguel, his romantic history, 

322; discovers the gold mines of 
Hayna, 324; commands the fort- 
tress of San Domingo at the time 
BobadiHa arrives, 446 ; bis con¬ 
duct on being desired to give up 


Dogs, dumb, found at Santa Marta, 
260. 

Domingo, San, foundation of the 
city of, 370. 

Dominica, island of, discovered, 193. 

Doves, stock, presented to Colum¬ 
bus by the natives of Cuba, 261. 

Drogeo, a vast country, fabled to 
have been discovered by some 
fishermen of Friseland, 843. 

Drum, a species of, used by the 
Haytiens, 241. 

Dying, a manner of treating the, 
239. 


Ear, coast of the, 491. 

Eden, garden of, speculation of 
Columbus in respect to, 905. 

Egg, anecdote of the, 173. 

Egypt, soidan of, his message to 
Ferdinand, 58. 

Elmo, St., electrical lights seen by 
Columbus, 193. 

Enchanters, the natives of Cariari 
taken to be, 495. 

Enciso, Martin Fernandez de, ap¬ 
pointed alcalde by Ojeda, 641; 
expedition of, 675; touches at 
Carthagena, 676; magnanimous 
conduct of the Indies, 677 ; 
crasade against the sepulchres of 
Zenu, 680; sacks them for gold, 
ih.; his landing opposed, ih.; 
reads formula to the natives, ib.; 
attacks them, ib.; returns to San 
Sebastian, 681; vessel strikes on 
a rock, vow made by, 682; esta- 
blifffics the seat of government at 
Darien, 683 ; difficulty with Ku- 
ilez, 691; imprisoned, ib.; re¬ 
turns to Spain, represents Nuftez 


his prisoners, 447. as governing the colony by force 

- - , de Pisa, mutiny of, 224 ; con- and fraud, 730. 

finedonboardoneoftheships,225. English, voyages, Ojeda^s mention 
Disaster, river of, 492. of, 619. 

Discovery, progress of, under Prince Enriquez, Beatrix, her connexion 
Henry of Portugal, 10. with Columbus, 42; Columbus’’ 

Dobayba, account of the golden legacy to, 598, 
temple 699. Escobar Diego de, arrives at Ja- 
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maica cn a mission to Colnmbus I 
from the Governor of Hispaniola, 1 
546; returns to his ship imme¬ 
diately, ib. 

Escobar, Rodrigo de, chief nota ?7 
to Columbus^ first expedition, 71. 

Escobebo, Rodrigo de, his conduct 
after the departure of Columbus, 
208, 209 ; death of, ib. 

Espin^, Antonio de, the first pre¬ 
late sent to the New World, 470. 

Espinosa, Gaspar de, judicial affairs 
of the colony of Darien confided 
to, 732; takes part against Nu- 
fiez in his controversy with Da¬ 
vila, 745; gives verdict against 
Nullez, 763. 

Esquibel, Juan de, employed against 
the natives of Higuey, 571; his 
atrocious conduct to his prisoners, 
574-5; causes the natives to be 
hunted like wild beasts, 576; 
St nt to Jamaica to take command, 
643 *, difficulty with Ojeda, ib. 

Estotiland, a supposed island on 
the coast of North America, said 
to have been discovered by some 
fishermen of Friseland, 843. 

Eudoxus, remarks on his voyage, 
846. 

Evangelista, island of, discovered 
by Columbus, 271. 

Exuma, discovery of, 101; named 
Femandina by Columbus, ib. 

F. 

Famine, at Darien, in which 700 
perish, 739, 740. 

Farol, Cape, at Jamaica, 277. 

Ferdinand, king of Aragon and 
Castile, charemter of, 38; en¬ 
gagements of, on the arrival of 
Col^nbus at Cordova, 41; lays 
siege to the city of Loxa, ib.; 
grants an audience to Columbus, 
43; desires the prior of Prado to 
assemble men of science to con¬ 
sider his plan, 44; attempt to 
assassinate him, 51, 52; takes 
Malaga, ib. forms an alliance 


with Henry VII. of England, ib.; 
one of the rival kings of Granada 
surrenders his pretensions, 53: 
receives a message from the sol- 
dan of Egypt, ib.; his message 
to Columbus on learning the un- 
fovourable decision of the council, 
56 ; refers his plan to persons of 
confidence, 60; his relnctance to 
the plan after the queen has con¬ 
sented, 64 ; his joy on learning 
the success of Columbus, 166; 
his reception of him, 167-8; pre¬ 
pares a second expedition, 177; 
his negotiations with John II. in 
respect to the new discoveries, 
181; listens to the charges against 
Columbus, 313; his conduct, ib.; 
his reception of Columbus on his 
second return, 333; lays the 
foundation of the power of 
Charles V., 334; promises Co¬ 
lumbus to furnish him with ships 
for a third voyage, 335; disap¬ 
pointed that his newly discovered 
possessions have not become a 
source of profit, 437; assaulted 
by the clamors of ruffians who 
had returned from Hispaniola, 
438; liis ingratitude to Columbus 
becomes evident, 439 ; listens to 
the rebels who had been per¬ 
mitted to return to Spain, ib.; 
sends out a commission to in¬ 
quire into the conduct of Colum¬ 
bus, 440; reprobates the conduct 
pursued against Columbus, and 
invites him to court, 459; pro¬ 
mises to restore him to aU his 
rights and privileges, 460; his 
jealousy awakened at the disco¬ 
veries of the English and Portu¬ 
guese, 465; his ingratitude to 
Columbus, 466; listens to the 
project of Columbus, for a fourth 
voyage, 484; his ingratitude 
more evinced on the return of Co¬ 
lumbus from his last voyage, 587, 
592, 595; erects a monument 
over Columbus, 599; cupidity 

8q,2 
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637; faronrs the projects of both 
Nicnesa and Ojeda, 639; receives 
Cayzedo and Colmenares, 730; 
dispatches a powerful armada for 
the colonies, 735; orders an ex¬ 
pedition to scour the islands of 
the Carihs, 792; his conduct to 
Don Diego, Columbus' son, 
799 ; consents that Don Diego 
should commence a process 
against him before the council 
of the Indies, 798; the defence 
set up, 799; separates the Isth¬ 
mus of Darien into two great 
provinces, 800 j death, 801. 

Fernandez, Garcia, physician of 
Palos, his account of Columbus 
at the gate of the convent on his 
first arrival in Spain, 56-7-8-9; 
testimony of, relative to Pinzon, 
836. 

Ferrer, Jayme, an eminent lapidary, 
substance of his letter to Colum¬ 
bus, 476. 

Festival^ religious, of a Haytien 
Cacique, description of, 237. 

Fevers, the aborigines’ mode of 
treating, 614. 

Fiesco, Bartholomew, embarks with 
Mendez from Jamaica to His¬ 
paniola, 535; attends the last j 
moments of Columbus, 599. j 

Fish, curious, 279. ' 

Fishing, curious method of, 260. 

Florida, discovered, 792. 

Fonseca, Juan Rodriguez de, ap¬ 
pointed superintendent of Indian 
affairs, 177; his character, ib.; 
his difference with Columbus, 
188; impedes the affairs of Co¬ 
lumbus, 342; writes a cold letter 
to Columbus, by order of the 
sovereigns, 417; shows Colum¬ 
bus’ letter to iJonzo de Ojeda, 
425; his baseness fully displayed, 
ib.; supposed to have instigated 
the violent measures of Boba- 
dilla, 445; throws impediments 
in the way of Columbus’ fourth 
voyage 4791 recommends the 


project of Ojeda to Ferlinand 
638 ; supposed to have been tug 
cause of Ovando’s disgrace, 800; 
by order of Ferdinand, esta¬ 
blishes a court, called the Royal 
Audience, 801; becomes inter¬ 
ested in continuing the slave trade, 
886J his opposition to Las Casas, 
ib.; an account of, 899 ; charac¬ 
ter of, ib.; his conduct to Cortez, 
ib.; accused of having fomented 
a conspiracy to assassinate Cortez, 
901. 

Fountain of pure water in the sea, 
551. 

Fountain, rejuvenating waters of a. 
at Bimini, 788. 

Franciscans, the order first intro¬ 
duced into the New World, 470. 
Friars, Jeronimlte, sent to the 
colonies to remedy abuses, 759. 
Fuego, del, island of, seen by Co¬ 
lumbus, 349. 

Fulvia, reveals the plot of Zemaco 
to Nufiez, 703. 

i 

G. 

Galleys, Venetian, capture of, by 
Colombo the younger, 821, 
Gama, Vasquez de, doubles the 
Cape of Good Hope, and opens a 
new road for the trade of the 
East, 14, 463. 

Garahito, Andres, sent by Nullez 
to Cuba, to enlist men for an 
expedition, 741; arrives from, 
745; sent to Ada to reconnoitre, 
758; his difficulty with Nufiez, 
759; seizure of, ib.; trial of, 
763; set at liberty, 764. 

Garcia, de Barrantes, his conduct 
during the conspiracy of Roldan, 
388. 

Gardens, the, coast so called, 355. 

-, King’s islands, 116. 

-, Queen’s, islands of, 254. 

-, the Hesperian, observationfi 

in respect to, 902. 

Gato, Fauio, a species of monkey, 
358. 
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Genoa, Columbus shows great re¬ 
spect to, 338. 

. Gentlemen^ the pass of, a road so 
called, 227. 

Geraldini, Alexandria and Antonio, 
warmly enter into the views of Co¬ 
lumbus, 42; they introduce him 
to the archbishop of Toledo, ib. 

Gnats, clouds of, seen by Nuflez in 
his expedition to Dobayba, 742, 

Gold (Western), discovered first in 
St. Salvador, 96-7; specimens of 
virgin ore found in the interior of 
Hispaniola, 219 ; particles found 
in the streeims, 231; and pieces, 
233. 

Gold, of the temple, procured by 
Solomon, 637; spoils found at 
Csuthagena, in the mountains 
and rivers of Zenu, 679 ; taken 
in nets, ib.; taken at Darien, 683. 

-, tribute of, 308. 

- , mine discovered in Hayti, 

322; a solid mass of, which 
weighed 3600 Castellanos, 484; 
superstitious notions in respect 
to, 507 ; gathered from the roots 
of the trees in Veragua, 509. 

Golden, Castile, 731. 

Golden, river, arrival at, in second 
voyage, 204, 230. 

Gods, of the Haytiens, 235-6. 

Gomara, Fernando Lopez de, ex¬ 
amination of his charge relative to 
a pilot’s having died in the house 
, of Columbus, 837. 

Gonzalez, Juan, attacked by the 
Indians and escapes, 783. 

Gorvalan, explores part of the in¬ 
terior of Hispaniola, 220; returns 
to Spain, ib. 

’Gourds, introduced into Hayti, 243. 

Gracias a Dios, Cape of, 492. 

-, colony of, assigned to 

Nicuesa, 640. 

Granada, discovery of, 359. 

Grape-vines, very luxuriant, found 
in Cuba, 265. 

Greenland, assertions relative to its 
discovery, 842. 


Granada, surrender of, 59. 

Guadaloupe, island of, discovered, 
194; houses, fumiture, ^c. of 
the natives, ib.-195; supposed 
to he cannibals, 196; description 
of the island, ib.; Columbus re¬ 
visits it, 326 ; women of, 327-8. 

Guacanagari, Cacique of Hispaniola, 
sends a message to Columbus, 
127; receives the Spaniards with 
great courtesy, ib.; sheds tears on 
learning the shipwreck of Co¬ 
lumbus, 129 ; his assistance, ib.; 
and kindness, 130; invites Co¬ 
lumbus to his residence, 131; 
manners of, ib.; hospitality, 132; 
procures a great quantity of gold 
for the Achniral previous to his 
departure for Spain, 137; sends 
his cousin to greet Columbus on 
his second arrival, 205 ; his sus¬ 
picious conduct during the disas¬ 
ter at La Navidad, 209; visits 
Columbus’ ships, 212; admires 
a captive Carib woman, 213-14 ; 
his flight into the interior, 214; 
his mysterious conduct continued, 
252; refuses to partake in the 
plan formed by Caonaho, of ex¬ 
terminating the Spaniards, 293; 
incurs the hostility of his fellow 
Caciques, ib.; visits Columbus 
during his sickness, and informs 
him of a league formed against 
him, 294; assists Columbus in 
his expedition against the Indians 
of the ^ega, 304 ; is present at a 
battle, 306; incurs the hatred of 
all the Caciques, ib.; is never¬ 
theless compelled to pay tribute 
311; takes refuge in the moun¬ 
tains and dies in misery, 312; 
his character, ib. 

Guana, regarded with disgust by 
the Spaniards, 253; they con¬ 
quer their prqudice, 374, 

Guanaja, discovery of, 200. 

Guaora, Cacique, hunted like a wild 
beast, and afterwards hanged, 569. 

Guarionex, Cacique of the Boyal 
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Vega, 285; visits Coiumbas, and is 
prevailed on to gi’se Ms daughter 
to Diego Colon, the interpreter, 
295 ; permits Columhiis to build 
a fortress, ib.; character of, 307; 
submits to the domination of the 
Spaniards, ib.; compelled to pay 
tribute, 308 ; offers to cultivate 
gniin, ib.; refused, ib.; learns 
the Pater-Noster, Ave-Maria, 
&c., 377; relapses, and the cause 
of it, ib.; becomes incensed at 
several Indians being burnt for 
destroying some images, 378; 
takes arms, ib.; conspires to 
assassinate the Spaniards, ib.; is 
seized, 380; is pardoned, ib.; 
enters into a conspiracy with 
Roldan against the Adelantado, 
395 ; puts a Cacique to death, 
ib.; files to the mountains of 
Ciguay, ib.; is compelled to re¬ 
tire into the most desolate places, 
378; is seized and taken in chains 
to Fort Conception, 400 ; lost in 
a hurricane, 487. 

Guatiquana, a Cacique of Ilayti, 
puts ten Spaniards to death, and 
sets fire to a house, 290. 

Guerra (Christoval), expedition of, 
621; lands at the GMf of Paria, 
ib.; fights with the Caribs, ib.; 
visits Slargarita, 622; returns to 
Spain, 623 ; imprisoned, ib. 

Guerrero, Gonzalo, taken prisoner 
and marries an Indian princess, 
768; adopts the customs of the 
Indians, and is tattooed, ib. 

Guevara, Don Hernando de, falls in 
love with Higuamota,431; is seized 
in the dwelling of Anacaona, 433 ; 
and sent to San Domingo, ib. 

Gulf stream, 361. 

Gutierrez, Pedro, his conduct after 
the departure of Columbus, 208 ; 
death of, 209. 

H. 

Hamacs, used by the natives of 
Exuma, 301. 


Hanno, remarks on the Peripks of, 
846. 

Haro, Bemaldo de, his evidence 
relative to the discovery of the 
coast of Paria by Columbus, 830. 

Harpies, seen near Dobayba, 742. 

Hatchets of iron, said to be found 
at Guadaloupe, 327. 

Hawk's bells, delight of the Hay. 
tiens on wearing, 130, 133. 

Hayna, mines of, discovered, 322-3. 

Henry, prince of Portugal, progress 
of discovery under, 10 ; account 
of, 11; considers Africa to be 
circumnavigable, 12; conceives 
the idea of turning the trade of 
the East, ib.; establishes a naval 
college at Sagres, 13 ; death, 14. 

Henry VII., of England, writes a 
favourable letter to Columbus, 52. 

Herbs, European, introduced in 
Hispaniola, 243. 

Herrera, Antonio de, a short ac¬ 
count of his life and writings, 
897; Vossius’ eulogium on, 898. 

Herrera, Don Lepo de, Ms mission 
to the court of Lisbon, 182. 

Hayti, (see Hispaniola), discovery 
of, 119. 

Haytiens, description of their man- 

. ners, customs, religion, &c., 235; 
their character, 242 ; defeated in 
the battle of the Vega, 305-6; 
subjugated, 308; a tribute im¬ 
posed upon them, 309; their 
despair, ib.; they enter into an 
association to destroy the crops, 
310; the evils fall upon them¬ 
selves, 311. 

Hidalgos, compelled at Hayti to 
share the common labours of the 
settlement, 245; charact^j: of the. 
246; form a faction against 
Diego Columbus, during the ab¬ 
sence of his brother, 288. 

Higuamota, daughter of Caonabo, 
falls in love with Don Hernando 
de Guevara, 432. 

Higuanama, a female Cacique, 
hanged by order of Ovando, 5^0. 
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Higuey, doraain of, 286; character 
of its inhabitants, ib.j Ovando’s 
war with the natives, 569; mar¬ 
tial character of the people, ib.; 
multitudes of them destroyed, 
570; sue^for peace, 571; again 
revolt, ib.; and slaughter their 
tyrants, ib,; situation of their 
towns, 572; are defeated and 
compelled to conceal themselves 
in the fastnesses, 574; are hunted 
like wild beasts, ib, 

Hippeurchus, error of, in respect of 
Africa and India, 847. 

Hispaniola, discovery of, 119; cause 
of its being so called, 120; de¬ 
scription of the inhabitants, 121- 
2-3; of the country, 124; trans¬ 
actions with the natives, 130; 
form of government, 132; alarm 
created by a discharge of cannon, 
133; general description of, 234- 
5_6-7-8-9, 240-1-2; domains 

into which it was divided, 285; 
made the metropolis of the New 
World, ib.; thought to have been 
the ancient Ophir, 325; an ac¬ 
count of the numbers of the 
natives who perished, victims to 
the avarice of the whites, 563; 
ceded to the French, 795. 

Honduras, cape of, discovered by 
Columbus, 490; inhabitants, ib. 

Honey and wax found at Guada- 
loupe, 198, 327. 

Horses, fear of the Haytiens of, 
244, 250; terror inspired by them 
at the battle of the Vega, 306; 
a remarkable one which moved in 
curvets, to the music of a viol, 
566; killed and salted for sea 
stoies, 678; a horse drawn into 
th» river by an alligator, 652. 

Houses, built in the trees, 701. 

Huelva, Alonzo Sanchez de, the 
pilot, fabled to have died in the 
house of Columbus, 837. 

Huerta, La, delightful island of, 493; 
inhabitants of, ib. 

Humboldt, his account of the pre- 


ser condition of the southern 
side of Cuba, 263 ; account oi 
the route of Columbus, 860. 

Hurtado, Bartolorae, disaster of, 
at the Black River, 702 ; sent to 
take the place of Nuiiez, in the 
expedition to the South Seas, 762. 

Hurricanes, seldom known in Cuba, 
107 ; a violent one in Hayti, 
321; reflections of the Haytiens 
previous to it, ib., 322; severe 
one at Dobayba, 742. 

I. 

Iceland, Columbus supposed to 
have visited, 27 ; assertions rela¬ 
tive to its discovery by the Scan¬ 
dinavians, 842, 

Impressment, resorted to on Colum¬ 
bus* third voyage, 340. 

Indians, six taken from the New 
World; arrival of in Spain, 158; 
are baptized, 180; killed by a 
foraging party, 633; cabins set 
on fire by the Spaniards, females 
captured, 634 ; 100 captured and 
sent to Hispaniola to be sold, 
640; 70 made captives, *647; 
Spaniards attacked by, ib.; am¬ 
buscade of, 653; dances of, in 
honour of Virgin, 661; cap¬ 
tives sold as slaves by Nicuesa, 
687; preserved bodies at Coma- 
gre, 696; ordered to be tom to 
pieces by bloodhounds, 711; the 
sun supposed to be worshipped 
by, 725; prayer of a Cacique, ib.; 
an Indian, of Jamaica, desires Co¬ 
lumbus to take Mm to Spain, 257. 

Iron, a pan of, seen at Guadaloupe, 
195. 

Isabella, city of, 216. 

- , princess, marriage of, with 

the heir apparent of Portugal, 54. 

-, queen of Aragon and Cas¬ 
tile, character of, 39; engage¬ 
ments of, on the arrival of Co- 
lumbns in Spain, 41; repairs ta 
the seat of war in Granada, ib.; 
thence to Gallida and Salamanca, 
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42; an attempt to assassinate | 
her, 51; Columbus recommended 1 
to her by the Marchioness of ! 
Moya,Jb.; her ability in military 
affairs, 53; receives a letter from 
the prior of La Rabida, 58; in¬ 
vites Columbus to court, 59; 
Luis de St. Angel reasons with 
her, 62; signifies her assent, 63; 
declares her resolution to pawn 
her jewels to defray the expenses, 
ib.; her enthusiasm in the cause, 
64; her motives, 66 ; her joy at 
learning the success of Columbus, 

169; her reception of him, 172; 
her zeal for the welfare of the 
Indians, 180; her anxiety in re¬ 
spect to the conversion of the 
Haytiens, 317; humanely pre¬ 
vents the Haytien slaves from 
being sold to slavery, ib .; orders 
them to be sent back to Hayti, 
ib.; enters into the views of Co¬ 
lumbus in respect to a third voy- | 
age, 336 ; her humane directions, j 
339; death of her son. Prince 
Juan, 341; makes Columbus’ 
two sons her pages, ib.; begins 
to doubt the conduct of Colum¬ 
bus, 438; offended at his perti¬ 
nacity in making slaves of the 
Indians taken in war, 440; orders ; 
all those sent to Spain to be 
restored to their country and 
friends, ib.; consents to the send¬ 
ing out a commission to investi¬ 
gate his conduct, ib.; filled with 
sympathy and indignation on 
reading Columbus’ letter to 
Doia de la Torre, 458; invites 
him to court, 459; is moved to 
tears at beholding him, ib.; her 
concern for the welfare of 
the Indians, 470; listens with 
complacency to the proposition 
of Columbus for a fourth voyage, 
477; receives the news of the 
sanguinary acts of Ovando with 
horror and indignation, 582; 
exacts: e promise from the king 


that he shall he superseded in 
the government, ib.; causes of 
the melancholy under which she 
laboured, 588; her death, ib. 
and character, ib. 

J. 

Jamaica, discovered by Columbus, 
255; the natives receive Colum¬ 
bus in a hostile manner, ih. 
Columbus takes possession of it, 
256; amicable intercourse with 
the natives, ib.; their character, 
ib.; their canoes, ib.; subjugated 
by Don Diego, 803; Esquibel 
made governor, 643. 

-, Cacique of, visits Colum¬ 
bus, and offers to go and do 
homage to the king and queen of 
Spain, 276; this offer evaded by 
Columbus, 277. 

Japan (Cipango), Marco Polo’s a*-- 
count of it, 872. 

J asper, specimens found among the 
mountains of Cibao, 282. 

' Jerez, Rodrigo de, sent up the 
island of Cuba by Columbus, 
110; account of his journey, 112, 

Jews, not allowed to establish them¬ 
selves in the colonies, or under¬ 
take voyages of discovery, 470. 

I John of Anjou, an account of his 
expedition against Naples, 820. 

-II., king of Portugal, the 

passion for maritime discovery 
revives under, 29; sends missions 
in quest of Prester-John, 30; 
receives a propositiou of a voyage 
of discovery from Columbus, 31; 
refers it to a junto and his coun¬ 
cil, who report it to be visionary, 
32; consents to use an unwar¬ 
rantable stratagem, 34; dl^sires 
to renew the negotiation with 
Columbus, 35 ; who refoses, and 
quits Portugal, ib.; invites Co¬ 
lumbus to Portugal and promises 
protection, 52; invites Columbus 
on bis return from the New 
World, 158; his Jealousy excitedf 
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160; his armament, 181; his 
negotiations with Ferdinand in 
respect to the new discoveries, 
181-2; his idea in respect to a 
continent in the southern ocean, 
183. 

Josephus, his opinion relative to 
the gold used in the temple of 
Jerusalem, 511. 

Juan, prince, his nuptials, 336; his 
.deatii, 341. 

Juana, queen of Castile, arrival of, 
595; promises a prosperous ter¬ 
mination to the suit of Columbus, 
596. 

Junta, de Descai^os, the claims of 
Columbus referred to the, 594. 

K. 

Kings, Moorish, of Granada, one of 
them surrenders his pretensions to 
Ferdinand, 53; the other sur¬ 
renders Granada, 59. 

Kircher, Athanasius, his opinion 
relative to the travels of Marco 
Polo, 869. 

L. 

Labrador, discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot, 463. 

Lactantius, passage quoted from, 
to prove the impossibility, of 
there being antipodes, 46-7. 

Lapis lasuii, specimens among the 
mountains of Cibao, 231. 

tedesma, Pedro, his gallant con¬ 
duct, 522; involves himself in 
Porras* mutiny, and receives a 
multitude of wounds, 556; is 
assassinated, ib. 

Lepe, Diego de, voyage of, 630; 
sets sail from Palos, ib.; doubles 
C^ St. Augustine, ib.; dis¬ 
covers more of the southern con¬ 
tinent lian any voyager of his 
day, 462. 

lineage, of Christopher Columbus, 
an account of, 811* 

Lombards, the extent of their trade, 
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Lopes; Juan, his rencontre with 
Cotabanama, 576. 

Lots for Pilgrimages, drawing of, 150. 

Luxan, Juan de, excursion among 
the mountains of Cibao, 233. 

M. 

Macham, his discovery of Madeira, 
10 ; an account of his adventures, 
882. 

Madeira, an account of the disco¬ 
very of the island of, 882. 

Magellan, electrical lights seen 
during his voyage on the masts of 
ships, 193. 

Maguana, domain of, an account of. 
286. 

Mahogany, canoes made of, 256. 

Maize, cultivated in Hayti, 242. 

Maladies of the Spaniards in Hayti, 
217, 244. 

Malaga, siege and capture of, 50-2. 

Maldonado, Don Alonzo, appointed 

■ Alguazil-mayor in the place of 
Roldan, in Hispaniola, 472. 

—-, Melchor, visits Gua- 

canagari, 210 ; proceeds along 
the coast, 215-16. 

Malte-Bnm, his conjecture relative 
to Columbus considered, 845. 

Man, origin of, according to the 
Haytiens, 238. 

Mangrove trees, 649; Ojeda seeks 
refuge from the Indians in one, ib. 

Manicaotex, succeeds Caonaho, 303; 
commands in a battle, 305; is 
conquered and sues for peace, 
307; compelled to pay half a 
calabash of gold every three 
months, 308; assembly of the 
Caciques at Ms house to prefer 
complaints against Columbus, 
320. 

Mandeville, Sir John, a short ac¬ 
count of Ms travels, 873; held in 
great authority by Columbus, 874. 

Mangon, a province of Cuba, 261-2. 

Map, Paulo Toscanelli’s, used by 
Columbus on bis first voyage, 26. 

Maps,greatimpfovementmade 1 , 16 , 
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^larble, masses of, found among 
the mountains of Cibao, 232. 

Marcoiini, his account of Estotiland 
and Drogeo, 845. 

Margarita, island of, discovery of, 
359-60. 

- of Austria, her nuptials 

with Prince Juan, 336. 

Margarita, Pedro, recommended to 
a command by Columbus, 221; 
made commander of the fortress 
of St. Thomas, 234 ; sends an 
account of the conduct of his 
colony, &c., 244 ; is invested with 
the command of the forces, 248 ; 
disregards his instructions, 249; 
his misconduct during the ab¬ 
sence of Columbus, 285-6; is 
censured by Diego Columbus, 
287; forms a plan of returning 
to Spain, 289; sets sail, ib .; his 
accusations of Columbus at Ma¬ 
drid, 312. 

Marque, Diego, missed at Guada- 
loupe, 196; his return, 198; is 
planed under arrest, ib. 

Maria, Santa, discovery of, 198. 

Marien, domain, account of, 285. 

Mjirtin Y., Pope, concedes to the 
crown of Portugal all the lands 
it might discover ^from Cape 
Bajador to the Indies, 175. 

Marta, Santa, discovery of, 260. 

Martin, San, island of, discovered, 
198. 

Martyr, Peter, his account of Cuba, 
115; his description of the na¬ 
tives of Hispaniola, 123; sent to 
the soldan of Egypt to make 
arrangements for the conserva¬ 
tion of the Holy Sepulchre, 479; 
short account of Ms life and 
writings, 891; passages from his 
letters relative to Columbus, 892; 
his character of Amerigo Ves¬ 
pucci, 823. 

Marigalante, island of, discovery of, 
194. 

Martin, Alonzo, the first European 
on the Pacific, in a vessel, 716. 


Mateo, Juan, a Haytien, converted 
to Christianity, 376. 

Mauro, constructs a celebrated map, 
16. 

Maya, province of Yucatan, natives 
of, cannibals, 767- 

Mayobanes, Cacique of the Ci- 
guayens, 147; Guarionex fiies tc 
him for refuge, 396; his answer 
to the Adelantado, when desired 
to give up Guarionex, 397; is 
deserted in his need, 398; com¬ 
pelled to fly, ib.; is seized with 
his wife and children, 399. 

IMedina Celi, duke of, entertains 
Columbus, 36; application of 
Columbus to, 37; writes to the 
queen, ib,; account of, 609. 

-, Sidonia, duke of, appli¬ 
cation of Columbus to, 36; plan 
rejected, ib. 

Melons introduced into Hayti, 243. 

Mendez, Diego, his bold conduct at 
Yeragua, 315-17; his reward, 
526; his meritorious conduct at 
Jamaica, 550; his conversation 
with Columbus, 531; undertakes 
to go in a canoe to San Domingo, 
532; departs with one Spaniard 
and six Indians, ib.; narrowly 
escapes being murdered by the 
Indians of the coast and returns, 
534; account of his voyage, 548; 
sails for Spain, 558: his subse- 
sequent history, ih.; and note. 

Mendoza, Pedro Gonzalez de,—see 
Toledo, Archbishop of. 

Mcneses, Don Pedro de, his answer 
to the bishop of Ceuta in respect 
to the propriety of maritime dis¬ 
coveries, 32-3. 

Mermaids, three supposed, seen by 
Columbus, 143. « 

Mexiatrillo, Rodrigo, commands the 
soldiery at the massacre of Xara- 
giia, 567. 

Misa, Rio de la, so called from mass 
performed on its banks, 274. 

Monis de Palestrello, Dofia Felipa, 
her marriage vrith Columbus, ifi* 
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Monte Christi, descriptioii of, 216. 

Montserrat, dkcovery of, 198, 

Moors, wax against the, 41. 

•-, none permitted to establish 

themselves in the colonies or go 
on voyages of discovery, 470. 

Morales, Gaspar, expedition of, to 
the Pacific, 746, 

-, Francisco, his evidence re¬ 
lative to the discovery of the 
coast of Paria by Columbus, 831. 

Mother-of-pearl, found on the coast 
of Paria, 355. 

Moxica, Adrian de, conspiracy of, 
431; meditates the death of the 
Admiral and of Roldan, 434; is 
seized, ib.; and finng headlong 
from the battlements of Fort Con¬ 
ception, ib. 

Moya, marchioness of, becomes a 
friend to Columbus, 51; and 
recommends his suit to the queen, 
ib.; also, 59-63. 

Mulatas, islands of, discovered, 527. 

Mules, lire employment of under the 
saddle, proHbited in Spain, 591. 

Music, of the Haytiens, 240. 

Musicians, sent to Hayti to enliven 
the spirits of the colony, 342. 

N. 

Names, exchanging, an Indian 
league of fraternity, 571. 

Navarrete, his opinion relative to the 
island first discovered by Colum¬ 
bus, 850. 

Navasa, island of, 549 ; fountain 
near, 551. 

Navidad, La, or the Nativity, con¬ 
struction of the fortress of, 138; 
disasters at the fortress, 204-5-6 ; 
abandoned by Columbus, 215. 

^Nflbdle, variation of the, first no¬ 
ticed, 78; inclines a whole point, 
363; Colnmhus’ speculation in 
respect to, 365. 

Negroes of Africa introduced into 
Hispaniola, 804; their first re¬ 
volt, ib, 

Negotiations, diplomatic, between 


the courts of Spsir and Portugal, 
with respect to the new disco¬ 
veries, 181. 

Newfoundland, assertions relative 
to the discovery of, by the Scan. 
dinavians, 843. 

Nicholas, St., harbour of, 120. 

Nicuesa, Diego de, rival of Ojeda 
at the court of Ferdinand, 639,* 
character of, ib.; Gracios a Di(»3 
assigned to him by Ferdinand, 
640; captures 100 slaves and 
sends them to Hispaniola to be 
sold, ib.; feud with Ojeda, 641; 
evades the offer of Ojeda to settle 
by combat, 642; harassed by 
duns, 643 ; arrested, 644; re¬ 
lieved by a stranger, ib.; arrives 
at coast of Cartbagena, 650; re¬ 
conciled with Ojeda, 651; de¬ 
stroys Cartbagena, ib.; saik for 
the Gulf of Uraba, 652; arrives 
off the coast of Veragua, 666; 
vessel grounded, 667; hardships 
of crew, 668; page killed by an 
Indian, ib.; on a desolate island, 
670; causes Olano to be seized, 
672; 300 of his armament who 
left with him on the expedition, 
have perished, ib.; sufferings of 
his men. on the coast of the Isth¬ 
mus, 673; reaches Puerto BeUo 
—takes possession of Puerto de 
Bastimientos, 674; sent for to 
govern Darien, 686; Hs threats, 
ib,; slaves sold by, 687; appears 
off Darien, 688; threatened with 
violence if he should land, ib.; 
lands, ib.; sets sail for Hispaniola 
and never heard of after, 690; 

. appointed governor of Golden 
Castile, 802. 

Niilo, Pedro Alonzo, sails for 
Hayti, 331; undertakes a voyage 
of discovery, and returns from 
the pearl coast after a lucrative 
voyage, 332; arrives at Cadix 
from Hispaniola, with a number 
of Indian prisoners, 335; expe¬ 
dition of, 620; lands at the guli 
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of Park, 621; figlts witli tlhe finds an advocate in Zamndior 

Caribs, ib.; visits Margar a, 730; is superseded by Davila, 

622; returns to Spam, 623 ; im ib.; ordered to be deposed, ib.; 

^ prisoned, ib. the news of his discoveries re- 

Nombre de Dios, 674. ceived in England, 734 ; consi- 

Koya, Juan de, his escape by diving, dered a worthy successor of Colum- 

519. bus, ib.; judicial inquiry concern- 

Kufiez, Yasco, remains at the Isth- ing, 740; second expedition to 

mus, 673 ; character of, 675 ; Dohayba, 742; made adelantado 

advice to Enciso, 682; takes part of the South Sea and governor of 

in the faction at Darien, 683; Panama and Coyba, 744 ; is im- 

Kicuesa is threatened with vio- prisoned, 746; offered the daugh- 

ience if be should land, 688; ter of Davila in marriage, 754; 

interposes between the people transports ships across the Isth- 

and Nicuesa, ib.; visits the Ca- mus, 755; cruise of, on the 

cique Careta, his humanity jields Pacific, 757; finds whales in 

to the address of the Indkn, 694; great numbers, ib.; lands on 

marries the daughter of Careta, the coast, ib.; hears that Sosa is 

695; invades the territories of to supersede Pedrarias, 752; his 

Ponca, ib -; receives gold from action, ib.; difficulty between, 

the Cacique Comargre, 696; and Pedrarias Davila renewed, 

sends Yaldivia to Hispaniola for 759; prophecy of an astrologer 

provisions, 698; expedition of, concerning, 760; returns to Ada, 

to the golden temple of Dobayba, 761; arrested and imprisoned by 

699 ; returns to Uraba, 700; to Davila, ib.; hypocrisy of Davila, 

Darien, 702; discovers the plot 762; reply of Nunez, 763; ver- 

of Zemaco, 703; surprises the diet against—condemned to be 

Indians, 704; faction directed executed, ib .; is executed with 

against, 706; his conduct, ib.; three of his officers, 765; pro- 

is lecalied, 707 ; made Captain- perty confiscated and his head 

General of the colony, ib.; re- placed on a pole, 766; refiec- 

ceives unfavourable news from tions, ib. 

Spain, 708; account of his expe- ^ 

dition to the Pacific, 709; his 

cruelty to the Indians, 711 ; dis- Ocampo, associate of Ojeda, 635. 
covers the Padfic, 712; erects a Ocean, line of deraarkation of the, 
. cross, 713; takes possession, 717; between Spain and Portugal, 190 
adventures on the borders, 718 ; Oderigo, documents in the posses- 
venturesout in canoes, 719; diffi- sion of the family of, relative t: 
culties occur, ib.; finds abund- Columbus, 481. 
ance of pearl, 720; sufferings of, Ojeda, Don Alonzo de, account of, 
725; gold brought to him instead 609; goes in search of Diegc 

of provisions, 725 ; stratagem of. Marque, at Guadaloupe, 1^7 

against Tubanama, 726; the Ca- his expedition to explore the in- 

dque refuses to discover the terior of Hispaniola, 218; sallies 

mines, 727; searches the rivers from Isabella, 249; character of, 

for gold, ib.; is taken sick, ib.; ib.; his conduct in respect to 

his character, 729; writes letters some Haytien thieves, ib.; cha- 

to the king, ib.; sends a messen- racter of, 290; is besieged by 

ger to ^'pain to defend him, ib.; Caonabo, 291; anecdote of, 292; 
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Tznderts^es to seize Carmabo, and 
deliver Mm alive into the hands 
of Colnmbns, 296; visits him, 
ib.; offers Mm the bell of Isa¬ 
bella, ib.; Ms stratagem to take 
Mm off, 297; conquers in an 
engagement with a brother uf 
Caonabo, 300; his conduct at 
the battle of Vega, 306-7; 
arrives at the western part of 
Hispaniola on a voyage of dis¬ 
covery, 423; cause of Ms voyage, 
425; his manoeuvres with Roldan, 
429; leaves the island with a 
threat, 430; returns to Spain 
with a drove of slaves, ib.; con¬ 
ceives projects of a voyage, 611; 
obtains permission to make the 
voyage, 612; assisted by the 
merchants of Seville, ib.; disco¬ 
vers Surinam, 613; lands at 
Maracapana, 614; sails against 
the cannibals, 615; battle with 
the Caribs, ib.; discovers the 
Gulf of Venezuela, 617; attacked 
by the Indians, ib.; at Maracaibo, 
618; abandons Ms voyage and 
sails for Hispaniola, 619; is 
obliged, to leave by Columbus, 
620; returns to Spain, ib.; 
second voyage of, * 632; made 
governor of Coquibacoa, ib.; in¬ 
structions to, r^tive to the En¬ 
glish, 633; forages upon the 
natives, ib.; a plan laid to entrap 
Mm, 635; attempts an escape, 
636; verdict concerning strong¬ 
box given against^ 637; acquitted, 
ib.; makes another voyage to 
Coquibacoa, ib.; chosen by Fer¬ 
dinand to establish colonies in 
Veragua, 638; offered assistance 
bj Cosa, 639 ; Nicuesa becomes 
his rival—^Ferdinand favours both, 
640; New Andalusia assigned to 
Mm, ib.; feud with Nicuesa, ib.; 
proposes to settle the dispute by 
combat, 642; Cosa interposes, 
ib.; exploits of, on the coast of 
Carthagena, 645; attacks the na¬ 


tives, 646; cabins of, set on fir« 
by his order, 647; valour of, ib.; 
escape of, 648; reconciled with 
Nicuesa, 650; San Sebastian set¬ 
tled by, 652; natives of, ib.; 
supposed by the Indians to have 
a charmed life, 653; severely 
wounded, 654; Ms remedy, ib.; 
superstition of, 656; put in irons 
by Talavera, 658; march of, 
through Cuba, 659; vow of— 
performs his vow, 661; perilous 
voyage in a canoe, 663; arrives 
at Jamaica, ib.; entertains fears 
of Enciso^s safety, 664; waylaid, 
665; defends himself against a 
number, ib.; turns monk, and 
dies, ib.; character of, 666; ap¬ 
pointed governor of New Anda¬ 
lusia, 802; fails in his under¬ 
taking to colonize that country 
ib.; his evidence relative to the 
discovery of the coast of Paria by 
Columbus, 831;'manifesto of, 924. 

Ojeda, Padre Alonzo de, 610. 

Olano, Lope de, commands one of 
the squadrons of Nicuesa, 666; 
fears entertained of his safety, 
667; conduct of, 670; Nicuesa 
causes him to be seized, 672; his 
advice to the colonists, 686. 

Oro, Rio del, or Santiago, disco¬ 
vered, 143. 

Otto, Mons., remarks on his letter 
- to Dr. Franklin relative to Martin 
Behem, 841. 

Ovando, Don Nicholas de, chosen 
to supersede BobadiUa, 466; cha¬ 
racter of, ib.; great privileges 
granted to, 469; his fleet. 471; 
allowed to wear silk, precious 
stones, &c., ib.; sails, 472; 
reaches San Domingo, and assumes 
the government, 483; refuses to 
let Columbus take shelter, 485; 
his mysterious conduct to Co¬ 
lumbus in Ms distress at Jamaica^ 
552-3; an account of his admin¬ 
istration and oppression, 559; 
sufferings of the natives under th« 
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civil policy of, ib.; view of the | 
military operations of, 564; visits | 
Anacaona, 565| takes it into his 
head that she intends to massacre 
him and all his attendants, ib.; 
seizes Anacaona and burns all 
the Caciques, 567; massacres the 
populace, ib.; and causes Ana¬ 
caona to be ignominiousiy hanged, 
568; Ms further atrocious con¬ 
duct to the unfortunate Indians, 
569; founds Santa Maria in com¬ 
memoration of his atrocities, ib.; 
wages war against the natives of 
Higuey, ib.; causes many of them 
to be slaughtered and their chief¬ 
tains to be burnt, 570; hangs a 
female Cacique of distinction, ib.; 
causes 600 Indians of Saona to 
be imprisoned in one dwelling 
and put to the sword, 571; re¬ 
ceives Columbus on Ms arrival at 
San Domingo with an hypocritical 
politeness, 580; is superseded by 
Don Diego Columbus, but per¬ 
mitted to retain possession of all 
his property, 799. 

Oviedo, Gonzalo Fernandez de, a 
short account of Ms life and 
writings, 894. 

Oysters, in the Gulf of Paria, round 
the roots of the Mangrove trees, 
356-7. 

Ozema, river of, and the country 
through wMch it flows, 370. 

P. 

Pacific Ocean, discovery of by Nu- 
flez, 712. 

Pascua, Florida, discovered, 790. 

Palos, the port whence Columbus 
sailed on his first expedition, 68 ; 
present state of, 166; visit to, 913. 

Palms, Cape of, discovered, 108. 

Pane, Roman, labours to convert 
the Haytiens, 376, 

Paradise, observations on the situa¬ 
tion of the terrestrial, 901; of the 
Haytiens, 240. 

Gulf of, Columbus* voyage 


through the, 353; description of 
the coast of, 349; manners of 
the natives, 350; current of the 
sea, 365. 

Parrots, first seen in the western 
hemisphere, 96; large flights of, 
seen, 102; found on the coast of 
Paria, 356. 

Partition, papal bull of, 176; line 
of, removed, 190. 

Passamonte, Miguel, an enemy to 
Don Diego Columbus, 801. 

Pearls, the Gulf of, 357. 

-of Cubagua, 356, 360. 

-, abundance of, on the coast 

of the Pacific, 720; paddles of a 
canoe inlaid with, 721 ; pearl 
islands, 747; tribute of, 748; 
of great value found, 747; a 
Cacique’s remark about, ib. 

Pedrarias, see “ DamlaJ^ 

Pelicans, 791. 

Pepper, Agi, 148. 

Perez, Alonzo, discovers land in 
Columbus’ third voyage, 349; 
joins the faction at Darien, 706; 
thrown into prison, ib.; libera¬ 
ted, ib.; again assumes command 
of the faction, ib. 

-, Juan, sent by Ponce on dis¬ 
coveries, 791; returns to Porto 
Rico, ib.; finds Bimini, ib.; see 
note, 792. 

-, Fray Juan, prior of the con¬ 
vent of La Rabida, entertains 
Columbus on his first entry into 
Spain, 56; gives Mm letters of 
introduction to the queen’s con¬ 
fessor, and educates his son, 58; 
reception of Columbus, 56; writes 
to queen Isabella, 58 ; invited to 
court, ib.; pleads the cause of Co¬ 
lumbus, ib.; receives avisitdrom 
Columbus after his success, 68. 

Philip, Mng of Castile, listens to 
the request of Columbus, and 
promises a prosperous termina¬ 
tion to Ms suit, 596, 

Pigeons, wood, vast numbers seen 
on the south side of Cuba, 267. 
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Pilgrimages, lots for, drawing of, 
150, 156. 

Pilot, observations on tbe rumour 
of a pilot having died in the 
house of Columbus, 838. 

Pine-apple, first met with, 195. 

Pines, island of, discovered by Co¬ 
lumbus, 271. 

Pinos, Isla de, discovery of, 487- 

Pinta, desertion of, 117. 

Pinsons, family of, they enable Co¬ 
lumbus’ to offer to bear one-eighth 
of the charge of the expedition, 
and to add a third ship to the ar¬ 
mament, 65; their activity and 
interest in the voyage, 69; furnish 
Columbus with money to defray 
the eighth share of the expense, 
70; account of the family, 165, n. 

Pinzon, Martin Alonzo, offers to 
bear the expenses of Columbus 
in a renewed application to the 
court, 57; his opinion relative to 
the nearness of land, 86 ; begins 
to lose confidence in the course 
they are pursuing, 87 ; crediting 
the accounts of ^e Indians in 
respect to a very rich island, 
deserts and goes in search of it, 
117 ; Columbus meets him, 142 ; 
his apology, ib.; account of his 
proceedings, ib,; his duplicity 
becomes more evident, 144 j his 
arrival at Palos, 164; effect of 
his treacherous conduct, ib.; his i 
death, ib.; reflections on, ib.; 
observations relative to the sup¬ 
posed idea of Columbus owing to 
him the success of his great enter¬ 
prise, 834-5 ; his chapter, 836. 

Vicente Yalles, obtains a 
license for voyages of discovery, 
3!?5; sails on a voyage of disco¬ 
very, 461; discovers the Brazils, 
462, 625 ; discovers the river of 
Amazons, 627; is allowed as a 
reward to colonize and govern the 
lands which he had discovered, 
462; armament of, 624; sails, 
625; combat with the indiaiis. 


626; loses two ships in a hurrt* 
cane, 627; returns to Spain, ib. ; 
ships seized by his creditors, 628 

Pizarro, Francisco, sails for Cartha- 
gena, 644; account of, 645 *, 
lieutenant of the Colony of San 
Sebastian, 657 ; arrives ut Car- 
thagena; 678 ; sent to the pro¬ 
vince of Cayba for gold, 693; 
is attacked by the Indians, ib. 

Planisphere of Martin Behem, 74. 

Pliny, his notice of electrical lights 
on the masts of ships, 193. 

Poetry of the Haytians, 240. 

Polo, Nicholas and Matteo, an 
account of their travels into the 
east, 863 ; their first journey, 
ib.; return, 864 ; their second 
journey, ib,; their return, 867; 
invite their relatives to a splendid 
banquet, ib. 

-, Marco, influence of his tra¬ 
vels upon the miud of Columbus, 
27, 863 ; short account of his tra¬ 
vels, ib.; his return, 864 ; com¬ 
mands a galley at the battle of 
Cuzzola, 868; is taken prisoner 
and sent in chains to Genoa, ib.^ 
writes an account of his travels, 
ib. ; is liberated and returns to 
Venice, ib.; an account of his 
work, 869. 

Ponca, Cacique of, his territories 
and villages ravaged and sacked 
by Nufiez, 695. 

Ponce, Juan de Leon, sent by O van- 
do to Higuey, 777 ; accompanies 
Columbus on his second voyage, 
ib.; expedition to Boriquen, 
778 ; gold at, ib.; aspires to the 
government of Porto Rico or Bo¬ 
riquen, ib.; appointed governor 
of Porto Rico by Ferdinand, 
780; sends Ceron and Diaz pri¬ 
soners to Spain, ib.; appoints 
Sotomayor his lieutenant, who 
soon resigns, 781; his treat¬ 
ment of the Indians, ib. 5 sti^ 
tagems of, against the Indians, 
785; sagacity of his dog, ib. i 



attacks tlie cacique Agueybana, 
786; receives a letter from the 
king, 787 ; subdues the island, 
788; resigns, ib.; espedition. of, 
in search of the fountain in Bi¬ 
mini, the waters of which were 
said to be rejuvenating; sails 
from St. Germain, 790; discovers 
Turtle Island, 791; discovers La 
Vieja, or Old Woman’s group, 
ib.; returns to Porto Rico, ib.; 
returns to Spain, 792; made 
Adelantado of Florida, ib.; or¬ 
dered by the king to take com¬ 
mand of the expedition against 
the Caribs, 793; arrival at Guada- 
loupe, ib.; death of, 794; epi¬ 
taph, ib. 

Foiicra, Cacique, a hideous defor¬ 
mity, 724; tom to pieces by 
bloodhounds, ib. 

Porras, Francisco de, engages in a 
mutiny at Jamaica, 537; they 
embark with most of Columbus’ 
crew in ten Indian canoes, 540; 
are driven back, 541; and with 
their companions rove about the 
island, 542 ; refuses an offer of 
pardon, 553 ; attacks the Ad¬ 
miral and Adelantado, 555;taken 
prisoner, 556; is set at liberty 
by Ovando, 580; and sent to 
Spain to be examined by the 
Indian board, 581. 

Porto-Rico, or Boriquen, discovery 
of, 200, 801; beauty of, 777; 
natives of, 779; gold at, wonder¬ 
ful river in, 778. 

Portugal and Spain, diplomatic 
negotiations between the courts 
of, with respect to the new dis¬ 
coveries, 181, 

Potato in Hayti, 242. 

Prado, prior of,—see Talavera. 
Prester-John, an imaginary Christ¬ 
ian king, 30; account of, 861. 
Priests of the Haytiens, 236. 
Ptolemy, difficulty at the council o f 
Salamanca to reconcile the theory 
of Colvimbus with that of, 49» 


Puerto de Bastimento, harbour of 
501. 

-Bello, discovery of by Co» 

lumbus, 501, 

-- Santo, Columbus’ descrifK 

tion of, 118. 

Q. 

Queen’s Gardens, Columbus’ arri¬ 
val at, in his third voyage, 487; 
archipelago of, discovered, 259. 

Question, the territorial, how set¬ 
tled, 189. 

Quibian, Cacique of Veragua, in¬ 
terview with Bartholomew Co¬ 
lumbus, 508; second interview, 
509; determines on preventing 
the Spaniards from obtaining a 
settlement in his territories, ib.; 
conspires to bum their houses 
aud murder them, 514; is seized 
by the Adelantado with his wives 
and children, 515; escapes in a 
very extraordinary manner, 516, 
517 ; attacks the Spaniards and 
is defeated, 518. 

Quinsai, Marco Polo’s account of, 
871. _ 

Quintanilla, Alonzo de, receives 
Columbus into his house, 41, 

R. 

Rahida, La, convent of, Columbus 
is entertained at, on his first arri¬ 
val in Spain, 56; present state, 
166. 

Reeds, river of, 230. 

-, immense, seen on the Mos¬ 
quito coast, 492. 

Reinier, king of Naples, Columbus 
engages in his service, 7. 

Rehgion of the natives of Hayti, 
235-6. 

Repartimientos, origin of, 420; 
opposition of Don Diego Colum¬ 
bus to the, 802. 

Reqnelme, Pedro, makes his house 
the head-quarters of the rebels 
at Hispaniola, 407; made Alcalde 
by Roldan, 421 ^ joins in a con- 
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»|iracy with Adrian de Moxica, 
433; is taken, 435. 

Rewards and punishments, ideas 
of the Haytiens in respect to, 240. 

Rio Verde, or the green river, 230. 

Road, the first constructed by Eu¬ 
ropeans in the New World, 227. 

Rodriguez, Sebastian, takes a letter 
from the prior Perez to the queen, 
58. 

Roldan, Francisco, history and cha¬ 
racter of, 384; an account of 
his conspiracy, ib,; takes posses¬ 
sion of Xaragna, 403; his con¬ 
duct in respect to the ships sent 
forward by Columbus, ib.; 
promises to repair to San Domingo 
on the arrival of Columbus, 405; 
his interview with Ballester, 407; 
rejects an offer of pardon, ib.; 
demands his discharge, 413; his 
interview with Caravajal, &c., 
414; determines on going to the 
admiral, 416; correspondence 
with the admiral, 415; sends pro¬ 
positions by Caravajal, 416; which 
are accepted, ib.; circumstances 
prevent their being acted upon, 
417; makes a second arrange¬ 
ment with the admiral, ib.; is 
permitted to resume his office of 
alcalde-mayor, 418; receives a 
grant of lands, 420; visits his 
lands, 4*^1; assumes new autho¬ 
rity, ib., IS sent to meet Alonzo de 
Ojeda, 424; his manoeuvrea with 
him, 427*8; his rivalship with 
Guevara, 431; seizes him in the | 
dwelling of Anacaona, 433 ; 
treated with confidence by Boba- 
dilla, 454; his conduct investi¬ 
gated by Qvando, 483; sails for 
Spjdki and is lost in a violent 
hurricane, 487. 

Roman, Friw, his account of the 
natives of Hispaniola, 235. 

S. 

Sabellicus, hi^ account of the cap¬ 
ture of the Venetian galleys, 821. 


j Saint Michael, hay, discovered, 716 

Salamanca, the learned assemble at, 
to consider the proposition of 
Columbus, 44; pronounce the 
plan to be vain and impossible, 55. 

Salcedo, Diego de, arrives at Jamaica 
vrith succours from Ovando, 580. 

Salvador, St., discovery of; 93; 
awe and surprise of the natives 
on first beholding the ships of 
Columbus, 94; description of 
them, 95; gold first discovered in 
this island, 96. 

Samana, Gulf of, discovered, 147. 

San Rafael, discovery of, 279. 

San Sebastian, settled by Ojeda, 
652 ; conduct of the natives at, 
ib.; ambuscade of the Indians, 
653; tigers, panthers, and large 
venomous serpents found at, 
652; arrival of Talavera at, 
655; faction in the colony, 657 ; 
Pizarro, first lieutenant of, ib. 

Sanchez, Juan, takes charge of Qui- 
bian,516; who escapes, ib.; killed 
in battle by the Adelantado, 556- 

Sande, Don Ruy de, his mission 
to the Spanish qonrt, 181. 

Santa Marta, island,discovered, 260 

Santa, La Isla, discovery of, 350. 

Santa Cruz, Island of, discovery of, 
199. 

Santa Gloria (St. Ann's Bay), 
discovered by Columbus, 255. 

Santa Maria, seat of government 
established at, 683; faction at, ib. 

Santiago. See Jamaica; Letter of 
Heneken, 228. 

—, river of, discovered, 143. 

Saometa, discovery of, 102. 

Saona, island of, discovered, 279; 
difference of longitude between, 
and Cadiz, ib. 

Scandinavians, and essay relative 
to the voyages of, 842. 

Schedel, remarks on an interpo¬ 
lation in his chronicle, 841. 

Sea wolves killed, 791. 

Seneca, his notice of electrical 
lights on the masts of ships, 193. 

3e 
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Seraiin. Point, 264. | 

Sharks, a multitude of, seen on the t 
coast of Veragua, 506; curious 
method of taking them, 260; 
superstition concerning, 506. 

Ships, ohserrations relative to size of 
those employed by Columbus, 847. 

-- transported in pieces across 

the mountains at the Isthmus, 755. 

Slaves, five hundred are sent to 
Spain, 302; three hundred sent 
by Bartholomew Columbus, 370; 
arrival in Spain, 317; queen 
Isabella interests herself, in their | 
favour, ib.; orders them to be 
sent back to Hayti, ib.; negroes 
first introduced to the New 
World, 470; revolt of, 804; 
Hispaniolathe first island to exhi¬ 
bit an awful retribution, ib.; regu¬ 
lations, in respect to, 805. 

Slaves, one hundred captured and 
sent to Hispaniola, 640. 

Solomon, the gold used in the tem¬ 
ple of, 325. 

Soria, Juan de, Ms insolence to Co¬ 
lumbus, 188. 

Sosa, sent to supersede Pedrarias 
Davila, 758 ; dies in the harbour, 
759. 

Sotomayor, Christoval de, arrives 
from Spain at Porto Rico, 779 ; 
builds a fortress, ib.; Columbus 
refuses to put him in possession, 
appoints Ceron and Diaz lieute¬ 
nants, 780 ; a conspiracy formed 
against him by the natives, 782 ; 
revealed to him by an Indian prin¬ 
cess, ib.; he refuses to believe it, is 
attacked in the forest and killed, 
783. 

-village of, destroyed, 784, 

Soul, ideas of the Haytiens in res¬ 
pect to the, 239; the after state 
of, believed by the natives of 
Cuba, 273. 

Spain and Portugal, diplomatic ne¬ 
gotiations between the courts of, 
with respect to the new discove- 
ffies, 181. 


Spotomo, G: publishes docu¬ 

ments relative to Columbus, 481. 
Sugar-cane introduced into Hayti* 
243. 

Sun, supposed to be worshipped by 
the Indians, 725. 

Superstition of St. Elmo lights, 193. 
Swallow, a, encircles the ships of 
Columbus, ib. 

T. 

Talavera, Fernando de, prior of Prado 
and confessor to queen Isabella, 
53; esteems Columbus'’ plan im¬ 
possible, 55; he is desired by the 
king to assemble men of science 
to consider the matter, ib.; re¬ 
ports to the king that the counci 
had pronounced the plan vain and 
impossible, ib,; takes a message 
from the king, 56; disgusted at 
the high terms insisted on by 
Columbus, 61. 

—-, pirates the ship of a 

Genoese, 655 ; character of his 
crew, ib.; aiTives at San Sebas¬ 
tian in time to save the colony, 
656 ; returns to Hispaniola, 657; 
puts Ojeda in irons, 658 ; is 
hanged oy the order of Don Die¬ 
go Columbus, 665. 

Taxmar, cacique of Yucatan, 768; 
his treatment of the Spaniards, 
768-9 : vessels appear off the 
coast, 770. 

Teneriffe, fears of the crew at be¬ 
holding Mount, 76. 

Territory, question of, how settled, 
189. 

Thomas, St., fortress of, erected, 
232; see note, ib.; conduct of 
the colonists there, 244 : attacks 
of, 290. 

Tigars and panthers at San Sebas¬ 
tian, 652. 

Tobacco, first seen in the island of 
Cuba, 113. 

Tobago, discovery of, 359. 

Toledo, archbishop of, his character. 
42; gives Columbus an attentive 
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bearing, 43; and procures Mm I 
an audience of the king, ib. 

Toledo, Boiia Maria de, Don Diego 
Colnmbn* becomes enamoured of, 
799; their marriage,ib.; and em¬ 
barkation for Hispaniola, 800 ; is 
left as Tice-qneen at San Domingo 
on the sailing of Don Diego ^or 
Spain, 803; becomes a widow, 
806, 

Torre, Dofta Jnana de la, receives 
a letter irom Columbus with an 
account of his treatment, 457. 
Torres, Antonio de, dispatched from 
Hispaniola, with twdve ships, to I 
Spain, 220; arrives at Cadiz, 
315; dismissed from office, 341. 

-- —Luis de, sent up the 

island of Cuba by Columbus, 
110; account of his journey, 112, 
Tortoises, sea covered with, on the 
southern coast of Cuba, 267; 
curious method of taking, 260: 
a living one taken out of ^e maw 
of a shark, 506, 

Tortugas, beautiful island of, disco¬ 
very of, 124, 791. 

Toscanelli, Paolo, his correspon¬ 
dence with Columbus, 26. 

Trade, of the colonies monopoHzed 
by the crown of Spain, 469; the 
Spanish system the scoff of mo¬ 
dem times, 470. 

Trasierra, Juan de, 450, 

Triana, Ilodr^o de, first sees the 
land of the western world, 91; 
account of, 172 

Tribute imposed upon the Haytiens,. 
308. 

Trinidad, island of, discovered, 349; 
description of its appearance, ib. ; 
cunous account of natives, 350. 
Tristan, Diego, 517-18-19; is killed 
519. 

Tubanama, Cacique, his appeal to 
Nuliez, 726; refuses to disclose 
where the mines lie, 727. 

Tudela, Benjamin, travels of, 29. 
Tumaco, Cacique, encounter with 
Nufiez, 720. 


Turk's island, observations relative 
to, 850. 

U. 

Uraba, gulf of, settlement at, com • 
menced, 645, 

Ursula, Santa, island of, discovered, 

200 , 

V. 

Valdivia, fortunes of, 766; sent to 
Hispaniola for provisions, ib. 
Valenzuela, vessel of, founders at 
sea, 679. 

Valfermoso, coast of, discovered, 
633. 

Vassals, natives of Hispaniola re¬ 
duced to the condition of, 420* 
Vega, Garcillaso de la, Ms tale re¬ 
lative to a pilot having died in 
the house of Columbus, 838. 

——, river, 230; called by the 
natives Yagni, 229, 

——, Real, the royal plain, 228, 
242; account of, 285. 

Velasqnez, Diego, commands at the 
massacre of Xaragua,.567. 

^-, Francisco, 450, 

Venezuela, gulf of, discovered, 617^ 
Veragua, coast of, discovery of, 
498 ; warlike spirit of the inha¬ 
bitants, ib.; soil appears to be 
impregnated with gold, 610; 
Golden Castile, 800. 

Veraguas, duke of, conseuts to have 
the remains of Colnmbns removed 
to Cuba, 794. 

-the heirship to Columbus 

decided in Ms favour, 808. 

Verde, Cape de, discovery of, 13. 
Vergara, forages for supplies, 634; 
a caravel dispatched in search of, 
635. 

Vespucci, Amerigo, first notice of 
Ms expedition, 426 ; employed 
by Columbus at court, 590 
accompanies Ojeda, 612 ; Ms de¬ 
scription of the aborigines, 613; 
bis account of the inhabitants oi 
Cura^oa, 616; an account <4 
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823; a summary view of his 
claim to the title of a discoverer, 
ih .; the voyage whence Ms name 
was given to the A.inerican conti¬ 
nent, 826 ; Columbus’ letter to 
his son relative to the merit and 
misfortunes of, 827 ; Peter Mar¬ 
tyr’s character of, ib.; his letter 
to Rene, duke of Lorraine, 828 ; 
observations relative to the points 
in controversy, 829; author’s 
conclusion, that the voyage as¬ 
serted to have been made by 
Amerigo Vespucci never took 
place, 833. 

Vessel, stem-post of a, found in one 
of the houses at Guadaloupe, 195. 

Viega, La, or Old Woman’s group, 
discovered 791; sibyl of, ib. 

Villians, natives of Hispaniola re¬ 
duced to the condition of, 420. 

Villejo, Abnzo de, appointed to 
carry Columbus to Spain, 455 ; 
character of, ib.; his colloquy 
with Columbus previous to their 
sailing, 456. 

Vines, introduced into Hayti, 243. 

Vinland, a supposed discovery, 842. 

Vipers, rocks of, 766. 

Virgin, dances of the Indians in 
honour of, 661 ; anecdote of 
Cueybas, 662. 

Virgins, the eleven thousand, is¬ 
lands of, discovered, 200. 

Vows made by Ojeda, 660. 
made by Enciso, 682. 
made in a storm by Columbus 
and his crew, 150; attempt at 
Moment, 153. 


Wuterspout, a remarkable, seen on 
the coast of Veragua, 505. 




Woman, account of a very stroni?^ 
of Guadaloupe, 327; taken tc 
Columbus’ ship, 328 ; falls in 
love with Caonabo, and refuses to 
return on shore, ib. 

Women, origin of, according to the 
H5.ytiens, 238. 

Writing, fear of the Indians of 
Cariari at seeing the Spaniards 
write, 495. 

X. 

Xagua, gulf of, 263; coast of, oace 
populous, now a desert, ib. 

Xaragua, domain of, an account of, 
286; description of its inhabi¬ 
tants, ib.; Roldan takes posses- 
iion of, 403; massacre at, 567. 

Xerif al Edrizi, his description of 
the Atlantic, 2. 

Ximenes, cardinal, 804; prohibits 
licenses to import slaves from 
Africa to the colonies, 888. 

Y. 

Yanique, river of, 232. 

Yuca, groves of fruit in, 778. 

Z. 

Zamaco, Cacique of Darien, 682; 
lays in ambush, attacks the 
Spaniards, 693; stratagem of, 
700; waylays the Spaniards, 
702; plot of, to destroy Darien, 
702; is surprised by Nuflez, 703-4. 

Zamudio, advocates Kuflez at court, 
730. 

Zemez, inferior deities of the 
Haytiens, 235. 

Zeno, Nicolo, an account of hia 
claim to the first discovery of thf 
American continent, 843. 

Zenu, mountains and rivers of con- 
tain gold, 681; gold taken in nets 





